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COMMODITY REVIEW 


CONTINUOUS EXPANSION 
IN CATTLE FEEDING 


Increased Production 


Since the early 1950’s the cattle feeding industry 
in Canada has been undergoing almost continuous 
expansion. Slaughterings of fed cattle increased 
nearly fourfold from an annual average of 398.6 
thousand head during 1950-54 (29 per cent of in- 
spected slaughter), to nearly 1.5 million head (55 per 
cent of total slaughter) in 1967 (Figure 1). There 
have been only two years since 1950 in which slaugh- 
terings of fed cattle have not increased over the 
previous year. The years were 1958 and 1962 when 
slight decreases occurred. The decline in 1958 reflects 
in part the cyclical nature of cattle production 
(Figure 2). Poor crop and pasture conditions resulting 
from adverse weather in 1961 contributed to the 
decrease in 1962. However, Figure 1 illustrates that 
cattle feeding has expanded rapidly since the down 
phase in the cattle numbers cycle of the late 1950s. 


FED CATTLE SLAUGHTERINGS AS A PERCENT OF TOTAL 
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In 1965, total cattle numbers on farms in Canada 
reached a record high after seven consecutive years 
of increase. During 1966 and again in 1967, cattle 
numbers on farms decreased and total federally 
inspected cattle slaughter also decreased. On the 
other hand, fed cattle slaughter continued to increase 
and between 1965 and 1967 increased 8.2 per cent. 
For the first two months of 1968, choice and good 
grade carcasses combined, accounted for 56 per cent 
of total inspected slaughter. 


Location of Cattle Feeding 


Prior to the 1950’s, the production of slaughter 
cattle was more widely and evenly distributed through- 
out the nation. An important reason for this is that 
cattle are well adapted to utilization of grass, hay 
and other forages. While these traditional fundamen- 
tals are still important in beef production throughout 
Canada, feedlot feeding in many areas has expanded 
rapidly. 
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FIGURE 2 


The 1966 census reveals that cattle feeding is a well 
established part of the agriculture industry in Canada. 
The greatest concentration of cattle feeders was in 
Western Canada (Table 1). In terms of the number of 
farms reporting cattle on feed, the largest numerical 
concentrations were in Alberta and Ontario. A total 
of 922 farms in Canada reported 178 head or more 
cattle on feed, all but 152 of the farms were in Alberta 
and Ontario. Of the 922 farms reporting 178 head 
and over, the number of cattle on feed per farm 
averaged 373 head. This represented a total of 
343,906 head. Under the assumption that these 
cattle would produce choice or good grade carcasses, 
this would represent a quarter of the combined 
choice and good grade carcasses slaughtered in 1966. 


Economic Importance of Feedlot Feeding 


Increasing population has combined with a rising 
level of consumers’ incomes, enabling consumers to 
exercise an increasing preference for beef. Present 
annual per capita consumption of around 83 pounds 
of beef compared with 66 in 1959, attests to the 
importance and acceptance of beef in Canadian diets. 
This level of consumption could not have been 
achieved without many changes that have taken place 
in the beef industry. 

One of the important changes has been the rising 
proportion of cattle placed in feedlots before slaughter. 
This method of beef production performs economic 
functions which are important both to the beef 
industry and the consuming public. For example, 


TABLE I—NUMBER OF FARMS REPORTING CATTLE ON FEED BY SIZE OF OPERATION, CANADA AND PROVINCES, 


1966 
Average on 
Number of Head Feed per 
Farm 
178 178 head 
18-47 48-77 78-177 and more and more 
number of farms reporting number 
Maritiines .eere a. © te carted. eee ae es cee a ee 365 41 17 1 260 
UBDOGE ais ker erees: raed ss Pe SE's OL MTAZO ss IEEE oc bree 467 43 19 1 200 
CONTATION < gece | Pee c sates s Pectoral so ate eats «eat 5,669 1,247 883 284 332 
Manitoba. Sse272-. se Yi ae.c ste eee oe en se A es 1,660 249 129 44 409 
SASKALCNOWAM nabs Coe audew tee keoe cola mena «chee cm ies ere 4,062 562 278 75 431 
PS ic Cae OR eee SE tod CR et AEE Pe PPR en ns 5,561 1,703 1,282 486 384 
British Columbia: ...22 8). <..a8 sek ce on Geeta 5 en ee ee ere 247 68 57 31 396 
BETH (0 (2 eee el RE Snare OE Ey i yt r S Y S a 18,031 2. 91o 2,665 922 373 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Agriculture, 1966. 


(1) feeding produces more beef from a given cattle 
inventory, (2) the combination of cow-calf herds and 
feedlot finishing is a joint effort between different 
areas which permits more efficient use of resources, 
(3) feeding improves the quality of beef and (4) 
feedlot feeding produces a more uniform quality and 
year-round supply of fed cattle for slaughter. In 
each quarter of the year, slaughterings of choice and 
good grade carcasses combined approximate 25 per 
cent of the annual slaughter of these grades. 

Feedlot feeding also tends to reduce the land area 
required and improves the ability of beef production 
to compete with other intensive enterprises. 


Future Implications 


Looking into the future, it is likely that the bulk of 
the increases in cattle feeding will be in Ontario and 
Western Canada, particularly Alberta, The natural 
advantage of Ontario farmers in corn production 
plus Ontario’s proximity to eastern population 
centers provides a marketing and price advantage 
over most other areas of Canada. Ontario has no 
serious disadvantage in competing for the available 
supply of Western feeder cattle since it costs about 
the same to move a 600 pound feeder from Calgary 
to Western Ontario as it costs to ship a dressed 
carcass. On the other hand, the nearness of Western 
farmers to the main source of feeder cattle gives 
them a strong competitive advantage in the production 
of fed beef. Also, the complementary feed-livestock 
relationships found in many areas of the Prairie 
Provinces is a further inducement to livestock produc- 
tion. 

The average size of Canada’s cattle feeding enter- 
prises is small relative to some Western States in the 
United States. As of January 1, 1967, the average 
size of feedlots in Arizona and California were 
4,252 and 1,853 head respectively. In the Corn Belt, 
where the largest proportion of cattle are fed, the 
average size of feedlots in Michigan, Illinois, and 
Iowa were 95, 28 and 44 head respectively. Only a 
small proportion of the cattle in the Corn Belt are 
in large feedlots, but the size is increasing and the 
number of feedlots is decreasing. 

It is estimated that the average number of cattle per 
cattle feeding enterprise in Canada ranges between 
25 and 30 head, with Alberta and Ontario much 
higher. Cattle feeding enterprises in Canada will 
likely become more specialized and larger. An 
increasing proportion of fed cattle will come from 
feedlots in the 100-400 head size, with a large part of 
the feed being produced on the farm. The rate of 
increase in fed cattle slaughter will no doubt slow 
down in the future, but there is no evidence that 
slowing down has begun. 

A. M. Boswell 
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CANADIAN DAIRY COMMISSION 
ESTABLISHES MINIMUM DAIRY 
SUBSIDY QUOTAS 


The Canadian Dairy Commission took another 
step towards rationalizing the dairy industry when it 
announced on January 15, 1968, that for the dairy 
support year, beginning April 1, 1968, farmers who 
shipped less than 12,000 pounds of milk or 420 
pounds of butterfat between April 1, 1967 and March 
31, 1968, will not be eligible for federal dairy subsidy 
quotas. A quota is defined as the amount of milk or 
cream on which federal subsidies are paid and is 
equal to the producer’s reported deliveries during the 
previous year. 

The Commission’s decision to set the minimum 
quota at 12,000 pounds was a modification of an 
earlier announcement that only those farmers ship- 
ping 50,000 pounds of milk or butterfat equivalent in 
the 1967-68 dairy year would be eligible to receive 
quotas in 1968-69. The modification was made at the 
request of farm organizations, who emphasized the 
difficulties that many farmers would undergo if the 
original intentions of the Commission were carried 
out this year. 

Farmers who deliver between 12,000 and 50,000 
pounds of milk, or the equivalent in cream, in the 
1967-68 dairy year will be eligible for subsidy quotas 
in 1968-69 if they are full-time farmers and milk and 
cream represents a major part of their farming opera- 
tions. Those eligible will receive a subsidy quota 
equal to the amount of their reported deliveries in 
1967-68. Quotas are only related to the federal 
subsidy payments and do not restrict the amount of 
milk that a farmer can sell on the market. 

The Commission is attempting to assist farmers in 
the lower volume group to develop larger production 
units. Milk and cream shippers that market under 
50,000 pounds of milk or cream equivalent represent 
a large portion of Canada’s milk producers (Table 1). 


TABLE 1—NUMBERS OF MANUFACTURING MILK AND 
CREAM PRODUCERS SHIPPING LESS THAN 50,000 
POUNDS OF MILK OR CREAM EQUIVALENT, DAIRY YEAR 
1966-67 


Number 
Province of Producers 
eiincos= cd ward: islandseess se sere 2,710 
NovatScotiaaeiee, S208 eee Sa es 2272: 
News Brunswicko.nc sacs coe obtener de 2,483 
UC DOC mre te a oe etoloe us Penis Masterton trove 20 , 444 
Ontario oe Peete’. se cnt 13,810 
Mant Dake. 5 cen Sn ake osu tae ocr 13,689 
Saskatchowantere tec se ce eer reeeeee pa Pa Tf 
Albovtast.. ee. son tes . eke. ak ees 18,952 
ESCIEISI (COWNTDIAS. -- os & ose Senn 5 ares Ane 4 669 
Canadas 20 eee re ee ee ee en ee 97,246 


Source: Canadian Dairy Commission. 


It is expected that about’6,000 producers who shipped 
less than 50,000 pounds of milk or 1,750 pounds of 
butterfat during the 1966-67 dairy year will exceed 
that volume in 1967-68. 

Although the methods may differ, the aims of 
farmers and governments in all the main dairy 
countries of the world are for a more efficient dairy 
industry. This is being accomplished by diverse 
means such as increases in productivity through 
genetic improvement and disease control, changes in 
feeding practices, improved pasture management, 
changes in harvesting techniques, improved farm 
equipment and changes in marketing and transporta- 
tion structures. In the United Kingdom and Denmark, 
for example, 90 per cent or more of the farmers keep- 
ing dairy cows have milking machines, but in Canada 
less than half the dairy herds are milked by machine. 
Canada, however, was among the leaders in adopting 
the bulk method of handling milk—this occurred 
mainly in the large fluid milk producing areas. 


Although Canada has many large dairy herds, 
consisting of some of the finest animals to be found 
anywhere in the world, there are also a large number 
of farmers with small herds. Since there is such a 
discrepancy between the average yield per cow in 
many of the good dairy herds and the national aver- 
age production, many of the small herds must contain 
some very low producing cows. It is not uncommon 
for fluid milk producers to have herds that average 
from 12,000 to 14,000 pounds of milk per cow per 
year, while the Canadian average is around 6,800 
pounds. 

Many of the main milk producing countries of the 
world have larger average milk yields than Canada. 
The average annual yield per cow in 1965 in the 
Netherlands was 9,260 pounds; Denmark, 8,704; 
Belgium, 8,518; United Kingdom, 8,333; United 
States, 8,302; West Germany, 8,034; Sweden, 8,024; 
Switzerland; 7,416 and Finland, 7,344 pounds. 


The 1966 Census figures show that 47 per cent of 
the farms reporting milk cows maintained herds of 1 
to 7 cows (Table 2). Some of these farms produce 
sufficient milk for farm-home consumption and sell 
small quantities for a few months during the flush 
pasture season. Others, particularly in the three 
Prairie Provinces, raise a veal calf and after the calf 
is marketed, send farm-separated cream to a manu- 
facturing plant. Some producers of cheese milk in 
Ontario and Quebec also raise veal calves before the 
cheese factories open. 


The farm value of milk consumed in farm homes 
in 1966 amounted to about $24 million and milk fed 
to livestock, including skim milk, to $47 million, 
making a total of $71 million. 

Other farmers, by combining milk production 
with a number of farm enterprises, such as steers, 
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TABLE 2—NUMBERS OF FARMS BY HERD SIZE, CANADA, 
1956-1966 


1956 1961 1966 
numbers 

Total farms reporting..... 398,604 308,980 221,850 
Milk cows 

cowed tee meine 55,290 34,535 26,511 

DsCOWS usc beucs Sen ee 46,019 30,821 20,938 

3 el COWS. Secprte oe 135, 662 95 , 904 55,997 

8 =—12 cowSi. aa8ee.s 83,972 64,595 39,006 

TS aCOWS a ee 39,692 36,519 26 , 529 

1S — Ol COWS: one one 32,799 37 , 866 38 , 636 

33:= 471, cOWSES.. 1.221 3,964 6,424 10,002 

48\— 62)\COWS#aeeese 823 ty22 2,786 

637 COWS To hel es ane 220 422 788 

Or ON COWS. emehaceie ae 92 180 327 

93 cows and over....... 71 192 330 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada. 


hogs, poultry and cash crops, are able to use their 
land and labor resources to the fullest, thus operating 
a fairly economic unit. 

There are, however, a number of part-time farmers 
who earn a considerable portion of their income off 
the farm. According to the Economics Branch of the 
Canada Department of Agriculture, the average 
number of days worked off the farm in 1966 by manu- 
facturing milk and cream shippers, based on replies 
from correspondents in a study, was 32 days. The 
highest number of days worked was in British Colum- 
bia at 72 days and the lowest in Saskatchewan at 11 
days. The farmers who milked one to seven cows 
spent the greatest number of days in off-farm employ- 
ment (Table 3). 


TABLE 3—-OFF-FARM EMPLOYMENT OF MANUFACTUR- 
ING MILK AND CREAM SHIPPERS ACCORDING TO 
NUMBERS OF COWS MILKED, CANADA, 1966 


Number of 
Days of 
Off-Farm 
Number of Cows Milked Employment 
As 7iCOWSrsrs..) BEE oe Qe ee een ies 38 
Be COWS incre sete mahearcue titel cdr ene cosa pee ae 33 
TS = 25"COWS ee eae hs. te Bea cw ete Re 23 
26'= DO COWS. 5 i: se aie jo rae ee ee 15 
= NOOK COWS rece creo mettre tetereee aceon ete it 


Source: Economics Branch, Canada Department of Agri- 
culture 


The objectives of government policies in a number 
of milk producing countries are aimed at achieving 
a balance between resources and their utilization. 
The United Kingdom has a two-price system—a 
guaranteed price exists for a standard quantity of 
milk and any excess is paid for at the market price. 
The standard quantity is tied to the fluid milk and 
cream sales (which account for from 72 to 75 per 


cent of the total milk marketings) plus a reserve of 
about 25 per cent. The market price for excess milk is 
much less than that for the fluid trade. The dairy 
policy in Finland is very similar. Prices are guaranteed 
for a quantity of milk, based on the previous year’s 
marketings, and amounts in excess of these quantities 
must be sold at the market price. In most countries— 
Canada and the United States are exceptions—there 
is a standard price for milk of a standard quality, 
irrespective of its utilization. 

The Commission is placing emphasis on the inter- 
mediate range in the size of the dairy herd and is 
encouraging all methods which will aid productivity, 
with the goal of reducing the industry’s dependence 
on subsidies. 

The Commission also intends to raise the quality 
standards of milk and dairy products. It intends to 
establish a pilot program in the 1968-69 dairy support 
year for the purpose of improving quality standards 
of milk and cream. The findings of this project will 
most likely result in future subsidy payments being 
related to milk quality. 

V. McCormick 


FOREIGN TRADE IN POULTS AND 
TURKEY HATCHING EGGS 


Canadian exports of poults and turkey hatching 
eggs have increased very rapidly since 1964, the first 
year for which federal government export statistics 
on this trade were available. In the January to 
September period of 1967, exports of poults and hatch- 
ing eggs in terms of poult equivalents totaled 4 
million, more than five times the volume of exports 
of poult equivalents in 1964. On the other hand, 
imports of poults and hatching eggs during the first 
nine months of 1967 totaled 3.8 million poult equiva- 
lents, down sharply from the record volume of 
imports in 1966. For the first time in the history of 
Canada’s turkey industry, the overall trade position 
in poults and hatching eggs was very close to being 
in balance in 1967. 

Recent trends in Canada’s foreign trade in poults 
and hatching eggs are contained in the statistics of 
the Canada Department of Agriculture’s quarterly 
Hatchery Outlook and in the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics’ monthly Trade of Canada reports of 
imports and exports. In the case of Trade of Canada, 
poult exports are included in an item called “live 
poultry, not elsewhere specified’”’ while turkey hatch- 
ing egg imports and exports are included with trade 
statistics of chicken eggs. Prior to 1962, poult imports 
were included along with chick imports in Trade of 
Canada. Because of these limitations of statistics in 
Trade of Canada, the Poultry Division extended 
their coverage of foreign trade in hatching eggs, 
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chicks and poults, and these are published quarterly 
in considerable detail in the Hatchery Outlook. 
Trade statistics on poults and turkey hatching eggs 
from both sources are shown in Tables 1 and 2. It 
should be noted that poult import statistics in Trade 
of Canada have been consistently higher than the 
totals shown in the Hatchery Outlook. This is due to 
the fact that the statistics in the Hatchery Outlook 
are derived entirely from reports of hatcheries that 
are registered with the Canada Department of Agri- 
culture whereas Trade of Canada statistics are derived 
from reports of all foreign trade. In this case, the 
difference represents the volume of poult imports 
that are made directly by turkey growers. 

In contrast with poult exports which are entirely 
of commercial stocks, poult imports are about two 
thirds of commercial stocks and about one third of 
breeding stock. Most of the commercial poults are 
imported into British Columbia and to a lesser 
extent into the Prairie Provinces, while the breeder 
stocks are imported by hatcheries in Ontario and 
Western Canada. Practically all of the poult exports 
originate in Ontario. 

Similarly, hatching egg imports also consist of 
commercial and breeder stocks, but in the proportion 
of about 85 per cent commercial and 15 per cent 
breeder eggs. All of these originate in the United 
States, as is also the case with poult imports. Hatching 
egg imports in the January-September period of 1967 
at 5.7 million eggs were moderately below the corre- 
sponding level in 1966, but moderately above the 
average volume of imports from 1963 to 1965. The 
majority of these commercial eggs are imported by 
Ontario hatcheries, and many of the poults therefrom 
are exported to the United States. 

Most of Canada’s hatching egg exports of 3.2 
million eggs in the first nine months of 1967 originated 
in Ontario and British Columbia. An increased 
volume of exports from both these provinces accounts 
for the upward trend in exports since 1964. 

Practically all of the Canadian turkey hatcheries 
have franchised with U.S. breeders to produce and 
distribute their strains. Most hatcheries have affilia- 
tions with their counterparts in the United States 
with whom they trade in commercial hatching eggs 
on a seasonal basis. The seasonal influence accounts 
for a large part of the two way trade between Canada 
and the United States in commercial hatching eggs. 
Import duties at a token 34¢ per dozen are the same 
both ways. 

In the case of poults, Canadian hatcheries have 
some advantage over U.S. hatcheries in the matter 
of trade. For example, in Canada the combined effect 
of duty and exchange of 124 and 9 per cent respec- 
tively raises import costs by 13¢ on the cost of a 60¢ 
poult in the U.S. This is the maximum margin of 


TABLE I—CANADIAN EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF POU 


LTS, 1962 TO SEPTEMBER, 1967 


Jan.—Sept. 1967 
Jan.—Sept. 1966 
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Exports Imports 
Trade of Hatchery Trade of Hatchery 
Canada® Outlook Canada Outlook 
thousands 

ae el 958 2,202 596 511 
Pee 023 1,090 913 720 
tel le 106 1,136 940 744 
aed 542 528 635 517 
soe 236 210 598 608 
eee 188 b 375 357 
eee 50 b 542 572 


@Live poultry not elsewhere specified. 
bNot reported in the Hatchery Outlook. 


Sources: 1. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Trade of Canada, Cat. No. 65-201. 
2. Canada Department of Agriculture, Hatchery Outlook. 


TABLE 2—CANADIAN EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF POULT 
ALENTS, 1962 TO SEPTEMBER, 1967 


S, TURKEY HATCHING EGGS AND TOTAL POULT EQUIV- 


Exports 
Poults Hatching Eggs 

Poult 

Equiv- 

Eggs alents 

dansoonts 19622 uyrete case 2,202 WF 1,811 
Jane—oepte (96G-s > tee 1,090 2,851 1,625 
fl 96 Grae. bee ES oa 1,136 3,228 1,840 

| SGS an er eee 528 1,526 870 

1964 ate ae 210 931 531 
VL OGS ee eye nisdtis oe 2 4 —_ 
LOG Zeer cratatete = ay — 


Imports 

Total Poults Hatching Eggs Total 

Poult Poult 
Equiv- Poult Equiv- 
alents Equiv- alents 

Eggs alents 
thousands 

4,013 596 5,676 SPB 3,831 
2,715 913 6,853 3,906 4,819 
2,976 940 7,809 4,451 5,391 
1,398 635 5,269 3,003 3,638 
741 598 5,745 3,275 3,873 
—_ 375 5,231 2,982 3,357 
— 542 5,765 3,286 3,828 


Not reported in the Hatchery Outlook. 


exchange and duty protection in relation to the U.S. 
poult price. This situation exists in Western Canada 
where hatcheries do not export poults. In Ontario, a 
poult exporting province, the poult price is presum- 
ably set by the U.S. price less 2¢ each for U.S. duty 
plus 9 per cent for exchange. This would result in a 
63¢ poult price in Ontario compared with a level of 
60¢ in the U.S.. These prices represent the theoretical 
range of prices within which Canadian poult prices 
may fluctuate in relation to U.S. poult prices. 


J. D. Kidd 


TOMATOES—CARLOT UNLOADS—TORONTO 


Information on imports of fresh fruit and vege- 
tables into Canada by city, is not readily available 
from the usual source of external trade statistics, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Statistics of receipts 
by rail, truck and boat of each kind of fruit and 
vegetable unloaded in twelve major Canadian markets, 


expressed in carlot equivalents are published by the 
Markets Information Section, Production and Mar- 
keting Branch, Canada Department of Agriculture. 
This compilation includes domestic and imported 
commodities and provides data about tomatoes 
entering the Toronto distribution system in the spring 
of the year. 

During April, May and June the Toronto market 
receives tomatoes from three main sources, Florida, 
Mexico and Ontario. Florida and Mexico supplied 
about equal amounts, on the average, over the past 
five years (Table 1). 

During the five years, 1958 to 1962, these two 
sources shared the market, sometimes substantially, 
with California, Texas, Ohio, the Bahamas and Cuba. 
In 1958 and 1959 Ontario greenhouse tomatoes held 
about 7 per cent of the market. 

During May and June of 1958 the Toronto market 
imported 270 cars of Mexican tomatoes. Since that 
time, with the exception of 1960, the trend has been 


TABLE 1—TOMATOES, CARLOT UNLOADS AT TORON- 
TO, FIVE-YEAR AND TEN-YEAR AVERAGES FOR THE 
MONTHS OF APRIL, MAY AND JUNE, 1958-67 

SS TES EE REPS I A TIE EY TIE ORE TEES 


Per Cent 
Change 
10 year 1958-62 1963-67 1958-62 
Origin Average Average Average to 1963-67 
number 
Oniariowee 94 62 126 +103 
Plonidaves cue iM IPé 81 153 + 88 
Mexico........ 179 204 155 — 22 


downward. Unloadings of tomatoes from Mexico in 
1967 were only about 60 per cent of the 1958 un- 
loadings from that country. 

During the five-year period 1958-62, Mexico was 
the greatest single supplier of imported tomatoes for 
the Toronto market. During those years there was a 
yearly average of 204 cars unloaded from that country, 
and absorbed into the Toronto distribution system. 
This represented about 40 per cent of the imported 
tomatoes. Florida the next largest single source of 
imports supplied 16 per cent during 1958-62. 

The numerical positions of the two main sources 
of imported tomatoes did not change in the next 
five years, 1963-67, but Mexico barely held the lead. 
Imports from Mexico into Toronto dropped 22 per 
cent, on the average, between the two five-year 
periods and Florida unloads increased 88 per cent. 
During that time Ontario more than doubled its 
marketings. 

In 1967 Ontario unloads on the Toronto market 
were slightly above the five-year average, but about 
12 per cent below the year before. 

In the same year, Florida tomato unloads were 
slightly above the five-year average and were 18 per 
cent greater than in 1966. 

Unloads of Mexican tomatoes during 1967 were 
below the 1963-67 average. They were 8 per cent 
below those for 1966 and considerably below the 
1958-62 average. 

The monthly average carlot unloads shown in 
Table 2 give additional perspective to the Toronto 
tomato marketings during April, May and June. 

Mexico was the dominant source of imported 
tomatoes during April in the 1958-62 period. No 
supplies from that source were received in June. The 
relative position of Mexico and Florida during April 
changed considerably in the next five-year period. 
Mexican tomatoes as a percentage of total imports 
decreased from 87 per cent to 70 per cent while 
Florida tomatoes increased from about 10 per cent 
to 28 per cent. 


TABLE 2—TOMATOES—TORONTO, MONTHLY AVER- 
AGE CARLOT UNLOADS, APRIL, MAY, JUNE, 1958-62 
AND 1963-67 

EL SE ILS ERS TET ST IS OTT ST I ESI 


Average 
Origin Period = April May June months) 
number 

Ontarionweee 1963-67 5 aS 77 42 
1958-62 3 22 67 20 
Rloridakaee 1963-67 37 76 40 51 
1958-62 16 46 19 27 
NIiexiConenee 1963-67 91 50 14 51 
1958-62 134 70 rs 68 
All imports... 1963-67 130 St 104 ee 
1958-62 153 189 161 168 


RSS AED LSE ET ASI ERI Be I PBL SE II IE ITE PS AE SETI SU TEL SSN CTO 
4 3 cars only in 1960. 


A comparison of the two five-year periods for 
May, shows the Mexican share increased 1 per cent 
but carlot unloads of tomatoes from Florida rose 
from 24 per cent to 58 per cent. Florida marketed 26 
cars more a month on the average than Mexico. 

For June the picture was again different. During 
the 1958-62 period, with the exception of three cars 
in 1960, no tomatoes were imported from Mexico. 
During 1963-67 an average of 14 cars a month arrived. 
Florida’s position changed again. It’s share of the 
total imported unloads rose 3 times from nearly 12 
per cent to 37 per cent. In the meantime Ontario 
greenhouse marketings increased considerably, rising 
from 37 to 77 carlot unloads. 

On the basis of the five-year averages the following 
conclusions may be drawn: 


The Ontario greenhouse tomato industry has 
increased its share of the total market from about 4 
per cent in 1958 to an average of 25 per cent during 
the 1963-67 period. It has done this while the total 
market decreased 13 per cent. Unloads during the 
three-month period decreased from an average of 
188 cars to 164 cars, during the past five years. 
Ontario has taken part of the market from Mexico 
and from a number of other sources. 


While Ontario producers have made substantial 
gains on the Toronto market so have the Florida 
producers. Their share of the Toronto market rose 
from 5.6 per cent in 1958 to 31 per cent in the five- 
year period ending 1967. During April, May, and 
June, 1967, Ontario’s share of the Toronto market 
remained approximately the same while Florida 
increased its share and Mexico’s share decreased. 


J. R. Burns 


POSSIBILITIES FOR FARM DEVELOPMENT IN SOUTHEASTERN 
RENFREW COUNTY, ONTARIO 
J. H. Lovering 


The study from which this paper is derived (/) was 
undertaken in response to general concern about low 
farm incomes in eastern Canada. Its purpose was to 
investigate the changes in farmers’ incomes that 
would likely occur as a result of various adjustments 
in existing farm businesses. Economic theory and 
experience in other farming areas led to the hy- 
potheses that net incomes would be substantially 
increased if more intensive farming practices were 
adopted, and business size increased. 

Farms were classified on the basis of the similarities 
of their estimated income response to new capital. A 
benchmark farm was established for each class of 
farms. Linear programming analyses based on these 
benchmarks were used to choose the more profitable 
farm enterprises from a range of possibilities that 
was wide both in terms of kind and intensity. Various 
farm organizations were compared in terms of labor 
incomes. Differences between the farm organizations 
resulting from the programming analyses and the 
benchmark farms indicated the nature of development 
possibilities. 


STUDY AREA 


The seven townships under consideration (Ad- 
maston, Bagot, Blythfield, Brougham, Grattan, 
Horton and McNab) make up a 570 square mile area 
extending south and west from the Ottawa River. 
The area is about 40 miles west of Ottawa. 

Five approximately parallel faults, trending north- 
west to southeast give rise to a series of uplands and 
lowlands. The lowland adjacent to the Ottawa River 
has an accumulation of marine or lacustrine clays, 
and may be called the Ottawa Lowland. The southern 
boundary of the Ottawa Lowland is approximately 
coincident with the Pakenham Fault. The area south 
of this fault has little clay accumulation and is part 
of the Precambrian Shield (Figure 1). 

The Ottawa Lowland is of low relief, lying between 
250 and 600 feet above sea level. Imperfectly drained 
soils deveolped in the marine or lacustrine deposits 
predominate. Along the boundary between the 
Precambrian Shield and the Lowland, however, well- 
drained gravelly and sandy loams, and clay-sand 
complexes form an interrupted belt of varying width. 
The clay and clay-sand complex soils in the Lowland 
are the best soils for agriculture in the study area (2). 

The Precambrian Shield section ranges in altitude 
between 600 and 1,400 feet above sea level, reflecting 
the horst and graben structure. The Shield is a complex 
of rock outcrops, peat, muck and sandy and gravelly 


loam soils. The graben have not been deeply filled. 
There are only a few pockets of soils sufficiently 
large and homogeneous to be mapped on a series 
basis at a scale of 1:63,360. These soils have moderate 
to severe limitations for agriculture (2). 


Crops presently grown in the area appear to be 
well adapted to the climate. Weather records indicate 
a frost-free period ranging between 104 days at 
Clontarf at the foot of Mount St. Patrick scarp in the 
Shield, to 125 days at Renfrew in the Lowland (3). 
Nearly 40 per cent of the 30 inches of mean annual 
precipitation at Sand Point on the Ottawa River 
occurs during the period May to August inclusive; at 
Clontarf, 35 per cent of the 29-inch mean annual 
precipitation occurs during the same period. The 
average daily mean temperatures during the period 
are 60°F. and 62°F. respectively (4). 


It is clear from these data that Clontarf, 35 miles 
west-southwest of Sand Point, is at a disadvantage 
regarding crop production, particularly in terms of 
the length of frost free period. As it affects the growing 
of hay and oats, the crops which predominate at 
present, the difference between the two areas is 
thought to be of little significance. 


As is to be expected, agricultural settlement is 
most extensive in the Ottawa Lowland where a rela- 
tively high proportion of the land is suited to cultiva- 
tion. In the Shield, however, most of the land has 
never been cultivated and much of what was once 
tilled has been reverting to forest since the 1930's. 
Settlement in this area is sparse. 


FARM CLASSIFICATION 


Realistic plans for farm adjustments must be 
closely tailored to available farm resources. Limita- 
tions of time and resources, however, precluded the 
study of individual farms in detail. The use of a farm 
classification system was indicated. As prescribed 
by the overall purpose of the study, the classification 
system should group together farms having similar 
income changes resulting from similar business 
adjustments. That is, farms having similar production 
functions should be in the same class. 


Farms were classified on the basis of data obtained 
from farmers, pedologists, agronomists, agricultural 
engineers, and animal husbandmen as well as a 
variety of published material including weather 
records, soil maps and fertility trials. 

The field classification of farms consisted of a 
roadside appraisal in conjunction with records from 
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nearby similar businesses, the soil map and aerial 
photographs. Judgments were made as to the extent of 
income response to added investment for each farm 
under the assumption of good management. Long- 
run development possibilities were an important 
consideration in this process. It is recognized that 
analyses made on this basis will not specifically 
apply to any one farm, but they should be of relevance 
to most farms. 


Class I is made up of farms having a low overall 
response (5). Most of the land is severely limited in 
its use for agriculture by rock outcrops, stoniness, 
coarse-textured and infertile soils, rough topography, 
or poor drainage. The 1964 average gross value of 
product sales of $2,672 (Table 2) indicates that many 
of the existing farms will likely be incorporated into 
adjacent ones, turned into part-time farms or be 
used for recreational purposes. Non-land real estate 
inputs are usually poorly maintained and quite 
inefficient. Fields average less than eight acres in size 
and are surrounded by stone-filled hedgerows. 


The principal soils in response class I are the Mont- 
eagle-rock complex, the Tweed-rock complex, Egan- 
ville loam-rocky phase, Eganville loam-shallow phase, 
Burnstown loam, White Lake gravelly sandy loam 
and Westmeath gravelly sandy loam. Most of the 
response class I farms have the Monteagle-rock 
complex or the Tweed-rock complex as their principal 
soils, at least in terms of area. The area of the rock 
complexes is generally unsuited to cultivation, and 
only small widely scattered areas of Eganville, 
Burnstown, White Lake or Westmeath soils offer 
better alternatives. But their small areas are often 
too isolated, too stony, too shallow, or steep for even 
moderately efficient operations. Only 2 per cent of 
the farms have soils rated above capability class 4 
(Table 1). The crop yield index for class I is 80, 
indicating crop yields well below the county average. 

Class Il comprises farms on which short-run re- 
sponse is only moderate. With 1964 gross value of 
product sales of $4,997 it is evident that existing 
farm businesses do not provide for the operator’s 
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TABLE 1—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FARMS 
ACCORDING TO THE SINGLE MOST EXTENSIVE SOIL 
CAPABILITY UNIT ON EACH FARM, SOUTHEASTERN 
RENFREW COUNTY 


Soil Response Classes 
Capability 
Rating I lI Il All 
per cent 
Pe 2 63 94 55 
3 —- aoe oS = 
4 38 18 4 19 
5 14 —_ —_ 4 
6 — 9 — 3 
7 46 10 2 19 
Totals..... 100 100 100 100 


living requirements and new capital. Non-land real 
estate items do not lend themselves to efficient use. 
Most of the farms in this class are small but do have 
responsive land resources, so that long-run develop- 
ment possibilities are good. 

The principal soils in response class II are Renfrew 
clay, Renfrew-sand complex, Rideau clay, Rideau- 
sand complex, Uplands fine sandy loam and Egan- 
ville loam. Sixty-three per cent of the farms have soils 
of capability class II. In many parts of the class II 
areas these soils occur in a pattern somewhat more 
complex than in class III, and obstructions such as 
rock outcrop and stoniness combine with in-field soil 
variability to make it more difficult to operate effici- 
ently and to combine farms into larger units. The 
Eganville loams in this class are more stony than 
those in class III. A crop yield index of 94 for class II 
farms indicates yields slightly below the county 
average. 

Class III comprises farms on which response is 
high. Farming returns are sufficient to justify rela- 
tively large investments in buildings and equipment. 
The 1964 average gross value of product sales of 
$13,746 results from larger farms on which the rates 
of production are higher, and on which buildings and 
machinery complements permit relatively efficient 
operation. The soils on most of the farms in this class 
have responded well to technological changes in the 
past and show promise of doing so in the future. 

The principal soils in response class III are Renfrew 
clay, Renfrew-sand complex, Rideau clay, Rideau- 
sand complex, Eganville loam and Uplands fine 
sandy loam. Ninety-four per cent of the farms in this 
class are on soils of capability class II. Seventy per 
cent of the farms are on Renfrew clay and Rideau 
clay. These farms have relatively uniform soils that 
have responded well to soil amendments and technol- 
ogical change. On the better farms, in this class 
particularly in the area west of Renfrew, tiling and 
ditching is extensive. Many farmers have found that 
relatively little drainage is required to make the soils 
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suitable for alfalfa. The remaining 30 per cent of the 
farms have less responsive soils, in which variability 
is greater, especially in the clay-sand complexes. But, 
ease and timeliness of operations more than offset 
this variability. The extent of Eganville loam in 
response class III is small. It has relatively few stones. 
Uplands fine sandy loam, a capability class 4 soil, is 
being used in the area northwest of Renfrew, to grow 
tobacco with the aid of irrigation. The crop yield 
index of 102 for response class III indicates that 
yields are just above the county average. 


DESCRIPTION OF FARMS 


A general description of the commercial farms in 
each response class is given in Table 2. The figures 
shown are arithmetic means from a 20 per cent simple 
random sample of farms taken in 1964. In 1966 a 
purposive sample of 36 farms was selected, and labor 
income records were taken. The better farms (6) in 
each response class were chosen because data from 
these farms are more indicative of the results that 
can be obtained under good management. A propor- 
tionately larger sample was taken from response class 
III than from the other two classes because its farms 
tend to show the nature of response to more intensive 
management on the important soil classes. 

Financial data from this purposive sample by 
response class and for the sample as a whole are 
given in Table 3. The figures for the whole sample 
are biased upward because of the heavier sampling 
rate in class III. Some of the values shown in Table 3 
have been strongly influenced by severe drought con- 
ditions that existed in 1965. Livestock sales, inventory 
increases (largely in feed and supplies), and purchases 
of feeds, especially grain, are likely higher than normal. 

The differences between response classes shown in 
Table 3 are in good agreement with those in Table 2 
and are those to be expected from the way in which 
the response classes were established. 


BENCHMARK FARMS 


A benchmark farm was established for each re- 
sponse class to provide a starting point for adjust- 
ment analyses and to serve as a summary description 
of the farms and farm businesses. The benchmark 
farms approximate average response within each 
class. The major factors used in their selection were 
morphological soil class, cultivated acreage, number, 
kinds and sizes of enterprises, and rates of production. 

Farm organization and costs and returns for each 
of the benchmark farms are given in Tables 4 and 5. 
On the class I benchmark farm the crop rotation is 2 
years of oats and 8 years of hay. About 10 acres, 
mainly hay, are manured annually. No commercial 


TABLE 2—CHARACTERISTICS OF COMMERCIAL FARMS, SOUTHEASTERN RENFREW COUNTY, 1964 
SS DS LE TS ES I ISS SE SS DIE EY SIG 


Response Classes 


I II Il All 
Puamiper Ol Part-time Tarms SUIVOYOU. ..:.4.+...0cc00c.svchevecscan 41 il7/ 3 61 
Number of commercial farms surveyed.................c cece ee eeee 37 40 41 118 
Commercial farms surveyed as a per cent of all farms in each class... 9 14 27 14 
FARM DESCRIPTION 
Re ARNON MRM a Hag se, tee Toe Fs ch fend aide x: GOR « Go Sa 245 Silo 605 390 
BEe at ATR SOLA IOS hy 6 5.4 ci cide cs ame Peek ae ee ec oe 166 209 431 270 
Be Ma aER CR AOCIEOMMIN Fe 9379 dee ho Le ew cae Po ec Oe ee ee cet 79 104 174 120 
As una EARLE 2 Sere os ot tnt oar Bic sc el Swe ee ee 29 35 71 45 
AEDES EO IE oT |e eed Re ae eR At laa eae ie 352 283 360 331 
Sr Om re clearer ne ee) See ne fhe) an CEN e Vek eS 56 85 143 96 
Dialer Ge OLMMatO DAStIOr i sls. Coney oboe ee et 15 32 64 BL 
DeLee OS Olena DAStUT Oca) 5 c.s-dos 6 caioe 6c ole eet 56 SVs 45 46 
OIC ELE Se rhe n 2 8 eee le ce et TAN ESA Se 225 129 108 152 
INTENSITY OF LAND USE 
COUTTS.) a LS tn, ar 80 94 102 92 
Wrork Units per 100 acres operated... 5 2. es otk thet haces 70 110 170 118 
Head of cattle per 100 acres operated.............:0..0c0e cues 8 12 20 14 
ropped acres per head of. Cattlouc.cs... 226 sscem eet cts a: 9 2.4 2.0 Pape 
dollars 
PRODUCT SALES AND LAND VALUES 
Waee Of Land anc -DUlIGINGSs © ooc4 6 inc eee cB EER SSSR taba ye 8, 700 12,651 23,000 14,776 
Value of land and buildings per cropped acre................... 155 149 160 154 
iroee earn Gr DrOgUnr SalOS.. fo oe es cou nbdi vas 2,672 4,997 13,746 7,269 
Gross value of product sales per cropped acre............:..05 48 59 96 76 
Gross value of product sales per head of cattle................. 92 143 194 161 
LABOR EFFICIENCY 
WV OLKGUIMITSs DOMMNAN aes facccOt AG co ccccaro era ho ale cen mieten cdeers 175 224 336 260 
ESpPPOdrAClOS- POF MAR rev reece ee eNeT TEE OET US oko sews cue cs 40 61 79 64 
Sleatnor CatlionsOriman.... QMO ec ny as ste Mss onc exccevaccoes 21 25 39 30 


*A work unit is the amount of directly productive work done by a typical operator in a 10-hour day, using typical production 


methods. 


>The crop index compares crop yields relative to the County average which is taken to be 100. 


fertilizer is used. The hay is cut early in July, well 
after the optimum cutting date. Oat seed is taken from 
the previous year’s crop. No herbicides are used. 


The class I farm has the following items of equip- 
ment: a two-plow tractor, half-ton truck, plow, disc, 
cultivator, harrows, wagon, mower, hay rake, grain 
drill and manure spreader. Most of these items are 
old, but still serviceable. Table 4 shows an equipment 
inventory value of $4,000. The approximate new cost 
of these items is $11,000. 

The more important farm buildings are a clap- 
board structure used for feed and equipment storage, 
a 13 stanchion log stable used to house the cows, 
and another log building used for the other livestock. 
Neither of the log buildings has space for feed storage. 
The buildings are inconveniently arranged, both 
internally and with respect to each other. Field 
arrangement is similarly inconvenient; fields average 
six acres in size and are separated by stone-filled 
hedgerows. 

The crop rotation on the class I] benchmark farm 
consists of two years of oats and five years of hay and 
pasture. About 25 acres, mostly hay and pasture, are 
manured annually. No commercial fertilizer is used. 
Hay is cut early in July, well after the optimum cutting 


date. Oat seed is taken from the previous year’s crop, 
No herbicides are used. 


The class II farm has the following items of equip- 
ment: a car, half-ton truck, three-plow tractor, plow, 
disc, harrows, cultivator, wagon, mower, rake, baler, 
grain drill, and manure spreader. A comparison of the 
inventory value of these items ($7,600) with the 
approximate new price of these items, about $17,000, 
indicates that the equipment used on the class II 
benchmark is somewhat newer and in better condition 
than that on the class I benchmark farm. 

The main buildings consist of a conventional 20 
stanchion barn with pen space, and adequate hay 
storage. A second frame structure provides space for 
equipment and feed storage. All buildings have 
electricity. There is no silo. The average field size is 
about 15 acres. Since there are very few stones on the 
farm the removal of hedge-rows would be much less 
difficult than on the class I benchmark farm. 


The crop rotation on the class III benchmark farm 
is two years of small grains and corn, and five years 
of hay and pasture. About 45 acres of the corn, hay 
and pasture are manured each year. Commercial 
fertilizer is used only on the small grains and corn. 
Oats and barley receive about 150 pounds of 10-10-10 
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TABLE 3—FINANCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE BETTER FARM BUSINESSES SOUTHEASTERN RENFREW COUNTY, 
1966 


Response Classes 


I ll Il All 
Nuniber Of farms costo aeteanucrsacucht: ocane eetatcteone rs em teeeakse eRe 8 9 19 36 
Number Of Crop ACreSs ss ctsc.00% See aan ass osc be ee etemans 64 112 143 118 
dollars 

Buildina2costs,. ssicerane s ccos-cmterss esky wa eer eet e Senet eee eee 122 95 1,291 732 
Insurance? all’ty PeSee ccc ct acckbee eo coe 6 Ee Oe eee erent 62 61 137 101 
DaliryeSUPPILOS 2: ccncenteers ochc ec oo cuss oe eae epee ain ee ore nc) ee 11 29 43 oe 
Breeding Teese: eset ccok ons. epereslais oouie setae oy eee oretere reas orate 35 58 98 74 
Veteginary-andiimecdicinO1..caere tens ca Meee en Ree rie ee rece 32 46 142 94 
F@NGORCOSTS sce o:c RRger an oec TR SLS ce io REM oes ons ERY cetyl ener 27 19 71 48 
Soeedsrand: theatmMOlltncs: a. h0e remem ies eer rer cere ere 118 154 308 226 
TR (elope earings. naar aha Ne aeenahas cc inteepspie te actions » nates beagle pall ide ents ol «Bola 239 301 498 391 
ET OCUTICILV Nee then cca ene Semone tee eRe te a oe UA Aiea ee redry 83 1 180 143 
PULAU P42! gente ReneS eee enet REN a BMeARTG Rene. rer GO cE Sh ES Goo of 128 110 380 256 
FIrredRabore rs maint re sere ae eee tee MEE eee te ee gee, 88 278 399 300 
Unpaidslabornt. 2 eat Mech See, Pe ere cree. ee 213 284 1,074 685 
Purchased feeds. fe Sodsctensi es etc socsadivas aa Peak elke eae oc ee 1,917 1,742 6,169 4,117 
Powemequipmentsoperating COStSaaes see eter eee are eerie icra: 543 651 1,283 961 
Tiractonioperating: Costsemeewe. 46s, Sete ee. Le eee 315 267 760 538 
Oihecequipmenteoperabingucosts..5 eee eae eee eee 42 97 174 125 
Equipment#purchasedsmrrc: e1 tewe. fcc... cheer inc nee eon eee 6 639 949 2,002 1,436 
Livestock:purchasedee ans eae ceieees ane: SRS SNS ots, ene: 819 249 8,526 4,744 
WOtawOXPOMSOS, «comers scr see Ce. cots Mier iere ee tie cran Geer ae 5,396 6,918 24,418 15,816 
Livestock -SaleSiin.. paocetiuue See ed a ee OE eee 3,073 2,344 16,365 9,906 
LEIVeSTOCeproducisaleS=.meem tet vr er terete ratte nte Sierras 796 3,756 6,493 4,543 
{nVentonyiinckeasetee.t... 5. eee eres ee em ee cee ce ee 2,347 2,525 6,100 4,372 
FOLAOCOIDES ee Ck see ee ea oe ee nee weet nee tae eC 6,981 9,585 31,044 20 , 332 
Ending inventory values 

landvandeDuilgingsees croc. se ee orecoe eae oe Ree cc eee 14,000 23 , 800 33,000 26,556 

FIVOSCOCKS vay cd clase Mes acy sphere caisg oe eh aus bab aaa th do andi aaa: en 6,189 SroiiZ 16,201 12,005 

NOWS_COUIDIN ON eres cei cc oat nr mm tic rere eter meee hee 1,961 3,893 4,240 3,646 

OLHEMEGUIPMEN ese, oA ohare. eees Stl ee oe niet BA co Aes eee 1,979 3,868 8,565 5,927 

feed.and SUDDIIES sak, stem. cvetaciats ieee See ie. eee 2,662 4,408 old 5,660 
Totalhendinginventory 2.208 2 VO A see ee. 26,791 44 286 69,521 53,617 
PAborlncOmesceryn cer etree sere eee wenn arate acre Per rere 66 196 2,624 1,448 


TABLE 4—BENCHMARK FARM ORGANIZATIONS 


Response Classes 


| HI Il 
acres 
Land Use 
POCA TE UW ae 66-2 aca cea actsiens seca he tices cot takoas Rive esasie keke oe GCE 250 196 320 
Gropp lard esos, Se eee ee A rE, Seo See. Gs a = 70 117 200 
Oe ee Ee ee ae ee ee Re NS es hone 25 30 30 
BE Vd C= Wg SR al ease cl ate tn ath nin a ha oleh «lated icon oy Wis’o WA SR — —_ 15 
Corn sy eee eS FRE, SNe Oe Se ee. eee re ee — _- 15 
ay ben Piers, re eee et on Petes. ae coo ee ee. ee ee 45 50 80 
PASUIO', scene cere haioeeenecie Weve ice Rate a eteEeE ee — 37 60 
Unimproved pasttire 29 FS Rae ee ee Pee. Sn ec ee 50 8 37 
Woods,and- othe ttle? seven hited Meni) Shere cae. . eae 130 71 83 
Livestock head 
COWS). Bon A AGRE ye ae ee Ore. Ree ee 13 15 25 
2 | RR Ree fa i ee ii pala Men, * Peicetr caade O a e. | odee ae 1 1 — 
Replacement heifers4. Bet (eee Le eee ee ee ook cen, OR 2 4 5 
GCalVesincive iets he 5 fone EER A cob na. Ec «See ee 13 13 22 
FGOCOTS ioc ciccsiets wathsse' stseustsve cusscutas yee iact thera eee ee eee a ee —_ 11 1% 
SOWS se ASL SER SRO Se Ae ee. ee eee 1 2 3 
FIGS Roy sh cs Ber eS Be SUR. ee. |. Re eee ee a 6 14 21 
CST ST ae RR oy a ed ee SEE oi eet eb TV | ait Re eet ae. ole ani 40 100 150 
Fiorses*<? 22 S22 Poe JUS Ae PONG De SIE |. ree Gee 2 -- — 


TABLE 4—BENCHMARK FARM ORGANIZATIONS (Concluded) 
ee . 


Response Classes 


eee 


Inventory 


RRR Pe a oan ee oe wrath ace Gite a Mire vc, olticant eee 
SIOMIONU er. Fre ere bee ree te JOOS TM, ISD. 
LAC eet TE early, ass ste uty atk S wad onctasien goles Sheth « 
NN PRET hPL Mr Ae io nae tate aan gig nck 


Miscellaneous Factors 


BuiKepors COMMOGUNUS eae: 2o Bios Memene eS 40.08. em . 
Dea eee Any Or COMIR, «4.45 hi... ser A ade 4s s Siedaooens aetS% « 
eR acre, ONISt oe ctr s ee a ee 


| ll Ill 
dollars 
Se ee oe 14,000 16,000 30,000 
RR eee 4,000 7,600 12,700 
5 5 ee 4,600 5,500 10,700 
aA eee ae 700 1,100 1,800 
ee 23 , 300 30, 200 55,200 
Dee aN Ree 3,500 5,500 6,500 
L AO ae ee 15 15 10 
ern ae re tol in6 2 
AT Hee eta — — 12 
OES 5 sa Nhs 25 35 40 
nc I orton pen Teen — a 30 


mee 


TABLE 5—BENCHMARK FARM COSTS AND RETURNS 


em ee 


Response Classes 


I II II 
Receipts dollars 
Ried IANO MIE Seer, Semen Meee kel bey cine Set Be oh Pe, CP ae. Oh 770 1,810 6, 500 
WOO nu doe ee ee a, a Se ee ee ewe TT ae eee eee ees eee 320 330 840 
TELE ree inert chm aa v steeper es auaogaanoiatllie chs oc slonbocsnoiaupiekenawoianaearsed tes 480 790 1,080 
Sean). Winall ce, Metde, ooo ARLE SET ROU, sc ss. 880 990 2,660 
OIE ots UE oy er, en a ek eee ae are err Meme. Fi 230 550 1,730 
EL EES svar asic cae segs oR PRR aR mea eae end Nt acre el alr ale” 120 390 650 
Sree Oe RON: SRE ey ee aT. SEY, Ae re ee SR CO, — 10 20 
ORCUTT CE | ST See Ae See eee SORIA ee eee nen ee Se See 150 200 200 
OLaipNOCOID Simi ines he) BORON: MIE, I ok or A 2,950 5,070 13,680 
Expenses 
ETAL OCLs ees ce ie ee ee ee ee cnn oe, 20 40 780 
MMMBORUIDUNON Ores Sorc’ a.) S af tous tars peubshes HACIA OR + fle SEDER OS 500 650 1,720 
Sn Sm ACTEM ORE OMe io a aks cel anil es eho Ark tes © ae ae eee 150 250 770 
MACHINGsIhO. abr te Gn ese ee oe eat oe ne ee, Beek, ee ee 320 150 — 
COUNT Ya SS dyes 5 NB RGR oa a ae SOR PS arg: Bn nt RC Ee 110 700 2,140 
MOLOuimMal vec Gnmle Gl CinGmr cman wy. Shatin een nt tins .es bi) eee 30 50 120 
POU DGS aaa. WEA A TUE SSE OE SA A Oe 4 Bate Aes tb Oe 20 30 60 
SLU LplQe he Wl GTIEUEI 200 MS aS aN Sele OE Oe A Re Rn alee ee ae 650 650 1,040 
SRN ee ee ae sete 926 eect coat aia = a of SAI ede SETAE A 350 480 1,000 
PERRAULEALIAGUS on TC er ae ee ee 50 200 150 
WiHTtesrancumISCEMANGOUGe esis... . ovnteins ss We ys cae Os 8 eat oe 200 250 630 
SWANS! [MEE (205 Oo ONS Oe lid es REO a A Nee el SR 2,400 3,450 8,410 
STC UO MEE 8. atts» ces eee eae oe eo Oe ee eS 550 1,620 5,270 
HnkenestsoninvestnontzatO.pPorniCOnuMny ses) a. bids ax.s, sucks x a.r ecu Seb prcine 1,400 1,810 3,310 
PER TNO ore or i 5 Rissak Gate SO ea Leg OSL A oe pea eR oie —850 —190 1,960 


fertilizer per acre, and about 200 pounds of 5-20-10 
plus 180 pounds of ammonium nitrate per acre are 
applied to corn. Hay is cut earlier than on the class I 
and class I] benchmark farms, but later than the 
optimum. The use of herbicides and pasture manage- 
ment practices is small. 

The class III farm has the following major items 
of equipment: a car, half-ton truck, two-plow and 
three-plow tractor, 2 plows, disc, harrows, cultivator, 
2 wagons, hay rake, mower, baler, grain drill, manure 


90318—34 


spreader, pull-type combine, milking machine, and 
can cooler. Corn harvesting equipment is owned in 
partnership with a neighbour. The value of the equip- 
ment inventory is about 53 per cent of the new cost 
($24,000), as opposed to about 36 per cent for the 
class land about 45 per cent for the class II benchmark 
farms. 

The barn is of conventional construction with 30 
stanchions, pen space, and adequate hay storage. A 
second frame structure serves for equipment storage. 
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All buildings have electricity. The bunk silo holds 
160 tons. 


Response class I is characterized by highly unfavor- 
able land resources and small, extensively operated 
farms that provide very low labor returns. The land 
resources in class II are responsive, but small farms 
and low levels of intensity combine to produce low 
labor returns. Class III farms are relatively large, and 
have responsive real estate resources. These factors 
combined with higher levels of farming intensity 
provide much higher labor returns. 


ANALYTIC RESULTS 


A wide range of farming alternatives, in terms of 
kind and intensity were established for linear pro- 
gramming analyses (7). Provision for farm business 
expansion was made by supplying varying amounts 
of loan capital. A relatively high level of management 
was assumed in each alternative. 


Table 6 shows the farm organizations, receipts and 
expenses resulting from analyses based on the re- 
sponse class I benchmark farm. Although labor 
incomes can be increased by some $1,200 over the 
benchmark situation, they persist at such a low level 
that no operator, possessing the required skills and 
knowledge, would be expected to remain on this or 
similar farms. The various plans shown in Table 6 
are not those for “‘successful’’ farms; they do not 
provide competitive returns to their operators’ labor 
and management. This benchmark farm does not 
respond (response being measured in terms of labor 
income) to levels of capital beyond those shown in 
the fourth column of Table 6. This is to be anticipated 


from the criteria and methods used in the response 
classification of farms. 

Table 7 shows the farm organizations, receipts and 
expenses suggested by analyses on the response class 
II benchmark farm. Given the assumed input-output 
relationships, prices and good management it seems 
clear that labor incomes can be increased substantially 
on farms similar to the response class II benchmark 
farm. 

The various organizations shown may be so de- 
manding in respect of skill and management ability 
as to be considered out of reach by many farmers. 
The expansion path shown by the sequence of plans 
in Table 7 is, however, not limited in its application 
by skill and management levels as long as those 
levels are high enough to justify farming, and dis- 
tributed among enterprises in proportion to the 
assumed levels of skill and management. 

The expansion path is to use capital to: 


(1) expand the dairy and swine enterprises to the 
limits of the farm’s initial resource package, 
expand acreage of crop land and numbers of 
beef animals and /or dairy replacement heifers, 
as long as land and beef space are available, and 
begin expansion of the dairy herd and facilities 
when the initial beef space is fully occupied. 
In the event that land is unavailable for pur- 
chase or rent, the expansion path is to build 
dairy space and begin a further intensification 
of the cropping program through the intro- 
duction of corn for silage. 

Given the assumptions of this study, there are no 
conditions under which the construction of facilities 
for additional beef and/or swine is economically 


(2) 


(3) 


TABLE 6—INCOME RESPONSE OF THE CLASS | BENCHMARK FARM TO ADDED CAPITAL; DAIRY, BEEF AND SWINE 


ENTERPRISES 

Total Current Capital $2,000 4,000 6 , 000 8,000 10,000 12,000 14,000 
BOrroweds@ apital asta et ene ener $ - 2,000 4,000 6,000 8,000 10,000 12,000 
CropracresS: 26 cf icc eeene a techs acto tee 48 79 104 128 150 174 198 
BaStUNOL se hick tn ee eco Snare ee ese v4 11 15 18 21 25 28 
belay Sa os sca eRe os ae en U7 28 oF 46 54 62 71 
Rati, chic ain is 6 athe etek eee oe eee 24 34 52 64 75 87 99 
Wea a F. eccie c cx ete see ne ence OI cee — 6 — — — — — 
DAW CONS, (Xr) 2s icentihienteisiasnaanensnmaacane aeons: 8 13 16 19 22 26 29 
Dairy beet (Keg). 220. kanulate acute won cs — 2 6 10 13 il? 21 
SOW Ors Ga (Kes) oa, as ke eek ws es 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

dollars 

GSS TOCOINO cat vtasdt once nok eee 4,720 7,600 9,840 12,080 14,140 16,880 19,120 
Mariable OxpO0S0S « p.nscie ons oes ep et seh os 2,020 3,890 5,600 LA olO 8,940 10,740 12,480 
RIxed OxpeniseSian. spore atetatee Cire 1,970 2,090 2,470 2,640 2,950 3,670 4,340 
aotaliaxpenses UA0.. Oe. See. at. Tee 3,990 5,980 8,070 9,950 11,890 14,410 16,820 
Peat UIRCOITIOS © ccate ome ¢ etna euee ootee meta 730 1,620 Arerae, PAK) 2,250 2,470 2,300 
ERHOMUMECING, «i cen cae ce ees cae sete — 540 290 220 440 380 250 —170 


“Total current capital supplied does not cover fixed costs, but does include the annual service costs of loans equal to the 
purchase prices of added land and buildings. Hence, total expenses exceed total current capital by the amount of fixed expenses 


less annual service costs of these loans. 
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TABLE 7—INCOME RESPONSE OF THE CLASS I] BENCHMARK FARM TO ADDED CAPITAL; DAIRY, BEEF AND SWINE 
ENTERPRISES 


-_-_——_—_————— ee eeeeeseesesesess—‘“# 


Total Current Capital $4,000 8,000 12,000 16,000 20,000 24,000 
Borrowed Capital — 4,000 8,000 12,000 16,000 20,000 
Cronsaeroest ..... Sabicea s. vii ied). base x.ot over 88 141 193 233 2502 250 
FTE ERE RS BES Rt Ie ENE ns na ial 12 20 27 33 Sho 39 
Eee ea ae ees tied at TOL £ 32 50 69 84 90 86 
Petaeters.sacors6.<aid olieus cmd. ters. eet iies oe at 16 — —- — — = 
EC Se as ie eT — 71 97 116 125 119 
ONGORSES TR Ese kh mel GUE Fy | 28 — — —— — — 
one TameianGa: lies sie Bo. tecieotl terry. hes cca ios. moe — — — — — 6 
LT EEC ON ae ee eee ea anne 18 20 20 28 46 13 
Dany sUOOR oxgaleeens Shae ee et ee IL — 23 43 Oe 40 i 
Damystepltheifers (X15) (NM). C nacker. lesieses [Ws exert — 12 29 32 23 — 
SOWIE 2 MIRLOIS OAC) (Kas): 6 ho ates, = 940 PBbo ab aca, 3 3 3 3 3 3 
dollars 
BOC Bt aa a chins cad ook 6 Bose oss 4 11,920 18,600 24,600 30,690 35,750 40,180 
Pata Dieoxpensesse elnino rials desl eel, hor, 4,080 7,750 11,090 14,370 16,990 20 , 220 
ee TEE ev ne nD 3,360 3,780 4,010 5,100 6,300 6,810 
We AMOXKUONGRG tn ter. Set ee 7,440 i, 5380 15,100 19,470 23, 290 27,030 
OES FRYE ae RT aE ee Cc 4,480 7,070 9,500 11,220 12,460 13,150 
COM arse ee se ee 2,190 4,470 6,550 7,540 8,230 8,560 


*Total acreage arbitrarily bounded at this level. 


TABLE 8—INCOME RESPONSE OF THE CLASS II] BENCHMARK FARM TO ADDED CAPITAL; DAIRY, BEEF AND SWINE 
ENTERPRISES 


—_—_—_——n—_ rk a 


Total Current Capital $11,000 16,000 21,000 36,000 
Borrowed Capital $ — 5,000 10,000 25,000 
Mroptacrestent Winnie). 22love. Sviivintiniog « fury he 200 244 308 4307 
Raed NE cha IBS di PN aes Gens TF tos, cctervnnit hors ou. i 28 35 44 66 
ELS cichcne cacti gnengt 05. aN ca ite a lellal tien. cela lnenenaneiel 72 87 110 149 
orneroironage tou. NO Os Tae: OC OL Pee DiOW OTNel leet s — — — 8 
SUR tet 9 aR nr Seng a” ORT a 1 eae 100 122 154 207 
Pe eAMN ARGS Rs eee ks tives cok a aot 10 30 30 69 
Paro Agemt, 10, Stan et plese Cl iil... ew, 31 29 55 56 
Bea OER I a) 6 ont acts Bia wav meeehe «mined Sa Moke 64 50 71 7M 
aye womimCr sac, (Nea)... %. see. sss oes. Gee. tee A! 7 7 7/ 7 
dollars 
NE a a a ia cl hat cm om Gruss 24,420 32,190 39,840 60 , 550 
Benahle eouseaaa) s<)-euliersnidie. aidiansl o eids mages. +0 BOR 11,040 15,450 19,680 31,570 
BERRIES erty ae te kN ER oe Te ge Fy ay, 4.600 4.860 5.590 8.430 
Bpralexpansesye <5 658. Reade. £t. tee. SL i gy ree, 15,640 20,310 25,270 40,000 
RT UE ie coins Moines fons caeiis eater’. ais cra cus 0 8,780 11,880 14,570 20, 550 
ls LD es MAS AK Bal came 8 Came Ln eRe 0 ld re 1 ae 5,730 8,500 10,530 14,640 


*Total acreage abritrarily bounded at this level. 


desirable, providing that the dairy enterprise, Xo, is 
permitted as an alternative. The presence of beef and 
swine enterprises in the various farm plans hinges 
entirely on the beef and swine housing initially present 
on the benchmark farms. 


Results of analyses based on the response class III 
benchmark farm are shown in Table 8. A comparison 
of Tables 7 and 8 indicates that basic farm organiza- 
tions are similar. The expansion path discussed in 
connection with response class II farms is also indic- 


ated by the sequence of plans shown in Table 8. The 
relatively greater emphasis on beef in the class III 
situation appears to be due to a slightly higher ratio 
of beef space to dairy space than is the case in class II 
and a much higher capital to land ratio in the last 
plan for class II (Table 7) than in the last plan for 
class III (Table 8). If additional capital beyond the 
$36,000 level were made available in the class III 
situation, a further increase in dairying would be 
expected. Both the short and long-run development 
possibilities on the class III farm are good. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR COMPETITIVE FARMS 


Although none of the plans in Tables 6, 7 and 8 deal 
solely with dairying, these and other data which have 
been omitted for the sake of brevity indicate that 
dairy, under the assumed conditions is the most 
profitable single enterprise. These plans also provide 
data in respect of efficient cropping programs for the 
support of a dairy herd. These data have been used to 
establish a plan for a dairy farm providing what is 
suggested to be a competitive labor return for a 
skilled operator (Table 9). 


TABLE 9—PLAN FOR A 50-COW DAIRY FARM, RES- 
PONSE CLASS Il 


Receipts dollars 


Milk, calves, cull cows from a herd of 50 cows 


Variable Expenses 
PastunemodracneSeattpuc Osama sets aie 80 
Haye boracresrtattplOLcOmm eet nee 


Barley soOracresnain) lite Orme nn ae 890 
(GVO d) eu tel Osean aeohesbeostnonb cade c 4,400 
12a 0 eel em ee el kee, wale oy ec een ree 4,200 
Fertilizers oer roe or pen eee ee 850 
11,020 
Fixed Expenses 
(aXGS: 2. See ees sao Me $ 450 
insurance! Wee see o/c ame oe $ 120 1,650 
BUCS eiercge tera taew setae $ 1,080 
Equipment depreciationn crete PI PANG, 
Gar and*truckeoperationtaess...-25. eee - 500 
Utilities and miscellaneous................ 510 
4,910 
WotalkExpensesins oeeenien see E ee 15,930 
ariel NcOmer: cemcetty cy acta wo aiele eer 9,320 
Interest at 6 per cent on average farm inventory 
realvestate waeccnae ee eee ei a 9,000 
ECuUIDIMONter ert ener ce: 15,000 
CO... the tetas &. Sere mete 3,600 
HIVOSTOCK: .. Aree Paice cuca oer 14,000 
$71,600 X .06 4,300 
LAaDOG I REGING «27 ore te io tka sR ee ceed ee 5,020 


The farm plan in Table 9 represents good manage- 
ment of crops and cows. The major components of 
the technology assumed in respect of the dairy enter- 
prise are a conventional stanchion barn, a four unit 
milker and a bulk cooler. Compared to other systems, 
the technology assumed here does not lend itself to 
efficient labor use. 

It is likely that the competitive position of farms 
represented by this plan will decline as farm costs 
continue to increase and as the more efficient tech- 
nology already in existence is used more widely in the 
industry. This farm plan represents, therefore, a 
situation that should be competitive for only a rela- 
tively short period of time. 
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Table 9 indicates that annual sales of about 550,000 
pounds ($4.00/cwt., f.o.b. farm) are required under 
the conditions established for this study to provide 
what might be considered a competitive labor return. 
Present subsidized prices offer good incentive to some 
farmers to expand their dairy enterprise. 

In order for the incentive to be effective additional 
subsidy quotas must be available. Present prices do 
not offer much incentive for expansion to dairy men 
whose rates of production of milk and crops are only 
moderate. Table 10 shows farm plans for various 
amounts of capital when 9,000 Ibs. of milk per cow 
are sold and crop yields are reduced by about 15 
per cent. 

If needed adjustments are made in the dairy industry 
there will be fewer dairy farms and reduced milk 
production. A large quantity of agricultural resources 
will be freed for alternative production possibilities. 
In Renfrew County, and much of eastern Canada, 
beef cattle and swine are the two main alternatives. 
It is of interest therefore, to examine the requirements 
of competitive farms based on these enterprises. 

Tables 11 and 12 show farm organizations, receipts 
and expenses for the class I and II benchmark farms 
for various amounts of capital, when dairying is 
excluded as an alternative. Table 11 indicates that the 
response class I benchmark farm cannot be built up 
to provide a competitive labor income. It is likely 
that a competitive livestock operation having land 
resources similar to those of the class I benchmark 
farm would need to be based to an important extent 
on purchased feed. 

Table 12 specifies the nature of competitive farms 
based on swine and dairy replacement heifers. 
Although the opportunities for raising and selling 
these heifers by non-dairy farmers are increasing, the 
demand for them does not appear to be sufficient to 
make this a feasible enterprise for very large numbers 
of operators. 

Table 13 shows expansion plans for the class II 
benchmark farm when the only beef enterprises 
permitted are those using the standard beef breeds. 
The labor incomes shown are relatively low. 

The farm plans in Tables 7 to 13 indicate that there 
are opportunities for substantial farm development 
in response classes II and III. The development of 
competitive farms requires good management, high 
rates of crop and animal production and a sufficient 
acreage of responsive soils. 

In the present context of farm development in 
Renfrew County and in similar areas in eastern 
Canada where public funds are being used to speed 
farm development these requirements should serve 
to guide the use of those funds, and of private invest- 
ment as well. Under foreseeable price and demand 
conditions for agricultural products, and given the 


TABLE 10—INCOME RESPONSE OF THE CLASS I} BENCHMARK FARM TO ADDED CAPITAL; DAIRY, BEEF AND SWINE 


ENTERPRISES; LOWER RATES OF PRODUCTION 


OO eeeeesesSesesSsSéaF 


Grn GorrentiCapitaly af 4. <Aee clot, rrccute BR. ..... 000.2 


PPO Mer CADRAN NL of hate RON. fact MMA Maine: CUS b. $ 2,000 4,000 8,000 11,402 
i eg 


UIC a ene i r0te ny 0 ME vale 3 ose BRE cv ce dec cath... 
eM Sid 2 MEE ise qaage bec, ABE tiara, BR 


COIN Ni 6 athe 5 ser ow goons cc cheen ns, 2S 
BOO IE pct wesc «Con's one vu on 2M av a ss cee 
Reiter ieticrs (Kos)... ec ec cash cues ose Bene, 
peewee tarrars Oacil (X94) 035.5, eo ok eee occ 


nO MOOD nn oh KPAE s wtUR sand unmne rowed eke e 


Deeemeroxpelisuee: sh 7072 Oh Gee Maes 
Bier UOnSeS eet. OR ER a 
i emeKpansos meer or: .-: MM El. OIG EE | CANA S 


IGCOUIG. ae as. ss ERB. -- +. -OhbcRe. . aceceeboc 
ICOMOS a nena | aeate eeee S 


A ea $ 6,000 8,000 12,000 15,402 
eee coc 140 167 210 250 
Butea 20 24 30 36 
Bin fs ane 50 59 75 89 
ie 46 83 105 125 
Posada 24 — — — 
Re ate oo 2 14 20 
Bee, 32 39 46 56 
Sinks eee 40 44 37/ 39 
cena S 3 Ss 3 
dollars 
ay NAO, 13,450 16,120 21,490 26,150 
eye SNS 5,750 7,380 10,880 13,870 
Peat a 3,700 3,820 4,660 5,150 
ane 9,450 11,200 15,540 18,910 
Boe a 4,000 4,920 5,950 7,240 
BAe tae 1,400 2,100 2,570 3,230 


—__>::: eee 


TABLE 11I—INCOME RESPONSE OF THE CLASS | BENCH- 
MARK FARM TO ADDED CAPITAL; BEEF AND SWINE 
ENTERPRISES 

CSS 


Total Current Capital $2,000 4,000 6,000 
Borrowed Capital $ — 2,000 4,000 
ae ree ee ed a 
CHOP ACTOS. 2556). enctes « 52 93 123 
CSTE ae a et ema 7 Us 17 
AY eee eet eats accu aut, soe to 19 35 44 
Re we ee 26 47 62 
Dairy beef (Xoe).......... — 3 Pari 
Dairy repl. heifers (Xo)... 15 25 25 
Sows, 2 litters each (X33). . 3 4 1 
dollars 
PirOss:FOCRIDES., 5. oso. wie as 4,160 6,780 9,060 
Variable expenses........ 1,540 3,650 5,600 
Fixed expenses........... 2,030 PI tEe 2,630 
Total expenses........... 3,570 5,800 8, 230 
EA LAGCOMC 6 ccs dw oceans 590 980 830 
EON INCOMO  sin.c cess ec —710 — 480 — 860 


assumed prices of farm input items, farm real estate 
expansion should be restricted to high quality soils. 
In Renfrew County these are mainly the Renfrew 
and Rideau clays and their sand complexes. 


Competitive farm businesses are considered to 
require amounts of these soils something in excess of 
200 acres with average yields of alfalfa-brome grass 
hay, oats and barley being about 3 tons, 70 bushels 
and 50 bushels per acre, respectively. One of the 
important characteristics of good management is 
the obtaining of these yields at competitive costs. 


Farm real estate expansion, or farm consolidation, 
on any but responsive soil resources will ensure that 
low incomes persist in the present or will return in the 
near future. Responsive cropland in Renfrew County 


TABLE 12—INCOME RESPONSE OF THE CLASS Il BENCHMARK FARM TO ADDED CAPITAL; BEEF AND SWINE 


ENTERPRISES 
tenes 


aetamourrent: Capital sued: teviguos Yex.el ORD. «.nod% sks... 
eee Capitals 4 cn badele® 1h dune. Lantiteud-....... +... 


Bromarcg te, vee 2 eee lee. 
i concen a ns oy MOO .. ......... 


Seaee voces 27. L001 (40) VAL 2k aoopoy Al. ee... 


RE RCS eee 
eee See Ce SNe 
Bereresnerens®: Shor Las) ie) sia ew a 


ec er $ 6,000 8,000 12,000 16,000 
oscar once $ 2,000 4,000 8,000 12,000 
ee eS 128 154 202 249 
Meets 18 22 29 35 
hohe 46 55 72 89 
Se 39 We 101 125 
3 SOR 25 a a — 
« okortingy: 35 20 — — 
Be rein 46 63 92 114 
Tes 3 re 15 18 
dollars 
ere 14,830 17,240 23,180 28 , 320 
BE tora 5,900 7,230 10,070 12,980 
Ra Ae er 3,470 3,960 4,500 5,710 
eee, 9,370 11,190 14,570 18,690 
Pei Ae 5,460 6,050 8,610 9,630 
es 3,040 3,260 5,320 5,530 


eee 
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TABLE 13—INCOME RESPONSE OF THE CLASS Il BENCHMARK FARM TO ADDED CAPITAL; BEEF FINISHING AND 


SWINE ENTERPRISES 


TotakiGurrentiGapitale. 2): ea aioe, eee 


$ 6,000 

BorniowedsCapitalivs 194.5 3. GHAR deca ic CIE ecw. $ 2,000 
CrODSAGIES cutie, rer sitt shor er tos tt Re Bisaticr id Seo eee kins 114 
PASTING scott. sxe OM ete co eso ohn Mo 6 oar ore ae te NERS orate eenere 16 
AVIS Sloss Se MaM CNR NS es Maks CRE OR ROE So esta norte ce Mean ie oles eR 41 
Bal Vices, co een ati cola See icasiss AS ins cen Sage auahee 57 
Witea ben fee eat or ains Seti aicectine as Mn Re nutes _ 
Cow-calf (Xo1) aNOVfati a! settee. 6 Wohie: ShareMe. io. 6 oie vista ate eile eaten etalielis! sie dt 9 
450 hacall longue: (X08) ccs hele bee creo’ haacbs he aparece APY 45 
Sows, 2 littOrsieach (Nas) cc tiemias cic eles. «cette oi sieine aie 76 
GIROSSIFOCOIDUS eeerateot hs ee crones Sate teers ener ieee 12,500 
VariablonexpenSesa..tit «...: Bek fcr 5 MIR is oes ns 5,850 
Fixed’ OXDONSES. Merk: Bake sions cet oy arom AM see cien eas 3,590 
Totalk}exPpenSes:Gecne oc... hes tte wos ele. ak ree eG 9,440 
Partial (COMO py meus Mer ae ee ce tns Ce rarer tens See clea 3,060 
LADORINCOMO cere ce cee ce tere carty: wee mee etn eo reylogns 670 


8,000 12,000 16,000 20,000 
4,000 8,000 12,000 16,000 
134 180 224 268 

19 25 32 38 

48 64 80 96 

42 42 78 115 

25 49 34 19 

ve 97 121 145 

Ve 9 11 13 

dollars 

15,380 20,430 25, 530 30,240 
7,540 10,750 13,860 16,970 
3,700 4,650 5,070 5,930 
11,240 15,400 18,930 22,900 
4,140 5,030 6,600 7,340 
1,620 1,840 3,000 3,140 


is being sold at prices ranging from $100 to $150 per 
acre. An approximate doubling of the response class II 
benchmark farm’s acreage would involve capital 
requirements of about $12,000 to $15,000. But much 
more capital is required for non-land real estate, 
equipment, livestock and current expenses if the 
added land is to be operated at the level of intensity 
necessary to permit the earning of competitive labor 
incomes. Farm consolidation is merely a part of the 
needed adjustments. A total investment of about 
$70,000, an increase of about $40,000 above the 
benchmark level, is indicated. 


FOOTNOTES 


(1) Taken from Agricultural Development Possibilities, South- 
eastern Renfrew County, Ontario, an unpublished Ph.D. 
thesis, Dept. of Agricultural Economics, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N.Y., 1967. This thesis and related work were 
done while the author was an employee of the Geographical 
Branch, Dept. of Energy, Mines and Resources. Their 
generous support is gratefully acknowledged. 


(2) J. E. Gillespie et al, Soil Survey of Renfrew County, Report 
_ No. 37, Ontario Soil Survey (Ottawa and Toronto: Canada _ 
and Ontario Dept. of Agriculture, 1965). 
(3) Canada, Dept: of Transport, Meteorological Branch, 
Climatic Summaries for Selected Meteorological Stations 
in Canada, Vol. III, Frost Data (Toronto: 1956). 


(4)-Canada, Dept. of Transport, Meteorological Branch, 

~ Temperature--and Precipitation Normals for Canadian 

Weather Stations based on the Period 1921-1950. CIR-3208, 
CLI-19 (Toronto: 1959). 


This attempt at forecasting response assumes a continua- 
tion of present trends in markets, cost-price structures, 
and advances in technology, as well as a continuation of 
the effects of these trends on various classes of farms, and 
is made relative only to other farms in the study area. 
Chosen on the basis of knowledge gained in the 1964 
survey, and on the advice of the county agricultural repre- 
sentative. 


(5) 


(6) 
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(7) Activities, prices and yields used were: 


Activities 
X1 Production of grass-alfalfa pasture 


Xo Production of grass-alfalfa hay 
X3 Production of corn for silage 
X4 Production of oats 
X5 Production of barley 
X6 Production of wheat 
X7 Purchase of hay 
Xg Purchase of oats 
Xo Purchase of barley 
X10 Purchase of wheat 
Xz, Purchase of soybean oil meal 
Xi2_~=Purchase of cracked corn 
X13. +~4Sale of hay 
X14 ~=~Sale of oats 
X15 Sale of barley 
Xi6 Sale of wheat 
X17. ~+~Holstein cow— 8,000 Ibs. of milk sold 
X:3 Holstein cow— 9,000 lbs. of milk sold 
X19 Holstein cow—10,000 Ibs. of milk sold 
X20 Holstein cow—11,000 Ibs. of milk sold 
X21 ~——~-Beef cow and calf; calf sold weighing 450 lbs. at 
6 months 
X22 450 Ibs. calf fed to 1,000 Ibs. in 240 days 
X23 +450 Ibs. calf roughed through one winter, summer- 
pastured and fall-finished at 1,000 Ibs., in 340 days 
“X24 450 Ibs. ‘calf roughed through winter, summer, 
winter, finished in the second summer at 1,160 
Ibs., in 665 days 
X25 750 lbs. feeder finished at 1,050 lbs. in 120 days 
X26 Holstein drop calf fed to 1,000 Ibs. in 420 days 
X27 _~—-Holstein drop calf long fed to 1,160 Ibs. in 850 days 
X23 Holstein drop calf raised as a replacement heifer 
to calve at 730 days, weighing 1,100 lbs. 
X29 Holstein drop calf vealed on milk replacer, sold 
in 70 days at 225 Ibs. 
X39 16 weaner pigs (40 Ibs.) raised to 200 Ibs. using 
commercially prepared feeds exclusively. 
X31 Sow, 2 litters of 8 pigs per year, sold as weaners 
X32 + 16 weaner pigs (40 Ibs.) raised to 200 lbs. using 
home-grown feed 
X33 ~Sow, 2 litters of 8 pigs per year raised to 200 Ibs. 


X34-49 Hiring of labor 


X41 Borrowing of money for 1 year 

X42-44 Purchase of fertilizer 

X45 Purchase of 1 acre of land 

X46 Purchase of 100 square feet of swine space 
X47 ~+Purchase of 1 dairy cow space 

X43 Purchase of 100 square feet of beef space 


Input prices 


HAV LOlieet sete caster oes ss cece tse omit $25.00 
OatSsHON Aa Biotech cielts Sle Sea eine on 60.60 
PILE OD coors sta roscneiem oxeewie W's: acs pe: 6 ales Me 61.80 
WCATHL OM crensvcnelstcrercteroreiech se bee 6.2 oo 0 67.00 
SOY beam Olt meal etoniaessseesc: sae e ccs ane 96.40 
Chackea COM ON sconces siete meter ee ote 71.00 
JADOL, NOUL. Sees ee ett ole oeaies Otek 125 
current capital esl iforleyear. </ere sles « Sauce 0.06 
IND OUI or cnapst onepsnchen fF 9 eueilousiayoys4e' sieus,obte>. of 0.142 
BE SOD OUI cr srcce 5 sc suctchs ore tes velo sirie! eateries 0.108 
KG OF POUNG...tk marten cre bce etdee eens MENG 0.065 
landsresponseiclass Isacre. sci). ua cscs 40.00 
land, response classes II and III........... 100.00 
GAITVESDACEN COW At Cakicnec ot ces aet tes Mes 400.00 
Swine space, LOO’SGETE..". «cen. . weer ee ne 450.00 
beekispacessl OO Saaitirigcs . Stes Sel. ts 250.00 
PIs Stanek ALONE goss cc sidcpe occless ous Ae vcareyecd ous ous 96.50 
Br tree WON ies oc aera aisle basen ¢ ecececs 6 aa 75.60 
NOS AMISHERATON.. wade oe ee a ates Bee eo see 72.00 
mikereplacer lOO mounds): Ae .eiyoetee ee «5 15.90 
replacement dairy cow, head.............. 280.00 
datry breed droprcalinead a. eer neers 20.00 
replacement Beef cow, head... 0... 2. ces 190.00 
replacement SOW, Neadan ntemss cass os ce see 80.00 
AhIiCIaMDLeeGin alec renstetsi oi eieiee ait aie ore 7.00 


good feeder steers, 100 pounds............ 22.16 
Weaner Pils snea Gita «ates cc.cc 6 oe «ini ao oe 13.00 
Product prices 
milk, 100 pounds, net at the farm......... $ 4.00 
CulldairvaCOWsnMead scree issn eine ies. she 160.00 
dairy replacement heifer, head............ 280.00 
dairy Gropicaltshead caw.ssresvstenlrs renee se 20.00 
cull beef cowspheaditres a0), « scott «ota arcceet « 132.00 
finished beef steers, good. 100 pounds...... 235511 
finished dairy beef, medium steers, 100 

DOUNASS Mamta ches «Wan viet afikew reed toate ts 21.14 
weanerpigssshead tas eronrictorods. foleice & - 11.00 
vealicalvess JOU DOUNGS ae cuce sisa cee eee oe ce 30.64 


market hogs, dressed, grade A, 100 pounds. 28.95 
market hogs, dressed, grade B, 100 pounds... 27.95 


havi tone Gecats dra basee O00 Pee 20.00 
Oats. DUShe ees we os csi dats ae eee 0.75 
Datley. DUSHhC Rwncc antom enc cet cate nc 1,10 
wheats bushel * Se, . eee. Wate 1.42 


Crop yields 


Crops 

I Il Ill 
pasture, dry matter, tons/acre.. 1.1 1.8 1.8 
hay; tons /acte.t2.... . waa Poa 1.8 2.9 29 
corn for silage, tons/acre...... 10 16 16 
oats, bushels /acre. «: 22s o ese. 50 70 70 
barley, bushels /acre.......... 35 50 50 
wheat, bushels /acre........... 28 40 40 
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THE PROBABLE EFFECTS OF THE APPLICATION FOR 
RAILWAY BRANCH LINE ABANDONMENT ON THE 
GRAIN ELEVATOR INDUSTRY 
D. Zasada 


Railway branch line abandonment has been a 
matter of concern to the entire Western grain trade 
since the MacPherson Royal Commission on Trans- 
portation (1961) recommended that those branch 
lines which are unprofitable should be abandoned. 
The railway companies proceeded therefore to apply 
for permission to abandon those lines on which they 
contend there is a short fall of revenue over costs and 
are consequently uneconomic to operate. To the 
grain elevator companies and the Western grain 
producer abandonment would mean that the facilities 
for handling and storing grain along those lines 
would become inoperable under current licensing 
laws. To be licensed, a grain elevator must be on 
track. 


OBJECTIVES 


The purpose of this study was to try to determine 
the effect that impending abandonment has upon the 
investment plan of the grain elevator companies. 
More specifically it attempted to obtain answers to 
such questions as: 

1. If branch lines are abandoned will this mean a 

reduction of total storage capacity? 


2. If the grain elevator companies replace storage 
space lost due to abandonment, what form will 
it take? 


METHOD 


Answers to the above questions were sought by 
studying two railway branch lines that have been 
abandoned. These are the Deloraine—Holmfield line 
in Manitoba, and the Wolseley, Saskatchewan— 
Reston, Manitoba line. The Deloraine—Holmfield 
line is bordered by a line that has not been applied for 
abandonment while the Wolseley—Reston line is. 
The changes in grain elevator capacity that have 
taken place along the abandoned lines, as well as at 
the adjacent points, should give some idea of what 
action will be taken by grain elevator companies if 
more abandonments take place. 


RESULTS 


The changes in storage capacity and grain handlings 
that have occurred on the abandoned railway lines 
as well as for the points adjacent to them between the 
crop years 1960-61 and 1966-67 are shown in Tables 1 
and 2. 


TABLE I—CHANGES IN ELEVATOR CAPACITY AND GRAIN HANDLINGS ALONG THE DELORAINE—HOLMFIELD 
BRANCH LINE AND ITS ADJACENT POINTS BETWEEN THE CROP YEARS 1960-61 AND 1966-67 


Handling to 
Capacity Handlings Capacity Ratio 
Elevator Point 1960-61 1966-67 1960-61 1966-67 1960-61 1966-67 
bushels bushels 
ABANDONED LINE 
Coatstonese. Hs He ee eee eee Ae ee 49,000 closed 61,951 closed tes closed 
L606. ..:cbewd.ct c Raeee.. BAe. ee Roe , 000 ee 62,033 os les eS 
Mountains! d@sy.087 dc wees torte cee 86,100 ne 97 , 982 y tent ae 
WHASSO Wal see cane ee cacian sa et ney een ee 22,000 6 24,917 cs lal ee 
PIOKLO Nee ice oe rete Te Eee nn eee 73,400 a 80,745 “ et “ 
Wakopas eee aren eters eno ee ee ein ate 58 ,000 oe 101,279 6 wes on 
1 Ta ea Sea ON ie nn 7 REIN FG 8 8 179,900 ss 192,354 ss te 
Entorprise. pects scet- aieuaceoonk «eerie: 62,100 ee 67,531 oe Wal. fe 
aT Otay tye te cept yah ee nent 579, 500 Nil 688 , 792 Nil Pe Nil 
CHANG Static oni eeu eee ae —579,500 
ADJACENT POINTS 
Delorain’ feds oe ded exces Cele 2 ee. 232,700 375,500 432,767 856,520 1.8 253 
BOISSCV AlN aati ee ce eRe cote ok as tae evamncebe 337,900 495,100 640,259 1,293,572 1.9 226 
LC hos tears car Mess Raewion, here Ree 243,500 243,500 Pil, OOD Coombe “ee Abas 
Rhodes] Ayes. Se eee, Oe ee err» 27,000 27,000 43,812 50,218 1-6 eye: 
Killarney coe. eee. oe Ee eee ee 291,000 618,600 513,554 1,335,994 156: Dae 
Hiotmfieldiats 2 santa ota 8k, ee ee eae 44,000 50,000 78,930 186,403 1.8 33-77 
GOL Al ood 9s. cerlor Lay ot nee Cones poe k une eae 1,176,100 1,809,700 1,980,977 4,115,818 We7, 2.3 
Change teas. suc c cto ee cee +633, 600 


SRT SR SES A A 5 EES NPE INES ENE PR a SI SR SE A SA EA LT 


Source: Board of Grain Commissioners. 
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TABLE 2—CHANGES IN ELEVATOR CAPACITY AND GRAIN HANDLINGS ALONG THE WOLSELEY—RESTON BRANCH 
LINE AND ITS ADJACENT POINTS BETWEEN THE CROP YEARS 1960-61 AND 1966-67 


Handling to 
Capacity Handlings Capacity Ratio 
Elevator Point 1960-61 1966-67 1960-61 1966-67 1960-61 1966-67 
bushels bushels 
ABANDONED LINE 
XG al parent ee We as ca ere A roy 27,000 closed 78,979 closed 2.9 closed 
DOGO as ae ae Re Re eine ee Ae 16,000 + 82,197 ee Bal we 
Baring sneha PT. AOR Se es 2 24,000 < 85,073 os oy “4G 
NEG P01 Sy a ite, ARG OR, ae ee 172,100 a 334, 249 5 1.9 ~ 
INGO ND ere eee tush eco ols oissnite ies 35,000 bs 71,620 “6 2.0 - 
ES ONG Olen rer ee ores nore ai cuore a etohe witass 25,000 oS 51,889 s 21 sf 
IROniOCl ype tee Sta natn cites SAR Ee ward 160,000 5 210,213 ae 5 lags. J 
[UT AS oe iti ee Me apts aa th tie Seek Se Beis 54,000 “ 99 , 383 a 1.8 e 
VV RW Okc ests deans avi NEU ens aterz, shored 120,000 “ 227 ,999 a 1.9 
VO Beare ee teen trae etic Sea tava ni i a ay cde 24,000 uy 102,132 a 4.2 + 
Painlignt GRR) arrges wai ctastsee ba coos lercteore 65,000 he 106,859 - 1.6 * 
Mianyilolda (GRIER a parvo s.c) 5 etek osc eer 98 , 000 “ 181,618 ee 1.9 - 
DOG re es cin Oa eiBe ak asin e S 82,600 oh 230 , 293 a 2.8 Mt 
"SAT On cee es ee ne 40,500 a 105,800 ee 2.6 a 
Ola PROPOR ER et ASA oho ue eae 943 , 200 Nil 1,968,300 Nil Da Nil 
Changeset teres sect nee AN — 943,200 
ADJACENT POINTS 
ViGmiMaheK Osteen at erica t oc igus biccnae 194,000 244,000 530,158 837,550 Path 3.4 
Ce eee eta elo geo yee avs ROSE 162,000 177,000 367,281 536,774 233 3.0 
Glenmavonter sere eerie os crcr ak coe. soak trees 105,000 189,000 367 ,351 723 ,487 oo Sits: 
INGO WOU ere attr ee als ee chance eres 47 ,000 47 ,000 68,606 126,188 1.5 Poth 
Mee Osan ae SO: | Ec Oa aoe eee 29 , 000 73 ,000 130,678 363,616 4.5 5.0 
ANZ] eee ere eee ere ee iene oe ais 24,000 97,000 98,480 437,320 4.1 4.5 
ULSI taki o ieee hte Re, MONE AcUCAR nae neer Sinica a cana an 201,000 338,800 460,738 1,052,004 Des ord 
DFICHICOILI np reme Re  eae es ce uers eeies eriens wieereeions 135,000 216,000 237,492 519,857 1.8 2.4 
Pat DAN Kemer ethan etn reheat cane e cerslecs 171,000 226,000 243,897 948,139 1.4 4.2 
WEWAVG TU ee eee ei ees oe RAEN Se a UE 42,000 69 , 000 64,045 278,183 jae 4.0 
INCISO MP ete eer er oh olen pad rela 72,000 72,000 123 , 381 396 , 388 Laat Oe 
DNOONSID Ga eee oat eee oe os 26,000 53,000 72,516 200,642 2.8 3.8 
Pais ihre LCN settee oak oe so icd ele weed eee 67,000 137,900 94,911 364,049 1.4 2.6 
SAG) Cla) eee ee 63,000 84,900 160,496 210,404 2.5 Bs 
Mary mola (GIN ER) sameeren ae ee nn tee ee ese 48,000 168,000 170,903 465,232 3.6 2.8 
FLCStON MEE en te Rete EN chit ec cima s 189,500 189,500 407,056 605,982 ae one 
1S ONG Ieper gece ree chistes, o 76,200 203,200 160,387 563,776 Pes 2.8 
otal’, S520 FOIA be Oe), 1,651,700 2,585,400 3,758,376 8,629,591 P23" 3.4 
CHaNnG Os: moog? Seserertom torte. Sette +933, 700 


Source: Board of Grain Commissioners. 


The amount of increased storage space at adjacent 
points is very close to the amount of storage space 
lost due to the abandonment of the branch lines, 
however, the structure of the increases is quite differ- 
ent. The capacity changes along the points adjacent. 
to the Wolseley—Reston line are generally more 
frequent but smaller than those changes along the 
points adjacent to the Deloraine—Holmfield line. 
The average change at points adjacent to the Delo- 
raine—Holmfield line is 105,600 bushels; whereas the 
average change at points adjacent to the Wolseley— 
Reston line is 54,900 bushels. In the case of the points 
adjacent to the Deloraine—Holmfield line the addi- 
tional capacity was created mainly by an increase in 
the number of grain elevators. There was also an 
increase in the number of companies represented 
(Table 3). 

Those elevator points listed in Table 3 from 
Montmartre to Fairlight (CNR) are on a line that 


has been applied for abandonment while the points 
from Ryerson to Cromer are on lines that have not 
been applied for. From Montmartre to Fairlight (13 
shipping points) there are fewer increases of elevators 
or companies than from Ryerson to Cromer (4 
shipping points) or between Deloraine and Holmfield 
(6 shipping points). On lines applied for abandonment 
increased capacity has been in the form of annexes, 
while on lines not applied for abandonment the 
increase has been in the form of elevators. 

One measure of efficiency of a grain elevator is its 
handling to capacity ratio. It has been said that for a 
grain elevator to pay for itself; it must maintain a 
ratio of between three and four. For the crop year 
1960-61 none of the four lines (7) as a whole had such 
high ratios, although some of the small Saskatchewan 
shipping points had. For the crop year 1966-67, a 
year well above the ten-year average of handlings, 
the points adjacent to the Wolseley—Reston line 
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TABLE 3—CHANGE IN THE NUMBER OF ELEVATORS AND COMPANIES AT POINTS ADJACENT TO THE ABANDONED 


LINES 


Elevator Point 


Points Adjacent to the Deloraine—Holmfield Line 
Delorainesasiks A. ae. Ree eens ae ey, Senta 


Killa OY cneke ice es eta ae ere eras She ee a 
Flolintielde yes cents rn ae ee heen aeete ieee en ate 


Kiplingtees caterer. ec. Aeterna ects rete eee 


ERYVESON Wao cers, sya cane epee ee Tae) cone ina Rona 
Marvileldr(GNR ce apatetane: ere ecient 
Reston ia. el eee ee Saat. Coe ae 


1960-61 1966-67 
Number of Number of Number of Number of 
Elevators Companies Elevators Companies 
3 2 4 3 
3 2 5 4 
3 2 3 2 
1 1 1 1 
4 3 5 3 
2 1 1 1 
16 19 
3 2 3 2 
2 2 2s Be 
e) 2 3 2 
1 1 1 1 
1 1 1 1 
1 1 1 1 
2 iz & 3 
3 2 2 2 
2 2 2 2 
1 1 1 1 
2 1 2 1 
1 1 1 1 
1 1 2 2 
23 24 
2 2 2 2 
1 1 2 2 
2 Pa Pe 2 
1 1 2 2 
29 32 


Source: Board of Grain Commissioners. 


had a ratio of 3.4, and the points adjacent to the 
Deloraine—Holmfield line had a ratio of 2.3. Had no 
expansion of capacity taken place at the adjacent 
points, and assuming the same handlings, the hand- 
ling to capacity ratios would have been 5.2 
and 3.5 respectively (2). 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Storage capacity lost due to abandonment of 
branch lines tends to be replaced on adjacent lines. 

2. Where risk of abandonment of adjacent lines is a 
significant factor the grain elevator companies 
adopt a short run policy of expanding storage 
space at many points along a line and in the form 
of annex space. 

3. Where risk of abandonment of adjacent lines is 
not a significant factor the build-up of capacity 
tends to be concentrated in the larger centres and 
in the form of an increased number of licensed 
elevators. 

4. The replacement of lost capacity does not permit 
the attainment of greater economies inherent in 
abandonment situations. 
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Since the grain elevator companies tend to replace 
lost capacity along adjacent lines, rail line abandon- 
ment will not significantly reduce total storage space 
in the Prairie Provinces. Abandonment will however 
provide grain producers with fewer but larger elevator 
centres. If no abandonment is allowed to take place, 
then that storage space which is currently being built 
in anticipation that some or all of those branch lines 
that have been applied for, will be abandoned, will 
remain as an absolute increase in storage space. The 
practice of building storage space because of aban- 
donment or in anticipation of abandonment will 
however, prevent the country elevator from attaining 
economies made possible through an increased 
handling to capacity ratio (3). 

Since the crop year 1960-61 country storage capac- 
ity has increased from 366 million bushels to 386 
million bushels. If the grain elevator companies 
continue to build storage space to the extent that 
their facilities would be affected by proposed rail line 
abandonment, and no abandonments take place, one 
might expect some 430 million bushels of country 
storage space (4) in the Prairie Provinces. The current 


storage capacity of 386 million bushels results in a 
handling to capacity ratio of less than two. From a 
turnover point of view any increases of storage space 
would render the industry even less efficient. This is 
not to conclude that no expansion of capacity should 
take place but rather that long run planning of grain 
handling and storing facilities is needed. It is unlikely 
that the present situation of uncertainty, due to 
impending branch line abandonment, provides the 
atmosphere under which the grain elevator companies 
can do so. 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


Although not all adjacent points to the Wolseley to Reston 
abandoned branch line are on one line, they are referred 
to as a line. 

These ratios are derived by dividing the handlings in 
1966-67 by the capacity that existed in 1960-61. 

See D. Zasada and Om P. Tangri, An Analysis of Factors 
Affecting the Cost of Handling and Storing Grain in Manitoba 
Country Elevators. Research Report No. 13, Department 
of Agricultural Economics and Farm Management, 
University of Manitoba, July 1967. 

Since 1961 proposed abandonments would affect about 67 
million bushels of country storage space. 
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EGG WHOLESALING IN CANADA 


IMD: 


The purpose of this article is to provide background in- 
formation on one aspect of changes in the structure and orga- 
nization of the egg marketing system in Canada. 


Egg wholesaling firms occupy an important place 
in Canada’s egg industry. Their independent and 
intermediary position in the egg distribution system 
is being constantly challenged on one side by producer- 
distributors and on the other by some chain retailers, 
both of which have integrated the wholesaling func- 
tions. Many egg wholesalers have reacted to these 
challenges from larger producer-distributors and 
from retail-integrators by reorganizing their opera- 
tions to reduce their unit marketing costs to a compe- 
titive level. 

Egg wholesalers may be classified broadly into 
three groups, namely, assembler-shippers, wholesale 
distributors and assembler-distributors. The assem- 
bler-shippers are usually located in surplus egg pro- 
ducing regions. They purchase eggs from producers 
and grade, pack and forward loose-packed eggs to 
wholesale distributors in the largest cities. The 
typical role of the wholesale distributor has been to 
receive, carton and distribute eggs to retailers and 
other commercial outlets. These kinds of firms occupy 
the oldest commercial marketing channel for eggs, 
that is, producer to assembler-shipper to wholesale 
distributor to retailer. A few, independent truck 
distributors in Toronto and Montreal still handle a 
part of the retail jobbing function in those cities. In 
recent years, the relative importance of assembler- 
distributors in wholesale trade has been increasing. 
These firms have integrated the assembly and distrib- 
uting functions and may operate from two or more 
locations. 


Poultry Products Wholesalers 


The six bulletins on Wholesale Trade in the 1961 
Census of Merchandising, the last of which became 
available in July, 1967, contain information on the 
numbers, locations, sizes and types of firms whole- 
saling eggs in Canada. According to these reports 
there were 324 poultry products wholesale locations 
operating in Canada in 1961. Reported sales of all 
products at these locations aggregated $87 million, 
or an average value of $265,000 per location. 

Poultry products wholesalers are defined in the 
Census “‘as having 75 per cent or more of total sales 
consisting of poultry products’. In the 1961 Census 
of Merchandising, poultry product wholesale loca- 
tions are included with a business group defined as 
Food (except groceries) and Tobacco. Included in 
this major group are kinds of wholesale locations 
classified as combination dairy and poultry, dairy 
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products, fruits and vegetables, frozen foods, meat, 
produce, fish, confectionary and tobacco wholesale 
locations. Except for the combination dairy and 
poultry products dealers and the produce dealers, 
poultry products are not handled, to any great extent, 
by the other firms in the Food and Tobacco group. 

Of the 324 poultry products wholesale locations, 
210 locations were classified as primary product deal- 
ers (assemblers) who purchased most of their supplies 
directly from farmers. Annual aggregate sales at 
these locations in 1961 were reported at $53 million, 
or an average of $250,000 per location. Co-operatives 
accounted for 14 locations and aggregate annual 
sales of about $7.0 million, but a larger proportion of 
these sales were made up of farm and household 
supplies than was the case at privately operated 
poultry products assemblers locations. Privately 
operated locations numbered 196 and reported 
average annual sales of $230,000 for an aggregate 
total of $46 million. 

Also included among the 324 poultry product 
wholesale locations in Canada in 1961 were 114 loca- 
tions that were classified as operated by wholesale 
merchants. In contrast with primary product dealers, 
wholesale merchants do not purchase the bulk of 
their supplies directly from farmers but rather from 
primary product assemblers. They are generally 
located closer to the retail marketing level. The 
ageregate sales of these 114 locations totalled $34 
million in 1961, or an average of almost $300,000 per 
location. Wholesale distributors operated 111 of 
these locations while two locations were operated 
by commission merchants and one was defined as a 
manufacturer’s sales branch. 

The provincial distribution of poultry product 
wholesale locations, by type of operation, is shown in 
Table 1. In 1961, primary dealers in poultry products 
were operating 210 locations in nine provinces while 
wholesale distributors in poultry products operated 
111 locations in nine provinces. Primary products 
dealers were more numerous in surplus producing 
provinces, that is, in Prince Edward Island, Ontario 
and the Prairie Provinces. On the other hand, in 
Quebec, a deficit producing province, wholesale 
distributors, who receive shipments from dealers in 
Ontario and the Prairies, outnumbered primary 
product dealers. 

In all provinces, a portion of poultry product 
marketings move through two wholesale locations, 
that is, a primary products dealer and a wholesale 
distributor, both of whom specialize in poultry 
products. In addition, poultry products are also 


TABLE 1—POULTRY PRODUCT WHOLESALE LOCATIONS, SALES AND NUMBER OF WORKING PROPRIETORS, BY 


PROVINCE, CANADA, 1961 


Locations 

: Working 

Province PD} W.D. Other Total Sales Proprietors 
number million number 
dollars 

INOWIOUndIandE= . ee. eee. tee eee e eee 1 1 
RrincevEdwardilsland)tyee sam. seen «eee 5 1 6 
Novel Sroka Sees Ae oe on een 3 3 1 U/ 1.9 4 
NEW EKUINSWICKen eet as ate ott ck ee ees 1 1 
Oviahecwrreren ake, ieee. wrens a 28 40 1 69 19.0 57 
COUNT oe ee Re ee Soran 119 42 1 162 Lay Se 145 
Manttobarerrest ne oer ee et eee {l74 4 21 6.4 15 
SASKALCMOW Aline: deadeaiicuns ata ns ic eee 3 4 k 7 0.4 6 
INOS TRUE ks aes: see en aie Ree eae ke 14 5 19 210 12 
British GOoluiniDia cee taebeeiic ete. tetera, there 20 11 31 5.2 18 
CONAG Aen Es MAP e a acchins weet: 210 111 3 324 86.8 262 


P.P.D.—Primary products dealer. 
W.D.—Wholesale distributor. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1961 Census of Merchandising, Wholesale Trade. 


handled by other general wholesale distributors such 
as combination dairy and poultry products whole- 
salers and produce wholesalers. Poultry products 
wholesale establishments reported that 28 per cent 
of their aggregate sales in 1961 were made to other 
wholesalers. Although sales, by type of customer, 
were not reported separately by primary product 
dealers and by wholesale distributors, most of these 
sales to wholesalers would have been made by primary 
dealers to wholesale distributors. It is estimated that 
sales between primary dealers and wholesale distrib- 
utors accounted for about 45 per cent of the total sales 
of the former, and for about two-thirds of the source 
of supply of the latter group of wholesalers. 


Egg Marketings Through Wholesalers 


An analysis of sales of primary product whole- 
sale establishments (assemblers of farm products) in 
the Food and Tobacco group showed that eggs and 
dressed poultry accounted for 13.4 per cent and 4.9 per 
cent respectively of total sales of $313 million. That 
is, aggregate sales of eggs and poultry totaled $42 
million and $15 million respectively, or an overall 
total of $57 million in poultry product sales by 
establishments in this group. Of the total trade of $57 
million in poultry products, eggs accounted for about 
75 per cent. Dressed poultry (not eviscerated), that 
was slaughtered either by producers, or in dealer 
establishments, made up 25 per cent of the trade in 
poultry products. 

A similar analysis of sales of wholesale merchants’ 
establishments in the Food and Tobacco group 
revealed that eggs comprised 67.4 per cent of the 
sales of establishments that were classified as poultry 
product wholesale distributors, 37.4 per cent of the 
sales of combination dairy and poultry products 


wholesalers, and 1.8 per cent of the sales of genera, 
produce wholesalers. For all merchant wholesalers] 
it is estimated that egg sales in 1961 aggregated about 
$29.1 million. 

Combining the egg sales of primary product 
dealers and merchant wholesalers of $42 and $29 
million respectively, sales of eggs in 1961 through 
wholesalers aggregated $71 million. If 28 per cent of 
the aggregate sales volume in eggs were exchanged 
between primary and secondary wholesale receivers, 
then primary receipts of eggs at the wholesale level in 
1961 accounted for about $51 million. These primary 
receipts were obtained either directly from producers 
or from other first receivers (small, country egg 
grading stations) who were not covered among loca- 
tions or establishments in the Census of Merchandis- 
ing. Many of these first receivers may have been 
affiliated with the primary product dealers and whole- 
sale merchants that were enumerated in the Census. 


Total Egg Marketings 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics estimated that 
eges sold for consumption in Canada (excluding 
Newfoundland) totaled 379 million dozens, and had 
a value of $132 million at the producer level of sale in 
1961. The Canada Department of Agriculture reported 
that egg sales through registered grading stations in 
Canada in 1961 totaled 207 million dozens at an 
average weighted price to producers of 31.3 cents 
per dozen, or an aggregate value of $65 million, 
ungraded basis. Adding grading and packing charges 
of 10 cents per dozen, the wholesale value of these 
receipts would aggregate about $86 million. 

It is believed that most of the poultry product 
wholesalers included in the 1961 Census of Mer- 
chandising are also operators of registered egg grading 
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or packing stations. (A few poultry product distrib- 
utors, who buy graded product from primary dealers, 
may not be registered stations.) According to these 
assumptions, it is estimated that Census wholesalers 
accounted for $51 million, or for 59 per cent, of the 
graded value of $86 million of eggs marketed by 
producers through registered egg stations in 1961. 

In 1961, there were 1,025 egg grading stations and 
103 egg packing stations that were registered with 
the Canada Department of Agriculture. These sta- 
tions were operated by producers, wholesalers, manu- 
facturers (meat packers, feed manufacturers, poultry 
meat processors etc.), and retailers (chains and 
independents). Generally speaking, these different 
firms were members of distinct and competitive 
marketing channels for eggs. 


Direct Egg Marketings 


As important as the volume of eggs marketed by 
producers through registered stations in 1961, was 
the volume that was marketed directly to consumers, 
retailers, other commercial and institutional estab- 
lishments by producer vendors. Direct egg marketings 
and marketings through registered egg stations by 
producers, by province are shown in Table 2. In 
1961, about 174 million dozens, or 46 per cent of 
producer marketings for edible uses were sold directly 
by producers to consumers and to retail establish- 
ments. Some of these eggs were producer graded 
while others were sold ungraded to consumers. 

The relative importance of direct egg marketings 
by producers varies from province to province. In 
relation to total producer marketings of eggs, direct 
egg marketings are highest in those provinces that are 
either deficient in eggs, namely, Newfoundland— 


67 per cent, New Brunwsick—81 per cent and Que- 
bec—62 per cent, or in those provinces where farm 
egg production is relatively large, namely Alberta— 
58 per cent and Saskatchewan—72 per cent. 

On the other hand, the percentage of producer egg 
marketings through registered stations are highest 
in those provinces that are exporters, namely, Nova 
Scotia—S9 per cent, Prince Edward Island—64 per 
cent, Ontario—66 per cent and Manitoba—64 per 
cent. A large portion of the egg marketings at regis- 
tered stations in Alberta and Saskatchewan are 
shipped out of the province, largely to Manitoba, for 
further processing. 

On a per caput basis, the relative importance of 
direct marketings to consumption is significantly 
different from the relative importance of direct 
marketings to production, by province. For example, 
in Newfoundland and in Quebec direct marketings 
per caput in 1961 were 3.5 and 6.8 dozens respectively 
although consumption per caput in those provinces 
was likely fairly close to the national average level of 
22.6 dozens per caput in 1961. That is, direct market- 
ings were a high percentage of total provincial produc- 
tion, but were less important in relation to provincial 
consumption. On the other hand, in Saskatchewan 
and in Alberta direct egg marketings were more 
important in relation to total egg consumption than to 
total egg production. The same situation is true with 
respect to direct marketings in Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, Ontario, and Manitoba. 

Since 1961, the volume of eggs marketed directly by 
producers in Canada has declined steadily, and in 
1966 direct marketings totaled 137 million dozens or 
about 38 per cent of total egg marketings by producers 
of 363 million dozens. Deliveries to registered egg 


TABLE 2—EGG MARKETINGS: TOTAL, THROUGH REGISTERED EGG STATIONS AND DIRECT BY PRODUCERS, BY 


PROVINCE, CANADA, 1961 


Sold for Consumption Registered Stations Direct 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Grand Per of Grand of Grand Per 
Province Total Caput Total Total Total Total Caput 
million dozen million per cent million per cent dozen 
dozen dozen dozen 
Newfoundland.............. 24 5.2 0.8 33 1.6 67 35 
Prince Edward Island....... 3.6 34.3 Das 64 ad 36 12.4 
INOVAtOCOUAL ae cee te ee 17-2 PES 10.1 59 at 31 9.7 
New Brunswick............ Tad 1252 1.4 19 5.9 81 9.8 
OUuehoceirs9 n.4.,hu wad: 57.0 10.9 21.4 38 35.6 62 6.8 
OAT One ee teen ses eee 164.0 26.3 108.3 66 5537 34 8.9 
Manittobals.8- So) Learn Sr &: Sind 33.9 20.0 64 ilies 36 1253 
SASkatGhOwanlauuemene sei 25.0 2730 “0 28 18.0 72 19.5 
TANCE 1 Wipe erly tar I 34.4 25.8 14.6 42 19.8 58 14.9 
BritisneGolumbia.aeanee: o- 38.8 23.8 20.8 54 18.0 46 11.0 
Ganadas on. ter cn ste eae ee 381.0 20.8 206.0 54 174.4 46 9.6 


Sources: 1. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Production of Poultry and Eggs, 1961 
2. Canada Department of Agriculture, Poultry Market Review, 1961 
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stations rose slightly from 207 million dozens in 
1961 to 226 million dozens in 1966. This also rep- 
resented a relative rise from 54 per cent of total 
marketings in 1961 to 62 per cent in 1966. During 
this five year period, the number of registered egg 
grading stations declined from 1,025 to 708 while the 
number of packing stations rose from 103 to 182, an 
overall reduction of 238 stations between 1961 and 
1966. A sharp reduction in the numbers of small 
country grading stations accounts for most of the 
overall decline. 


Channel Competition 


Producer egg marketings through wholesalers have 
to meet the competition of direct marketings by 
producer vendors, and of chain retailers, operating 
their own procurement programs. One of the most 
important factors in determining the competitive 
position of wholesalers is the cost of the services they 
perform. The costs of these services, among which are 
assembly, grading, packing and distribution, are 
usually defined as total operating expenses. Net profit 
plus total operating expenses equals gross margin. 
The gross margins and total operating expenses as 
percentages of total net sales of poultry products 
wholesalers in Canada in 1961 are shown in Table 3. 

Operating expenses and gross margins are shown 
for unincorporated firms (individual proprietorships 
or partnerships), incorporated firms and for co- 
operatives that have been defined as poultry products 
wholesalers in the 1961 Census (poultry products 
sales of 75 per cent or more of total sales). Operating 
expenses for unincorporated firms do not include a 
charge for the labor of working proprietors. The 
relatively higher operating expenses of the co-opera- 
tive group reflects the fact that a larger portion of their 
sales is made up of farm and household supplies than 
is the situation with the privately operated firms. It 
should also be pointed out that packaging and packing 
supplies (cartons, filler-flats, cases, boxes) and 
assembly costs were included in the cost of goods 


sold, which is the difference between the net sales and 
the gross margin. Since new packing material costs 
and assembly expenses will likely equal the total of 
reported expenses, this means gross margins of about 
25 per cent, or a farm share of about 75 per cent of the 
wholesale selling price of eggs marketed through a 
primary wholesale dealer. 

Operating expenses and gross margins are not 
shown separately in the Census for primary products 
wholesalers and for wholesale distributors. Wholesale 
distributors obtain about two-thirds of their supplies 
from assemblers, who have performed the assembly, 
packing and forwarding functions. Repackaging into 
cartons and distribution are major functions of the 
secondary receiver or wholesale distributor. For these 
reasons, it is impossible to estimate the net farm 
share of egg marketings through the wholesale 
channel, except that it is considerably less than 75 
per cent since 45 per cent of primary wholesale 
receipts are resold to secondary wholesalers. Since 
the secondary receivers are generally located in urban 
centres, which may be in another province, freight 
expenses between wholesalers adds to the cost of 
marketing. 

Although the wholesale marketing channel for eggs 
is generally competitive with the more direct channels 
employed by producer vendors, the extent of channel 
competition varies greatly between areas. For example, 
in farming areas where there are still large numbers of 
small farm flocks, many general stores do not bother 
to carry eggs because of the predominance of the 
direct farm to household method of distribution. In 
most cases these eggs are not graded by the producer. 
In the larger towns and cities, the direct and wholesale 
channels of distribution become directly competitive. 
In the larger markets, many producers undertake the 
grading, packaging and distribution functions, and 
some of the largest become registered with the 
Canada Department of Agriculture as egg station 
operators. Large producer-distributors could in- 
crease their relative importance in egg marketings 


TABLE 3—GROSS MARGIN AND OPERATING EXPENSES AS PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL NET SALES OF POULTRY 


PRODUCTS WHOLESALERS, CANADA, 1961 


Grossamanginie corer. Caries Agitae Aten eee SCENT. 
Siratal MMA T UT OX DONS. ae ii ia cen «pao wep orate Oe sat 


Ratanerating DIOnbes. Wer... ¢ oem sates oe Linh ieee 


OL LNGeOXDOMSOse me nema tere eee a ciciets Gi sien Wve ic orsiers yn eerie mies 
MWiarehousecandcGeliVOlVis nia son By PEI iceedina ete Gees 
GoncraleandadmmillistrauvG nc. cian cece ce Go cies fn ee aco ates 
Oihew@oporatingrox pense saeewes. mewien ae Seen ere Pears a cia tee 


Unincorporated Incorporated Co-operatives 
per cent 

eae aoe 12.88 13255 —_ 

meen ena LOR. 12.34 17.06 
Pere PITA deed 

BAAS) Mee 135 123: 0.62 
ae es 5235 7.00 11.76 
ees Set Bie 4.00 4.60 
ERS. 24 O14 0.08 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1961 Census of Merchandising, Wholesale Trade, 


because they appear to have greater opportunity to 
reduce unit marketing costs. The costs of assembly 
are completely eliminated and wage rates in rural 
areas are generally lower than in the urban sector. 
Assembler-distributors also have some of these ad- 
vantages. 

In addition to the direct competition of producers, 
wholesalers have also been challenged by the inte- 
gration of the wholesale function by some chain 
retailers, who operate their own egg stations and 
procurement programs. To better meet the com- 
petition of producer-distributors and of chain re- 
tailers, egg wholesalers have been integrating the 
assembly and distribution functions by organizing 
their own procurement programs. These programs 
feature marketing agreements with larger producers 
and stress the quality control aspects of egg production 
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and handling. Some marketing agreements with 
producers incorporate risk-sharing terms with respect 
to price, while others incorporate a formula pricing 
arrangement in which producer settlement prices are 
tied to the wholesale to retail cartoned price. Further 
mechanization of the grading and packaging oper- 
ations are also being undertaken to reduce unit 
processing costs. These changes in the policies and 
programs of egg wholesalers will likely retain for them 
an important role in Canada’s egg marketing system. 
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POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC LANDS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO AGRICULTURE 
R. A. Stutt@ 


The majority of public lands in British Columbia is 
administered by the Lands Service of the Department 
of Lands, Forests, and Water Resources. However, 
large areas of forested lands are administered by the 
Forest Service of this same Department and recre- 
ational lands are administered by the Parks Branch of 
the Department of Recreation and Conservation. 

The Lands Service therefore manages the majority 
of all public lands not within Provincial Forest 
Reserves, Park Reserves and lands acquired in fee 
ownership through conveyance by various depart- 
ments of the provincial Government. Although Crown 
lands within a Provincial Forest are administered by 
the Forest Service, Crown lands which have a higher 
economic use than for the growing of forest crops 
may be removed from a Provincial Forest and dealt 
with under the Land Act. The Parks Branch of the 
Department of Recreation and Conservation ad- 
ministers land in Provincial Parks under “‘Park Use 
Permit’, e.g., for grazing. 

For the most part, lands within a Forest Reserve are 
not suitable for agricultural development except for 
grazing purposes. Such lands are generally rough and 
mountainous. 

The Provincial Crown lands in British Columbia 
are administered, controlled and managed under the 
authority of the Land Act, Revised Statutes of British 
Columbia, 1960, Chapter 206; 1961 Chapter 32, 
Chapter 31; 1965, Chapter 21; 1966, Chapter 23, 
This Act is being considered for revision and several 
changes in policy are expected. 

British Columbia is participating in the Canada 
Land Inventory and the results of these studies will 
be given careful consideration by the Department 
when the studies have been concluded. It is anticipated 
that these results will prove beneficial in land use 
planning programs. 

The Land Act requires that surveyed Crown lands 
be classified as Timber lands and first, second or 
third-class lands. Open and easily cleared lands suita- 
ble for cultivation and wild hay meadow lands are 
deemed to be first class lands. All other lands that are 
capable of being brought under cultivation are classi- 
fied as second class lands. Land containing specified 
milling timber in specific parts of the Province are 
classified as Timber land. The balance of the land is 
classified as third class land. 

The distribution of land area in British Columbia is 
shown in Table 1. Provincial lands make up about 94 
per cent of the total area, including 3 per cent in 
Provincial parks and almost 21 per cent in Forest 


TABLE 1—TOTAL AREA OF BRITISH COLUMBIA BY 
TENURE AND USE 


Square Miles Per Cent 
Motalmzand ArGace seen eet 359,279 98.1 
Total Fresh Water Area..... 6,976 1.9 
Total Area of Province.... 366,255 100.0 
Tenure in 1966? 
Federal Lands: 
NationalParksas~ cess ae 1,671 0.5 
Indian Reserves.......... 1,282 0.3 
Oinere worn ee 502 Ost 
total mea. a ee ek dees 3,455 0.9 
Provincial Lands: 
Provincial) Parks.=. .«03-< . 10,023 274 
Forest Reserves.......... 76,078 20.8 
Oleic sore 256 , 527 70.0 
Ota ea ee re nee eer 342 , 628 93.5 
Privately owned land or land 
in process of alienation from 
LHOrCrOWMNniemcn pee ere os 20,172 5.6 
Total Area in Province.... 366,255 100.0 
Use of Land Area in 1962° 
Occupied Agricultural Land: 
improvedier- secs. tcc. 22035 0.6 
Wnhimprovedte:. saree 5,006 1.4 
SROEANG Ares Wick suerte a ectets ates 7,041 2.0 
Forested Land: 
ProductivVetere aa ae acer 207 , 234 AY fET A 
Non-productive.......... 59,227 16.5 
Total 266 , 461 74.2 
Otholien. a Hirer. Alctaia. 22 oS T ALE 23.8 
Total Land Areay.s.005% 22 359 , 279 100.0 


Sources: “Lands Service, B.C. Department of Lands, 
Forests and Water Resources. 
bDominion Bureau of Statistics, Canada Year 
Book, 1963-64. page 31. 


Reserves. Much of the balance of Provincial lands is 
remote and inaccessible. Privately owned lands in the 
Province amount to only 5.6 per cent and federal 
lands of various categories amount to only 0.9 per 
cent. In terms of present land use, the main category 
is forest land, involving extensive acreages of mer- 
chantable timber. Almost one-quarter of the total 
land area is classed in part as ‘other’, being swamp, 
rock and waste. 

Occupied agricultural land in farms amounts to 
2 per cent of the land area of which only 30 per cent 
is designated as improved land. Most of the improved 
land is concentrated in the Fraser Valley. 
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DISPOSITION 


The Lands Service can alienate by purchase, lease, 
pre-emption or by right-of-way agreement for pipe- 
line and power line purposes. They also enter into 
exchange agreements with private individuals or 
companies where it is in the public interest to do so. 
The Forest Service and the Parks Branch, on the 
other hand, cannot convey title, and the land under 
their jurisdiction can be used under permit only. 
Permits are issued for grazing, cabin sites, roads, etc. 


For purposes of defining the location of, and de- 
scribing lands, the Province is divided into Land Re- 
cording Districts. Applications to acquire Crown 
lands are submitted through the local Land Com- 
missioner to the Lands Service where final adjudica- 
tion is made. 

When the demand warrants and it is considered in 
the public interest to do so, it is Departmental policy 
to offer desirable parcels of Crown land for sale or 
lease by auction or tender. 


Leases of unoccupied and unreserved Crown lands 
may be granted by the Lands Service for three main 
purposes (a) cutting of hay, (b) any purpose whatso- 
ever, except cutting of hay or cutting and removal of 
trees, and (c) for any industrial or special purposes. 


The Lands Service has a field staff of 33 fieldmen 
(21 Land Inspectors and 12 Deputy Land Inspectors), 
a Chief Land Inspector and an Assistant Chief Land 
Inspector under the administration of the Director 
of Lands. 


Agricultural lands 


The present policy is to dispose of land for agri- 
cultural purposes on a leasehold basis, and only land 
which is at least 50 per cent arable will be alienated. 
No person is entitled to lease more than 1,280 acres of 
Crown land for agricultural purposes at any one 
time. Such lands may be obtained for a period of 3 
years subject to renewal for a further period of up to 
18 years with an option to purchase. The purchase 
price of the land, which is based on current market 
values, is established at the time the lease is issued, 
and the option must be exercised within the first 10 
years of the lease. When 80 per cent of the arable 
acreage within each 640 acre parcel has been cleared 
and cultivated the lessee may apply to purchase the 
land. The policy might be described as “‘lease-develop- 
purchase” and was introduced in 1965 for the pur- 
pose of encouraging the development of Crown land 
and to reduce speculation to a minimum. This policy 
has been extended where practical to public lands 
alienated for industrial, commercial, and residential 
(other than waterfront) purposes. To qualify for re- 
newal, the lessee of agricultural lands must clear and 
cultivate a minimum of 10 per cent of the arable 
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acreage within the first 3 years of the lease. Considera- 
tion will not be given to the assignment of the lease 
until the lessee has cleared and cultivated a minimum 
of 20 per cent of the arable acreage. 

The annual rental for Crown agricultural leases is 
based on 5 per cent of the market value of the land 
at the time the lease is granted and is subject to review 
and adjustment at the end of each 5-year period 
thereafter, during the term of the lease. 

Persons may pre-empt surveyed vacant Crown land 
which is predominantly arable. An application to 
pre-empt must not exceed 160 acres in extent. The 
pre-emptor is entitled to a Crown grant of the land 
upon payment of a fee of $10 and following comple- 
tion of all conditions as to occupancy and develop- 
ment. Persons who have obtained Crown grants 
under their original pre-emption claim, homesteaders 
of a soldier grant entry or Crown grant within the 
Railway Belt or the Peace River Block, and who can 
prove that they require additional land for agricultural 
purposes in conjunction with their farms, may obtain 
an additional pre-emption of land. 


Grazing lands are administered, for the most part, 
by the Forest Service under the Grazing Act. Occupa- 
tion is on a permit basis. However, the Lands Service 
will issue grazing leases for periods up to 21 years, 
where it is in the public interest to do so, and provid- 
ing there is no interference with range use. Such 
leases will only be issued following an examination of 
the land by a member of the Inspection Division. 

Grazing permits are issued annually and contain a 
permissive right to graze a specific number of animals 
for a definite period on Crown range. The permit fee 
is expressed as a monthly rate per head of stock. 


Residential lands 


Leases of non-waterfront Crown land for residential 
purposes may be obtained for a period of 3 years sub- 
ject to renewal for a further period up to 7 years with 
an option to purchase. The maximum area that may 
be obtained is 10 acres, and an annual rental is pay- 
able based on 5 per cent of the market value. 


When the lessee has constructed a habitable dwelling 
on the area, the lessee may exercise his option to pur- 
chase the land at the appraised value established at 
the time the lease is issued. 


Waterfront lands 


Residential and commercial leases fronting on a 
lake or the ocean may be obtained by leasehold 
tenure only for a term of 21 years. These leases do 
not contain an option to purchase. The amount of 
frontage which may be leased for residential pur- 
poses is 100 feet. The maximum amount of frontage 
that may be obtained for commercial purposes is 


660 feet. Again the annual rental for such leases is 
based on 5 per cent of the market value, subject to 
review and adjustment at the end of each 5-year 
period during the term of the lease. 


Forested lands 

The disposition of forested lands is restricted, but 
the timber on the land may be harvested under various 
forms of licence which are administered by the 
Forest Service. 


Farm woodlots up to 640 acres in extent may be 
acquired by bona fide farmers upon meeting certain 
conditions. A farm woodlot must be appurtenant to 
the farm property and cannot be sold, transferred, 
assigned or otherwise disposed of separately. 


LAND CONTROL RESTRICTIONS 


The Lands Branch makes land available to public 
institutions and to Municipalities for municipal 
purposes for a nominal sum, but such grants contain 
restrictive covenants confining the use of such lands 
to the purpose for which the grant was given, for 
example, “for school purposes only”, or “for park 
purposes only”’. 

The statutory authority for zoning within organized 
areas is provided for in the Municipal Act but re- 
sponsibility for enforcement rests with the local 
governing authority which may be either a Munici- 
pality, Regional District or a Community Planning 
Area. 
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POLICY AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENTS 


Dairy Subsidy Quotas—The Canadian Dairy Commis- 
sion announced that farmers who delivered between 
12,000 and 50,000 pounds of manufacturing milk 
testing 3.5 per cent, or the equivalent in cream, be- 
tween April 1, 1967 and March 31, 1968, will be 
eligible for federal dairy subsidy quotas in the year 
starting April 1, 1968, if they are full-time farmers 
and if milk and cream represents an appreciable part 
of their farming operations. The Commission stressed 
that the rate of subsidy will be conditional on funds 
provided by the Government. 

At the end of the dairy year, March 31, 1968, any 
quota available for distribution will be used primarily 
to provide quota adjustments for those in the inter- 
mediate level of production. Some will also go to 
those who entered dairying during the dairy year 
1967-68. This is the last year newcomers may receive 
subsidy quotas except by reallocation. Such realloca- 
tion quotas must be for not less than 100,000 pounds 
of milk or 3,500 pounds of butterfat. 

The Commission stressed that quotas were related 
only to subsidy payments and were not a restriction 
on the amount which anyone could produce and sell, 
at the market price. (January 15, 1968) 


Ontario Tender Fruit Growers’ Marketing-for-Process- 
ing Order—The Ontario Tender Fruit Growers’ 


Marketing Board received authority by Order in 
Council to collect levies at the rate of $4.00 per ton 
of Bartlett pears marketed, $4.00 per ton of cherries 
marketed, $2.00 per ton of Kieffer pears marketed, 
$2.00 per ton of peaches marketed and $2.00 per ton 
of plums marketed for the period up to December 31, 
1968. (February 8, 1968) 


Ontario Grape Growers’? Marketing-for-Processing 
Order—An Order in Council authorized the Ontario 
Grape Growers’ Marketing Board to collect levies 
at the rate of $5.00 per ton of grapes marketed for 
the period up to December 31, 1968. (February 8, 
1968) 


Crop Insurance—An Order in Council extended the 
list of cultivated agricultural crops eligible for in- 
surance under the Crop Insurance Act. The list now 
includes the following crops: wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
flaxseed, corn, buckwheat, soybeans, potatoes, sugar 
beets, tobacco, sunflower, rapeseed, mustard, apples, 
pears, peaches, plums, prunes, cherries, apricots, 
strawberries, grapes, raspberries, loganberries, blue- 
berries, cranberries, tomatoes, spinach, broccoli, 
brussel sprouts, cauliflower, cabbage, peas, beans, and 
forage. (February 8, 1968) 


PUBLICATIONS 


ECONOMICS BRANCH PUBLICATIONS 


1964-65 to 1966-67 Supplement to Federal Agri- 
cultural Assistance Programs, Canada, 1945-1956, 
Economics Branch, Canada Department of Agri- 
culture, Ottawa, 1968. pp. v + 370 to 418. 

This fifth supplement to the bulletin, Federal 
Agricultural Assistance Programs, Canada, 1945- 
1956, is a summary of agricultural assistance 
programs of the federal government, including 
expenditures, during the years 1964-65 to 1966-67. 


Provincial Agricultural Legislation in Ontario, 
1967, Economics Branch, Canada Department of 
Agriculture, Ottawa, February, 1968. pp. iv + 42. 

This is a summary of provincial agricultural 
legislation in Ontario on the statute books at 
December 31, 1966. 


Farm Credit Legislation in Canada, Rust, R. S., 
Economics Branch, Canada Department of Agri- 
culture, Publication 1360, Ottawa, 1967. pp. 14. 

A brief description of the development of 
agricultural credit in Canada and summaries of all 
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present federal and provincial farm credit legisla- 
tion, are included in this publication. 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 
Available in Canada from the Queen’s Printer, 


Economic Aspects of Treatment and Disposal of 
Certain Industrial Effluents, United Nations Publi- 
cation, Geneva, 1967. pp. 460, 3 volumes. Price: 
U.S. $5.00. 


This is a collection of papers and case studies 
presented at the meeting of Experts for the study 
of Economic Aspects of Water Pollution Control 
Problems convened by the Economic Commission 
for Europe from November 7 to 11, 1966. 


The papers concern measures to improve tech- 
niques of treatment and disposal of industrial 
effluents, and the reduction of costs of such 
measures. 


FAO Rice Report 1967, Rice Section, Commodities 
Division, Department of Economic and _ Social 


Affairs, Food and Agriculture Organization, Rome, 
1967. pp. ii + 36. 

This publication, the eighteenth in a series of 
annual reports, describes the world rice situation 
and outlook, based on statistics and information 
available up to August 1967. 


Young World Food and Development Project, 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, Rome, 1968. pp. v + 33. 

A summary report of the World Conference held 
in Toronto, Canada, September 11 to 15, 1967. 


Soil Erosion by Water: Some Measures for its 
Control on Cultivated Lands, Food and Agriculture 
Organization, Rome, 1965. pp. xxi + 284. 

This book deals with the fundamental causes of 
water erosion and with the methods of control 
that are successfully used in the United States. 
Appendices deal with the viewpoints and practices 
in Australia, Ghana, South Africa, Southern 
Rhodesia, Greece, Israel and Somalia. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
Not available from Economics Branch 


Canadian Journal of Agricultural Economics, Vol. 
16, No. 1, February, 1968. Published three times 
a year by the Canadian Agricultural Economics 
Society. Copies available from the Society at Box 
632, Postal Station B, Ottawa 4, Ontario, Canada. 
Single copies $3.75. Annual subscription $7.50. 
Contents of the February, 1968 issue include 
the following articles by members of the Society: 
A Capital Budgeting, Mixed Integer, Temporal 
Programming Model. 
Regional Planning for Depressed Rural Areas: 
The Canadian Experience. 
Agricultural Development and Adjustment Policy 
for Low Income Farm Areas. 


The Adoption of Dairy Practices. 


An Economic Analysis of the Alberta Butter 
Industry. 


Evaluating the 1966 Agricultural Census. 


Grain Transportation in Canada. Some Critical 
Issues and Implications for Research. 


Production Possibilities 
Canada. 

Projecting Canadian Grain Flows. 

Branch Line Abandonment: Death Knell for 
Prairie Farms. 


for Grain in Western 


Economic Growth in Agriculture: A Comparative 
Analysis of Two Agricultural Areas in Alberta, 
Manning, Travis W. and George Buckmire, Agri- 
cultural Economics Research Council of Canada, 
November 1967. pp. ix + 40. Price $2.00. 

A report of a study of two agricultural areas in 
Alberta to discover reasons for different rates of 
economic growth. 


1966 Alberta Cow-Calf Enterprise Analysis, 
Hackett, B. A., Alberta Department of Agriculture, 
Publication No. 816/420-5. pp. 65 and appendix. 
This report of a study of the costs and returns 
of 98 cow-calf enterprises in Alberta is designed to 
aid farmers and extension workers in establishing 


guidelines to assess their operations and _ to 
improve their efficiency. 
1966 Alberta Hog Enterprise Analysis, Hackett, 


B. A. and A. Reddon, Alberta Department of 

Agriculture, Publication No. 816/440-2. pp. 51. 
This report is an analysis of the data received 

from the records of 37 hog producers participating 


in the Alberta Farm Business Analysis program in 
1966. 


Dollars and Sense in Machinery Buying, Jones, A. 
R., Economics Division, Alberta Department of 
Agriculture, Publication No. 825-7, 1968. pp. 46. 

An outline of the factors to be considered when 
buying farm machinery, including investment, 
trade-in, size, depreciation rates and tax implica- 
tions. 
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STATISTICAL APPENDIX 


AVERAGE PRICES OF SELECTED CANADIAN FARM COMMODITIES, VARIOUS MARKETS AND GRADES, 1967-68 


1967 1968 
Commodity, grade and market Average Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
dollars per cwt. 


CATTLE (weighted average prices at public 


stockyards) 
Good slaughter steers 
MGrOMLO sts. Sook ncn oR eee 27.65 28.60 28.74 28.50 28.09 27.28 26.30 
Winnipedtar eno wate ee etre 26.60 28.57 28.47 28.63 27.88 26.38 25.42 
Calgaryt? ee Copa tees ndan eS. nd aces 26.05 27.78 27.85 Qie23 26.89 25.22 24.53 
Good feeder steers 
IOFOTO. eee Se ne Se hehe 28.70 29.50 28.53 28 .50 28.50 27.51 27.00 
Winnipegtsne teak Ae eee oes 26.55 26.92 25.96 25.90 25.98 23.90 25.43 
Calgany ei oe ee en ener 26.40 27.12 27.14 26.38 26.00 24.81 25.12 
Good and choice veal calves 
iL OPONtO Mens Mar pen. He ins cise eter eae 36.15 32530 33.66 Sons 37.62 39.44 38.96 
WintitipeG)... ert on i re eeer roe 38.85 38.05 36.30 35.20 39.22 39.66 40.83 
Edmonton: t-te. he. 0 eee. 30.40 26.88 23.94 24.00 26.90 29.85 30.68 


HOGS (weighted average prices at public 
stockyards, Grade A dressed) 


FREON Meg a ee eee nt. eee eee et 30.70 30.08 29.23 27.73 28.74 20.11 28.60 
WINMIDEG « ceerree en te a2 ae Reto tere cia ee 28.55 28.65 27.87 26.35 26.86 25.78 26.40 
Calgary s.4.; hy. tepdataneat +. adnate de + 2 27.05 20.17 26217 25.47 25.55 24.19 24.71 


LAMBS (weighted average prices at public 
stockyards, Good lambs) 


OVONtOmrets Stree eae rece ie ree: 26.65 26.59 25.27 24.84 25.36 27.37 27.26 
Winnipeg =: 2. fea eae a eee 21.40 20.36 20.00 18.54 19.95 23.00 23.41 
Calganyivcten sh. porwr con... tersenrors Sey tere 20.40 18.71 19.53 17.75 18.66 20.08 21.44 
FLUID MILK (f.o.b. factory) 
Pialifaxtege cnc fcc thi aes 6.24 6.45 6.45 6.45 6.45 6.45 6.45 
Montreala stows. toe ae niiccm ties «ee 5.96 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
EGKONLO. . aA Rees Ree Ses Seed 5.98 6.10 6.10 6.10 6.10 6.10 6.10 
WinnIDGO case. suites scat ee. te 5.84 5.97 5.97 5.97 5.97 5.97 5.97 
VANCOUVG Yee sities roc inten tetris 6.93 7.08 7.09 ANS a0 SAT 10 
MANUFACTURING MILK (average farm 
value)® 
Novaiscotia Serre 2G. ee ee 3.14 3.20 3.24 3.29 3.30 — -~ 
New Brunswicke ssc eer ee eee 3.10 3.08 3.08 3.16 Sai — — 
OQUCDGCO Te eer te cree cetera aeranses 3.31 Sea Best 3.34 3.54 = = 
Ontagioc=.5 eres aise er aee 3.36 3.40 3.58 3.64 3.59 - 
BiitishiColunibiatesemcet arr crtcra reer 3.40 3.41 3.40 3.40 3.42 — — 
BUTTERFAT (for butter, average farm 
value)® 
PrincevEdwardilsiandes. ose oe ee ane CY /o7 68.0 68.0 68.0 68.0 _ -~ 
OuoheCR en ale ch ee 89.7 89.5 88.5 87.8 87.9 — — 
Ontanlocten: creer in were cteet ote 83.7 81.4 81.5 81.5 84.7 -s oa 
Saskatchéwatiter ee. aaneereanee? 5a 62.5 62.8 63.0 63.0 62.6 —- — 
British: Colma: 6 ccesci > aati eer eae: 85.6 85.8 85.8 85.8 85.8 oo — 
cents per doz. 
EGGS (average paying prices at registered 
grading stations, Grade A Large) 
Halifax... SEVEN Sees Ae Sone 39.5 40.2 40.0 41.5 30.8 30.2 
Sis ANSelMOr.c’.ic Biscuit sds «dens ee 35.5 37.0 38.3 36.1 36.2 31.8 29.2 
EQnd OnE cy coer Gee re ee 33.4 Sone 36.0 SST 33.5 30.1 28.8 
MVFAMIPOO Te stots era oe Pe eee ick a ett 26.9 30.0 27.9 PH Pe 28.1 23.5 PAS 
MANICOUIV ON, fc ha es cone he OA ia, eee 30.2 Sil 28.4 29.0 30.0 29.4 32.5 
cents per Ib. live 
BROILERS (average prices paid to growers 
No. 1 grade chicken under 5 Ibs.) 
MD OFONUO Pes salt ee eh es 19.6 19.0 19.2 19.9 20.5 20.8 20.5 
Edmonton sere c.so et rete’ Pepe a tenar 21.0 20.2 20.8 21-5 21.5 2185 PAY Ne 
TURKEYS (average prices paid to growers, 
No. 1 grade, 12-20 Ibs.) 
HOndON comics ape Ree eee 23.7 24.0 24.9 24.8 25.2 22.6 23.0 
Edmonton. .20 esc cea, ne eee 25.4 25.0 25.5 25.5 25.5 PAB 1 —_ 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF SELECTED CANADIAN FARM COMMODITIES, VARIOUS MARKETS AND GRADES, 1967-68 


{Concluded) 
1966-67 1967 1968 
Crop Year -—-$-_—_—_ 
Commodity, grade and market Average Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
dollars per cwt. 
POTATOES (Can. No. 1 Table, average prices 
to growers) 
Bianceredwaranisiandmmss- her area a 128 1.20 1) 63¥/ 1.372 1.10 1.57 1.20 
INGWIBUNSWICK arc cersie ee ocis ole ae 1.00 1.03 1.38 i} ee 12 1573 1,03 
SOULIWEStOnMEONtaniOn samt ceien nec oe a ae 1.70 1.92 1.97 2.03 2.05 2.08 1.95 
cents & eights per bu. 
EASTERN GRAINS 
Oats (Ont. No. 2 White, f.o.b. shipping 
DOMES) Meee. oe eee, cuts ote 82/2 85 85 85 85 85 85 
Barley (Ont. good malting, f.o.b. shipping 
DONS eee oe ee es 145 145 145 145 145 145 145 
Corn (Ont. No. 2 Yellow, f.o.b. Chatham, 
i597 moistureminicarlots))....06e..5.... 152/6 149/2 132/2 124/4 126 128/3 131 
Soybeans (Ont. No. 2, f.o.b. Chatham).... 306/6 295/11 287/5 275 271/5 273/7 276 
WESTERN GRAINS (basis in store Fort 
William/Port Arthur, less freight and 
elevator handling charges) 
Red Spring Wheat (No. 2 Nor.) 
VIN IPOG ae core wes terse sateen ate 195/6 178/5 180/2 176/2 177/3 177/4 177/6 
RegimaganGsecdmontonrcsa titan il. 192/2 175/1 176/6 172/6 YT 174 174/2 
Durum Wheat (No. 1 C.W.A.D.) 
Winnibeguperss sche eri cio cn ee ee 213 218/7 213/5 209 /2 210/3 202/2 194/2 
Rediiharand eamontonsee sn. oe cee 209 /4 215/3 210/1 205/6 206/7 198/6 190/6 
Feed Wheat 
NAITO SEY0 leaks, potent eee eee Emme Emo 177/3 163/5 165/2 161/2 162/3 162/4 162/6 
Reginaand Edmonton, ...... 0: ss.6ss05 173/7 160/1 161/6 157/6 158/7 159 159/2 
Oats (No. 1 feed) 
WAVOINMUIOYED [o.0.8. 6 350 PR ee ERC eee A 79/4 83/1 82/3 82/6 82/2 82/7 82/5 
| USICTIITENS «s. dc ROR eo to oI eae 77/4 81/1 80/3 80/6 80/2 80/7 80/5 
Ed iniontoneererry sci cnet ieee s 75/4 79/1 78/3 78/6 78/2 78/7 78/5 
Barley (No. 1 feed) 
Vili IID OC Peerires ns cotttcer ar. Sienckdaccnecener. G 117/1 113/3 111/5 111/5 iy: 111/6 112 
PIE ates ho tre td OG OHO ea ee 114/1 110/4 108/6 108/6 108/3 108/6 109 
ECLMONLONS Meer tean cre Pattee st ten oie ye 107/5 105/7 105/7 105/5 106 106/2 
Rye (No. 2 C.W.) 
WANTON) 6 Une Gate. 5.0 cs God Slee oi dee 125/2 118/1 118/5 118 117/6 121/3 124/7 
OCIA Eerie Weer trarat ees. 121/6 114/6 115/2 114/5 114/3 118 121/4 
CIMONtON Ameren eae ee ae 118/5 111/4 112 111/3 111/1 114/6 118/2 
Flaxseed (No. 1 C.W.) 
WAITINI DE les Gea eG bobo Reeee Sree cline é 291 /3 336 /4 323/7 335/4 336 /4 339 /4 339/5 
PIXON 655 tend GREET Aa G a On eee 288/11 333 /2 320/5 332/2 333 /2 336 /2 336/3 
EIGN) Rls to one AOE in OF OREN 284/5 329/6 317/1 328/6 329/6 332/6 332/7 
Rapeseed (No. 1 C.W. basis in store 
RIEEIGIMIVEL tetas 1s seed nade 7 ck nleaene a sre 278/1 237/6 231 /4 232/2 235/6 233/2 232/3 


8Since the average farm values for manufacturing milk and butterfat published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(D.B.S.) do not include the Federal subsidies as of April 1, 1966, it is necessary to add, during the 12-months’ period ended 
March 31, 1967, the Federal payment of 85¢ per 100 pounds of milk testing 3.5% butterfat to obtain the full returns to pro- 
ducers. Ten cents was retained for export aid. The net payment of 75¢ per cwt. was made directly to farmers, at the equivalent 
rate of 21.43 cents per pound of butterfat. Since the end of the dairy year a rebate of 2.7¢ per cwt. from the export assistance 
holdback has been paid to dairy farmers. 

Federal subsidies for the 12-months’ period April 1, 1967 to March 31, 1968 amount to $1.21 per cwt. of milk testing 
3.5% butterfat, of which 11¢ are retained for export aid. The net payment per cwt. is again made directly to producers at the 
equivalent rate of 31.42 cents per pound of butterfat. 

bIn the Province of Quebec, and beginning April 1, 1966, full producer returns consist of the published D.B.S. average 
farm values for manufacturing milk and butterfat, plus the Federal payment (see footnote *), plus a payment made by the 
Quebec Government. This payment is made on butterfat at the rate of 5¢ per pound from April 1 to September 30 and at the 
rate of 10¢ per pound from October 1 to March 31. Prior to April 1, 1966, this payment, which began in October, 1964, was 
made through factories and was part of the producer’s farm value. It terminated on March 31, 1967. 

eIn the Province of Ontario, and beginning October 1, 1966 until March 31, 1967 full producer returns consist of the 
published D.B.S. average farm values for manufacturing milk and butterfat, plus the Federal payment (see footnote *), 
plus a payment made by the Ontario Government. The payments amount to 25¢ per hundredweight (7.14¢ per pound butterfat) 
of manufacturing milk and secondary and excess fluid milk delivered to plants, basis 3.5% butterfat. For all cream grading 
Special and/or No. 1, the payment is 10¢ per pound butterfat. 
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COMMODITY REVIEW 


OILSEED SITUATION AND OUTLOOK 


The main factors currently affecting the Canadian 
oilseed situation are the strengths of the domestic and 
foreign markets and these two are closely related. In 
general, the situation for oilseeds is one in which 
world production is growing even faster than the 
rising world consumption. There are a large number 
of different oil crops produced in different parts of 
the world and although each has some special char- 
acteristic, most of the edible vegetable oils are readily 
substitutable one for another. Animal and marine 
oils and fats provide further competition. Canada 
produces three edible vegetable oilseeds—trapeseed, 
soybeans and sunflower—and one specialized non- 
edible oilseed—flaxseed. 


Flaxseed 


World production of flaxseed has fallen from an 
average of 138 million bushels in the period 1963-65 
to 121 million in 1966 and 99 million in 1967. This 
downward trend has occurred in all the major flax- 
seed producing countries, Canada, the United States, 
Argentina and India, except the largest producer, 
Russia, where in 1967, the crop reached a record 27 
million bushels. 

Production in Canada in 1965 was 29 million 
bushels; in 1966, 22 million; and in 1967, 10 million. 
Canadian exports of flaxseed, linseed oil and linseed 
meal all showed sizeable declines from 1966 to 1967. 
Flaxseed exports amounted to almost 14 million 
bushels in 1967, down 31 per cent from the’20 million 
bushels of 1966 but down only 2 per cent from the 
1963-65 average. Thus production in 1967 was 
below the quantity of flaxseed exported without 
taking into account exports of oil and meal. Linseed 
oil exports in 1967 at 8.9 million pounds were down 
28 per cent, and meal exports at 16.1 million pounds 
were down 46 per cent. 
~ Although production and exports were considerably 
lower in 1967, domestic crushings of flaxseed were 
only 4 per cent lower at 133 million pounds compared 
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with 138 million pounds in 1966 and the 1963-65 
average of 155 million pounds. 


The decline in the world demand for linseed oil 
has resulted from the development of cheaper sub- 
stitutes which are now used extensively in the manu- 
facture of paints and linoleum where formerly large 
quantities of linseed oil were used. Many uses for 
linseed oil still remain; one of the chief of these is in 
printer’s ink. In addition, linseed oil is used for 
special lubricating purposes. 


In spite of the downward trend in demand during 
recent years, the unusually sharp decline in pro- 
duction of flaxseed in 1967 led to a firming of prices, 
which had also declined. As stocks dwindled toward 
the end of 1967 and early 1968, prices rose appreciably. 
In 1966, the average price for flaxseed No. 1 
C.W. in store Port Arthur/Fort William was $2.96 
per bushel down from the 1963-65 average of $3.23 
per bushel. The average price in 1967 increased to 
$3.20 and at May 2, 1968 was $3.47 per bushel. 


Canadian farmers’ seeding intentions for 1968 
were 1,362,000 acres, about 23 per cent up from the 
1,107,000 acres in 1967. The United States acreage is 
expected to increase from 2.08 million acres to 2.27 
million. This anticipated increase in Canadian and 
United States production should result in North 
American production 8-9 million bushels more than 
in 1967. This would amount to an increase of about 
76,000 metric tons of oil. However, by July 1, 1968, 
North American flaxseed stocks will have decreased 
from 21 million to 10 million bushels, and linseed oil 
stocks will have decreased by 88,000 metric tons. 
Although it is too early to speculate on Southern 
Hemisphere production, especially the Argentine, 
world market supplies could be inadequate for 1968. 
In mid-April, linseed oil prices in the key European 
market of Rotterdam were 10 per cent higher than 
the average price for 1967 and 17 per cent higher 
than in 1966. With supplies likely to be low relative 
to demand for the next year or so, prices should re- 
main firm. Canada’s export prospects for flaxseed 
should remain relatively good although world trade 
in total will continue to diminish. 


Edible Vegetable Oils 


Unlike world flaxseed production, world produc- 
tion of the three edible oils produced in Canada 
reached record levels in 1967. World production of 
rapeseed totaled 5.4 million metric tons (about 2.4 
billion bushels), some 15 per cent larger than in 1966. 
Production in Poland increased from 20 million 
bushels in 1966 to 31 million in 1967; in Sweden, 
production increased from 3.6 million bushels in 
1966 to over 9 million in 1967; in France, from 14 
million bushels in 1966 to almost 18 million; and in 
West Germany, from 4 million bushels in 1966 to 
5.5 million. 

World soybean production in 1967 also reached a 
record, and world imports amounted to almost 300 
million bushels, up 7 per cent from 1966 and 27 per 
cent from 1965. However, in the United States, the 
major exporter, there was a record crop of 973 
million bushels, and for the first time, a carryover of 
soybeans of nearly 100 million bushels. 

The world sunflower seed crop in 1967 set a record 
at 9.5 million metric tons, following the previous 
bumper crop of 1966 of 9.3 million metric tons. 
Russia accounts for two-thirds of the world pro- 
duction, Argentina for 10 per cent, and Rumania and 
Bulgaria together, for a little over 10 per cent. 

_ The world situation for other vegetable oils is of 
significance, including such vegetable oils as coconut 
oil, peanut oil, corn oil, palm oil, palm kernel oil and 
cottonseed oil. Among these, peanut oil production 
was at a new record high in 1967. All of these oils 
are used in Canada for margarine, salad or cooking 
oils and, to quite an extent are substitutable. While in 
total, imports of these oils into Canada have been in- 
creasing, exports of Canadian-grown oilseeds have 
also expanded. 

Rapeseed exports particularly, have increased in 
recent years (Table 1). While in 1967, exports at 14.8 
million bushels were 6 per cent larger than the 14 
million bushels of 1966, they were more than twice 
as large as the average for 1963-65. Soybean exports 
were lower in 1967 compared with 1966, but slightly 
higher than the average level for the previous 3 years. 
Soybean oilcake and meal exports were down about 
20 per cent from 1966, but soybean oil exports were 
higher by 47 per cent, although only 23 per cent 
higher than 1963-65 levels. Exports of sunflower 
seed are not important. Rapeseed exports to Japan 
have been of particular significance, although Italy 
and some other European Economic Community 
countries have taken substantial quantities. Soybeans 
and products have been exported largely to the United 
Kingdom. 

Imports of oilseeds and products have usually been 
confined to soybeans and its products. In 1967, im- 
ports of soybeans amounted to a little over 16 million 
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TABLE 1—CANADIAN EXPORTS OF EDIBLE 
OILSEEDS AND PRODUCTS 


Average 
1963-65 1966 1967 
million bushels 
Rapeseedinc...aae- eae 6.8 14.0 14.8 
SOY D6aliSceera wee er ner 2.2 Bue 2.4 
Sunflower seed.......... 0.4 0.6 (0). 
million pounds 
Soybean cake and meal... 48.4 42.4 34.2 
SOMOSEIN Olll@ogerceoseocone  seol 29.2 42.9 


Source: Trade of Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


bushels, up slightly from the previous year and about 
the same as the previous three-year average. Imports 
of soybean oilcake at 220,000 tons were also slightly 
higher than in 1966, although down slightly from the 
1963-65 average of 243,000 tons. Soybean oil im- 
ports at 23 million pounds were down by more than 
1 million pounds from the previous year and more than 
8 million pounds less than the previous three-year 
average. These declines in imports are the result of 
increased Canadian production and crushings. 

One relatively new development of considerable 
significance in 1967 was the importation of some 34 
million pounds of sunflower seed oil. In 1966, another 
new development was the importation of rapeseed oil 
in quantities estimated at over 20 million pounds. 

Domestic production of edible oilseeds in Canada 
indicated a record production of rapeseed and pro- 
duction of soybeans and sunflower seed at relatively 
high though not record levels (Table 2). Of particular 
significance has been the increase in rapeseed pro- 
duction compared with earlier years. 


TABLE 2—PRODUCTION OF RAPESEED, SOYBEANS AND 
SUNFLOWER SEED, CANADA 


Average 
1963-65 1966 1967 
thousand bushels 
Rapeseed ah%, :5 Sitct. Sans aes 14,730 25,800 26, 500 
SOVDOaANSiisea erecta oye 6,669 9,012 8,091 


thousand pounds 


Sunflower seed.......... 33 , 321 39,270 36,010 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Canadian crushings of all edible oils increased in 
1967. While for soybeans the increase was a moderate 
one, for rapeseed the increase was very sizeable at 
250 million pounds compared with the 1963-65 
average of 100 million pounds. Soybean crushings 
still comprise about 80 per cent of the total edible 
oil crops crushed, but the lower oil content of soy- 
beans has increased the proportion of rapeseed oil to 
almost one-third of total oil production (Table 3). 


TABLE 3—CRUSHINGS OF OILSEEDS AND PRODUCTION OF OIL AND MEAL, CANADA 
Car nnn cnn c ccc nc ncn nnnnrreecerereeesceeeeeeee eee ES ES SSS SSS 


Crushings Oil Production Oil Meal Production 
Average Average Average 
1963-65 1966 1967 1963-65 1966 1967 1963-65 1966 1967 


ee ee eee 


million pounds 


Rapeseed 46 .poxnsies. keen 99.7 21386 251.2 39.0 84.4 100.9 58.3 122.9 142.0 
SOVDGANSS ei ne ae Upl4O.0. pets OD yan 195.3 197.9 215.5 901 .3 951.5 1,006.0 
Sunflower seed............ 16.0 j20 U7Asa 5.3 4.4 6.8 5.6 4.6 6.4 


Een nner erence SS SSS SSS, 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Prices of rapeseed and soybeans have followed 
world prices in reacting to the heavy market supplies 
noticeable in the last year (Table 4). Prices for rape- 
seed have been reduced with prices in early May, 
1968, 25 per cent below the average for 1966. Soybean 
prices were about 11 per cent below 1966 prices. Sun- 
flower seed is largely grown under contract. 


TABLE 4—EDIBLE OILSEED PRICES, CANADA 


entering Italy. In the current crop year to the end of 
March, Canada had sold practically no rapeseed to 
the E.E.C. countries, whereas in the same period in 
1967, sales to Italy had amounted to 2.4 million 
bushels. While the E.E.C. countries are still deficit 
areas for oils and sales could be made before the new 
crop is harvested, the prospects for Canadian rape- 
seed in this market have become poor. However, 
sales to Japan this crop year have continued to in- 
crease and Taiwan recently has imported about 1 


Average million bushels. The Canadian domestic market is 
1963-65 1966 1967 tyes! also favorable. The overall situation is thus mixed 
and the total world supply situation would seem to 
palais indicate the likelihood of relatively low prices con- 

Rapeseed, No. 1 Can. in tinuing in the immediate future on world markets. 
s Re Neo cibciter a I i The Canadian price for soybeans is closely tied to 
f.o.b. Chatham....... 2E8QP MNS ARP! 94 8 8=—2..71 the price situation in the United States and currently 


“Not available in earlier years. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


TABLE 5—OILSEEDS, ACREAGE INTENTIONS 1968, AND 
ACTUAL ACREAGES 1967 


their huge crop is having a price depressing effect. 
For the United States, exports have been higher than 
last year and are likely to exceed 280 million bushels 
in the current crop season. The U.S. domestic crush 
is up 23 million bushels and could reach 580 million 
for the year. Nearly 200 million bushels are currently 
held out of circulation through loan, reseal or Com- 


1968 
Intended 1967 Percentage modity Credit Corporation ownership. Planting in- 
Acreage Acreage Change y Corporat p g 


thousand acres 


tentions in the United States indicate that acreage 
will increase by 3 per cent over that in 1967. The 


Rapeseed Mica... .s.+-..-. 1,361 1,726 —94 large stocks of soybeans in the United States suggest 
Soybeans.................5. 302 290 + 4 that prices are likely to remain close to the support 
Sunflower seed............. na. 46 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The outlook for rapeseed is very mixed. In E.E.C. 
countries, further increases in production are ex- 
pected under the stimulation of the producer subsidy 
of about $100 per metric ton as from July, 1967. 
Commencing at the same time an additional import 
tax was added to the levy on certain oilseeds and oils 
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level of U.S. $2.50 per bushel. Canadian prices 
should hold reasonably stable at about their current 
relationship to this support price. 

Prices of sunflower seed crude oil in early April 
were as low as 7 cents per pound (U.S. funds) at 
Rotterdam, and 9 cents per pound in Toronto, and 
these low prices might have some effect on Canadian 
production in 1968. 


J. S. Carmichael 


THE GRAIN CORN ENTERPRISE IN EASTERN ONTARIO, 1967 
V. A. Heighton (1) 


This study of the grain corn enterprise on some 
farms in Eastern Ontario was initiated by the Econ- 
omics Branch, Canada Department of Agriculture, 
in response to requests from farmers, grain corn pro- 
cessors and other interested agencies. Eastern Ontario 
imports a large volume of grain for feed from the 
Prairie provinces and corn for feed and industrial 
use from the United States. It has been suggested that 
these requirements could largely be supplied by 
farmers in this region, and at the same time these 
farmers, who are largely producers of manufacturing 
milk, would have an alternative source of income. 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of the study was to obtain primary data 
on the production of grain corn in Eastern Ontario. 
It was designed to provide specific information on the 
following: 

General characteristics of the farm organization, 
Costs and returns on grain corn production, 
Grain corn cultural practices, 

Market outlets, 

Potential acreage for grain corn production. 


mah a ge a 


METHODOLOGY 


Thirty farmers in Eastern Ontario were inters 
viewed on their grain corn enterprises covering the 
1967 crop. The farms were scattered evenly among the 
seven counties of Carleton, Russell, Prescott, Gren- 
ville, Dundas, Stormont and Glengarry. 

For purposes of analysis the 30 farm business 
records were grouped according to high and low costs 
per acre, and high and low net returns per acre. The 
high-cost group are those farmers whose grain corn 
costs per acre were higher than the mean costs per 


acre. The low-cost group are those farmers whose 
grain corn costs per acre were lower than the mean 
costs per acre. The same procedure was followed for 
the sort on the high and low net returns per acre. 

The value of land used in the cost analysis was that 
estimated by the farmers. 


RESULTS OF THE STUDY 


Eight of the 30 farmers grew grain corn solely as a 
cash crop, 5 fed their entire production, and the re- 
maining 17 farmers fed some corn and sold some. 
The cash crop farmers had an average of 154 acres of 
grain corn, those growing corn only for feeding live- 
stock on their farms averaged 86 acres, and those 
producing both for feeding and for sale had an average 
of 76 acres. Although the “‘cash croppers’”’ average 
acreage of corn was larger than that of the other two 
types of corn growers in 1967, the latter two groups 
were expanding their acreage at a faster rate than 
the cash croppers. 

As would be expected, the value of land close to 
residential areas was considerably higher than that of 
other land. 


FARM ORGANIZATION 
Land Use 


Farmers in the study reported a total improved land 
area of 7,513 acres in 1967 (Table 1). Of this amount 
5,869 acres were owned and 1,644 acres were rented. 
In 1966 these farmers had a total improved area of 
6,469 acres of which 5,530 acres were owned and 939 
acres were rented. Rented land accounted for 705 acres 
or 68 per cent of the increase in improved acreage, 
from 1966 to 1967. The average improved area per 
farm increased by 35 acres, to a total of 250 acres in 
1967. 


TABLE 1—IMPROVED LAND USE, 1966 AND 1967, AND PLANNED CORN ACREAGE, 1968 


1966 

Owned Rented 

Grain,corn: Totale!*s ewes aced, its 1,243 314 
Average per farm. ..2.. sc... eee. 41.4 10.5 

Corniforisilage: lotala-nees eee 637 42 
Average per farm...............-- 21.2 1.4 

Oiherorains vOtal ane ee ee ee eee 448 30 
Averagenporifarinte.cat. oucon cee 14.9 1.0 

Hay and seeded pasture: Total....... 2,661 533 
Average poriarin:.... ees. ee ele. 88.7 17.8 

Othorsshotally arco. atc hacks cn 541 20 
AVGhage Debdarnm.c.sck. waste 18.0 0.7 

Wotalimproved landa. 2.0... 2 cee 5,530 939 
Average perifarmzsassceee. coe 184.3 Siiae 


1967 1968 
Total Owned Rented Total Total Planned 
acres 
1,557 2,258 702 2,960 5, 1128 
Lay eds) LOLS 23.4 98.7 170.4 
679 536 66 602 495° 
22:56 114A) Dis 20.1 16.5 
478 480 PAW; 697 
15.9 16.0 Vw 2302 
3,194 2 Oin 579 2,850 
106.5 1D. 19.3 95.0 
561 324 80 404 
Ltstaé 10.8 ORaik 13.45. 
6,469 5,859 1,644 WOlS 
215.6 195.6 54.8 250.4 


ES ESS LT I I AE EI EEE PSE EEA LE IEEE DIE, ALE ATES TELE LAE PELE NED AS LLL AY PL IIL TOE TEL D IBREE EEI ELD AG EI BL EB ILE EI AN ET GE IE BED GE TA IBLE I OTD 


*Producers’ estimate. 


The total land in grain corn was 1,557 acres in 1966, 
2,960 acres in 1967 and about 5,000 acres were planned 
for seeding in 1968. The average acreages per farm in 
grain corn for these years were 52, 99 and 170 acres, 
respectively. 

In addition to grain corn, farmers grew corn for 
silage. There were 679 acres planted for silage in 1966, 
602 acres in 1967, and the planned acres were 495 for 
1968. The decrease in corn silage acreage may be mis- 
leading because the growers are planting grain corn 
which can be sold as grain or fed to livestock as 
silage. 

The average acreage per farm in grains, other than 
corn, increased from 16 acres in 1966 to 23 acres in 
1967. The average acreage per farm in hay and seeded 
pasture decreased by 1.5 acres from 1966 to 1967, and 
other improved lJand decreased by 35 acres from 1966 
to 1967. 


Livestock 


Livestock on the farms totaled 3,435 animal units, 
an average of 114.5 animal units per farm (Table 2). 
Of this total 2,543 animal units were on farms where 
some of the grain corn production was fed to livestock. 
The average number of animal units on these farms 
was 115.6. Twenty-two farmers in the study fed at least 
part of the corn that was produced on their farms to 
livestock. 


TABLE 2—ANIMAL UNITS PER FARM, 1967 


Farms 
Feeding 
All Farms Corn 


animal units 


Mil COWS eetrete hace oo Se thitoe 30.6 41.1 
BocticowsT are eee ee ee 12 — 
OUGeCaltle nc. oe ce esate cae 15.2 POnh 
Pigsie rey ese Mek eee 19.3 26.4 
Fiensiand chickens. => +445 ecere 45.7 25.5 
Om Gherrn.s eee os ee 2.5 2.5 
Potala re See er ea eee 114.5 115.6 
CORN ENTERPRISE 
Yield 


The farmers’ estimate of moisture content and yield 
of corn varied widely from farm to farm. Yields were 
calculated on the basis of 56 pounds per bushel. 
The total production of grain corn was 243,623 
bushels, an average of 82.3 bushels per acre (Table 3). 
Yields ranged from a low of 50 bushels per acre to a 
high of 119 bushels. The second lowest yield was 63 
bushels per acre. 


Disposition of Crop 


Most farmers have the opportunity to sell corn for 
cash, feed it to livestock or sell part and feed the 
remainder to livestock. About 36 per cent of the total 


TABLE 3—RELATION OF COSTS PER ACRE TO YIELDS AND RETURNS IN THE PRODUCTION OF GRAIN CORN, 1967 


EE PEE SS EE ILLS LIE IG IEEE IY SR EIEET PELE IE ILE SLI EE LIE © ETE AER IE ALE LEE I! LED ELE PELE ELIE EE IEEE LEE LIE LOGIE SEL LES OLED EEE, 


Producer Group 


All High Low 
Farms Cost Cost 
NUD OFOMTATINS Sees wee ee ee EE Re Ba eM ees tie ae meee ee 30 15 15 
vera GOrChesiorOntonprise er © soaereder Hasieusiete Ne fee. «Eee Geet 2 58 98.7 85.5 111.8 
REN UCT Eel DUSTIOIS yeast ccisceroror eyo cur termeerene eterunenn wubicnONRinnsREON an Aue apeiron aXe 82.3 84.8 80.4 
dollars 
Costs per acre 
Pre-harvest: 
LADO roar. ress scant tel) pre he Lore, eye es Peete h me sr eet cach. ins lige RO PME aipaeyens 3.03 3.35) 2.78 
11 PEOUWAY Peg seo ed Ee RGR Se Oe Ie ocean eee cee 3.19 Sart 2.79 
FACIITIO NV aetre Se meee ee ee Mn LI Ae eee ana ra etnls oes cone attire ae 2.93 3.46 2.53 
CUSTOMSWOUK eae rerrreery Sch enreny. Od kw We eee 2 eee ter Sera. 2.94 2.90 2.96 
eT E AIS TOIT ZOL SOL AE ORG? oo 5 os 5b pp = ag con cis wag OD OE Oe wks Hn 39.03 46.71 33.18 
I CRRET VGGE ents eo ee > Ai, Pea Ee ee Pon oS And Me og og hen ate ais 51.12 60.13 44.24 
ee ee REET eth cette re nrtay Meer cL Ter tine Cee ee tree ees core 14.18 16.67 12227 
SUVS yA REY THCOTELS cise CRC GpS) OREN ROM TOE CREM DOE ee Od GIR So EOE Nm es re ence 10.63 14.13 7.97 
RE SERCHTBE AAC CRT Re ee DE Se RTE Te SOE Lia ba Hea eae wee oe 15.48 iWhae,3) 14.06 
aE COSts Mum brrecretss. st. Pt ese roes SMerS aiakaas bmetek eels, tdievels a. 0 Bee «rs Gee se 91.41 108.26 78 .54 
Returns 
Pomrasn Orice pen bUShOlds.. ani tcoaus axed 20960 --~ Rig bees4 ao: 1.51 1}.50 1.51 
RM rem RU ENS) AE MME N INGE OE ROU 8 ae aa ad gd ar ae cick cx Thm RM oi ms Sse wien I 124.03 127.53 121.36 
ING tEROFUITMEEOTTISK, And. MaAlAagOMONEses surest. on ttee ne cia Pisses ane occ oes wivnete oe 32262 19.27 42.81 


A a EG AI TREN SE PE RT SE A EEE LEE SERED SEI TEES AE EI IEEE EOL EDIE LE LEE 2 LEELA, 


“Total costs per acre of labor at $1.50 per hour, tractors and machinery (including operating and overhead costs) and 
custom work for work involved in seedbed preparation, planting, and summer operations. The costs of applying fertilizer and 


spray are included here as well. 


bMaterials: fertilizer, manure (including application), herbicides, seed and seed treatment. 
eHarvesting costs include labor, tractors, machinery, custom work, and any materials used. 
4Marketing costs include costs as in harvesting in addition to overhead charges for corn handling and storage facilities. 


¢Use of land includes interest, taxes and rent. 


TABLE 4—RELATION OF NET RETURNS PER ACRE TO YIELD, COSTS AND RETURNS IN THE PRODUCTION OF 


GRAIN CORN, 1967 


Number of farms........ ac oe eto ue Seen eae soc 
Averagesacres:per enterprise... «5... 4 see cei cee Geiaoe - 
Yieldiperacre: (bushels) Macoss tae eee eee 


shotalscostipemachO-ne raat es ee or eerste a 
Price per DUSIO].  eeereraaratos, Reet anen: color & eo. tes teres 
Average: gross retunnypermaCnei 0c enn eee oneal eee 
Net return to risk and management per acre................ 


Producer Group 


High Low 
All Net Net 
Farms Return Return 
ok Or el eae 30 15 15 
. VERE CAs eee 98.7 BY/ 7 109.7 
Mees ey Ss Fe ee 82.3 91.4 75.0 
dollars 
ee ieicIns Caton tas 91.41 81.67 99.20 
, REO eS 1.51 1.50 1.52 
ere Ne eee. RR 124.03 136.77 113.85 
Be st? fi Ren bt eggs Wied a, int 32.62 55.10 14.65 


production was kept on the farm for livestock feed. 
The remainder was sold to processing plants, feed 
mills and to other farmers. The farmers who sold all 
their grain corn accounted for more than half of the 
total corn sold off farms. 


Costs and Returns 


A detailed analysis of the cost of production was 
made together with the reasons for variation in costs. 
The cost of some inputs and their economic effect 
were difficult to measure. Manure for example was 
applied quite heavily on corn fields where farmers 
maintained a livestock enterprise. The extra cost 
incurred by some farmers in the heavy application of 
manure to corn fields may not be justified by the yields 
obtained. However, the manure was available and it 
did to some extent offset the purchase of commercial 
fertilizer. 

The average cost of producing grain corn on the 
30 farms was $91.41 an acre (Table 3). Detailed costs 
for the high-cost and low-cost groups of producers 
are shown in the same table. The pre-harvest costs 
accounted for 56 per cent of the total cost. Harvesting 
and marketing costs accounted for 15 and 12 per cent, 
respectively. The use of land (interest, taxes and rent) 
accounted for 17 per cent of the total cost of produc- 
tion per acre. 

The high-cost group had a cost per acre of $108.26, 
$29.72 more than the low-cost group, and they ob- 
tained 4.4 bushels more corn per acre. Manure cost 
per acre was the most important factor contributing 
to the higher cost for the high-cost group, accounting 
for 30 per cent of the extra cost. 

The net returns to risk and management averaged 
$32.62 per acre for the 30 farms, $19.27 for the high- 
cost group and $42.81 for the low-cost group. 

When the data were sorted on a net return per acre 
basis it showed that the high-net-return group had a 
cost per acre of $17.53 less than the low-net-return 


group and obtained 16 bushels more corn per acre 
(Table 4). The net returns to risk and management 
averaged $55.10 for the high-net-return group as 
compared with $14.65 for the low-net-return group. 


OTHER DATA ON GRAIN CORN 
PRODUCTION 


These 30 grain corn farms in Eastern Ontario had 
an average return per acre to risk and management of 
$32.62. A similar survey carried out by the Ontario 
Department of Agriculture in Western Ontario showed 
an average return to risk and management of $25.00 
per acre (2). The average yield was 82.3 bushels in 
Eastern Ontario and 92.8 bushels in Western Ontario. 
The average cost per acre amounted to $91.41 for 
Eastern Ontario and $88.41 for the Western Ontario 
area while the average price received per bushel was 
$1.51 and $1.21, respectively. Technical experts on 
corn production suggest that yields per acre in Eastern 
Ontario are likely to be some 15 per cent lower than 
in Western Ontario. An important compensating 
factor is the lower price of land in Eastern Ontario. 

Some farmers in Eastern Ontario have grown corn 
successfully over a period of 20 years. Their experience 
together with the results of experiments carried on by 
the Canada Department of Agriculture in Ottawa and 
by the Ontario Department of Agriculture at Kempt- 
ville, indicate that under good management, yields of 
about 100 bushels per acre can be expected with the 
use of recommended corn hybrids. 

Grain corn production, therefore, could provide an 
attractive alternative source of income for many 
farmers in Eastern Ontario. Because of this an esti- 
mate was made of the potential acreage suitable for 
grain corn production in the seven counties. This 
estimate was made on the basis of crop adaptability 
ratings for each soil type which might be described as 
good, good to fair, and fair (3). There are close to a 


million acres of land in these three classes, most of Eastern Ontario are transportation costs and local 
which are already under cultivation (Table 5). About market conditions. 
10,000 acres are seeded to grain corn. Hauling grain corn.from Chatham to Prescott by 
Land classed as good and good to fair, about 64 rail costs 23 cents a bushel. Handling, storage and 
per cent, has good potential as corn land, with some markup at Prescott is about eight cents. In addition 
improvement in drainage. This would suggest a _ to these items, there is a transportation charge from 
potential of about 600,000 acres which might be Prescott to the feed dealers and other users. Trans- 
devoted to grain corn. Much of the land classed as__ portation cost from Prescott to Ottawa is $3 a ton or 
fair, while considered as having some potential as 8 cents per bushel, to Arnprior $3.50 per ton and to 
corn land, has a greater problem with poor drainage. Renfrew $4 per ton. In total this accounts for about 
The starch and distillery industries use about 8 40 cents a bushel. 
million bushels of grain corn annually; this would There is some evidence that the corn price in Eastern 
require the production of approximately 100,000 acres. Ontario follows closely that of United States corn at 
Most of this market is being supplied by the United Prescott. For example, grain corn in store at Prescott 
States. in December 1967 and January 1968 was priced at 
Grain corn producers in Eastern Ontario appear to $54.29 a ton or $1.51 a bushel. The estimated farm 
have a price advantage over producers in Western price for corn in Eastern Ontario at that time was also 
Ontario. Year to year fluctuations and regional differ- $1.51 a bushel. 
ences in corn prices in Ontario during the past 10 Another reason contributing to a higher average 
years are shown in Table 6. In all years average corn price for corn in Eastern Ontario is that a significant 
prices were higher in Eastern Ontario than in other part of the corn production in that region is sold to 
parts of the province. Some of the reasons for this farmers. There is a tendency for farmers to pay a 
difference in price between Western Ontario and slightly higher price for corn purchased from other 


TABLE 5—POTENTIAL CORN AREA IN SEVEN COUNTIES IN EASTERN ONTARIO 
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Classification of Land for 


Corn Production Total 
 _—. Potential 
Counties Good Good to fair Fair Corn Land 


thousand acres 


GarlOtON ae As Ee ee Te oot ets Sid ee Robins.» saat 4.5 138.2 23.1 165.8 
Russland rOSCOttr separ 6 as Se chee cite hess eee me cues & ape. ae aiisatans 16.9 38.7 73.0 128.6 
COR VI Gene te rene eee a Ps See eae ees Boas See ee al so Meters Sore 34.4 39.2 107.1 
PUIACAS eaeeetees chs Gt aie sa eds cq Ae aie cree PER Cine IG sleca sis’ s oes « tiele 28.0 57.3 72.9 158.2 
aL ORITIOILEC RR ENR eer eae tin ce, Sitca s) sbaushons Ste aie sh Sige Summers geraler a) G7an 48.8 41.5 157.4 
MGLOTIQ AT eee ee tas, OM Stee a cha oe as Saltaye Miva: ee she aa bdere 114.1 32.5 101.6 248.2 
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Source: Soil survey reports, for references see end of article. 


TABLE 6—FARM VALUE OF GRAIN CORN IN ONTARIO BY REGION, 1957-1966 
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Region 
Southern Western Central Eastern j 
Year Ontario Ontario Ontario Ontario Province 


dollars per bushel 
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Estimated. 
Source: Agricultural Statistics for Ontario, 1966, Publication 20, Ontario Department of Agriculture and Food, Toronto. 
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farmers than from grain dealers. The reason for this 
may be that they buy a small quantity when needed 
and do not take into consideration the moisture 
content. 


SUMMARY 


1. Grain corn was produced with various degrees 
of success. Acreage, yield and production costs 
are a few of the factors affecting the success. 

2. The average acreage of grain corn was 98.7 
acres per farm. 

3. The average yield was 82.3 bushels per acre. 

4. The average cost of production was $91.41 per 
acre. 

5. The average net return to risk and management 
was $32.62 per acre. 

6. The average price received for dry shelled corn 
was $1.51 per bushel. 

7. About 36 per cent of the grain corn production 
was used on the farm for livestock feed. The 
remaining 64 per cent was sold, mainly to feed 
mills and to other farmers. 

8. There are close to a million acres of potential 
corn land in the seven counties. Sixty-four per 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 


cent of this amount is in the top two land 
productivity classes, of good and good to fair. 


9. There is an estimated industrial market for 
grain corn of approximately 8 million bushels. 
If produced in this region it would require the 
production of about 100,000 acres. 


10. There are about 10,000 acres of grain corn 
being grown annually in the seven counties. 
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MANUFACTURING MILK AND CREAM PRODUCTION IN CANADA (1) 
W. J. White and V. A. Heighton 


The structure of the Canadian manufacturing milk 
and cream industry has undergone significant change 
in recent years. There are many indications that 
further adjustments are inevitable. A survey was under- 
taken to obtain quantitative and qualitative measures 
of these changes and to determine the nature, direc- 
tion and cause of those adjustments which have taken 
place and those which are still in process. 

Specific information on various characteristics of 
the farm business, including physical resources, the 
nature and relative importance of the dairy enterprise, 
labor utilization and the use of modern dairy techni- 
ques, was obtained from a questionnaire sent to all 
dairy farmers registered with the Agricultural Stabiliz- 
ation Board and who did not sell milk to fluid pro- 
cessors for bottling, at the time of mailing in July 
1966. Useful replies were received from 76,112 which 
represented 42.5 per cent of the registered farmers. 
The information was analyzed in terms of four charac- 
teristics namely, the number of cows milked, the share 
of total cash receipts received from the sale of milk 
and cream, the market to which milk and cream was 
sold, and the age of the farm operator. 


DAIRY ENTERPRISE SITUATION 
Size of Herd 


The average number of cows milked was 11.8 per 
farm. Thirty-six per cent of the respondents milked 
seven cows or less. The proportion of herds smaller 
than the national average was much higher in the 
Maritimes and in Western Canada than in Ontario 
and Quebec. The figures for Prince Edward Island 
and Saskatchewan were 52 and 81 per cent and for 
Ontario and Quebec 24 and 17 per cent, respectively. 
The percentage of farmers milking more than 25 cows 
was very small, 2 per cent or less in 5 provinces, Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan. Only in Ontario, did more 
than 10 per cent of the farmers milk more than 25 
COWS. 

The average number of cows milked per farm re- 
mained practically unchanged between 1964 and 1966, 
increasing from 11.6 to 11.8. The number per farm 
increased in Ontario, Quebec and Prince Edward 
Island, remained constant in Alberta and British 
Columbia, and decreased in the other provinces. The 
greatest change occurred in New Brunswick where the 
average number of cows milked decreased from 9.5 
to 8.2 per farm. 


Sales of Milk and Cream 


The national annual average sale of milk was 
100,187 pounds per farm. Average sales of milk per 
farm varied considerably from province to province. 
The Ontario average was substantially larger than 
that of all other provinces except British Columbia. 
Average sales of milk per farm in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Manitoba and Saskatchewan was only 
slightly more than half the national average. A large 
proportion of farms outside Ontario, Quebec and 
Alberta sold less than 20,000 pounds of milk per year. 
In Saskatchewan, 68 per cent of the farmers reporting 
had sales of less than 20,000 pounds, the amount of 
milk which can be produced by two superior. dairy 
cows. In Ontario, by comparison, more than half the 
farms reported sales of more than 100,000 pounds per 
year. 

The farmers between the ages of 31 and 45 years 
sold more milk and cream than those who were 
younger or older. Those 30 years of age and under had 
the next largest sales. The average amount of milk and 
cream sold decreased as the age of the operator in- 
creased for those more than 45 years of age. 

Slightly more than half the farmers indicated that 
their milk went into the production of butter. About 
a third reported selling to a processing plant and 10 
per cent to a cheese factory. Two thirds or more of 
the farmers in the Maritime and the Prairie Provinces 
sold to creameries or other plants where the milk was 
used to produce butter. 

The average butterfat sales per farm, for those sell- 
ing cream, were 1,492 pounds. Most cream shippers 
did not sell a large amount of cream. Approximately 
a quarter of all cream producers had sales of less than 
500 pounds of butterfat during the year July 1, 1965 
to June 30, 1966. One half of the cream shippers re- 
ported sales of less than 1,000 pounds of butterfat. 
Average sales were lowest in Saskatchewan, where 
over 70 per cent of all producers reporting sales of 
cream sold under 1,000 pounds of butterfat during 
1965-66. Average sales per farm were 875 pounds. 
Sale of cream per farm was highest in Quebec where 
the average was 2,111 pounds of butterfat. Only 
Quebec, Ontario and Prince Edward Island had aver- 
age sales larger than the national average of 1,492 
pounds of butterfat per farm. Thirty-seven per cent 
of the respondents indicated that milk and cream sales 
contributed less than a quarter of their cash receipts. 
On the other hand, only 17 per cent indicated that 
milk and cream sales represented three quarter or 
more of their farm receipts. Ontario and Quebec 
farmers showed a heavy dependence on dairy income 


while the farmers in the Prairie Provinces showed 
little. 

The share of cash receipts from the sale of milk and 
cream increased as the number of cows milked in- 
creased. Fifty-five per cent of the farmers who re- 
ceived more than three quarters of their cash income 
from the sale of milk and cream milked 17 cows or 
fewer. The number of cows milked was dependent on 
the market available. Those who sold to processing 
plants milked an average of 14.6 cows per farm. This 
compared with an average of 17.0 cows per farm for 
farmers who sold to plants which made cheese and 
9.2 cows for cream shippers. The older the farm oper- 
ator, the smaller the average number of cows milked. 

Only a third of Ontario farmers reported selling to 
creameries. The cheese plant was a very important 
market in Ontario, but not in the other provinces. In 
Ontario, 24 per cent of the farmers sold to this outlet. 
In the other provinces 8 per cent or less sold to cheese 
factories. 


FARM CHARACTERISTICS 
Value of Real Estate 


The average market value of land and buildings re- 
ported by all respondents was $21,500. The provinces 
were placed into three groups on the basis of average 
value of land and buildings. The average investment 
in land and buildings was less than $16,000 in New 
Brunswick, Quebec and Nova Scotia. The intermediate 
group, consisting of Prince Edward Island, Ontario 
and Manitoba, had average investments of $20,000 
to $26,000. The provinces in the highest group were 
British Columbia, Saskatchewan and Alberta, with 
averages of $28,000 or more. 

The difference in the level of investment in real 
estate between Ontario and Quebec was quite pro- 
nounced. In Quebec, 31 per cent of the producers had 
less than $7,450 invested, compared with 14 per cent in 
Ontario. Only 6 per cent of Quebec farmers had 
$24,950 or more invested compared with 30 per cent 
of the Ontario farmers. Those dairy farmers who 
milked more than 50 cows increased their acreages 
the most, while those milking 7 cows or less increased 
the least from 1964 to 1966. 


Size of Farm 


The average size of farm reported by all respondents 
“was 262 acres. This average appears to be inflated by 
the large farms in the Prairie Provinces. There was 
great variation from province to province in the num- 
ber of acres operated. Over a quarter of the farms in 
Nova Scotia were under 70 acres. By contrast, less 
than 2 per cent of the farms in Saskatchewan were 
this small. 
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The size of farm increased as the number of cows 
milked increased, except in Quebec, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta where this relationship was opposite. In 
Quebec, farmers who milked from 8 to 17 cows had 
slightly larger farms on the average than those who 
milked from 18 to 25 cows. In Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, the majority of farmers milked 7 cows or less 
and reported more acres than those who milked from 
8 to 17 cows. 

Between 1964 and 1966 the average number of acres 
operated changed from 236 to 262, an increase of 11 
per cent. The largest change occurred in New Bruns- 
wick where the average changed from 128 acres to 174, 
an increase of 36 per cent. Manitoba and Ontario had 
the smallest percentage increases, 9 and 10 per cent 
respectively. 

The farmers who received the smallest share of their 
income from dairy sales increased the size of their 
farms the most. Cream shippers increased the size of 
their average land holdings more than farmers who 
sold to manufacturing plants or cheese factories. 


Land Use 


More than half the land on dairy farms in the Prairie 
Provinces was in grains, cash crops or summerfallow. 
While the average acreage devoted to grain, cash 
crops or summerfallow was much larger in the Prairies 
than in the rest of Canada, there was little difference 
in the number of acres in hay and pasture. The average 
number of acres in hay and pasture increased as the 
number of cows milked increased. The average num- 
ber of acres in crops was higher for those farmers 
milking from 8 to 50 cows than for those milking 
either fewer or more cows. 


LIVESTOCK ON FARMS 
Cattle 


The average number of cows, including cows kept 
for both dairy and beef purposes was 17 per farm. 
Over a fifth of all farmers reported keeping 7 cows or 
less and 63 per cent had 17 cows or less on their farms. 
In Ontario and Quebec, the two most important dairy 
provinces, almost a sixth of the herds consisted of 
seven or fewer cows. In Nova Scotia almost two thirds 
of the herds were this small. 

The average number of cows per farm increased as 
the share of income received from dairy sales increased 
in all provinces except Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. In these three provinces less than half of the 
cows reported were being milked. The farmers who 
sold cream, except in the provinces of Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, had smaller numbers of cows per farm 
than those who sold milk to a manufacturing plant 
or cheese factory. 


TABLE 1—AVERAGE NUMBERS OF LIVESTOCK ON FARMS SELLING MANUFACTURING MILK OR CREAM, CANADA 


AND PROVINCES, 1966 
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The average number of steers and heifers kept was 
fairly small, 10 per farm (Table 1). In every province 
except Ontario, 55 per cent or more of the farmers 
reported 7 steers or less. The number of steers and 
heifers kept increased as the number of cows milked 
increased in every province except British Columbia 
where the average number per farm was the same for 
all those who milked less than 50 cows. 

Fifty-three per cent of the manufacturing milk and 
cream producers reported they had no registered cows. 
Sixty-five per cent of the farmers who reported reg- 
istered cows had less than 8 cows registered, 21 per 
cent had from 8 to 17 and 8 per cent had from 18 to 
26. Farmers in Ontario had the largest average num- 
ber of cows registered, 11 per farm, while those in 
Nova Scotia had the smallest number at 4 per farm. 
The overall average was 8.4 registered cows per herd, 
for those having at least one registered cow in their 
herd. 

About half the farmers were using beef bulls as a 
means of improving the quality of their calves as 
stockers. Of those who had used a beef sire during the 
previous year, slightly over half, 54 per cent, had bred 
7 or less cows in this manner. Thirty-five per cent of 
the users had bred from 8 to 17 cows. The overall 
average on farms using a beef bull was nine cows. 
Provincially, the number of milk cows bred to a beef 
bull varied from a high of 10 in Ontario, Quebec and 
Manitoba to a low of 5 in Nova Scotia and British 
Columbia. 


Hogs 


More than half of the farmers in the survey, 56 per 
cent, reported raising hogs. Thirty-nine per cent of 
those reporting hogs, milked 7 cows or fewer. On a 
provincial basis, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
British Columbia had the highest percentage of re- 


spondents reporting hogs with 74, 67 and 69 per cent 
respectively. The farmers in these provinces reported 
the smallest average number of hogs per farm. By 
comparison, the farmers in Quebec, Ontario and 
Alberta kept the largest number of hogs per farm 
averaging 26, 37 and 27 respectively. 

The number of hogs kept was influenced by the 
number of cows milked, share of income from the 
dairy enterprise, market outlet and age of the operator. 
As the dairy herd size increased, the average number 
of hogs kept also increased. Those farmers receiving 
less than a quarter of their cash receipts from dairy 
sales kept an average of 32 hogs, compared with 21 
for those who received more than three quarters of 
their income from dairy sales. The average number of 
hogs kept increased as the share of income from dairy 
increased on those farms reporting hogs but the per- 
centage of farmers reporting hogs decreased. The num- 
ber of hogs, a dairy farmer reported, depended to 
some extent on where he sold his milk or cream. The 
farmers who sold to processing plants reported an 
average of 34 hogs, the cheese producers 29, and the 
the cream producers 25 per farm. Younger farmers 
were more likely to have hogs than older farmers, and 
to have larger numbers of hogs. 


LABOR CHARACTERISTICS 
Family Help 


No distinction was made between paid and unpaid 
family help. About a quarter of the respondents in- 
dicated that they had no family help with the dairy 
herd, about a third had one helper at both milkings 
and slightly less than a quarter had two helpers at 
each milking. The average number of helpers available 
in the morning was the same as in the evening, 1.4 
persons per farm. A slightly larger percentage re- 
ported having no help in the morning than reported 
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no help in the evening. The figures were 28 and 26 
per cent respectively. A slightly larger number of 
farmers indicated that they received help from more 
than two family members in the evening than in the 
morning. A comparison between Ontario and Quebec 
indicated that Quebec dairy farmers were less likely 
to have no help, less likely to have only one helper and 
very much more likely to have three or more helpers 
than Ontario dairy farmers. 

The number of family helpers increased as the num- 
ber of cows milked increased. This was true for all 
provinces and suggests that the number of cows 
milked may be influenced by the amount of family 
help available. The number of family helpers was not 
related to the share of income derived from dairy sales 
or the type of plant which purchased the milk. The 
farmers from 46 to 55 years of age had more family 
helpers than those who were either younger or older. 


Hired Help 


Approximately half of the farmers reported hiring 
help during the previous year. There was large varia- 
tion from province to province in the amount of labor 
hired. Seventy-three per cent of the responsdents from 
Prince Edward Island indicated they hired help. In the 
Prairie Provinces and British Columbia only about 40 
per cent of the farmers reported hiring help. In all 
provinces, except Prince Edward Island, few farmers 
reported hiring more than 65 days of help. About a 
quarter of the farmers in each province, except Prince 
Edward Island, employed outside assistance for from 
1 to 28 days. Less than 1 per cent of the respondents 
reported more than 365 days of hired labor. The 
average amount of paid labor, calculated for all 
respondents, was 36 days. For those farmers who 
hired labor, the average was approximately twice this 
large since 53 per cent did not report hiring any help. 
In both Ontario and Quebec exactly half the farmers 
had some hired help and the average time for which 
help was hired was 39 days. 

As might be expected, the number of days of paid 
labor was directly related to the number of cows 
milked. The average number of days increased from 
27 for those farmers with from 1 to 7 cows milking 
to 240 for those with from 51 to 100 cows milking. 
The share of income derived from dairy sales had 
little effect upon the amount of labor hired. The type 
of plant to which the farmer sold his milk slightly 
influenced the amount of labor hired. A smaller per- 
centage of the farmers who shipped cream reported 
hiring help than did farmers who sold their milk to 
either cheese factories or processing plants. The 
farmers between the ages of 46 and 55 years were 
more likely to hire help than those who were either 
younger or older. 
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Off-Farm Work 


The majority of farmers in every province reported 
that they had not worked off their farm during the 
previous year. In Saskatchewan only 13 per cent re- 
ported any off-farm work. By comparison 45 per cent 
of the farmers from Nova Scotia indicated some off- 
farm employment (Table 2). 


TABLE 2—OFF-FARM EMPLOYMENT REPORTED BY 


FARMERS SELLING MANUFACTURED MILK OR CREAM, 
CANADA AND PROVINCES, 1966 


Average Average 
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The average number of days worked, based on all 
the respondents, reached a high of 72 days in British 
Columbia and a low of 11 in Saskatchewan. The 
national average was 32 days. The average number of 
days worked by those reporting off-farm work was 106. 

The number of cows milked influenced the amount 
of time worked off the farm. The average number of 
days worked off the farm, for all provinces, was 38 
for those who milked 7 cows or less, 33 days for those 
with from 8 to 17 cows, 23 days for those milking 
from 18 to 25 cows, 15 days for those milking from 
26 to 50 and 11 days for farmers milking more than 
50 cows. 

The percentage of farmers who had off-farm jobs 
decreased as the age of the operator increased. In 
every province the older the farm operator, the less 
likely he was to have an off-farm job. Farmers between 
31 and 55 years of age, who had jobs, tended to work 
more days than those who were either younger or 
older. 


Age of Operator 


The average age of the manufacturing milk and 
cream producers was 48 years. There was little varia- 
tion among provinces except for Nova Scotia where 
the average age was 55 years. Fifty-three per cent oJ 
all Nova Scotia farmers were 55 years of age or more. 
By comparison, only 28 per cent of the Quebec 
farmers were this old. For the other provinces the 
average age ranged from 47 to 51 years. 


TABLE 3—PERCENTAGE OF FARMS SELLING MANUFACTURING MILK OR CREAM USING MODERN PRACTICES, 


CANADA AND PROVINCES, 1966 
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@l ess than one per cent. 


The age of the farm operator was an important 
factor in determining herd size and the share of in- 
come which came from the sale of milk and cream, 
but had little influence on the market to which the 
milk was sold. 


THE ADOPTION OF MODERN DAIRY 
PRACTICES 


Modern dairy practices were being used by a 
minority of Canadian dairy farmers who sold manu- 
facturing milk or cream. The level of adoption of each 
of six modern dairy practices is shown in Table 3. 
Only 6 per cent of the farmers were utilizing R.O.P. 
or D.H.1.A. testing programs. Twice as many farmers 
in Prince Edward Island, as anywhere else in Canada, 
were using either R.O.P. or D.H.I.A. Even there, 
only one dairy farmer in seven was utilizing either of 
these programs. The proportion of farmers keeping 
production records was only 1 in 25 in Nova Scotia, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

Slightly over a third of all Canadian dairy farmers 
reported that they used artificial insemination. In 
Prince Edward Island almost three-quarters of all 
farmers reported using artificial insemination. By con- 
trast, only a quarter were using this breeding technique 
in Quebec and Saskatchewan, and about a third had 
adopted it in Manitoba and Alberta. Slightly over 
half of all farmers indicated they used a milking 
machine. In Saskatchewan, the proportion was only 
one out of seven, while in Ontario, it was three out of 
four farmers. Only 3 per cent of Canadian manu- 
facturing milk and cream producers were using a pipe- 
line milking system. In three provinces, Prince Edward 
Island, New Brunswick, and Ontario, 5 per cent of the 
farmers had adopted this system. In Nova Scotia, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 1 per cent or less of the 
farmers reported using pipelines. The adoption of 
bulk tanks was quite low. They had been purchased 
by about a tenth of the farmers in British Columbia 
and an eighth of those in Ontario and Quebec. In all 


the other provinces no more than 2 per cent of the 
farmers had bulk tanks. Can coolers were reported 
by 40 per cent of the farmers in Quebec, 34 per cent 
of those in Ontario and by 28 per cent of those in 
British Columbia. Saskatchewan farmers indicated 
that can coolers were being used by only 6 per cent of 
those selling manufacturing milk or cream. 

The adoption of all six of the practices was posi- 
tively related to the number of cows milking, share of 
income from dairy, the market to which milk was sold, 
and the value of land and buildings. Younger men 
were more likely to adopt modern dairy practices 
than older men. The only exception was a pipeline 
milker. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The majority of Canadian manufacturing milk 
and cream producers operated mixed farms. 
Most of these farmers received less than half of 
their income from the sale of milk and cream. 
Only 17 per cent of the manufacturing milk and 
cream producers, received more than three 
quarters of their income from dairy sales. The 
production of dairy products was a major enter- 
prise on the farms of a minority of the manu- 
facturing milk and cream producers. 

2. The majority of manufacturing milk and cream 
producers milked a small number of low pro- 
ducing cows. The average number of cows 
milked was 11.8 per farm. Average sales per 
farm were 100,187 and 1,492 pounds of milk and 
cream respectively. An equivalent amount of 
manufacturing milk and cream could have been 
produced by a substantially smaller number of 
farmers if the average number of cows milked 
per farm had been larger and the production 
per cow higher. 

3. The average size of farms operated by manu- 
facturing milk and cream producers changed 
from 236 to 262 acres between 1964 and 1966. 
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This represented an increase of 11 per cent. The 
average number of cows milked per farm in- 
creased only 1.7 per cent during the same period. 
Although there were major differences between 
provinces, this suggests that the dairy enterprise 
is becoming less important in relation to other 
livestock and crop enterprises on many dairy 
farms. 

Four out of five manufacturing milk and cream 
producers did not have employment off their 
farms. Dairy farmers probably were less likely 
to hold a part-time job, than most other farmers, 
because of the amount and the nature of labor 
required to manage a dairy herd. Those who 
held an off-farm job reported working an aver- 
age of 106 days per year. There was wide varia- 
tion from province to province in the percentage 
of farmers who held off-farm jobs and the aver- 
age number of days worked. 

The average age of manufacturing milk and 
cream producers was 48 years. The farmers 
between 31 and 45 years of age had larger 
farms, milked more cows, and were more likely 


to sell to a processing plant or a cheese factory 
than farmers who were either younger or older. 
Only 1 dairy farmer in 7 was under 35 years of 
age while 1 in 3 was 55 years of age or more. 
Because of this age distribution, a large number 
of dairy farmers can be expected to leave the 
industry in the next few years. 

6. The level of adoption of modern dairy practices 
was low, particularly for those farmers in 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Nova Scotia. 
Nationally, less than a third of all the farmers 
reported using a milking machine and either a 
can cooler or a bulk tank. A minority of manu- 
facturing milk and cream producers were utiliz- 
ing modern labor saving machinery and up-to- 
date management practices such as production 
recording and artificial insemination. 
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OTHER SOURCES OF INCOME ON CREAM AND MANUFACTURING 
MILK PRODUCING FARMS IN CANADA 
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The following is a brief discussion of enterprise 
combinations, and the importance of supplementary 
sources of income on manufacturing milk and cream 
producing farms registered with the Agricultural Sta- 
bilization Board. Methods of sampling and procedures 
of data collection have been presented in a recent re- 
port issued by the Economics Branch, Canada Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (J). 

Small herds are predominant on non-fluid milk 
dairy farms throughout Canada. Over 90 per cent of 
28,159 cream-shipping farms had fewer than 18 cows, 
and 65 per cent of 22,923 farmers shipping manufactur- 
ing milk reported fewer than 18 cows. For most of 
these farms, income from sources other than dairy 
herds was of great importance. In the Prairie Provinces 
it has been traditional for farmers to keep a few cows 
to utilize pasture and to supplement income from 
grains. In other provinces, steer, hog, sheep, fruit or 
vegetable enterprises are often combined with dairy- 
ing, and are important sources of income for the 
cream and manufacturing milk shipping farmer. 

More than three-quarters of the cream-shipping 
farmers reported cream sales totaling less than half 
of their total cash receipts, and more than 50 per cent 
of the farmers shipping manufacturing milk reported 
milk sales totaling less than half their total cash 
receipts. 

In Saskatchewan, Alberta and Manitoba only 7 
per cent, 11 per cent and 15 per cent respectively, of 
cream shippers, had cream sales totaling more than 
50 per cent of their total cash receipts. In British 
Columbia there were 22 per cent and in Ontario only 
17 per cent. Generally, the proportions were similar 
for producers of manufacturing milk. 

About 80 per cent of the manufacturing milk and 
cream producing farmers registered with the Canadian 
Dairy Commission had fewer than 18 cows. Based on 
production estimates, it has been assumed that farmers 
with fewer than 18 cows would have an annual milk 
production of less than 100,000 pounds, while farmers 
with fewer than 8 cows would have annual production 
totaling less than 50,000 pounds. The data which 
follows refers to these two groups of farms, that is, 
those with 1 to 7 cows, and those with 8 to 17 cows. 


Steers 

Over 80 per cent of the farmers, in all provinces, 
selling either cream or manufacturing milk, reported 
having steers. The number of steers kept per farm 
varied directly with the size of the cow herd, and 
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inversely with the share of cream and milk sales in 
total cash receipts. Alberta and Ontario farmers had 
the greatest numbers of steers per farm. 


Hogs 

More than three-quarters of the farmers shipping 
cream reported keeping hogs. There were proportion- 
ately more farmers keeping hogs in the larger herd 
groups than in the smaller herd groups. Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Ontario had the highest 
percentage of cream shippers keeping hogs. 

In comparison with the cream shippers, proportion- 
ately fewer milk shipping farms kept hogs, in all 
provinces. The Prairie Provinces had the highest per- 
centage of milk shippers keeping hogs, followed by 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and Ontario. 

The type of dairy enterprise did not appear to in- 
fluence the number of hogs kept. Ontario and Alberta 
farmers kept more hogs per farm than did farmers in 
other provinces. Farmers with 8 to 17 cows kept more 
hogs than farmers with 1 to 7 cows. 


Sheep 

Some dairy farmers reported having sheep, most 
commonly in Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and 
Ontario. Generally, more farmers in the smaller herd 
group kept sheep, and they also kept more sheep per 
farm. 


Cash Crops 

Most dairy farmers reported some land planted to 
cash crops, particularly those with a small number of 
cows and whose income from dairy sales amounted 
to a small part of total cash receipts. For those farmers 
keeping 1 to 7 cows the average acreage of cash crops 
was largest on those farms where dairy sales were the 
smallest proportion of total cash receipts. 


Off-Farm Work 

More than one in four of the operators of cream- 
shipping farms and more than one in three of the milk 
shippers reported off-farm work during the year from 
July 1965 to June 1966. Quebec, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick led other provinces in the proportion 
of farmers who worked away from their farms. In 
these provinces, more than half of the operators had 
off-farm employment during the year. In British 
Columbia about 40 per cent of the farmers had off- 
farm jobs, and in Ontario about 30 per cent. A com- 
paratively small proportion of the farmers in the 
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Prairie Provinces had off-farm work. Generally, REFERENCES 
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TABLE 1—PERCENTAGE OF MANUFACTURING MILK AND CREAM PRODUCING FARMS REPORTING STEERS, HOGS, 
SHEEP AND OFF-FARM WORK, CANADA, 1965-66 


Number of milk cows per farm 1 to 7 cows 8 to 17 cows 
less more less more 
Share of dairy sales in total cash receipts thana a than thana Ha eies than 
quarter half quarter half 
per cent 
Cream Producers: 
St6ers nae ee Aes ene ee. eee: 88.2 87.4 84.8 94.3 93.6 91.4 
FIOG SIR 4 Bee ne i i are a eh Ae eee Tp Se 76.1 69.0 88.0 85.4 78.9 
SHECD racer ee ee een, Ae eet ea, ie 8.5 es 9.7 10.6 11.6 120 
Offetacmsworks Serer sat ee ee cae 7B) 8} 29.2 31.9 22.6 31.4 38.9 
Manufacturing Milk Producers: 
SLGOIS Rept et ete er ei Oh Chali en at Rosen erg hee ROE 86.0 84.2 80.6 93.1 93.9 91.9 
EIOGS MANOR ne een yee Cen er nee eee 72.6 60.8 50.2 76.8 71.4 56.7 
SHCCD ere eee Re en ee ee nee 8.3 11.5 6.1 7.6 9.4 7.4 
Ofizfaninewonkeancse eet ose kena cee 27.2 37.0 31.6 33.6 38.5 35.0 


TABLE 2—AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS OF OFF-FARM WORK BY OPERATORS OF MANUFACTURING MILK AND 
CREAM PRODUCING FARMS, AND THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF ANIMALS RAISED ON THOSE FARMS REPORTING 
STEERS, HOGS AND SHEEP, CANADA, 1965-66 


Number of milk cows per farm 1 to 7 cows 8 to 17 cows 
less more less more 
Share of dairy sales in total cash receipts than a eee than than a eae than 
quarter half quarter half 
number 
Cream Producers: 

Steers: 2hotereans: ahh. Oo. aed abo aes eestor 9.6 5.8 4.7 Teele 9.5 Wats: 
Hogs J: 2s oh. che: Silt ewan hes earn ae 24.1 Skels) 9.7 39.0 25.0 16.9 
Sheep:.03* 2ecnek tress core is hehrees* oe 44.1 26.2 16.5 32.9 27.5 DOME 
Daysoff-farmiworkasn. *. «aed. oe ee eee 29.0 30.0 36.0 23.0 28.0 30.0 

Manufacturing Milk Producers: 
SIOOLS ain Res ou dor. hy ae ly cat S “richard aa ee 8.6 5.9 5.6 14.4 9.8 Waals 
Fy a ee ia, ae Same Cort ee Pony ia Me PTE 21.0 18.2 40.9 34.5 2050 
SINCO Dineetaavacte wets hic Brckvrsks: « PP ta es ae 43.2 36.5 13.1 26.6 3i0). 3 18.0 
Days off=farimiwoOrkeeructuiatu ce Sac eee ae 40.0 46.0 40.0 41.0 45.0 oii | <0) 
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STRUCTURAL CHANGES IN 


THE CATTLE ENTERPRISES 


OF PRAIRIE PROVINCE FARMS 
W. J. Lockhart 


The Canadian Prairie Provinces are important pro- 
ducers of cattle. The 1966 Census of Canada showed 
that the provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan, and 
Manitoba accounted for 54 per cent of all Canadian 
cattle, a 7 per cent increase in their share since 1956. 
Associated with the increased cattle inventory were a 
number of other important changes. 

The objective of this paper is to outline some of the 
changes that have occurred in the cattle industry in 
the Prairie Provinces during the 1956-66 period. 
Changes discussed include cattle numbers on census 
farms, principal purpose for which cattle are kept, 
average herd sizes, and distribution of farms by herd 
sizes. Changes are also discussed by provinces and by 
regions. The regions chosen are the prairie region, 
having a semi-arid climate, and the parkland region, 
having a more humid climate (/). Mixed farming is 
commonly carried out in the parkland regions of the 
three provinces. While a small number of dairy cattle 
are maintained on many farms in these areas the larger 
dairy herds tend to be concentrated around the more 
densely populated areas such as Winnipeg, Edmonton 
and Calgary (2). Wheat farming and cattle ranching 
are more typical of the prairie regions. Within the 
prairie region of Alberta also lie the major irrigation 
districts. 


CATTLE NUMBERS 


During the 1956-66 period cattle numbers in Canada 
increased by 1,869,000 to 12,888,000 head. Ninety-six 
per cent of the total Canadian increase occurred in 


the Prairie Provinces where the number of cattle in- 
creased by 1,800,000 to 6,989,000 head. The increases 
by provinces were 40, 28, and 32 per cent respectively 
in Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. Ontario was 
the only other province to experience an increase (8 
per cent) in cattle inventory during the 1956-66 period. 

On a regional basis the parkland region of Alberta 
experienced the largest percentage increase in cattle 
numbers, 52 per cent (Table 1). During the same 
period the other areas of the Prairie Provinces reported 
smaller percentage increases in cattle numbers, 26 to 
32 per cent. The 35 per cent increase in cattle numbers 
for the Prairie Provinces as a whole during the period 
was approximately double the Canadian increase of 
17 per cent. 


SHIFT IN PRODUCTION FROM MILK TO 
BEEF 


The general pattern that has developed since the 
end of World War II is a reduction in the number of 
cows kept for milk production and an increase in 
the number of cows kept for beef production. During 
the 1956-66 period, Canada experienced a 15 per 
cent decrease in the number of cows being kept for 
milk production (Table 2). In the Prairie Provinces 
cows kept for milk production declined almost 30 per 
cent with the largest reduction occurring in the prairie 
and parkland regions of Saskatchewan (48 and 42 per 
cent). The smallest decrease, 11 per cent, occurred in 
the parkland region of Alberta. In all regions declines 


TABLE 1—CATTLE NUMBERS AND CHANGES IN CATTLE NUMBERS, CANADA AND THE REGIONAL AREAS OF THE 


PRAIRIE PROVINCES, JUNE 1, 1956, 1961, AND 1966 


Change in 
Number of Cattle Number of Cattle 
1956 1961 1966 1961-66 1956-66 
thousands per cent 
ALBERTA 
Pariktaridl FROGIOMNestyae ce .tets cecnetolneh. ciate: ete sleter citer sme 1RG05 (555 1,978 +27 +52 
PAG FROGION sivin-s cnrsivteverarscene seus 6S + [dim o min ey ouele.e 1,145 ie 320 1,462 +10 +28 
SASKATCHEWAN 
PaniclandsROGLOMcmcmrs so sucyh oo cteie lender ait + <ieleu tol ot 898 1,022 den lizZ, +15 +31 
CTU TROGIOI fs oe Crean sen ae Ges 2 os oe 971 1,099 teen +11 +26 
MANITOBA 
Park AGM meglOMeie a0 cays eta. ogee is mie ge oe 871 996 Heaton +16 +32 
PRAIRIES BROVINGES: Semee ii te-pocty se ener Seiler nits 5,190 5,997 6,989 +17 +35 
CYAN UND Ss ie og | ee So Ss Se 2 ea 11,019 11,941 12,888 + 8 +17 


Source: Census of Agriculture, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 1956, 1961, and 1966. 
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TABLE 2—COWS AND HEIFERS, TWO YEARS AND OVER, KEPT FOR MILK PRODUCTION AND BEEF PRODUCTION, 
CANADA AND THE REGIONAL AREAS OF THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES, JUNE 1, 1956, 1961, AND 1966 


For Milk Production 


For Beef Production 


Number Change in Number Number Change in Number 
1956 1961 1966 1961-66 1956-66 1956 1961 1966 1961-66 1956-66 
thousands per cent thousands per cent 
ALBERTA 
Parkland Region....... 226 232 200 —14 —11 329 406 588 +45 +79 
Prairie Region......... 56 56 43 —23 —23 405 484 530 +10 +31 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Parkland Region....... 188 168 110 —35 — 42 196 270 397 +47 +103 
Prairie Region......... 84 13 44 —40 —48 318 400 482 +20 +52 
MANITOBA 
Parkland Region....... 223 196 150 —23 —33 170 236 348 +47 +105 
PRAIRIE PROVINCES... 777 725 547 —25 —30 1,448 1,796 2,345 +31 +65 
CANADA. sisétn. estes eas 3,164 2,990 2,677 —10 —15 1,889 2,342 2,988 +28 +58 


Source: Census of Agriculture, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 1956, 1961, and 1966. 


in the number of cows kept for milk production were 
considerably larger in the 1961-66 period than in the 
1956-61 period. 

The number of cows and heifers, two years and 
over, kept for beef production increased substantially 
in all regions during the 1956-66 period. The largest 
increase occurred in the parkland region of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba where beef cow numbers 
doubled. During the same period the parkland region 
of Alberta and the prairie region of Saskatchewan had 
increases in beef cow numbers of 79 and 52 per cent 
respectively. A 31 per cent increase in beef cows occur- 
red in the prairie region of Alberta. 

The shift from milk production to beef production 
could have occurred either by the producers disposing 
of their dairy cattle and replacing them with beef 
cattle or by shifting their production to beef only and 
eliminating the production of milk and cream for 
home consumption and sale. The large reduction in 
the number of cows reported kept for milk purposes 
and the increase in cows kept for beef purposes sug- 
gests that many farmers did not change their breeding 
stock but simply shifted their production pattern. 


FARMS REPORTING CATTLE AND AVERAGE 
HERD SIZES 


During the 1956-66 period there was a 16 per cent 
decrease in the total number of farms in the Prairie 
Provinces. During the same period there was a 23 per 
cent decrease in farms reporting cattle. The rate of 
decrease in farms reporting cattle was approximately 
50 per cent more rapid than the decrease in the total 
number of farms. In the Prairie Provinces the per- 
centage of all farms reporting cattle decreased from 
77 per cent in 1956 to 70 per cent in 1966 (Table 3). 
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This decrease means that there were 4,300 more farms 
without cattle in 1966 than in 1956. Regionally in the 
Alberta parkland region there was a decrease from 80 
to 76 per cent in this period and in the Alberta prairie 
region a decrease from 80 to 78 per cent. Much 
larger decreases in the percentage of farms with cattle 
occurred in the parkland regions of Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba and in the prairie region of Saskat- 
chewan. 


Larger cattle inventories and a declining proportion 
of the farms reporting cattle resulted in a general in- 
crease in average herd sizes. For all farms reporting 
cattle in the Prairie Provinces the average herd size 
increased from 29 head in 1956 to 51 head in 1966 
(Table 3). Regionally the size of the herds in the park- 
land region of Saskatchewan and Manitoba doubled, 
from approximately 20 head in 1956 to 40 head in 
1966. In the parkland region of Alberta the average 
herd was 30 head in 1956 and 50 head in 1966, a 66 
per cent increase. The prairie region of Alberta with 
the largest number of cattle per herd experienced the 
smallest percentage increase (50 per cent) in average 
herd size, 63 head in 1956 to 95 head in 1966. 


However, the information on the average size of 
cattle herds of all farms is misleading, because the 
data includes all farms reporting cattle irrespective of 
number. Small herds normally contribute little to 
farm income. Calculating the average herd size when 
farms with 1 to 17 head are excluded, gives a more 
realistic picture of the cattle enterprise (3). The average 
herd on farms in the Prairie Provinces, with 18 head 
or more increased from 49 head in 1956 to 68 head in 
1966. In 1956, 51 per cent of the farms with cattle 
reported having herds of 18 head or more and ac-_ 
counted for 85 per cent of the cattle. By 1966, 72 per 


cent of the farms with cattle reported having herds of in the other regions were smaller in number, 15 to 19 
18 head or more and accounted for 95 per cent of the head according to region, but represent proportionally 
cattle. greater increases over the 1956 herd than that which 

Regionally, the average herd size on farms report- occurred in the Alberta prairie region. In all regions 
ing 18 head or more, in the prairie region of Alberta the increase in average herd size was greater in the 
increased by 28 head from 1956 to 1966. The increases 1961-66 period than in the 1956-61 period. 


TABLE 3—PER CENT OF FARMS REPORTING CATTLE AND AVERAGE HERD SIZE FOR THOSE FARMS REPORTING 
CATTLE, FOR THE REGIONAL AREAS OF THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES, JUNE 1, 1956, 1961, AND 1966 


ue SESE PET SE EI DT PEI IS I SS SE EE EE I LE TE ITE TELE DE ELL L EOE OLET ET LEE GEE ELE EDEL ELLIE 


Cattle Per Farm for 


Cattle Per Farm for Farms Reporting 
Farms Reporting Cattle Farms Reporting Cattle 18 or More Head 
1956 1961 1966 1956 1961 1966 1956 1961 1966 
per cent number number 
ALBERTA 
Ranklandunog1omerecys veteran icc. ce 80 79 76 29 38 53 50 55 69 
RrainerRegiomnigash. S985. 0 sie 80 80 78 63 78 95 85 96 113 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Parkland Regionissc....225.°% 12005. * 78 74 68 21 27 38 36 42 51 
PrairiGsrOGlOls stan cen eus suneters aot wc 66 64 59 31 39 52 50 56 67 
MANITOBA 
Parklands roglOManmensisere el ee 79 Le 71 22 30 41 37 44 56 
PRAIRIE PROVINCES............. 77 74 70 29 38 51 49 56 68 
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Source: Census of-Agriculture, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 1956, 1961, and 1966. 


TABLE 4—TOTAL FARM NUMBERS AND PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF FARMS BY SIZE OF CATTLE HERDS, FOR THE 
REGIONAL AREAS OF THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES, JUNE 1, 1956, 1961, AND 1966 


SN aca 


Farms Reporting 


Total No IStOmLe, 18to62 63to0177 Over177 
Farms Cattle Head Head Head Head Total 
a cl Superetten etal! aS TE REESE EES Ve Ae Serene eticaes San seen en ene ee 
numbers per cent 
ALBERTA 
Parkland Region 
1956 aS eyeeraresss. tives towats orlt ethad: 56,529 20 39 34 6 1 100 
(Eola | Se ER eR Otior eee ee 52,008 21 29 39 10 1 100 
1966 RADIO ee OES PISS BS. 49,716 24 20 36 17 3 100 
Prairie Region 
Ue 3-5 yA A ara eee 22,895 20 23 34 18 5 100 
ASGT A, AED 2 a PP Re, 21 , 204 20 17 33 23 / 100 
1966 39 eres irs osfaeel eh G9 nied Se 19,695 22 13 29 26 10 100 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Parkland Region 
TODO ere re het tt nares oon Nak ans oe 55,657 22 44 31 3 * 100 
NIG Uexieoscy. ayet tad seers sword sr 50,101 26 33 36 5 Sy 100 
i NSS SP, gl RT Ort SPR Ses thin eT re 45,921 32 22 35 10 1 100 
Prairie Region 
eS re hye ater las his eras aayert s 47 , 734 34 30 30 5 1 100 
(Crates Sea RR oe aieye, A RE Slt ee ae ee 43 ,823 36 23 32 8 1 100 
TSGGHARUTEOD SAE SU IPI EM 47 39,765 41 15 30 12 2 100 
MANITOBA 
Parkland Region 
AGG o.oo iee tine ooo oe heaeds aera esr bets 49,201 21 41 35 3 a 100 
HOGI Re eee tetne thet acer rabeereven erate 43,306 23 31 39 74 a 100 
OGG ee be ert rite roth ee eral cn ohtnts 39, 747 29 23 36 11 1 100 
PRAIRIE PROVINCES 
ASG ones er ererehet as os trains aces testes eyetese 232,016 23 37 33 6 1 100 
LOGIN cos Bohindh. weer snawedaiooinn. : 210,442 26 28 <¥7/ 9 1 100 
7 Teoh a Se ee eee ee 194,844 30 20 34 14 2 100 


*Less than 0.5 per cent. 
Source: Census of Agriculture, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 1956, 1961, and 1966. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FARMS BY HERD SIZE 


The number of farms in the Prairie Provinces with- 
out cattle increased 7 per cent from 54,500 in 1956 to 
58,800 in 1966. Among the regions, the percentage of 
all farms without cattle increased from 22 per cent to 
32 per cent in the Saskatchewan parkland and from 
21 per cent to 29 per cent in Manitoba. The change in 
Alberta was much smaller. For the Prairie Provinces 
the number of farms with 1 to 17 head of cattle de- 
creased from 86,600, 37 per cent of all farms, in 1956 
to 38,100, 20 per cent of all farms in 1966, a 56 per 
cent decrease. Generally in each of the regions there 
was approximately a 50 per cent decrease in the per- 
centage of farms with 1 to 17 head (Table 4). 

The percentage of farms reporting 18 to 62 head 
generally increased in the 1956-61 period and then 
decreased in the 1961-66 period. In each region ap- 
proximately one-third of the farms reported 18 to 62 
head with the parkland regions reporting slightly 
higher percentages than the prairie regions. The per- 
centage of farms with more than 63 head increased 
throughout the 1956-66 period in all regions. In 1966 
farms with over 177 head made up slightly over 2 per 
cent (4,900 farms) of all farms in the Prairie Provinces. 
Of these, 40 per cent were located in the prairie region 
of Alberta, of which the majority presumably were 
ranches. 


OBSERVATIONS 


This paper outlines some of the changes that occur- 
red in the 1956-66 period in the structure of the cattle 
industry on farms in the Prairie Provinces. Briefly, the 
adjustments were decreases in total farm numbers 
and the number of farms reporting cattle, increases 
in total cattle numbers and average farm herd sizes, 
and a shift in production from milk to beef for a pro- 
portion of the cows. A more detailed study than is 
possible from a review of census data is required to 
state and support reasons for, and the implications of, 
changes in the structure of the cattle enterprises. No 
single factor or combination of factors will affect all 
regions or individual farm units identically. 

Probably the major reason for a decrease in farms 
reporting cattle was the decision by the farmer that 
his income from a small herd did not yield a satisfac- 
tory return for his labor and capital. Alternative re- 
turns from use of pasture and labor released by the 
cattle enterprise were greater in cash grain production 
(4). The farmers may also have had the alternative of 
non-farm employment that would earn more income 
than that provided by the cattle herd. In addition the 
farmers and their families may have placed a high 
value on leisure time obtained through the disposal 
of the cattle. On many farms the children and wives 
have in the past, provided a substantial proportion of 
the labor to care for the cattle, including milking the 
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cows. With an increasing number of farm children 
going to school in urban centres they are no longer 
available for livestock chores. On farms where the 
grain enterprise is dominant there is considerable 
competition between it and the less important live- 
stock enterprise at certain critical times of the year. 
The competition for available labor becomes more 
acute as the size of the grain enterprise becomes larger 
and requires more specialized operations such as weed 
spraying, that must be performed within a limited 
number of days. 


The enlargement of farms that included additional 
grazing land, has made possible an increase in size 
of cattle herds. Herds have also increased as the num- 
ber of patrons making use of community pastures 
decreased permitting individual allotments to increase. 
The possibility of raising farm income by achieving 
economies of scale with larger herds also acts as an 
incentive to increase herd sizes. Extension programs 
directed to increasing the size of cattle herds may also 
have had some influence. 


The implications of the changes in structure are 
difficult to trace and identify. As more farmers de- 
crease their cattle herds the first effect will be to 
release pasture and hay land for alternative uses. Land 
use does not change if rented pasture land or com- 
munity pastures used by farmers previous to the 
disposal of their cattle herds is utilized by other 
farmers who increase the size of their herds. Some of 
the privately owned pasture land may go into cereal 
crop production which may or may not be desirable 
depending on the quality of the land. 


Increasing herds means generally larger but fewer 
farms resulting in a continuing social and economic 
adjustment in both the rural and surrounding urban 
communities. In some areas these adjustments have 
occurred much more quickly than in other areas 
where the adjustments have yet to occur. The con- 
tinuing elimination of cattle herds on some farms has 
a similar effect, particularly if it is accompanied by 
the farm family moving to an urban centre. 


These and other changes that have occurred, and 
will continue to occur, in the farm structure of the 
cattle industry have important effects on the efficiency 
of farm resource use, on the rural communities, and 
the cattle industry. The full extent of, and trends of 
the changes, and implications thereof merit contin- 
uing and comprehensive study. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


(1) Alberta and Saskatchewan were divided into Prairie and 
Parkland Regions. The Prairie Region approximates the 
Brown and Dark Brown Soil Zones. The Parkland Region 
includes the Black, Grey Wooded and the remaining areas. 
Manitoba was considered to be all Parkland. Delineation 


of the regions was on the basis of 1966 Census Division 
boundaries, as follows: 


Alberta Prairie Region includes Census Divisions 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5 and 7, 

Alberta Parkland Region includes Census Divisions 6, 
8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 and 15, 

Saskatchewan Prairie Region includes Census Divisions 
2364, 6.7. 8.1.12 and 13, 

Saskatchewan Parkland Region includes Census Divi- 
sions 1, 5, 9, 10, 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18, 

Manitoba Parkland Region includes all Census Divi- 
sions in Manitoba. 

(2) The 1961 Census of Agriculture for Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
and Manitoba classified 6,026 farms as commercial dairy 
farms, less than 3 per cent of all farms in the Prairie 
Provinces. 


(3) The group with 1 to 17 head represents an average herd of 
9 head of cattle. As the inventories were reported as of 
June 1, the average herd would have about 4 cows, 1 
yearling heifer, and 4 calves. The average annual return 
from a herd this size would be small. A 1966 study of cow- 
calf operations by the Economics Division, Alberta De- 
partment of Agriculture reported a return to labor and 
management of $12.79 per cow wintered. If this figure 
is used, the group of farms reporting 1 to 17 head of 
cattle would obtain an average annual return to labor and 
management from the cattle enterprise of about $50. In 
other words, cattle herds numbering 1 to 17 head do not 
contribute significantly to the farm income. 


(4) Gartner, G. J., “The Potential For Increasing Income on 
Small Farms in the Broadview Area of Southeastern 
Saskatchewan”, Canadian Farm Economics, Vol. 2, No. 
2, June, 1967, p. 22. 
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POLICY AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENTS 


Egg Purchases by the Agricultural Products Board—An 
Order in Council effective April 1, 1968 granted 
authority to the Agricultural Products Board to 
purchase up to 100,000 cases of shell eggs by tender 
at prices up to and including 37 cents per dozen for 
Grade A Large, with appropriate differentials for 
other grades as determined by the Board; to store, 
transport, and process or enter into contracts for the 
storing, transporting and processing of these eggs 
and egg products; and to sell egg products at prices 
determined by the Board, not lower than a price that 
would result in a net return of less than 25 cents per 
dozen of shell eggs. (March 14, 1968) 


Saskatchewan Turkey Producer’s Marketing Order— 
An Order in Council has given authority to the Sas- 
katchewan Turkey Producer’s Marketing Board to 
regulate the marketing of turkeys outside the Province 
of Saskatchewan in interprovincial and export trade. 
(March 21, 1968) 


Milk and Cream Stabilization Order—The Agricul- 
tural Stabilization Board is authorized, for the purpose 
of stabilizing the price of milk as designated at the 
prescribed price, to make payments, with respect to 
the period April 1, 1967, to March 31, 1968, to the 
Canadian Dairy Commission, for the benefit of 
producers of manufacturing milk and cream, as 
follows: 


(a) the amounts required to reimburse the Canadian 
Dairy Commission for the cost incurred by it 
during that period in storing, handling and 
shipping dairy products acquired by it and for 
the interest on loans, for storing handling, 
shipping and acquisition of such products; 


(b) the amounts paid by the Commission during 
that period, not in excess of $250,000, for pro- 
viding information to producers in respect to 
the program; and 


(c) $120,400,000. (March 21, 1968) 


Federal Aid for Potato Growers—The federal govern- 
ment, working through the Agricultural Stabilization 
Board, will pay each commercial potato grower $25 
per eligible acre of potatoes up to a maximum of $400 
per farmer based on his 1967 crop. Payments will 
not be made on crops of one acre or less. (March 27, 
1968) 


Cheese Support Price—The Canadian Dairy Com- 
mission announced that the summer support price 
for first grade cheddar cheese will be in effect from 
May 1, 1968. With this adjustment the Commission 
support price for the 1968-69 dairy year will be 40 
cents per pound for cheese produced from April 1 to 
April 30; for cheese produced from May 1 to No- 
vember 2—47 cents for 93 score and better, 4614 
cents for 92 score and for cheese produced from 
November 3 to March 31—42 cents. (April 22, 1968) 


Support Price for Eggs—The Agricultural Stabilization 
Board has been authorized to support the price of 
eggs at 34 cents per dozen, basis Grade A Large 
national average, for the 1967-68 year. The program 
covers the 12 month period ending September 30, 
1968. The support price will apply from a minimum 
of 1,000 dozen eggs to a maximum of 10,000 dozen 
eggs marketed by an eligible producer. As in previous 
programs, Grade A eggs of Extra Large, Large and 
Medium size are eligible for support payments. 
(May 7, 1968) 


Dr. Hudson Retires—Dr. S. C. Hudson, Director- 
General of the Economics Branch, since 1964 retired 
at the end of April 1968 after nearly 38 years of service 
with the federal government. (April 1968) 


Appointment of Dr. R. P. Poirier—Dr. R. P. Poirier, 
Assistant Deputy Minister, Economics Branch, De- 
partment of Agriculture, has been appointed a 
member of the Agricultural Stabilization Board and 
the Agricultural Products Board, vice Mr. S. J. 
Chagnon who has retired from the Public Service. 
(April 30, 1968) 


PUBLICATIONS 


ECONOMICS BRANCH PUBLICATIONS 


The Outlook for Poultry Meat in Canada to 1980, 
Emmery, M.K., Ottawa, Pub. No. 67/12, December, 
1967. pp. 38. 


This study examines the trends in supply and 
demand of poultry meat and projects future changes 
in poultry meat consumption and prices in Canada. 
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Cattle Ranching in Southern Alberta, Family Oper- 
ated Commercial Cattle Ranches, Foothills and 
Shortgrass Regions, Elgaard, K., Regina, Saskat- 
chewan, Pub. 68/3, February, 1968. pp. 33. 

This report of a study of cattle ranching practices 
and associated costs and returns provides information 
on various phases of beef production in Southern 
Alberta. 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Available in Canada from the Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa 
Joint FAO/WHO Expert Committee on Nutrition, 
Seventh Report, Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations, Rome, 1967. pp. iv +114. 
Price U.S. $1.50. 


This report discusses the problems of nutrition 
in the underdeveloped areas of the world which can 
be solved only through increased food production 
and better food utilization. The need to maintain 
a proper balance between food production and 
population is also stressed in the report. 


Agricultural Trade in Europe, Recent Develop- 
ments (prepared in 1967). The United Kingdom’s 
Foreign Trade in Food, Fruit Juices, Economic 
Commission for Europe, FAO Agriculture Division 
of the Secretariat of the Economic Commission for 
Europe, Geneva, United Nations, New York, 1968. 
ppp 16. Price US. $2.00. 


This report on recent developments in European 
agricultural trade places the main emphasis on com- 
position by commodity divisions and geographical 
distribution. Three of the more important categories 
of commodities: cereals, meat and dairy products, 
are reviewed in this report. Two special parts, one 
on United Kingdom’s trade in food and the other 
on fruit juices are also included in this report. 


Review of Agricultural Situation in Europe at the 
End of 1967, ECE/FAO Agriculture Division of 
the Secretariat of the Economic Commission for 
Europe, Geneva, United Nations, New York, 1968. 
Vol. I, pp. i +200, Vol. II, pp. i + 201-378. 
Price U.S. $4.50. 


This report by the Economic Commission for 
Europe reviews the grain, meat and livestock, 
poultry meat, dairy products and eggs, situation in 
Europe with regard to production, prices and trade. 


OECD PUBLICATIONS 


Available in Canada from the Queen's Printer, Ottawa. 


Production of Fruit and Vegetables in OECD 
Member Countries, Present Situation and 1970 
Prospects, Germany, Austria, Organization for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Development, Paris, 1968. 
pp. 102. 


The purpose of this report is to provide informa- 
tion on production, processing and demand pros- 
pects for fruit and vegetables on a medium term 
basis. It is based on reports prepared by Member 
Countries of the OECD. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
Not available from Economics Branch 


The New Brunswick Economy, 1968, A report to 
the Legislative Assembly. pp. 96. 


This report reviews the economic situation during 
1967 and the outlook for 1968 at international, 
national, provincial and regional levels. Detailed 
statistics are given for the New Brunswick economy. 


Carrot and Onion Production in the Bradford 
Marsh, Production Costs, Returns and Management 
Practices, 1965-66, Walter, H.L., Farm Economics, 
Co-operatives, and Statistics Branch, Ontario De- 
partment of Agriculture and Food, January, 1968. 
pp. 36: 

This report provides information on production 
and management practices, and on costs of produc- 
tion of carrots and onions in the Holland Marsh 
near Bradford, Ontario. 


U.S. Report to FAO, 1964-66, U.S. FAO Inter- 
agency Committee, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
October, 1967. pp. viii + 142. 

This report reviews production, marketing, re- 
search and extension services pertaining to food and 
agriculture in the United States and discusses 
economic incentives given in the development of 
American agriculture. It also reviews international 
activities related to food and agriculture including 
the Food for Freedom Program of the United States. 
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STATISTICAL APPENDIX 


AVERAGE PRICES OF SELECTED CANADIAN FARM COMMODITIES, VARIOUS MARKETS AND GRADES, 1967-68 


1967 1968 
Commodity, grade and market Average Mar. Apr. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 


dollars per cwt. 


CATTLE (weighted average prices at public 


stockyards) 
Good. slaughter steers 
Mi OL ONO Sree A tees Ae raven od ae oe 27.65 26.70 26:00 27.28 26.30 25.55 25.50 
Winnipeg Leet Ses le 26.60 25.56 Bess 26.38 25.42 24.62 25.31 
GalOa iy rn cma 4 5 te Ris eee a ce 26.05 24.50 24.15 25e22 24.53 24.24 24.33 
Good feeder steers 
A OFONLOR aco AEP ween. ee Rue ie 28.70 28.00 28.02 27.51 27.00 27 .84 29 .00 
WIMP OG street vst oon cee: 26.55 25.93 26.15 23.90 25.43 26.01 26.00 
Calgary: 3. 95s Ad At Oe ee 26.40 25.82 25.89 24.81 25.12 25.19 25.70 
Good and choice veal calves 
‘Loronto=fast4 ero iin shoe 36.15 38.73 37.95 39.44 38.96 38.39 37.78 
WiNNIDEd. cee eka chee ae eee 38.85 39.44 38.61 39.66 40.83 38.66 39.96 
Edmonton, a8 . Sse eee ee 30.40 36.25 36.08 29.85 30.68 31.63 33.18 


HOGS (weighted average prices at public 
stockyards, Grade A dressed) 


Morontoly 34204 sO Be) Fe Pees 30.70 31.69 (ae) o i) 28.11 28.60 2491, 26.98 
WANTIDOG. 42. fee B tat t+ cen Seyectan 28.55 28.90 27.60 25.78 26.40 20235 25.49 
LO AEs GEES 3:5. RR RO te pial Mpa 27.05 27.00 26.32 24.19 24.71 24.97 23.83 


LAMBS (weighted average prices at public 
stockyards, Good lambs) 


MOKONLOR: acai. i en hha Sh eee eo 26.65 25.45 29.13 oie 27.26 SU ke 32.16 
WINKIDCO scores eee rire ae 21.40 21.50 21.50 23.00 23.41 23.50 24.98 
Calgaryatiicn sc 25s een hae aetna ae 20.40 19.41 19.36 20.08 21.44 22.29 25.27 
FLUID MILK (f.o.b. factory) 
Halifaxtsat. Gears acs ere she 6.24 6.10 6.10 6.45 6.45 6.45 6.45 
Momtreal Sane. patina sarc. Penne: 5.96 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
MOLONtO Pe eee Ee te ee 5.98 lay, Zhe 5.75 6.10 6.10 6215 6rd 
Winnipegics., Bean eae oe el eee 5.84 5.48 — Lae? ROK 5.97 5.97 
WANGOUVE eae cers oe eed ae ara 6.93 6.74 6.77 Waid 7.20 P22 7.25 
MANUFACTURING MILK (average farm 
value)a-4 
Nova Scotia out .s.s. aioe. ae. ere 3.05 3.08 3.23 Sa22 — — 
New, BrunswiGks ncccns cs noes aus ens Sele Semi 3.02 Ha iI€ BeBe — — 
Quebec? st. es. | Ree A enh Sro2 SrilZ 3.29 3.44 3535 — —_ 
Ontario$:cs. «oes ote awe ee 3.28 Se 83.89 S69 3235 — — 
BritishiColumbiace ne ets ee erere tere Salt, Omali7, Siglo SEL) S228 co — 
cents per Ib. 
BUTTERFAT (for butter, average farm 
value)2¢ 
Prince Edward*isiandt2. 54... 5e ec OTL 67.0 68.5 68.0 68.0 — — 
Quebes?..:2c9 wrtr Wikies eahetaschdes 64.8 63.5 65.5 65.5 65.5 — — 
ONTATI OS. a ica tact amen Ss aaa re ear 61.3 59.8 61.4 61.6 61.6 _ — 
saskatchewan... 2896, adie | eae 62.5 62.6 63.5 62.6 62.6 —_ — 
Britisha@olumbiancwgse. 22. ero ee — — — — — — — 
cents per doz. 
EGGS (average paying prices at registered 
grading stations, Grade A Large) 
Halifax. iia) ] 2d to mesa mele 36.3 38.8 34.8 30.8 30.2 33.5 33.4 
St -ANSOlMO sea rae eee een kanes 35.5 36.3 38.4 31.8 29.2 31.6 S220 
EONdON: cs. ce eetis tee pan oe ee eee 33.4 34.8 33.4 30.1 28.8 30.4 30.9 
TI DOO 6 oc os a oo Sere ee ce een an 26.9 27.9 26.0 23.5 P|, 24.1 25.0 
VANCOUVEL sr inc ee ee co ern eee ee 30.2 30.0 SOn5 29.4 S200 34.4 34.7 
cents per Ib. live 
BROILERS (average prices paid to growers 
No. 1 grade chicken under 5 Ibs.) 
SNOTONUO ep ee oe Rk ee ee 19.6 20.0 20.0 20.8 20.5 20.1 20.8 
EGmMOntOn? <teec WA sre Of Pepe ee ee 21.0 Zid 2120 215 2120 2A BS 21.5 
‘ TURKEYS (average prices paid to growers, 
No. 1 grade, 12-20 Ibs.) 
ONG ON ces sere ake cierto na cece rete Pete Th 23.0 22.5 22.6 23.0 23.0 23.4 
Edmonton eee eee. ae eee ne Me 25.4 25-2 25.0 25.5 — —_ a 


AVERAGE PRICES OF SELECTED CANADIAN FARM COMMODITIES, VARIOUS MARKETS AND GRADES, 1967-68 


(Concluded) 
me rr REE a I EEL ESE 
1966-67 1967 1968 
Crop Year 
Commodity grade and market Average Mar. Apr. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 
dollars per cwt. 
POTATOES (Can. No. 1 Table, average 
prices to growers) 
Princeledwarduisiandssas.e ee ore deen 1.04 0.83 | eV 1.20 123 fe 30 
NOWabUunSWICKoe csc csc oe ies sien sus 1.00 0.81 0.57 {)ares 1.03 0.95 OTHE 
Southwesterm Ontariow..a...2...-9-.- 370 1.63 lesz 2.08 1.95 1.87 ero 
cents & eights per bu. 
EASTERN GRAINS 
Oats (Ont. No. 2 White, f.o.b. shipping 
COTM) S kook BOR aE ee oY CIE oO GOO 82/2 78 78 85 85 85 85 
Barley (Ont. good malting f.o.b. 
SHIPDINGEPOINES) sos cio es ciate teers 145 145 145 145 143 ley 137 
Corn (Ont. No. 2 Yellow, f.o.b. Chatham 
15% moisture in carlots)............  152/6 142 142 128/3 129/4 127 128 
Soybeans (Ont. No. 2, f.o.b. Chatham). . 306/6 297 307/6 Pa eW TK. 276/5 276/3 271/3 
WESTERN GRAINS (basis in store Fort 
William/Port Arthur, less freight and 
elevator handling charges) 
Red Spring Wheat (No. 2 Nor.) 
WAVAT ATA OXst0 bo abiees 3. 0-5 ce cues Soin ag od 195/6 196/6 196/7 177/4 177/6 180/2 180 
Reding and ECMONtOM se ner ete 192/2 193.2 193/3 174 174/2 176/6 176/4 
Durum Wheat (No. 1 C.W.A.D.) 
WV MIPOOS xc store croc screenees oa i eesele PAs 215/1 210/7 202/2 192/5 189/2 188/4 
Regina and Edmonton............... 209/4 Pas 207/3 198/6 189/1 185/6 185 
Feed Wheat 
VRARIUIOGE bncomaGic cmiglo Doone oom 177/3 178/6 178/7 162/4 162/6 165/2 165 
Regina and Edmonton. ...2. <.. an. AWE 175/2 175/3 159 159/2 161/6 161/4 
Oats (No. 1 feed) 
WIN IEOD ER ete aki = Sins te, way Sas Re = 79/4 77/4 78/6 82/7 82/3 82.1 82.6 
RULE Bie Sho danectotier Oe Sr Be OI Oriana 77/4 75/4 76/6 80/7 80/3 80/1 80/6 
ECMO tO iia icces cereus te. see obaveineers oii 75/4 73/4 74/6 78/7 78/3 78/1 78/6 
Barley (No. 1 feed) 
VATU OE | micce be-6 eee ceo.o's oc omnes 117/1 111/4 112/7 111/6 112 de 112/2 
ALSO [Iles 2g Ae One ROIS Sreeunl HORS OMRON caren 114/1 108/5 110 108/7 109/1 109/1 109/3 
FciniOntOMence tes eer roles sauces orice Ate 105/6 107/1 106 106/2 106/2 106/4 
Rye (No. 2 C.W.) 
Winn DOGher saretictta carn ee aicicis ore a. 125/2 129 129/3 121/3 126/6 130/5 126/1 
FROG sie esc setae relents etter te ete 121/6 125/5 126 tS. 120/3 124/2 119/6 
E'GIMOMtOMers ce eure ocieacs- tee eelenc cern 118/5 122 122/6 114/6 120/1 124 119/4 
Flaxseed (No. 1 C.W.) 
Waa anlete( le Sono aes Gowan > Sea womo a cae 291/3 290/7 292/7 339/4 340/2 333/3 322/4 
FROG ae eee increas s sie cieatate ci oie, iota ies 288/1 287/5 289/5 336/2 Soe }?/ 330/1 319/2 
BLO UMNO PRO) ) Men een oO Soa uo 284/5 284/1 286/1 332/6 333/4 326/5 315/6 
Rapeseed (No. 1 C.W. basis in store 
VW AnCOUVEL) cee tae oles reise ea 278/11 294/1 280/5 233/2 231 /2 224 213/5 


EE El 


@Since the average farm values for manufacturing milk and butterfat published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(D.B.S.) do not include the Federal subsidies, it is necessary to add, during the 12 months’ period ended March 31, 1968, 
the Federal payment of $1.21 per 100 pounds of milk testing 3.5% butterfat, of which 11 cents were retained for export aid. 
The net payment was made directly to producers at the equivalent rate of 31.42 cents per pound of butterfat. The 1967 yearly 
average figure excludes the Federal payment of 85 cents per 100 pounds (less 7.3 cents for export assistance) for the January— 
March period. 

bThe 1967 yearly average farm values for manufacturing milk and butterfat to producers in the Province of Quebec exclude 
a subsidy payment of 10 cents a pound butterfat, made by the Quebec Government, for the January—March period. The 
policy was terminated on March 31, 1967. 

‘The 1967 yearly average farm values to producers in the Province of Ontario exclude a payment, made by the Ontario 
Government, for the January-March period of 25 cents a 100 pounds of manufacturing milk and secondary and excess fluid 
milk delivered to plants, basis 3.5% butterfat. For all cream grading Special and No. 1, the payment was 10 cents a pound 
butterfat. 

4Beginning January 1, 1968, a new D.B.S. series for the average farm value of manufacturing milk includes all milk used 
for manufacturing purposes. Milk used for the manufacture of butter was previously excluded. 

eBeginning January 1, 1968, a new D.B.S. series shows the price of butterfat in cream for manufacturing into butter (farm- 
separated cream) and is not comparable with the previously published series for butterfat, which included the butterfat in 
milk used for manufacturing into butter. 
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COMMODITY REVIEW 


GRAIN CORN 


Grain corn production in Canada increased from 
66.3 million bushels in 1966 to 74.1 million bushels 
in 1967. This was the result of an increase in acreage 
from 806,000 acres to 876,000 acres and an in- 
crease in average yield from 82.2 bushels per acre 
to 84.6. 

Canadian supplies are expected to reach a record 
high level of 111 million bushels during the 1967-68 
season, up from the 95 million bushels of the pre- 
vious year. The expected increase in supplies is the 
result of the increased production and an increased 
flow of imports from the United States. It is esti- 
mated that imports of corn from the U.S. during 
1967-68 will have reached 30 million bushels com- 
pared with 21 million bushels in 1966-67. 

Commercial carryover stocks in Canada at the end 
of the 1967-68 crop year will approach 13.9 million 
bushels compared with 5.9 million bushels at the end 
of 1966-67 unless there has been an unusually large 
increase in corn fed to livestock during recent 
months. 

United States production increased from 4.1 bil- 
lion bushels in 1966-67 to 4.7 billion bushels in 
1967-68, with an increase in acreage from 56.9 
million acres to 60.4 million acres and an increase 
in average yield from 72.3 bushels per acre to 78.2 
bushels. 

United States supplies are up from 5 billion 
bushels to 5.5 billion bushels, the result of increased 
production. Carryover stocks in the U.S. are ex- 
pected to rise to 1 billion bushels by the end of the 
1967-68 crop year, up from 823 million bushels last 
year. 

It is traditional for the market price of corn to 
fall in both the U.S. and Canada during October 
and November as the new crop becomes available. 
This price drop occurred in October 1967, but it was 
much sharper than in 1966. For example, the Cana- 
dian price of corn at Chatham fell from an average 
of $1.49 per bushel during September to $1.24 
during November. In a similar fashion, the price of 
corn at Toledo fell from an average of $1.16 per 
bushel during September to $1.04 during November. 
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In Canada, this price fall compares with $1.57 and 
$1.48 in September and November respectively, 
in 1966, and in the U.S., $1.45 and $1.34 in 1966. 
The market price in both Canada and the US. fell 
substantially more than seasonal expectations, and 
remained lower than the seasonal average due prin- 
cipally to the over-supply of corn in the U.S. In 
addition, prices for sales off-farm were discounted 
where farmers had wet corn which they needed to 
sell. 

The prices to Canadian producers are expected to 
average about $1.20 per bushel during the 1967- 
68 season, a price 23 cents lower than the $1.43 
received in 1966-67 while in the U.S. prices are ex- 
pected to average $1.05, 24 cents lower than the 
$1.29 received during the 1966-67 crop year. Market 
prices strengthened slightly in December and Janu- 
ary, and remained fairly steady to the end of June, 
about $1.26 in Canada and $1.12 in the United 
States. As the harvest season progresses, prices on 
both sides of the border will be sensitive to the pro- 
duction estimates for the 1968 corn crop. 

Intended acreage figures in Canada show that 
producers increased their grain corn acreage from 
876,000 acres in 1967 to 942,000 acres in 1968, 
an increase of 8 per cent. Assuming a small increase 
in yield, this acreage will produce 81 million bushels 
of corn, up from the production of 74 million bushels 
last year. With production of 81 million bushels, an 
increased carryover and imports in the region of 
25 million bushels, total supplies of corn in Canada 
in 1968-69 will be higher than in the 1967-68 
crop year. 

According to U.S.D.A. reports, harvested acreage 
will be down in the U.S., but increased yields will 
result in only a small reduction in production. With 
an increased carryover, total supplies in the U.S. 
during 1968-69 are expected to be about 5.4 billion 
bushels or nearly the same as the current year. 

Corn prices in Canada reflect corn prices in the 
United States, and therefore are not expected to 
strengthen during the fall and winter of 1968-69 
because of adequate corn supplies in the United 
States. 

G. G. Pearson 


TABLE 1—GRAIN CORN—ACREAGE, YIELD AND PRODUCTION, CANADA AND UNITED STATES, CROP YEARS 
1963-1968 


ec a TT a 


1967-68 1968-69 

1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 (Preliminary) (Forecast) 
CANADA 
Harvested acreage (thousand aes) mee teak 552 660 746 806 876 942 
Average yield (bushels). . bathe ee ties 65.5 80.2 80.0 82.2 84.6 86 
Production (thousand bushels). Pe Mor 36,184 52,965 59 , 648 66 , 328 74,083 81,000 
UNITED STATES 
Harvested acreage (thousand oe) ee ese) 59, 227 55,369 55,332 56 , 933 60,385 55 ,000 
Average yield (bushels). . rhe ad 67.9 62.9 73.8 72.3 78.2 8 
Production (thousand bushels). BO, Seta Sho 4,091,238 3,484,243 4,084,342 4,117,355 4,722,164 4,400,000 


SR SS Sa RSS VL TR RAS ETT DS DO SEE TSE ES IIE SI I EY SEO ETE SET DLE DLL CA LOT ELLE TELE LOT LILLE LETTE LE DEE DEY TT ILL! TIE! TOLLE LET. LLL, 


Sources: Handbook of Agricultural Statistics, Field Crops, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Feed Situation, United States Department of Agriculture, February, 1968. 


TABLE 2—GRAIN CORN—SUPPLY AND PRICE SITUATION, CANADA AND UNITED STATES, CROP YEARS, 1963-1968 


1967-68 1968-69 
1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 (Preliminary) (Forecast) 
thousand bushels 
CANADA 
Commercial stocks at August 1........... 4,105 3,974 6,261 5,571 5,870 13,903 
Productions en See ee een ene re. 36, 184 52,840 59, 498 66 , 328 74,083 81,000 
liviports: na: eee. asia. 8k I ee 23 , 423 UZ steh1I70 23 , 897 22,871 31 , 200 25,000 
otalgsupply cweserete eee seagate 63,712 74,631 89,656 94,950 idles 119,903 
EXO fis SAFe i FRE | ee ar eee, eee eee 320 480 530 273 250 
Domestic utilization. . 59,419 67,890 83,375 88 , 807 97,000 
Commercial stocks at July 31. 3,974 6,261 5,751 5,870 13,903 
Can. dollars per bushel 
Average farmpnice sen: cncrie tn ae era Wess ese 1.30 1.43 1.20 
UNITED STATES million bushels 
Carryover stocks at October 1............ ESS) 1,537 1,147 840 823 1,000 
RFOCUCLIONMS. 255. dv ese . Se one. 4,019 3,484 4,084 4,117 4,722 4,400 
LIM PORES avira: con mayne ce A ee ee ae ee 1 1 1 1 1 1 
MOtaleStDDl Va. ec eae ee ea eee 5,385 5,022 5, 232 4,958 5,548 5,400 
Exportsthda) oe erenciae: Ste Rely! . Oo 500 570 687 488 640 
Domesticautilizatio tiger raw weer 3,348 BS) 3,705 3,647 3,906 
Carryover stocks at September 30......... 1,537 1,147 840 823 1,000 
U.S. dollars per bushel 

Avéragetanmspricess+. Mae ae. Sesser iol .17 1.16 1.24 te05 


Sources: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Feed Situation, United States Department of Agriculture, February, 1968. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Europe and North America are the predominant 
commercial milk-producing areas of the world and 
any substantial changes in the dairy situation in 
these areas seriously affect international trade pat- 
terns. Economic developments of recent years have 
contributed to a trend towards concentration of the 
industry in all major milk-producing countries. Dairy 
farming has become more specialized—there are 
fewer farmers, herds are larger, milk yields per cow 
have risen and increased mechanization has occurred 
at both the farm and factory levels. There has also 
been an increase in deliveries of whole milk rather 
than cream to the factories, thus increasing the 
amount of skim milk available for manufacture. 

All major dairy exporting countries support their 
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dairy industries by some form of farm price or in- 
come assistance. Dairy supports in many Western 
European countries are tied in with increasing meat 
production. In the European Economic Community, 
the recent move towards a common dairy policy has, 
by attractive support prices, stimulated milk pro- 
duction. Most Eastern European countries also have 
policies directed toward increased output of milk. 

Milk production in ail major producing areas, 
except North America, has been increasing in recent 
years. Important factors restraining milk production 
in North America include the rising costs of pro- 
ducing milk; the capital investment required to ex- 
pand operations; alternative opportunities, both on- 
farm and off-farm; and the difficulties in obtaining 
adequate farm labour. 


The average annual output of milk in 35 coun- 
tries, accounting for about 85 per cent of world 
production, was more than 8 per cent greater in 
1967 than in 1964 and about 21 per cent greater 
than the average for the five-year period, 1956-60. 
Production in the European Economic Community 
increased by more than 9 per cent between 1964 
and 1967. Substantial gains were also recorded in 
Eastern European countries, particularly the Soviet 
Union, where an increase of nearly 30 per cent 
occurred during the same period. 

World milk production in 1967 is estimated to 
have been 2 per cent above the previous year’s 
output and indications are that the upward trend will 
continue during 1968. A decrease in milk for fluid 
use has accompanied the increase in total produc- 
tion. A result of this expanded milk production 
is that supplies of manufacturing milk and of the 
resultant dairy products are very much in excess 
of commercial market demand. The impact of these 
larger supplies is being felt in the countries which 
have traditionally exported dairy products. The in- 
crease in milk production in Western Europe since 
1965, without a corresponding increase in consump- 
tion, has resulted in the accumulation of large stocks 
of dairy products, particularly butter and skim milk 
powder. On April 1, 1968, the European Economic 
Community had almost 400 million pounds of butter 
in storage. Other European countries also had larger 
stocks of butter on April 1 than on the same date 
the previous year. 

The United Kingdom market, which accounts for 
about 75 per cent of the world butter trade, oper- 
ates under an import quota system, thereby limiting 
shipments and sharing them among regular sup- 
pliers. The remaining 25 per cent of world butter 
trade is not so regulated and is subjected to intense 
price competition with export offerings being made 
at prices substantially below the domestic price of 
the supplying countries. 

Cheese production increased in many Western 
European countries as milk was diverted from butter 
production. Output in the E.E.C. increased by about 
5 per cent and, for the first time, the Community 
had an export surplus. Substantial increases were 
recorded in Switzerland and in the Irish Republic. 
Production was also higher in the United Kingdom. 
A development of the higher production in the 
E.E.C. was an increase in exports to the United 
Kingdom of cheddar-type cheese at prices con- 
siderably lower than those offered by the traditional 
suppliers to this market. In June, 1968, European 
cheeses, including some types of cheddar, could 
be purchased at prices as low as 20 cents a pound, 
delivered at Montreal, and some fancy cheeses were 
offered at prices less than 20 cents a pound. 
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Nearly all of the major milk-producing countries, 
except the United States, are experiencing a build-up 
of skim milk powder stocks. Production in France 
increased rapidly during the past 5 years, increasing 
from 494 million pounds in 1963 to around 1,200 
million pounds in 1967. On a percentage basis, West 
Germany production recorded even greater gains, 
increasing from 278 million pounds to 744 million 
pounds during the same period. 

In former years, skim milk powder production 
in Western Europe was largely absorbed domestically 
for livestock feeding and human food. Production 
is now greater than domestic commercial disappear- 
ance. The saturation of the skim powder market and 
the subsidization of exports by European countries 
to reduce stocks has had a drastic effect on world 
prices. In May, 1968, skim powder was being sold 
by certain countries at substantially less than 5 cents 
a pound, f.o.b. the supplying country. 

Large quantities of skim milk are used in the 
manufacture of casein, a product which is used in 
various edible forms as well as for industrial pur- 
poses. The four major casein-producing countries 
are New Zealand, Australia, Argentina and France, 
which account for more than 85 per cent of the 
product entering international trade. Shipments of 
casein into all the main importing countries, with the 
exception of Japan, declined in 1967. Imports into 
the United States—the world’s largest importer— 
were 5 per cent less than a year earlier. The decline 
in the United States imports in 1967 was largely 
attributed to the decline in home building starts— 
casein is used extensively in building materials. 

World prices for casein in 1966 and 1967 were 
considerably below the price level prevalent in 1965. 
The average wholesale price for fine ground casein 
from the Argentine, f.o.b. New York, was .37.8 
cents per pound in 1965, 24.7 cents in 1966, and 
24.1 cents in 1967. 

Production and consumption of milk and dairy 
products in Canada, on a milk fat basis, have been 
about in balance during the past three years. It is 
only on a solids-not-fat basis, in the form of skim 
milk powder that Canada has any large surplus. 

In 1967, Canada exported 28 million pounds of 
cheese—mostly cheddar—which was largely counter- 
balanced by imports of 24 million pounds of foreign 
type cheeses. About 90 per cent of Canada’s cheese 
exports went to the United Kingdom in 1967, in 
comparison with the 1963-67 average of about 94 
per cent. The decrease in exports in 1967 was largely 
due to a lag in deliveries to the United Kingdom. 

Canadian exports of whole milk powder in 1967, 
at 4.8 million pounds, were down about 27 per 
cent from 1966 and 74 per cent from 1965. The 
change from 1965 was due to drastically reduced 
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exports to Venezuela, as a result of Venezuela’s 
attempt to increase milk production at home and 
Canada’s competitive position. The other main sup- 
pliers of whole milk powder to Venezuela are Den- 
mark, the Netherlands and Ireland, which are offer- 
ing whole milk powder at prices ranging from 30 to 
40 per cent lower than Canadian prices. Canada’s 
exports of whole milk powder in 1968 are expected 
to be at the lowest level in nearly 25 years. 

Canada exports skim milk powder to countries 
around the world—in 1967, shipments totalling 96 
million pounds were made to some 40 countries. 
Canadian skim powder exports fluctuate consid- 
erably from year to year, according to the supply 
and demand situation and the world price levels. 
Canada also donates dairy products, particularly 
skim milk powder, to the World Food Program and 
other United Nations agencies and through bilateral 
programs. 


In 1967, Canada exported about 8 million pounds 
of casein, compared with 17 million pounds the 
previous year. Canadian exports of casein and 
caseinates have been significant only since 1961, 
when about 8 million pounds were exported (Table 
1). The bulk of Canada’s casein exports goes to the 
United States, where the product competes with 
other suppliers such as New Zealand, the Argentine, 
Australia, Poland and France. 

Because of the large volume of dairy production 
throughout the world and the low prices at which 
some products are being offered, there appears to be 
little prospect of expanding Canadian export 
markets. Under these circumstances, production of 
milk and dairy products in Canada should not ex- 
ceed domestic demand if dairy revenues are not to 
be depressed. Accordingly, the Canadian Dairy 
Commission, through its quota system, relates sub- 
sidy payments to expected domestic demand. 


V. McCormick. 


TABLE 1—ESTIMATED MILK PRODUCTION IN IMPORTANT PRODUCING AREAS, 1956-60 AVERAGE AND 1964 to 67 


ANNUAL 
Area 1956-60 
Average 
North. America sce: al assess . ote 140,907 
RINIKGOOLALOS «eee ne a oie Sak eee Paik eee 123,500 
Latin Amorica Seve! . 2c ereceeen: Sabie Boks: 2D 7/31 
Western Europems: sn en. eee mes 200 , 304 
The EEG 2) aaepteis seat oe tiie. baoee 127, 762 
United tinting conn omer ae ee ee ae ie er 22,295 
Eastern, Europ@sceysoteschst dec Gee See: 167,619 
ROU. S25 Fara ee sg ive ae ae ye 107,099 
Poland HARA aes Fee COTE ae AEE 25 , 560 
Asia Wapan) ang acttste om ode een eee ene ee 3,380 
Oceanial=.t. OT 2S Snes. ON 3. Se es 25S? 7. 
TOTALS e530 nce eS eee. oe ee ee 570,474 


1964 1965 1966" 1967° Change 
1964 to 

1967 
million pounds per cent 

145,472 142,533 138 , 267 137,494 — 5.5 
126 , 967 124,173 119,892 119,294 — 6.0 
40,190 41 , 367 44, 864 45,307 +12.7 
230,431 229 , 736 234,107 237 ,990 + 3.3 
145,489 150,970 155751 159,092 + 9.3 
24,086 25,102 24, 858 25,390 + 5.4 
184,858 210,030 220,785 228 ,617 +23.7 
119,048 141,672 147,990 154,322 +29.6 
Pf There 29,417 31,382 31,746 +14.2 
6,658 7,101 HPT 7,892 +18.5 
28 , 608 29,104 30, 384 30 , 864 + 729 
636, 217 659 , 871 675 , 934 688 , 164 + 8.2 


® Preliminary. 
b Commercial use only. 


© 35 countries—about 85 per cent of the world’s milk supply. 


TABLE 2—EXPORTS OF CERTAIN DAIRY PRODUCTS, CANADA, 1958 TO 1967 


CSE TS RR SER SE AROS RPE EEL SEP LS IS OLE LIE GEESE DEN LL LS TET IIL CE TELE TENT TPE ETRE. TE LEI RESELL ELE EIE SEDI EDIE ELLE NE CPEB PEE TELA EN! IE: SEE DEES IEY AEB, TI IE TIE OIRO, 


Year Cheese 
19580 visne th peer, Baal Pre se 15,701 
PODS Sacer eee re Rae 20, 009 
TOOOMCES TO SARIS. SOCRONE Shy Ci 18,780 
SOG belie es 8 ke Ra iat aS ce Radel ee 19,508 
ey me a i Ale i eat a pein tee 27 , 252 
TOGS Le, See RO TF Shes hs ea 25,823 
19G4KS 032. a einkgs Se ee a are 31,658 
OG eae ores nce sae ee Ao a aa 32000 
1966" %5.. J20C0S. “OR. GE Sonor te 35,949 
FOG RG 2. ik oc Mecle: aN ot acu 27 ,683 


Butter 
Skim Whole and 
Milk Milk Casein Butter Oil? 
pounds 
46 , 488 17,530 675 5 
110,543 18,401 908 10,504 
47,992 36, 729 1,873 3,014 
53,090 25,790 7,355 9 
35,689 20 , 203 13,850 4 
55,556 17400 15,950 5,609 
42,139 18,449 12,201 113,647 
86 , 258 19,653 15,824 5,341 
69 , 447 6,710 17,288 661 
94,973 4,872 8,262 55 


SS EL RR TS Es PSE SII SB A RT EL TESA P= GRE We RET ON PTS 


® Butter oil in butter equivalent. 
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EGGS 


In Canada at June 1, 1968, the number of layers 
was about equal to the number at June 1, 1967 
(Table 1). However, a reduction of about 16 per 
cent in the number of pullet chicks placed in Canada 
for layer replacement purposes during the first five 
months in 1968 will cause the number of pullet 
layers to fall below last year’s level during the last 
half of 1968. By September 1968, pullet layer 
numbers in Canada will total 21.4 million compared 
with 22.4 million in June, 1968 and 22.8 million 
in September, 1967. This will represent a drop of 
6 per cent from September 1967 to September 
1968. 


TABLE 1—ESTIMATED PULLET LAYER NUMBERS IN 
CANADA, BY MONTH, 1967 AND 1968 


1967 1968 
million head 

LAMAR Reet; eee Pete. | aoe 21.0 23m 
[Fa OUP APS Ecce Babi Daa Uo eg Ss one 2183 23.0 
MarGht tine te ee cee scant PH a7 22.8 
Avril eee. cee. eee. . OS. 22.0 208 
WiayPrrae treet pipers SRS) 5 PD 22 a6 
VUE teaa ae oe a 22.6 22.4 
ULV Peart rs ae ETE aes 22.8 POA 
RUCUSTA CO Ee. OS he, oh 5 23n0 21.9 
Sepltonibelera ames ee te ee 22.8 21.4 
Octobenees: pee, .fer 8. beled: 23.1 21.0 
Novembereee. eee: saree 23 .4 20.3 
December cee ae ee ae Pls) J 


Source: Canada Department of Agriculture. 


In the United States, flock numbers at June 1, 
1968 were estimated by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to be the same as a year earlier. 
This represented a steady reduction from the peak 
cyclical and seasonal level of last winter. The down- 
ward trend in layer numbers will continue during the 
second half of 1968. According to reports, hatches 
of layer stocks in the United States were 16 per cent 
lower in the early months of 1968 than in the same 
period of 1967. 

Egg marketings by producers at registered stations 
in Canada to June 29, 1968 totaled 4.5 million 
cases, up 7.4 per cent from marketings in the same 
period of 1967 (Table 2). Marketings probably 
reached a peak in May and June and are forecast to 
decline both seasonally and cyclically during the re- 
mainder of 1968. The same general outlook for egg 
marketings prevails in the United States. 

Egg prices to producers in Canada were con- 
sistently below the national support level of 34 cents 
a dozen for Grade A Large from early November, 
1967 to the end of June, 1968 (Table 3). They are 
expected to rise above earlier levels during the 
summer and by fall could be higher than June levels. 
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Shell egg imports from the United States were few 
from January until Easter, but rose quite sharply 
in late April due to a sharp break in U.S. price 
levels at that time. Wholesale prices of Grade A 
Large eggs at Toronto decreased in late April and 
a small increase in U.S. wholesale prices resulted in 
fewer shell egg imports during May. A further in- 
crease in U.S. wholesale egg price levels in June in 
combination with heavy egg marketings in Canada 
resulted in a complete halt in imports. Shell egg 
imports to June 22, 1968 totaled 62,000 cases com- 
pared with 151,000 cases during the same period in 
1967. All of these imports originated in the United 
States. 


TABLE 2—MONTHLY EGG MARKETINGS AT REGISTERED 
STATIONS IN CANADA, 1967, AND ACTUAL AND 
FORECAST 1968, AND SHELL EGG IMPORTS TO 
CANADA 1967 AND 1968 


1967 1968 


Market- 
ings 


Market- 


ings Imports Imports 


thousands of cases of 30 dozen 


JANRWALY cx ete -Eeebets 708 8 802 2 
Februar yee eee 632 15 711 2 
Marcha seen. ee 690 18 735 7 
April 671 ays 765 24 
Mavis 2 AS ee nee 762 38 781 23 
JUNO ALS Ae areier. nent 738 16 745% 6 
NUM iret Be ome owe 739 9 725° 

AUGUST. a2see..c ino: 721 16 700° 
September aaa sane 695 16 670» 
Octobe eee eee 712 56 650° 
Novembermere nee 706 33 625» 
December........... 733 19 

Y Cale ieee ke 8,508 301 

@ preliminary. >forecast. 


TABLE 3—MONTHLY AVERAGE EGG PRICES TO 
PRODUCERS AT REGISTERED STATIONS IN CANADA, 
1967 AND 1968 


Grade A Large All Grades 
1967 1968 1967 1968 
cents per dozen cents per dozen 
lanuaty 2 eae 28.6 30.7 35:3 26.0 
February SoZ 29.6 29.8 25.9 
Marchi ereen one. 33.6 S120 29.9 209 
April... 33.6 3223 29.9 28.6 
Maye eee 30.2 30.6 26.4 26.6 
June.. 28.5 30.2 23.8 26.0 
TVW 26 eet acy Suse CRE 28.7 23.8 
AUguStetee cs cise ak 35.8 28 .4 
Senprombermreas.- re es ooee 28.3 
Octobere sn eee 35.4 29.2 
Novembetzer os. 3onG 28.3 
December. ane sce 33.8 29.0 
VY Galatea wee Soa 28 .4 


Egg marketings are expected to decline cyclically 
and seasonally from July until the year end in both 
Canada and the U.S. While the pressure of heavy 
Canadian marketings reduced the flow of imports 
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from the United States during the first half of 1968, 
imports could be substantial during the last quarter 
of 1968 when Canadian marketings are expected to 
reach their low point. However, egg prices in Canada 
at that time should be well above the support level 
and U.S. supplies, which will help meet consumer 
demand, are unlikely to have any severe price 
depressing effects. 

J.D. F. Kidd 


POTATOES 


The potato crops of Canada and United States 
are produced and marketed under similar condi- 
tions and to a large extent are traded as though 
they were in a single market. A large crop in the 
United States can set effective limits on the price 
of Canadian potatoes even though the Canadian 
crop is light. A small crop in the United States 
can be reflected in strong prices in both countries 
despite a heavy Canadian crop. However, as a 
result of economic, geographic and weather factors 
the potato crops of the two countries usually in- 
crease or decrease together. 

The combined Canada and United States potato 
production for 1967-68 was 276.5 million hun- 
dredweight. This was 2 per cent less than the year 
before but 9 per cent greater than the 1962-66 
average. Canadian production was 44.4 million 
hundredweight. and due to a reduction in acreage 
was about 19 per cent less than the previous year. 
United States production was 232 million hundred- 
weight, an increase of about 2 per cent above the 
high 1966-67 crop level, due to increased plant- 
ings. 

Beginning in October and extending through 
April there were considerably higher than average 
imports of United States potatoes into Canada and 
considerably lower Canadian exports. This was a 
result of the relatively small Canadian crop and of 
the larger United States supplies. 

At January 1, 1968, Canadian potato stocks 
were 19.5 million hundredweight, compared with 
27.5 million hundredweight the year before. The 
reduction of stocks in Canada was more than off- 


set by an increase in the stocks in the United 
States so that the combined total stocks at January 
1, 1968 amounted to 160.5 million hundredweight, 
compared with 158.9 million hundredweight a year 
earlier. This overall increase was less than pro- 
portional to population growth for the period but 
was sufficiently above average levels to have a de- 
pressing effect on prices. 

On January 8, 1968 the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced a diversion pro- 
gram and a limited purchase program to help 
alleviate the situation. By mid-January the price 
of Maine potatoes at New York rose for a brief 
period but by the end of the month started a de- 
cline which continued to mid-April with stocks 
remaining at levels which were higher than those 
of other recent years. In Canada stocks also re- 
mained high and prices stayed only slightly above 
the low level of the previous year. On March 27, 
1968 the Canada Department of Agriculture 
announced an assistance program based on an 
acreage payment of $25.00 per eligible acre to 
commercial growers. The program was applicable 
to acreages in excess of one acre and subject to a 
maximum of 16 acres per grower. 

About the end of April, Maine potato prices at 
the New York market started to rise and continued 
upwards until the final market reporting date of 
the season so that at June 7 prices were much 
higher than the previous year. 

During March and April the Canadian stock 
position returned to normal and early in May 
prices rose on the Toronto and Montreal markets. 
By early June they were much higher than the 
previous year and prices to producers were more 
than double those of a year earlier. 

Acreage in 1958 is expected to be down from 
1967 by 4 per cent in Canada and 5 per cent in 
the United States. It would thus require above 
average yields in order to repeat the market diffi- 
culties of 1966 and 1967. Potato prices should be 
stronger in 1968-69 and if yields are low prices 
could be substantially higher than in 1967-68. 


J. R. Burns and E. S. Eaton 


CYCLES IN PRODUCTION AND PRICES OF HOGS IN CANADA 
AND UNITED STATES, 1953 TO 1967 
A. M. Boswell 


In 1950, the United Kingdom brought the pur- 
chases of Canadian pork to an end. The effect of 
the loss of Canada’s export market has been offset 
by a growing domestic market and the development 
of the United States as an export outlet. Since 
the early 1950’s, nearly all of Canada’s pork ex- 
ports have gone to the United States. 

In 1952, following a severe outbreak of vesicular 
exanthema in the United States, Canada prohibited 
the importation of swine and uncooked pork and 
pork products from that country. With the eradica- 
tion of the disease these restrictions were removed 
in 1960. Since then, the movement of pork and pork 
products has been both ways, thus tending to equate 
prices in both countries, taking into account trans- 
port, tariff and exchange costs and quality dif- 
ferences. As a result, Canadian hog producers since 
1960 have operated on a two-country market 
whereas between 1952 and 1960 the Canadian hog 
industry was partly protected from the full impact 
of any excess supply or low price situation in the 
United States. 

The close trade relationships and the proximity 
of the Canadian and U.S. hog industries results in 
similar base-point pricing and price movements, 
within what is commonly referred to as a “North 
American Economy”. This means that hog prices 
in Canada are directly related to price levels of hogs 
in the larger U.S. market. This has been effective 
since 1952, with the development of the U.S. export 


outlet and in particular since 1960 when bilateral 
pork trade became common. 

As an aid in understanding some of the changes 
which have taken place in the North American 
hog market and in forecasting probable production 
and prices, it is useful to examine some of the gen- 
eral characteristics of the Canadian and U.S. hog 
industries since 1953, both in terms of production 
and price patterns. 

Aside from seasonal variations of hog production 
and price, there are long-range production and price 
patterns commonly referred to as “cycles”. Hog 
production cycles may be measured at the initial 
or final stage; that is, size of pig crop or volume of 
hog slaughter. Hog price cycles may be described 
in terms of product prices, for example, the market 
price of slaughter hogs. 


PRODUCTION CYCLES 


Hog production cycles in both the United States 
and Canada are measured in terms of annual com- 
mercial (inspected plus uninspected) hog slaughter 
(Table 1). Cycles of hog production in the U.S. are 
about four years in length. According to USS. 
market analysts, there are roughly two years of low 
pork production, followed by two years of high 
pork production. The main theory advanced is that 
whenever hog prices are low or profit margins un- 
favorable, hog producers tend to cut production. 


TABLE I—HOG PRODUCTION CYCLES, UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 1953 TO 1968 


U.S. Commercial Slaughter 


Canada Commercial Slaughter 


Annual 2-Year 2-Year Annual 2-Year 2-Year 

Year Total Average Change Total Average Change 
million head per cent million head per cent 

1953 66.9 6.2) 
1954 {Low 64.8 65.8 6.1 Gn 
1955 74.2 6.9 
1956/High 78.5 76.3 +16 6.9 6.9 +13 
1957 1226 (B68) 
1958 { Low 7A| a, 71.8 —6 7.4 6.8 —1 
1959 81.6 9.7 
1960 {High 79.0 80.3 +12 7.8 8.7 +27 
1961 Clas 7.5\ 
1962 {Low 79.3 78.3 —3 i206 fale —13 
1963 Boece i206 
1964{High 83.0 83.1 +6 3}! 7.9 +4 
1965 73.8 ah 
1966 {f Low 74.0 TRIAS —11 8.0 8.0 +1 
1967 82.2 9.2 
1968 {High 


Sources: Livestock and Meat Statistics, United States Department of Agriculture, Annual, Washington, D.C. 
Livestock and Animal Products Statistics, Annual, Catalogue No. 23-203, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 


This gradually reduces slaughterings and prices rise. 
When profit margins become favorable, hog farmers 
increase production and prices eventually decline. 
The composite effect of these decisions by individual 
producers leads to cyclical increases and decreases 
in hog production each of which are about two years 
in duration. 

Since 1953 there have been three complete four- 
year hog production cycles in the United States. The 
current hog production cycle which started in 1965 
increased sharply in both Canada and the USS. 
between 1966 and 1967. For 1968, slaughterings 
in both countries are expected to be close to 1967 
levels. 

Although hog production in the U.S. has followed 
a regular cycle since the early 1950's; this has not 
been as evident in Canada. Over three-fourths of 
U.S. hog production is located in 10 corn belt 
states under comparable feed and market conditions. 
In contrast, about 60 per cent of Canada’s hog 
production is located in the Eastern provinces with 
the Western provinces accounting for the balance. 
Between Western and Eastern Canada, the pattern 
of hog slaughter tends to vary reflecting in part the 
different levels of feed supply on the farm and 
methods of hog production. 


FRIGE CYCLES 


Prices on the Chicago and Toronto hog markets 
illustrate the relationship of cycles in hog prices 
within and between Canada and the United States 
(Table 2). 


Aside from seasonal price fluctuations, the perio- 
dicity of hog prices has tended to follow a four-year 
cycle in both countries. For example, in both coun- 
tries hog prices moved upward for about two years 
beginning in 1953 and then moved downward during 
the two years beginning in 1955. This approximated 
a four-year cycle from low to low. The hog industry 
in both Canada and the United States has experi- 
enced three such complete hog price cycles during 
the period 1953 to 1964. The present price cycle 
began in 1965, reached its peak in both countries 
in 1966 and then declined in 1967. For 1968, hog 
prices at Chicago and Toronto are expected to av- 
erage slightly below 1967 levels. 

Unlike the cycles in hog production, the cycles 
of hog prices in both countries have followed the 
same general pattern. Hog prices in both countries 
advanced to peaks in the two year periods 1953-54, 
1957-58, 1961-62 and 1965-66. They declined to 
lows in 1955-56, 1959-60 and 1963-64, and fol- 
lowed the same pattern between 1966 and 1967. 
The sharp increase in hog prices in Canada in 1965 
and 1966 was not in response to changes in domes- 
tic supplies but was a result of a sharp decrease in 
U.S. hog production. This reflects in part the fact 
that hog slaughterings in Canada contribute about 
10 per cent of the combined supply in the two 
countries. 

Producers of hogs in Canada and the United 
States have experienced extreme variations in prices 
during the period 1953 to 1967. Both had very 
low hog prices in 1959 and record high prices in 


TABLE 2—HOG PRICE CYCLES*, UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 1953 TO 1968 


Chicago (live, 200-220 pounds) Toronto (dressed) 

Nos. 1, 2-Year 2-Year Grade 2-Year 2-Year 
Year 2 and 3 Average Change Ae Average Change 

U.S. dollars per hundred pounds Can. dollars per hundred pounds 

1953 22.99 30.80 
1954{High 23.48 23.24 Silesb 31.28 
1955 16.41 26.05 
1956 { Low 15.53 15.97 —7.27 27.50 26.78 —4.50 
1957 18.93 31.05) 
1958 {High 21.01 19.97 +4.00 29.13 30.09 +3.31 
1959 15.21 24.80 
1960 / Low 16.65 15.93 —4.04 24.75 24.78 —5.31 
1961) 17.78 28.30 
1962 {High Wr lBz 17.65 +1.72 29.60 28.95 +4.17 
1963 16.07 27.80 
1964 {Low 16.16 16.12 —1.53 27.30 27.55 —1.40 
1965\ on) 33.40 
1966 { High 24.82 23.56 +7.44 35.90) 34.65 +7.10 
1967 20.49 30.70 
1968 { Low 


SS EE a ST TE I STE EE TE I I 
8 Hog prices in the U.S. are determined on a live weight basis and in Canada on a dressed weight basis. 
Sources: Livestock and Meat Statistics, United States Department of Agriculture, Annual, Washington, D.C. 
Livestock and Animal Products Statistics, Annual, Catalogue No. 23-203, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
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1966. Throughout the downswing of hog prices in 
1967, in both Canada and the US., prices have 
been at relatively high levels compared with the 
historic pattern when prices turned lower due to 
increased slaughter. This higher price pattern indi- 
cates that hog prices in recent years have reached a 
new plateau from which to stage the ups and downs 
in the hog production cycle. For example, the an- 
nual average price of Grade “A” carcasses at To- 
ronto has not been below $30 per hundred pounds 
since 1964. 


NORTH AMERICAN PATTERNS 


A comparison of production, price and consump- 
tion patterns indicates that the Canadian hog pro- 
ducer operates in an economy which is North 
American rather than Canadian (Table 3). While 
trade with other foreign countries is important, it 
presently has little effect on the basic North Am- 
erican economy for hog producers and it is not ex- 
pected to have any greater effect in the near future. 

Since 1953, hog producers in Canada and the 
United States have been confronted with an inverse 
relationship between hog slaughter and price. There 
has been a regular pattern of approximately two 
years of low production and high prices followed 
by two years of higher production and lower prices. 
In both countries, per capita consumption of pork 
moves in the opposite direction to hog prices with 
two years of low consumption followed by two years 
of high consumption. 


In the United States, price supports and storage 
programs for corn during the post-war period have 
brought appreciable stability to the annual supply 
and price of corn. While feed remains the primary 
expense item, variations in the “hog-corn price 
ratio”, now arise more often from changes in the 
price of hogs and less often from changes in the 
price of corn. As a result, hog prices in the United 
States have assumed a more prominent role in de- 
termining hog production in recent years. 


SUMMARY 


Whatever the practical implications are, it is 
clear that since the early 1950’s, fairly distinct 
cycles in hog production and prices have existed in 
the North American hog market. In response to 
changes in hog prices, there will continue to be 
some contraction and expansion of hog production 
in the foreseeable future. However, as a result of 
the trend to fewer and larger specialized producers, 
fluctuations in slaughter levels may be more mod- 
erate in the future. Continued stabilization of feed 
grain prices in the United States may also con- 
tribute to reduced fluctuations in hog prices in 
both countries. 

A familiarity with the existence and operation 
of these production and price patterns may be of 
help to livestock forecasters and policy makers. 
Canadian hog producers should also recognize the 
fairly regular swings in hog prices that characterize 


TABLE 3—HOG PRODUCTION, PRICE AND CONSUMPTION CYCLES, UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 1953-54 


TO 1967-68 


| A LE REE IE LO ESSE AE BE DEES ELLER EEE DL EEE AOL ST EE PDE DLL GREE LE EEE TELA NS AT a EEE IEE EDE AE PTE OIE DORE AI FE LE ALT EE TE RIL, CE IEE 


Commercial Slaughter, 2-Year Average 


Total U.S. 

Year US: Canada and Canada 
million head 

i Io ate oe a ern ee 65.8 (ye TAKS 
yf latatst OLR Reis baie eae 76.3 6.9 S3n2 
1957-56 seeder = 71.8 6.8 78.6 
1ODO-OO mn dare cro ectae- 80.3 8.7 89.0 
1OGI=O22 hen tee 78.3 ThAS 85.9 
1963-G42- eee 83.1 Yan) 91.0 
1965-60 to eee 309 8.0 81.9 
1967-GSiee a ee 82.2 OF? 91.4 


Hog Prices® Per Capita Consumption 
2-Year Average 2-Year Average 
U.S. Canada CS: Canada 
dollars per pounds 
hundred pounds 
23.24 31.28 61.8 47.0 
19290 26.78 67.0 49.2 
19.97 30.09 60.6 46.9 
15.93 24.78 66.4 54.2 
17.65 28.95 63.0 49.8 
16.12 21255 65.4 51.4 
23 .56 34.65 58.2 48.4 
20.49 30.70 63.9 53.7 


enc a EE SE SY ES tS EE OE 2 SR ER ST eS 
2 U.S. price is for live barrows and gilts at Chicago, (Nos. 1, 2 and 3, 200-220 pounds) and Canada price is for Grade ‘‘A”’ 


carcasses at Toronto. 


b Based on 1967 data, 1968 production and price data for U.S. and Canada expected to be close to 1967 levels. 
Sources: Livestock and Meat Statistics, United States Department of Agriculture, Annual, Washington, D.C. 
Livestock and Animal Products Statistics, Annual, Catalogue No. 23-203, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 


Ottawa 


the North American market if they want to max- 
imize returns from hog production. 

There is a favorable outlook for the Canadian 
hog industry both domestically and within the 
North American market. Per capita consumption 
of pork would have to increase at least 10 pounds 
before equalling the present consumption rate in 
the United States. However, if Canadian hog pro- 
ducers are to continue to utilize and extend their 
valuable export outlet in the United States, they 
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must keep abreast of improvements in hog produc- 
tion and quality. 
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CHANGES IN PRODUCTION AND GROSS RETURNS OF TWENTY SHEEP 
ENTERPRISES IN SOUTHERN ONTARIO. 1964 TO 1967 (7) 
W.Y. Yang 


This is a report of the changes from 1964 to 1967 
in the organization and income of 20 sheep enter- 
prises in Southern Ontario (2). Comments on the 
sheep industry are included as a basis for general 
comparison. This small sample of farms is not as- 
sumed to be representative of all sheep enterprises 
in Southern Ontario, but the implications may be 
useful to farmers in comparable situations and to 
rural leaders and administrators. 

This paper will be confined primarily to changes 
in certain organizational features and to the pro- 
duction and gross returns from both wool and lambs. 

A recent report of the Ontario Department of 
Agriculture and Food shows costs and returns of 38 
sheep enterprises, as well as management factors 
affecting their variation (3). 


SIZE AND ORGANIZATION OF THE 
SHEEP ENTERPRISE 


Sheep raising in Southern Ontario is usually 
carried out as part of a mixed livestock or crop 
combination farming operation. However, for the 
20 farms surveyed, the trend from 1964 to 1967 
was toward specialization in sheep. Three of the 
20 enterprises were specialized sheep farms in 1964 
and 6 were specialized in 1967. The 14 remaining 
enterprises were on farms with various combinations 
of other farming activities. 

Between 1964 and 1967 the average area of the 
20 farms increased from 382 acres per farm to 394 
acres per farm. In 1967 the average farm included 
31 acres of small grains, 6 acres of corn for silage, 
82 acres of alfalfa, clover and timothy mixed, 142 
acres in rotation pasture, 74 acres in permanent 
pasture and slightly over one acre was devoted to 
special cash crops such as tobacco and rape. The 
remaining 58 acres were unimproved land and 
yards around buildings. 


The average number of lambing ewes per flock 
was 209 in 1964 and 216 in 1967, representing 
an increase in the average size of more than 3 
per cent during the three years. In 1964, there were 
7 farms with flocks of more than 200 lambing ewes, 
whereas in 1967, there were 8. Seven of these 20 
farms had fewer than 100 lambing ewes in 1964 
but only 4 had fewer than 100 in 1967. 


WOOL PRODUCTION 


Average wool production per farm for all flocks 
was 2,000 pounds in both 1964 and 1967 (Table 
1). The large flock group had an average increase 
in production per farm of 200 pounds from 1964 to 
1967. This increase was mainly due to the increase 
in the average size of flock. 

Generally speaking, wool yields remained the 
same in 1967 as in 1964 at about 8 pounds per 
fleece. There was, however, some improvement in 
quality as evidenced by a higher percentage of graded 
wool eligible for government price support, 89.8 per 
cent in 1967 as compared with 86.7 per cent in 
1964. 

Receipts from the sale of wool decreased more 
than 43 per cent from an average of $663 per flock 
in 1964 to $375 per flock in 1967. This decrease in 
receipts was caused by a drop in market price. 
The government deficiency payments per flock more 
than doubled from 1964 to 1967 because the quality 
of wool sold was higher, therefore, total returns 
per flock from wool production decreased only 
slightly. 

Among the three size groups, the largest flock 
group received higher returns from wool sales in 
1967 than in 1964 but returns to the small and 
medium size groups were lower in 1967. The in- 
crease in the receipts of the large flock group was 
due to larger volumes of wool sales in 1967; rela- 


TABLE I—WOOL PRODUCTION, SALES AND DEFICIENCY PAYMENTS, 20 SHEEP ENTERPRISES IN SOUTHERN 


ONTARIO, 1964 AND 1967 


meee eer —ESEOEOoOo0OEOEeeeee 


Number Wool production Cash Receipts from Wool Per Farm 

Size of of Farms Per Farm Sales Deficiency Total 
Flock Payments 

1964 1967 1964 1967 1964 1967 1964 1967 1964 1967 

hundred pounds dollars 

More than 200 ewes.... 7 8 35 Sif 1,194 710 400 900 1,594 1,610 
101 to 200 ewes........ 6 8 11 11 363 182 119 261 482 443 
BH tor lOO OWeS vacates L 4 ip 5 199 92 63 118 262 210 
AU lOCKS ee meses oo 20 20 20 20 663 BY (a) 220 488 883 863 


eee ee eee ————EOoEEO—EOEOEO__ 
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tively lower per unit marketing costs; and better 
quality of wool, much of which would qualify for 
deficiency payments. 


LAMB PRODUCTION 


Lamb production went up by 6 per cent from 
305 lambs born per flock in 1964 to 322 in 1967 
(Table 2). However, the actual number of lambs 
raised was about 90 per cent of those born in 1964 
and 88 per cent in 1967. Some deaths were from 
natural causes and some were caused by predators 
such as wolves and stray dogs. 

The number of lambs born per 100 ewes aver- 
aged 145 in 1964 and 146 in 1967. Some ewes 
were barren but others produced twins, triplets and 


TABLE 2—LAMBS: NUMBER BORN, RAISED, SOLD, 20 
1964 AND 1967 


even quadruplets. On this basis there was no sig- 
nificant change in the operating efficiency of the 
20 sheep enterprises during the period. 

The average live weight of lambs raised per 
flock decreased by 20 per cent from 22,000 
pounds in 1964 to 18,000 pounds in 1967 and 
the average weight per lamb marketed decreased 
from 87 pounds per lamb to 71 pounds per lamb. 
This was due to the fact that an increased number 
of lambs were sold at a much earlier age. In 1964 
only a third of the lambs sold were less than 4 to 
5 months old but in 1967, over three-quarters 
were sold at younger ages. These are referred to 
as half-grown lambs (see footnote to Table 2). 
This trend might not apply to all sheep enterprises 
in Ontario but it does reveal a significant change 


SHEEP ENTERPRISES IN SOUTHERN ONTARIO, 


More than 200 ewes 


1964 1967 
Numberaborny permhlockees meer at aoe 529 572 
Number born per 100 ewes.............. 145 154 
Number raised per flock................. 478 503 


Liveweight of lambs raised perflock(pounds) 36,513 28,733 


Number sold per flock 


Finished market lambs................ 279 49 

Fiali-qrownilamlbSaceee enn ere tere 164 406 

Allglambst tte. 3). S528 Oe.. Gose. 443 455 
Half-grown lambs? sold as a per cent of all 

lambstsoldyyt. 432. Ss ee. ee Eee SY/ (0) 89 
Average liveweight per lamb sold (pounds) 80.5 62. 
Feed days pemlambi sold y....... ane) uae 144 123 
Number of lambs kept for replacement.... 35 48 


Size of Flock 
1 01 to 200 ewes 51 to 100 ewes All Flocks 

1964 1967 1964 1967 1964 1967 

180 185 109 96 305 322 

145 135 146 155 145 146 

161 165 98 80 275 284 

13,594 11,773 9,739 7,542 21,990 17,711 

99 56 86 66 168 55 

48 92 — — 85 199 

147 148 86 66 253 255 
5 SORT; 62.2 0.6 0.8 Sar6 78.0 
1 88.0 TAN) 98.0 90.8 87.0 71.4 

178 148 200 174 169 143 

14 17 12 14 22 29 


® Half-grown lambs are those sold at lighter weights and much younger ages than those sold in the regular livestock markets. 


TABLE 3—LAMBS: VALUE OF PRODUCTION AND SALES, 20 SHEEP ENTERPRISES IN SOUTHERN ONTARIO, 


1964 AND 1967 


Size of Flock 
More than 200 ewes 101 to 200 ewes 51 to 100 ewes All Flocks 
1964 1967 1964 1967 1964 1967 1964 1967 
dollars 

Production per flock....... 10,454 12,284 S268 3,824 2,101 1,958 5,907 6,835 
Sales per flock 

Finished market lambs?. 6,904 1,345 2,104 1,382 1,821 1,562 3,967 1,403 

Half-grown lambs?...... 2,682 9,593 830 1,960 10 12 1,407 4,624 

AlliambSawe eee 9,586 10,938 2,934 3,342 1,831 1,574 5,374 6,027 
Average sale value per 

lamb 

Finished market lambs?®. 24.75 27.45 21.25 24.68 PAL UTE PBST / 23.54 25.28 

Half-grown lambs?...... 16.35 23.63 lizecs 21.30 20.00 24.00 16.56 23.24 

Aillambsre wat ias. 5 ee 21.64 24.04 19.96 22.58 PAL 3228) 2oEGo 21.24 23 .64 


SS RE EES NF EE ICT IES SE AEE TSE LI FTE ED TE IS OE TY PREIS I, POS TELE SIE IE LORIE SEIT BE I | LIES LI EEL I PETS ELF ELT RIT 


8 Includes Government quality premiums. 


b Half-grown lambs are those sold at lighter weights and much younger ages than those sold in the regular livestock markets. 
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in the production and marketing of lambs espe- 
cially in those areas close to large urban centers 
where the demand for younger and lighter lambs 
is strong. One reason for this increased demand is 
the use of this type of lamb in certain eating estab- 
lishments. Although the overall trend was toward 
the marketing of younger and lighter lambs, those 
farmers with small flocks tended to keep lambs 
longer, and therefore marketed heavier lambs than 
farms with medium and large size flocks. However, 
on the basis of returns per lamb the extra work and 
costs of keeping these lambs longer does not seem 
justified. 

Lambs were marketed through six channels in 
Ontario: small abattoirs, stockyards, barn sales, 
packing plants, drovers and butchers, and direct 
sales to traders of half-grown lambs for restaurants. 
The average number of lambs sold per farm was 
253 in 1964 and 255 in 1967. 

Thirteen of the 20 sheepmen interviewed ex- 
panded the size of their flocks between 1964 and 
1967 in order to improve their efficiency and re- 
turns. This expansion required holding ewe lambs 
off the market. 

Total receipts per flock from all lamb sales in- 
creased 12 per cent from $5,374 in 1964 to $6,027 
in 1967 (Table 3). In 1964 average receipts per 
flock for the large flock group was 5 times as large 
as the average receipts for the small flock group 
whereas in 1967, the largest flock group had re- 
ceipts about 7 times as large as the small flock 
group. 

The average cash receipts per flock for finished 
market lamb decreased from about $4,000 in 1964 
to about $1,400 in 1967, while cash receipts for 
half-grown lambs increased from an average of 
$1,400 to $4,600. 

In 1967, average cash receipts per flock for 
finished market lambs were $1,345 for the large 
size group and $1,562 for the small size group, 
but differences in the returns for half-grown lambs 
were much greater between the size groups. The 
average receipts per flock for half-grown lambs 
amounted to over $9,000 for the 8 largest flocks, 
$2,000 for the 8 medium sized flocks and only $12 
for the 4 smallest flocks. 

Cash receipts per finished market lamb increased 
on the average, by only 7.4 per cent from $23.54 
in 1964 to $25.28 in 1967, while the average re- 
ceipts for half-grown lamb increased by more than 
40 per cent, from $16.56 in 1964 to $23.24 in 
1967. On the basis of average receipts per finished 
market lamb, it appears that the larger flock own- 
ers were in a more favorable position in obtaining 
higher unit returns because of larger volumes of 
transaction, better grades, greater bargaining power 


and lower unit marketing costs. On the other hand, 
the large flock owners seemed to have no partic- 
ular advantage in obtaining higher average returns 
per unit of half-grown lambs in 1967. On the con- 
trary, returns for half-grown lambs in 1964 were 
even lower for the larger flocks. This indicates an 
irrational and unorganized marketing system for 
half-grown lambs. 

By comparing the relative unit receipts of the 
finished market lambs in 1964 and 1967 with that 
of the half-grown lambs in the same period, the 
more favorable development for the larger pro- 
ducers in selling the young and light lambs can be 
noted. From 1964 to 1967, unit receipts of finished 
market lambs increased by about 11 per cent for 
the large size group of farms, but unit receipts of 
half-grown lambs increased by as much as 45 per 
cent for the group of largest flocks, as compared 
with 23 per cent for the medium size group and 
20 per cent for the group of smallest flocks. 


TOTAL GROSS RETURNS FOR THE SHEEP 
ENTERPRISE 


Generally speaking, all labour required in sheep 
raising was supplied by the operator and his fam- 
ily, and all feed was produced on the home farm. 
The following discussion will be limited to total 
gross cash returns from both wool and lambs. 

Total sales of lambs and wool per farm includ- 
ing government price support payments for wool 
and lamb amounted, on the average, to about 
$6,260 in 1964 and $6,900 in 1967, an increase 
of more than 10 per cent despite the abrupt drop in 
the market price of wool (Table 4). Deficiency 
payments for eligible wool per flock averaged $220 
in 1964 and increased more than twofold to $488 
in 1967 (Table 1). On the other hand, the market 
bonus for premium lambs decreased from $244 
per farm in 1964 to $76 per farm in 1967 because 
more lambs were sold as half-grown lambs. Re- 
ceipts from lambs represented nearly 86 per cent 
of the total cash receipts from sheep in 1964, and 
88 per cent in 1967. Excluding government price 
support payments for wool and premium finished 
market lambs, receipts from the sale of lambs 
averaged 90 per cent of the gross cash receipts of 
the sheep enterprise in 1964 and nearly 95 per 
cent in 1967. 

On the average, the value of lambs kept on 
farms as replacements amounted to about $500 in 
1964 and $800 in 1967, an increase of more than 
50 per cent (Table 4). Taking into consideration 
the value of lambs for flock expansion and replace- 
ment, gross returns per flock averaged $6,800 in 
1964 and $7,700 in 1967, an increase of more 
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TABLE 4—TOTAL CASH RECEIPTS PER FLOCK, VALUE OF REPLACEMENTS, AND TOTAL GROSS RETURNS, 20 SHEEP 


ENTERPRISES IN SOUTHERN ONTARIO, 1964 AND 1967 


Size of Flock 
More than 200 ewes 101 to 200 ewes 51 to 100 ewes All Flocks 
1964 1967 1964 1967 1964 1967 1964 1967 
dollars 

Total cash receipts from 

wool and lamb sales®.... 11,180 12,548 3,416 3,785 2,093 1,784 6,257 6,890 
Value of lambs kept on farm 

as replacements........ 869 1,346 328 482 270 384 533 808 
Total gross returns........ 12,049 13 , 894 3,744 4,267 2,363 2,168 6,790 7,698 


® Includes cash sales, deficiency payment for quality wool and bonus for premium finished market lambs. 


than 13 per cent. The large size group had an 
average gross return of about $14,000 in 1967, an 
increase of over 15 per cent from 1964, while the 
small flocks had an average gross return of only 
$2,200 in 1967, which is about 8 per cent less than 
in 1964. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Some conclusions may be drawn from the lim- 
ited data obtained from this small selected sample. 
The most significant results relate to changes in 
the size of enterprise and the relative importance 
of wool and lambs as a source of income. The 
results indicate that a flock with fewer than 100 
lambing ewes is not likely to be profitable. 

Lamb production is the main source of income 
for a sheep enterprise. Therefore, in order to in- 
crease their income, farmers must improve produc- 
tion and management practices by paying more 
attention to such factors as fertility rate, the feed- 
meat conversion ratio of lambs, and quality and 
availability of pasture and hay. 

In order to take advantage of the expanding 
market outlet for younger and lighter lambs, more 
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lambs should be produced per flock. This could be 
attained by a careful selection of breeding stock 
and by staggering the breeding program as much 
as biologically feasible and technically practical so 
that the resources, such as barns, equipment, hay 
and pasture, could be utilized more fully. Improved 
feeding and housing practices would also help in- 
crease income by cutting down on death losses and 
by increasing the rate of gain. An orderly market- 
ing system especially for the half-grown lambs 
would cut marketing costs and aid in supplying 
high quality meat to consumers. 
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ECONOMICS OF GRAIN-FALLOW ROTATIONS AND FERTILIZER USE 
IN THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES 
J. G. MacKenzie 


Fallowing land in western Canada dates back to 
pioneer days. As early as 1889 the Dominion Ex- 
perimental Farms reported that when grain yields 
were compared on fallow and stubble-seeded land, 
results greatly favored the fallow land (1). The per- 
centage of cultivated land under fallow has remained 
fairly constant during the past 50 years and now 
approximates 30 per cent of the total cultivated 
acreage in the 3 Prairie Provinces, although the 
proportion varies by area. In 1966 the proportion 
of Manitoba improved farm land in fallow was 21 
per cent, in Saskatchewan 35 per cent, and in 
Alberta 24 per cent. In the Brown and Dark Brown 
Soil Zones fallow occupies about 36 per cent of 
the improved farm land, compared with 24 per 
cent in the Black and Grey Wooded Zones. 


Many advantages are claimed for fallowing land. 
First, it spreads the work load more evenly over the 
summer, allowing more effective use of machinery 
and labor, an important factor during the horse 
era. Second, the practice controls weeds, particularly 
perennial weeds such as Canada thistle and couch 
grass. Third, it builds up soil moisture reserves that 
help sustain crops when rainfall is limited during the 
growing season. Fourth, fallow land accumulates 
plant nutrients released through the breakdown of 
soil organic matter for use by crops seeded the 
following year. In general, it has been considered 
by many farm operators that having a portion of 
the cultivated land fallow each year is an important 
factor in minimizing production risks. 

On the other hand, certain disadvantages of fal- 
lowing land have become apparent over the past 
few decades. Under fallow, organic matter and trash 
cover are reduced and the soil surface is exposed 
to the erosive forces of wind and water. Also, with 
the fallow practice, a large part of the improved 
land is idle each year. 

In recent years, many new techniques and farm- 
ing skills have been developed and applied. It 
appears that grain crop yields have been maintained, 

_if not increased as a result of the new practices. 
{ The question arises, can yields be maintained by 


Earlier maturity lessened frost hazard. Cultural 
methods and tillage practices have changed during 
the past two decades. One farm operator with 
modern power equipment now accomplishes the 
same work as that formerly done by several men 
working with horses. The more timely pre-seeding 
and seeding operations allowed by the large power 
and machine units can reduce weeds, conserve mois- 
ture, ensure better seed germination, and earlier 
growth. Use of mechanized tillage equipment con- 
trols weeds on fallow with a minimum of operations, 
maintaining trash cover and controlling erosion. 
Swathing and combining speed up harvest and per- 
mit time for fall tillage of stubble land when desired. 
One of the most important innovations has been the 
development and use of herbicides for weed con- 
trol in growing crops. Most of the common weeds 
can be controlled by herbicides. 

Chemical fertilizers are being used to replace 
nitrogen and phosphorus lost from the soil by 
cropping, leaching and fixation into forms unavail- 
able to crop plants. Soil testing services can pro- 
vide specific recommendations for individual fields. 
Sales of fertilizer materials and mixed fertilizers in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta have in- 
creased from less than 100,000 tons in 1958 to 
870,000 tons in 1967. The use of fertilizers is ex- 
pected to increase crop yields on both fallow and 
stubble-seeded crops. Experiments and farm use 
substantiate this. The level of yield increases on 
fertilized stubble-seeded crops is one factor which 
may determine whether it is more profitable to 
recrop a particular field in a given year or have it 
fallow. Soil and plant scientists now suggest that 
with the use of fertilizers, stubble cropping may be 
increased in the Prairie Provinces. 


PURPOSE OF STUDY 


This article examines the possibility of reducing 
land in summerfallow, under a general assumption 
that innovations and technological changes and 
practices, including fertilizer use, make it possible 


eliminating or at least reducing fallow? Fertilizer 
_Aase, while not a new technique, has increased sub- 
| stantially with an important impact on yields. 


to maintain, if not increase yields over the levels 
achieved by using fallow. 

An increase in stubble cropping will increase 
total production. Associated with the added value 
of the increased production will be the increased 
cost of fertilizer and changes in other production 
costs such as seed, seeding and tillage operations, 


“ of course, technology other than fertilizer applica- 
tion and fallowing has been successfully adopted in 
prairie grain growing operations. New and improved 
varieties have given protection against disease. 
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spray materials and spraying, harvesting, and grain 
storage and handling. In general, an increase in 
stubble cropping will increase production costs per 
cultivated acre. 

To estimate the impact increased use of fertil- 
izer and other crop production technology would 
have on rotation lengths, costs and net returns, a 
series of farm plans were developed, to represent 
a few soil zonal and soil productivity situations in 
the Prairie Provinces. In developing these farm 
budget plans it was necessary to make a number 
of assumptions and working rules. 


Working Rules and Assumptions 


(1) Soil zones and soil productivity levels—To 
recognize the influence that geographic location 
and quality of soil may have on yields and on farm 
costs and returns farm budget plans were developed 
for the Brown, Dark Brown, Black and Grey 
Wooded Soil Zones. The Black Soil Zone was 
divided into eastern and western sections, the divid- 
ing line being at about the Third Meridian running 
north and south, approximately at the centre of 
Saskatchewan, to recognize differences in rainfall 
and climate and effects on crop yields. Within each 
of the five zones three broad levels of soil produc- 
tivity, low, medium and high, were designated. 

(2) Land use—Wheat is grown throughout the 
area and is the most important crop, although it is 
not equally important in all zones. However, to 
simplify calculations it was assumed that wheat 
was the only crop grown in all soil and zone situa- 
tions, irrespective of length of rotation. This is a 
realistic assumption, in terms of costs and yields 
for possible alternative crops, but may be less so 
with respect to limitations imposed by cultural re- 
quirements and disease control. 

(3) Length of rotation—Fallow-seeded crop re- 
fers to crop seeded on land which was fallow the 
previous year. Stubble-seeded crop refers to crop 
seeded on land which was cropped with grain the 
previous year. Rotations considered range from a 
two-year rotation where 50 per cent of the land 
is fallow and 50 per cent wheat, through a series 
of steps to a 10-year rotation where 80 per cent of 
the land is stubble-cropped, 10 per cent is fallow- 
cropped and only 10 per cent is fallow. Although 
a continuous cropping system was not considered 
the 10-year rotation approaches continuous crop- 
ping. However, it is felt that in areas where con- 
tinuous cropping might be feasible there will always 
be situations, such as need to control persistent 
weeds, periodic low spring moisture, excessive 
moisture on poorly drained areas, late springs and 
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limited time for seeding or reseeding that will tend 
to push some land into fallow. 

(4) Cultural and tillage practices—The levels 
of cultural and tillage practices used represent those 
of an average operator using currently accepted 
practices. Seeding is by drill or discer, which ever 
practice is followed in each specific area. Herbicides, 
for control of the common broad leaf weeds, are 
applied in all areas. Spray for wild oat control is 
applied in all areas except the low and medium 
productivity soils of the Brown Soil Zones and 
low productivity soils in the Dark Brown Zone. All 
wheat is swathed and combined. The kind of tillage 
machine and number of tillage operations vary by 
soil and soil zone (2) (3). 

(5) Fertilizer Use—The rates of application and 
formulae were based on recommendations for the 
respective soil and rotation situation (4) (5) (6). 
The rates used were of course very generalized. 


(6) Crop Yields—The first step in determining 
the most suitable rotation length was to develop 
estimates of yields under different soil zone, soil 
productivity level, fertilizer practice, and rotation 
length situations (Table 1). Rotation experiments, 
including fertilizer treatments have been conducted 
in numerous areas but they are for the most part 
specific to a given and limited number of soil types 
and phases, and rotation lengths and time period. In 
addition, the results may include periods in which 
practices were substantially different from those used 
now. It is difficult to adjust experimental results 
to farm situations and particularly so in this study 
when a single estimate, for example, yields for 
soils in the Dark Brown Soil Zone, are used to 
represent a wide range of soil conditions and loca- 
tions. 

The estimated yields in Table 1 were synthesized, 
with supporting interpretation, judgment and know- 
ledge of experienced agronomists (7) from (a) 
rotation experiments throughout the area, (b) 
experience of farmers, and (c) estimates of yields 
compiled by government sources such as_ the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and provincial gov- 
ernment crop reports, and private sources (8) (9). 
For cultural situations without the use of fertilizers, 
yields were based on the 1945-1959 period, with 
modification to represent use of current practices. 
The 1945-1959 period reflects to some extent, the 
influence of mechanization, herbicides, and other 
technologies on yields, but generally will not reflect 
the use of fertilizers. For situations with the use 
of fertilizers, the estimated yields reflect the expected 
response to general recommendations for fertilizer 
formulae and rates of application for both fallow 
and stubble-seeded crop. 


TABLE 1—ESTIMATED AVERAGE ANNUAL WHEAT YIELDS ACCORDING TO SOIL ZONE, SOIL PRODUCTIVITY LEVEL, 
POSITION IN ROTATION, AND FERTILIZER PRACTICE, PRAIRIE PROVINCES 


————————————————————— SS SSS SSS 


Soil Productivity Level 


Low Medium High 
Soil Zone and Rotation Without - With Without With Without With 
Position Fertilizer Fertilizer Fertilizer Fertilizer Fertilizer Fertilizer 


ee ee ee 


Brown Zone 
Vvineationmnallow teen... beeen nes 12.6 — 
Wheat on ist stubble... ...<s0«.. 6.6 —— 
Wiheatroniendistubblos esse.) ee 6.4 = 
Wheat on 3rd stubble>............ Gr3 a 
Dark Brown Zone 
Wine ataoiintall Ov ie sean ewe aie rate: — 
Wheat on 1st stubble®............. WS a 
Wheat on 2nd stubble............. aa — 
Wheat on 3rd stubble®............ 6.9 — 
Black Zone (Eastern Section) 
Wheaton fallow. cae oo. c.dasc os os 18.7 232 
Wheat on 1st stubble®............. iW.2 16.0 
Wheat on 2nd stubble............. 10.9 15.6 
Wheat on 3rd stubble>............ 10.6 15.2 
Black Zone (Western Section) 
Wiheatconstall owWasee shen-ivactia eer. 19.0 23.8 
Wheat on 1st stubble®............. 11.5 ZnO 
Wheat on 2nd stubble:............ UW 2 16.6 
Wheat on 3rd stubble>............ 10.9 16.2 
Grey Wooded Zone 
VWViheatonstallownansene «omer sek oe 7/333 22.8 
WV heationelstistubble2s... sass oe 10.8 17.8 
Wheat on 2nd stubble............. 10.5 V7.4 
Wheat on 3rd stubble>............ 10.3 16.9 


bushels per acre 


16.8 20.3 20.7 24.7 
10.1 = 13,52 18.2 
9.8 = 12.9 1ae 
OG = 1225 17.3 
18.0 22.0 2039 26.4 
11.0 15.5 14.0 19.5 
10-7 12351 13.6 19.0 
10.4 14.7 13.3 18.5 
22.8 PLAS: 25.6 30.8 
14.8 19.8 lige 22.8 
14.4 19.3 16.7 Pip dese 
14.1 18.8 16.2 PAT 
23.0 28.0 2009 31.4 
15.0 20.5 17.4 23.4 
14.6 20.0 7X0 22.8 
14.2 19.5 16.5 Pip aw 
20.1 26.1 2229 29.4 
13.1 20.6 15.4 23.4 
12.8 205 15.0 22.8 
12.4 als: 14.6 ap dei 


*® Wheat seeded on land which was cropped with wheat the previous year. 
> Wheat seeded on land which was cropped successively with wheat the three previous years. Yields were not reduced below 


the third stubble level, even though longer rotations were used. 


The yields in Table 1 are subject to estimative 
errors of various kinds. The procedure used forma- 
lizes that used by agronomists and agricultural 
economists in recommending fertilizer use, rotation, 
land use, and crop selection to farmers. 

(7) Machinery Costs—In setting up the machin- 
ery complement, the kind, type and size of machines 
included were those that could satisfactorily perform 
the operations required on medium to medium-large 
grain farms, that is, those farms from approximately 
600 to 1200 cultivated acres in size. Two tractors 
were included, a large one for plowing, cultivating 
and discing and a smaller one for such operations 
as drill seeding, harrowing and spraying. Combines 
and swathers were self-propelled. A truck is in- 
cluded for hauling grain but there has been no 
allowance for operation of a family car. 

Machinery operating costs include depreciation 
and interest. When these costs are calculated on a 
once-over per acre basis for each machine, they 
make allowance for changing capital investment as 
machinery requirements increase when stubble- 
cropping is increased. Costs of fuel, oil, grease and 


repairs are based on estimates reported by farm 
operators in farm organization studies (10). 

(8) Labor Requirements—A labor cost is in- 
cluded for combining when stubble cropping acreage 
extends beyond that in the three-year rotation. 

(9) Crop Insurance—Neither premium costs nor 
indemnity income from crop insurance programs 
were included in the farm plans. 

(10) Operating Costs—Table 2 summarizes the 
operating costs per cultivated acre for the various 
soil, rotation, and cultural situations. They include 
seed, fertilizer, other crop services, gas, oil, repairs, 
interest and depreciation for machinery, and hired 
labor where needed. The costs do not include real 
estate taxes, interest on real estate investment, or an 
allowance for operator and family labor. Costs are 
developed at current price levels. 

(11) Wheat Price—To show the effect of net 
farm price received on the choice of rotation and 
on net returns five price levels were used; $1.35, 
$1.50, $1.65, $1.80 and $1.95 per bushel. Freight 
differences according to location are not shown. The 
prices then represent an average for all grades and 
all locations. 
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TABLE 2— OPERATING COSTS PER CULTIVATED ACRE ACCORDING TO SOIL ZONE, FERTILIZER PRACTICE?, SOIL 
PRODUCTIVITY LEVEL, AND LENGTH OF ROTATION, PRAIRIE PROVINCES 


Length of Rotation in Years 


Soil Zone and Fertilizer Soil Product- 
Practice ivity Level 2 3 4 6 8 10 
dollars per cultivated acre 
Brown Zone 
Without fertilizereice eee ton oo ee ie ees Low 4.71 5.61 6.16 6.73 6.97 Wolke 
Medium 5.27 6.21 6.80 Virwoks) 7.64 7.84 
High 6.14 7.38 8.13 8.90 9.25 9.51 
With fertilize. tae ceacctaccers Mire eels oe Low a a a a ~ 
Medium 6.44 7.00 7.39 7.78 7.93 8.07 
High 7.47 9.81 ticle. acd: 13.03 13.45 
Dark Brown Zone 
Without:fertilizersces. S30. See os ane Low 5.20 6.04 6.57 7.10 oS 7.50 
Medium 6.07 7.16 7.83 8.52 8.82 9.06 
High 6.76 7.94 8.66 9.41 9.74 10.00 
WiithpeOntilizOr erect sei cot cen eae oe horas wn abet vee Low z x ce C: 4 ce 
Medium 7.41 9°57) “10577 11299 a le Omen eoo 
High 8:26. .10%67— “12700 “132.35 13298" 1442 
Black Zone-Eastern Section 
Withoutsfertilizerceeate: <het..ce, see eee orto eee Low 6.34 7.68 8.47 9.27 9.63 9.90 
Medium 7.00 8.55 9.46 10.38 10.81 11.10 
High 7.46 9.05 9.98 10.92 11.34 11.65 
Withifontilizerag Aes en casa tore anc Low ie 10.135) ils45 1278 Ss 40m loroc 
Medium 8.53 11227-2122 779 14228) 100m D465 
High 975147 912.0879 13266" 915.26" 16202 16553 
Black Zone-Western Section 
Wiaithoutifertilizersced atresia saan eee eee Low 6.74 8.23 9.11 10.01 10.42 10.71 
Medium 7.19 8.79 ORfit 102660) 11409 el lesd 
High 7.57 RA ORIG OB THs) alae yr 
WithifOrtilizeneen. tose cee coher ren er Low 8.21 10.56 11.94 13.33 13.98 14.42 
Medium 8.73 11.54 13.07 14.62 15.34 15.83 
High Ou28 eee CaCO mn on Ol O50 MnO en OnLG 
Grey Wooded Zone 
Withoutsertilizetccacc we cde ted. Seeereee ee Low 6.53 7.63 8.79 9.65 10.04 10.31 
Medium 6.99 8.56 9.48 10.42 10.84 11.15 
High 7.36 8.06 9.81 1OSGr asin oO Meth soz 
With fertilize rare or ee Ae ee | Rane Low 8226) 10:45) “12 siteeetoe4s 9147 1 Oe 454 
Medium 8.87 11.63 13.14 14.67 15.38 15.87 
High Susy? RSD Gib. eye 15.53 16.29 16.80 


2 Fertilizer use was not considered on low productivity soils of the Brown and Dark Brown Soil Zones. 


ANALYTIC RESULTS Operating Costs 


Altogether, the farm plans show net returns for 
five soil zones, three productivity levels within each 
zone, six rotation lengths, and fertilizer practice 
with and without fertilizer. Although this represents 
a substantial number of possibilities, it should be 
recognized that it still represents an average situa- 
tion for each of these plans, and applies only for 
the average yield, operating practices, and costs 
assumed. 
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Operating costs show average annual costs per 
cultivated acre (Table 2). Individual cost items 
increase or decrease from plan to plan as rotation 
lengths change and as cultural practices, equipment, 
and labor needs change. Tillage costs for fallow 
land decrease as stubble acreage increases. Fall and 
pre-seeding tillage and seeding costs increase as 
stubble cropping increases. Seed cost increases 
directly with increases in stubble cropping. Fer- 


tilizer and herbicide costs relate directly to acreages 
seeded. Swathing and combining costs per acre 
decrease somewhat as harvested acres increase. 

Certain costs also vary between soil zones and 
between soils of different productivity. Fallow land 
in the more arid areas of the Brown Zone receives 
few tillage operations. On the other hand, in the 
more humid areas of the Black and Grey Wooded 
Zones fallow may require six to eight tillage opera- 
tions for weed control. In the more humid areas too, 
more fall and pre-seeding tillage is needed to pre- 
pare the seed bed for stubble-seeded crops because 
of heavy stubble. Further, the choice of machine 
varies with area. In some places certain tillage 
machines are used that specifically maintain trash 
cover, while in other places plowing is still a com- 
mon practice. 


Net Returns per Cultivated Acre 


This section shows the variation in net returns 
per cultivated acre for the different soil zones 
(Table 3), as soil productivity, length of rotation, 
cultural practice (fertilizer use) and farm price of 
wheat varies. As used here this measure of farm 


income represents a return to land, management 
and labor of the operator and his family. This re- 
turn is used to meet all family living costs, medical 
care, education, recreation, operation of family car, 
real estate taxes, income tax, an interest allowance 
on owned land equity, and interest and payment on 
indebtedness and savings. 

Changes in net returns show the feasibility of 
applying fertilizers without changes in land use, 
assuming yield differences are due to fertilizer. More 
important, this measure may be used as a criterion 
to determine the optimum extent to which stubble 
cropping can be increased on soils of different 
productivity; that is, which rotation length is the 
most suitable, in terms of net returns per cultivated 
acre for the zone, soil, and price level prevailing. 


Brown Soil Zone 


The Brown Soil Zone covers the most arid part 
of Saskatchewan and Alberta. It includes the ex- 
tensive ranching areas of south-west Saskatchewan 
and southern Alberta. In this zone wheat is the 
dominant crop; by and large there is no realistic 
alternative to wheat. Summerfallow has long been 


TABLE 3—NET RETURNS PER CULTIVATED ACRE, ACCORDING TO SOIL PRODUCTIVITY LEVEL, FERTILIZER PRACTICE, 
LENGTH OF ROTATION, AND FARM PRICE OF WHEAT, BROWN SOIL ZONE, PRAIRIE PROVINCES 


Length of Rotation in Years 


Soil Productivity Level Wheat Price 
and Fertilizer Practice Per Bushel 2 3 4 6 8 10 
dollars dollars per cultivated acre 
Low Productivity Soils ® 
Withouptonilizeron cede ococtas he cs eene ces 1285 4.37 3.48 2.99 2.43 2.19 2.01 
1.50 5.20 4.29 See See 2.94 Pde (he. 
1.65 6.04 5.10 4.57 3.97 itil 3-50 
1.80 6.87 5.91 5.36 4.74 4.46 4.25 
1.95 7.70 6.72 6.15 ge, Deel 5.00 
Medium Productivity Soils> 
WV IEMOULTOMENZOle caret. acts ceetna et ace cs omen ota 6 1235 6.41 6.21 6.10 5.76 5.62 5.50 
1.50 7200 Looe 7ao0 6.98 6.83 6.70 
165 8.70 $57 855i 8.19 8.05 7.92 
1.80 9.85 9.75 9.72 9.40 9.36 9.10 
1.95 11.00 10.93 10.92 10.61 10.46 10.35 
NWVithifortilizemg tac. abe. f candi « peer che» 1.35 7.60 eS 6.69 6.16 5.82 5.74 
1.50 9.00 8.50 8.03 7.46 (20 7.00 
1.65 10.42 9.87 9.36 8.76 8.48 8.27 
1.90 11.83 11.24 10.70 10.06 9.75 lays 
1.95 13.24 12.61 12.04 Tit hese ts: 11.03 10.80 
High Productivity Soils 
Without: fOrnilize rie nein... bio chor: oie le © ope ozs 1335 SEG 8.33 8.18 7.83 7.68 7.54 
Te 50 9.60 9.87 9.76 9.45 9.29 9.16 
165 11.05 11.39 11.34 11.03 10.91 10.79 
1.80 12.49 12.96 12.93 12.66 12253 12.41 
199 13293 14.51 14.52 14.25 14.13 14.04 
WEsOGUIIZOtsnt ene Bt stan tore cs avai ese: {acs 9.54 9.95 9.86 9.59 9.46 9.36 
TOO Ua need 11.95 11.96 11.79 iM erg. 11.62 
1.65 13.02 13.94 14.07 13.98 13.87 13.87 
1.80 14.76 15.91 16.17 16.17 1Gol7 16.15 
1.95 16.50 17.93 ower 18.37 18.41 18.42 
NSE EAE SE EE EEC = SER SSE TE ET Tt RE RR a SR ARE ES RE SA ES SE IE CE EE 


® Fertilizer use was not considered on low productivity soils of this zone. 
>’ On medium productivity soils of this zone fertilizer was applied on fallow-seeded crop only. 


an accepted and useful practice in this zone, although 
it is recognized as a hazardous practice if precau- 
tions are not taken to avoid wind erosion. 


The plans developed, and for which net returns 
are shown in Table 3, recognize that fertilizers are 
not generally recommended on low productivity 
soils in the Brown Soil Zone. Plans show use of 
fertilizer for the medium and high productivity soils. 
In the Brown Zone farm plans, operating costs 
vary from a low of $4.71 per cultivated acre on 
low productivity soils with a two-year rotation 
without fertilizer to $13.45 per acre for a 10-year 
plan on high productivity soils with all seeded land 
fertilized. A farmer with 1,000 acres cultivated on 
medium productivity soils, following a two-year 
rotation not using fertilizer, and considering a shift 
to a four-year rotation using fertilizer, would find 
his per acre costs rising from $5.27 per acre to 
$7.39 per acre, an increase of $2,120 for his 
1,000-acre farm (Table 2). The same farmer 
looking at the increase in net returns as a result of 


making the rotation and cultural practice shift and 
getting an average of $1.65 per bushel at the local 
elevator for his wheat, would find his net returns 
increase from $8.70 per acre to $9.36 per acre, an 
increase of only $0.66 per acre or $660 for a 1,000- 
acre farm (Table 3). 


If this farmer had been located on high productiv- 
ity soils, and made the shift from a two-year no 
fertilizer plan to a four-year fertilizer plan he would 
have increased his costs from $6.14 per acre to 
$11.10 per acre, while increasing his net returns 
from $11.05 to $14.07 per acre, an increase of 
$3,020 for his 1,000-acre farm. 


Farms on low and medium productivity Brown 
Zone soils show a definite decrease in net returns 
when the rotation is extended beyond two years, 
irrespective of fertilizer use, and wheat price. It 
can be concluded that farm operators on these 
soils would follow the two-year rotation. Farms on 
high productivity soils such as the Sceptre heavy 
clays, and not using fertilizers would not find any 


TABLE 4—NET RETURNS PER CULTIVATED ACRE ACCORDING TO SOIL PRODUCTIVITY LEVEL, FERTILIZER PRACTICE, 
LENGTH OF ROTATION, AND FARM PRICE OF WHEAT, DARK BROWN SOIL ZONE, PRAIRIE PROVINCES 


Length of Rotation in Years 


Soil Productivity Level Wheat Price 
and Fertilizer Practice Per Bushel ) 3 4 6 8 10 
dollars dollars per cultivated acre 
Low Productivity Soils® 
Withoutitentilizerawey- aussie ne ne tee 1235 4.46 3.90 3.46 2.92 2.69 2.51 
1.50 HeS7 4.81 4.35 3.79 Soles! 3.34 
1.65 6.29 5.71 28: 4.65 4.39 4.18 
1.80 oPe 6.62 6.12 Bont 5.24 5.02 
1.95 8.15 1 Be 7.01 6.38 6.08 5.86 
Medium Productivity Soils 
With OuUtAFeRtIZO Kane cries hen aetna a caters |e 6.42 6.34 6.08 5.67 5.49 5.33 
1.50 7.65 7.64 7.40 7.00 6.81 6.66 
1.65 8.89 8.94 8.72 8.32 Sais 7.99 
1.80 1ORI3 10.24 10.03 9.65 9.47 OFZ 
1.95 (hl 53 11.54 11.35 10.96 10.89 10.65 
Withifortilizetzsasra ee aioek se caee race ere es 7.78 Hots 7.51 7.04 6.84 6.67 
1.50 9.31 9.48 9.29 8.91 8.73 8.57 
1.65 ORS ee | 11.10 OMGh 10.63 10.48 
1.80 12.39 12.93 10.90 125638 12e52 12.39 
1.95 13.93 14.66 14.70 14.49 14.41 14.31 
High Productivity Soils 
Without fertilizer. ane... eee ce oe 135 8.36 8.67 8.56 8.29 8.18 8.07 
1.50 9.88 10.31 10.24 10.01 9.91 9.80 
1.65 11.42 11.96 1 3 laze 11.64 tt) os) 
1.80 12.95 13.60 13.62 13.44 Noeoe UeinZ7é 
1.95 14.48 1525 15230 15.16 15.09 15.01 
With, fertilizorg:. <.1s See eS. Aer cee esd 9.90 10.44 10.41 10.16 10.05 9.94 
1.50 Uar As} 12.59 12.68 12.53 12.45 12.36 
65, Sales) 14.73 14.94 14.89 14.87 14.80 
1.80 15.50 16.88 7220 Wee Ui ee7E 17.24 
1.95 No8¥/ 19.02 19.47 19.61 19.68 19.68 


@ Fertilizer use was not considered on low productivity soils in this zone. 
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advantage going beyond the three-year rotation when 
they got $1.50 or less for wheat. At wheat prices 
greater than $1.50 and using fertilizers, highest 
net returns per cultivated acre are found in the 
four-year rotations, although the differences are not 
very large when considered in terms of addition to 
net income for the farm. 

The above discussion represents an average situa- 
tion. It should be recognized that for the low and 
medium productivity soils, individual farmers may 
find fertilizer use profitable, particularly when soil 
tests and spring moisture reserves suggest fertilizer 
use is likely to be advantageous. 


Dark Brown Soil Zones 


The Dark Brown Soil Zone occurs in a belt 
surrounding the Brown Zone. The Dark Brown soils 
like the Brown soils, are also found under open 
grassland, but with better moisture and a heavier 
cover of vegetation. They are however, still subject 
to limited and variable rainfall situations. As in the 
Brown Soil Zone, summerfallow has been used ex- 
tensively to accumulate moisture for the fallow- 
seeded crops. Although it might be anticipated that 
other crops would be significant, wheat is the dom- 
inant crop, and few realistic alternatives exist. The 
combination of fallow and wheat has been the best 
crop income combination for most of the Dark 
Brown Zone soils (Table 4). 

Fertilizers are not recommended for use on low 
productivity soils, but are recommended for medium 
and high productivity soils in this zone. At all 
wheat price levels and for all rotation lengths, the 
use of fertilizer has an advantage over non-fertilizer 
situations. However, when the local price of wheat 
is $1.35 per bushel there is no advantage in going 
beyond the two-year rotation even with the use of 
fertilizer. 

With wheat prices at $1.50 or more; farmers on 
the medium soils such as the Weyburn loams of 
central Saskatchewan, and using fertilizer, would 
begin to consider the three-year rotation, but they 
would not likely go beyond this even when wheat 
was at $1.95 per bushel. Even though the net 
return of $14.70 for the four-year with fertilizer 
situation, is the highest for any price and rotation. 

On high productivity soils, such as the Regina 
heavy clays of the Regina plains and the Rosetown 
area of central Saskatchewan, rotations longer than 
two years become more attractive. Machinery oper- 
ating costs are higher on these soils than on the 
low and medium productivity soils of the same zone. 
Without the use of fertilizer a three-year rotation 
would show a net return of $8.67 per cultivated 
acre with $1.35 wheat and a return of $15.25 per 
acre with $1.95 wheat. Although the net return 


with $1.95 wheat is highest ($15.30 per acre) with 
the four-year rotation it is not sufficiently high to 
make the longer rotation attractive. When fertilizers 
are used, a three-year rotation would be most suit- 
able with wheat at $1.35, $1.50 and $1.65 per 
bushel. With higher prices, a four-year rotation 
would be most applicable. Net returns per cul- 
tivated acre increase from $10.44 per acre for the 
three-year fertilized rotation to $19.47 per acre for 
a four-year fertilized rotation. Although the highest 
net returns are at $19.68 per acre for eight and 
10-year rotations it is suggested the shorter four- 
year rotation will be favored. 


Eastern Section of the Black Soil Zone 

The black soils are found in the Parkland Prairie 
section of the grassland region which lies between 
the open prairie and the forest in all the Prairie 
Provinces (J7) (12). These soils are characterized 
by darker color and high content of organic matter 
and nitrogen in the surface horizon. The Black Soils 
are among the most fertile agricultural soils in the 
region. Wind erosion represents a problem on low 
productivity soils of this zone (Table 5). 

Chemical fertilizers are recommended for all soils 
in the Black Zone (4) (6). However, all farm plans 
were prepared for situations without and with 
fertilizer. More tillage operations on fallow and in 
preparation of stubble crop land are performed 
here than on soils in the Dark Brown Zone, and 
hence operating costs are higher. Costs range from 
$6.34 per acre on a two-year rotation without 
fertilizer on low productivity soils, to $16.53 per 
acre for a 10-year rotation with fertilizer on high 
productivity soils. 

On the low productivity soils net returns for all 
wheat prices and for all rotation lengths are higher 
for plans where fertilizers are used than for those 
without fertilizer, for comparable prices and rota- 
tions. However, without the use of fertilizers and 
even at the highest wheat price, there is no advan- 
tage going beyond the two-year rotation. For plans 
with fertilizer and when prices are at $1.80 and 
$1.95, three-year rotations would be the most 
favorable. 

The high productivity soils of the zone, such as 
the Newdale Association in Manitoba respond well 
to fertilizer. At all price levels and for both fertilizer 
and without fertilizer the minimum rotation is three 
years. Without use of fertilizers, a three-year rota- 
tion would be most suitable at wheat prices of $1.35 
to $1.80 per bushel. At a wheat price of $1.95 
then a four-year rotation would be most applicable. 
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TABLE 5—NET RETURNS PER CULTIVATED ACRE ACCORDING TO SOIL PRODUCTIVITY LEVEL, FERTILIZER PRACTICE, 
LENGTH OF ROTATION, AND FARM PRICE OF WHEAT, EASTERN SECTION BLACK SOIL ZONE, PRAIRIE PROVINCES 


Length of Rotation in Years 


Soil Productivity Level Wheat Price 
and Fertilizer Practice Per Bushel 2 3 4 6 8 10 
dollars dollars per cultivated acre 
Low Productivity Soils 
Withoutitfentilizenaa sat erces eerie tier 1/eats 6.62 6.21 5.81 5.26 5.00 4.80 
1.50 7.90 (oot ee rlzé 6.62 6.36 6.16 
1.65 9.20 8.92 8.53 7.99 Th: 7.53 
1.80 10.49 10.26 9.89 9.35 9.09 8.89 
1.90 11.78 11.61 We25 10.71 10.45 10.26 
Withtfertilizerees.ceereoe ere ee eee Lost 8.27 7.96 7.56 6.97 6.70 6.50 
1.50 9.89 OR, 9.44 8.92 8.67 8.48 
1.65 11..52 11.59 Tieo2 10.86 10.64 10.47 
1.80 13.15 13.40 32 12.80 12.61 12.46 
1.95 14.78 15.21 15.10 14.75 14.58 14.45 
Medium Productivity Soils 
Without fenilizereencee er eet re ecm te 1.35 8.73 8.82 8.60 8.26 8.07 7.95 
1.50 10.32 10.55 10.50 10.09 9.90 9.79 
1.65 11.92 12.28 12.16 11.91 Tipe PAs 11.64 
1.80 13.58 14.01 13.94 eie7e 13.58 13.49 
1.95 15.12 15.74 15372 15.55 15.41 15.34 
With fertile rs postenc tana Ch eysiee eeperes cca ove 1.35 10.44 10.52 10.25 9.77 9.53 9.36 
1.50 12.39 12.74 12.58 12.20 12.00 11.84 
1.65 14.35 14.96 14.91 14.61 14.47 14.36 
1.80 16.31 17.18 17225 17.04 16.93 16.83 
1.95 18.27 19.40 19.58 19.45 19.39 19.32 
High Productivity Soils 
Withoutstentiliize teu oat alte. or cic ce sas oa 1.35 10.16 10.62 10.58 10.28 10.21 10.10 
1.50 11.96 12.60 12.64 12.43 12.34 12.24 
1.65 WSur 14.59 14.69 14.54 14.48 14.39 
1.80 15.58 16.51 16.75 16.64 16.61 16.54 
1.95 17.39 18.56 18.81 18.75 18.74 1 
Withaiontilize rer ovata cy erento heey: 1.35 11.99 12.50 12.43 12.14 12.02 11.89 
1.50 14.18 15.03 15.10 14.95 14.86 14.77 
1.65 16.38 17.56 174 7k2 17.74 ieee 17.66 
1.80 18.58 20.09 20.45 20.53 20.56 20.55 
1.95 20.78 22.62 PS BOSE? 23.41 23.44 


When fertilizers are used, a three-year rotation 
would be most suitable at wheat prices of $1.35 to 
$1.65 per bushel. At a wheat price of $1.80 per 
bushel a four-year rotation would be most suitable. 
At a wheat price of $1.95, a four to six-year rota- 
tion would be most applicable. Net returns increase 
from $12.50 per cultivated acre with the three-year 
rotation and a wheat price of $1.35 per bushel to 
approximately $23.33 per acre with the four to six- 
year rotation and a wheat price of $1.95. As prices 
go from $1.65 to $1.80 per acre, four-year and 
even six-year rotations are likely to be the ones 
selected, although the highest net return per acre 
for the prices used is for a ten-year rotation at $1.95. 
This return of $23.44 per acre is not sufficiently 
greater than the $23.33 per acre of the six-year rota- 
tion, or even greater than the four-year rotation 
with a return of $23.12, to make the longer rota- 
tion attractive. 
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Western Section Black Soil Zone 


Although wheat yields and response to fertilizers 
ascribed to this area are higher than those used in 
the eastern section of the Black Zone, costs of 
production are also higher. Fertilizers are recom- 
mended for all soils (4) (5). The general picture 
of net returns for the various plans used is about 
the same as in the eastern section of this Zone with 
a few exceptions. Three-year rotations with fertilizer, 
on low productivity soils become the most favorable 
ones with wheat prices as low as $1.50 per bushel. 
However, without fertilizer the most favorable rota- 
tion is still a two-year rotation. On medium produc- 
tivity soils for plans without fertilizer, if wheat 
prices are below $1.65 the two-year rotation has the 
highest return; at $1.65 the three-year rotation is 
barely the best one and at $1.80 and $1.90 the 
three-year rotation is likely to be chosen (Table 6). 


TABLE 6—NET RETURNS PER CULTIVATED ACRE ACCORDING TO SOIL PRODUCTIVITY LEVEL, FERITLIZER PRACTICE, 
LENGTH OF ROTATION, AND FARM PRICE OF WHEAT, WESTERN SECTION BLACK SOIL ZONE, PRAIRIE PROVINCES 


SR ELE 5 SS SS PP SF SS PE 


Length of Rotation in Years 


Soil Productivity Level Wheat Price 
and Fertilizer Practice Per Bushel 2 3 4 6 8 10 
dollars dollars per cultivated acre 
Low Productivity Soils 
MME ACUI ZOL ai sete cee ase een. eonore oe a 1 esto) 6.42 5.95 5.47 4.83 4.57 4.36 
1.50 Uathe Toe 6.87 6.26 5.96 5.75 
1.65 9.05 8.70 8.26 7.66 T38 7.16 
1.80 10.36 10.07 9.65 9.06 Thesthté 7.57 
1.95 G7, 11.45 11.05 10.46 10.18 9.97 
MIME TORUN ZAR te Ye tet kee Mo Mapas, e350 8.19 8.25 7.94 7.45 7:23 7.06 
1.50 9.86 10.14 9.92 9.52 9.32 9.17 
1.65 11.53 12.02 11.91 11.51 11.42 11.29 
1.80 121 13.92 13.89 13.64 13852 13.41 
1.95 14.88 15.82 15.87 15.69 15.61 15.53 
Medium Productivity Soils 
WWIEROULTOLtIZeleo me taraaret ate eters ccc are oe iheske 8.67 8.76 8.55 8.14 7.96 7.80 
1.50 10.28 10.51 10.35 9.99 9.81 9.65 
1.65 11.90 226 12516 11.83 1RGZ 11.51 
1.80 13.51 14.01 13.96 13.66 13.53 13.38 
1.95 15.12 15.76 15.76 15.50 15.38 15.24 
VCE PLOW TET 0 2) codes ean tet ok en et 2a NR! leo 10.51 10.74 10.56 10.18 9.97 9.82 
1.50 12.49 13.02 12.96 12.69 12.52 12.39 
1.65 14.48 15.29 15.36 15.19 15.08 14.98 
1.80 16.47 We 57 17.75 17.69 i7e62 17.57 
1295 18.46 19.84 20.15 20.20 20.17 20.14 
High Productivity Soils 
VWWATTOUTOSLIHZO lene ret rae aemciae reer yr venice: 1-35 10-25 10373 10.70 10.52 10.37 10.25 
1.50 12.07 12.75 12E79 12.68 12.54 12.43 
1.65 13.91 14.76 14.88 14.82 life 14.61 
1.80 15.74 16.78 16.98 17.00 16.89 16.80 
1.95 V7.57 18.79 19.07 19.11 19.06 18.99 
WV LGLOCUlEZO teenice tere ete a ees econo See es 1235 12.26 12.86 12:83 12.54 12.40 12.29 
1,50 14.49 15.45 15.57 15.41 (BY: 15.24 
1.65 16.73 18.04 18.31 18.27 18.25 18.20 
1.80 18.98 20.63 21.05 21.13 PAL aiI%/ 2a) Ne 
1.95 21.23 PR} Pes 23.83 24.00 24.09 24.13 


When farm plans on these medium soils include 
fertilizer it is only at a wheat price of $1.35 that a 
choice would be made between the two or three- 
year rotation. At prices of $1.50 and $1.65 the 
three-year rotation has the clearest advantage and 
at $1.80 and $1.90, the four-year rotation is likely 
to prevail. Although the six-year rotation has a net 
return of $20.20 per acre it is only five cents per 
acre or $50 per 1,000-acre farm higher, which is 
not likely sufficient to encourage the adoption of 
the longer rotation. 

On the high productivity soils, such as those in 
the Lacombe-Red Deer area of Alberta, at all price 
levels and with or without fertilizers a rotation of 
at least three years in length is likely to be selected. 
For farm plans with fertilizer use, and $1.65 and 
$1.80 wheat, four-year rotations will be used. At 
$1.90 per bushel both the four and six-year rota- 


tions become attractive. 


Grey Wooded Zone 


Soils of the Grey Wooded Zone extend across 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. It is not a 
continuous, more or less solid, block as is the case 
with the Brown and Dark Brown Zones. Despite the 
wide geographic spread only one series of plans 
is presented to represent this broad zone. These soils 
are formed under the influence of more moist condi- 
tions than soils of the Black Zone. The natural cover 
is forest. Organic matter is low and hence soils are 
lower in natural fertility than the Parkland soils 
(12). After the land has been cleared and under 
cultivation for a few years, maintenance of fertility 
becomes a problem. Mixed farming is more likely 
than single cropping. Crops grown in this zone 
respond more favorably to the application of chem- 
ical fertilizers than in the other zones. Fertilizers 


are recommended for all Grey Wooded Zones (4) 


(13), 
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TABLE 7—NET RETURNS PER CULTIVATED ACRE, ACCORDING TO SOIL PRODUCTIVITY LEVEL, FERTILIZER PRACTICE, 
LENGTH OF ROTATION, AND FARM PRICE OF WHEAT, GREY WOODED SOIL ZONE, PRAIRIE PROVINCES 


Soil Productivity Level Wheat Price Length of Rotation in Years 
And Fertilizer Practice Per Bushel 3 z 7 5 10 
dollars dollars per cultivated acre 
Low Productivity Soils 
Withoutfertilizersa- eee. ei ee orn 1.35 5.49 5.47 4.75 4.24 4.01 3.85 
1.50 6.65 6.72 6.03 5.44 5.31 5.15 
1.65 7.85 7.98 7.30 6.94 6.62 6.42 
1.80 9.04 9.23 8.58 8.05 7.90 7.76 
1.95 10.23 10.47 9.90 9.42 9.21 9.07 
With fertilizere.... .. ea tere onthe Soc ke oes inoD 7.47 8.27 7.97 Thos Teor 7.59 
1.50 9.06 10.16 9.98 9.87 9.82 9.77 
1.65 10.66 12.04 11.98 11.98 11.98 11.96 
1.80 12.26 13.82 13.99 14.08 14.14 14.15 
1.95 13.86 15.69 16.01 16.19 16.30 16.34 
Medium Productivity Soils 
Without fertilizer. Seo. 2. A. gee aes oe Ger leo) 6.92 6.83 6.55 6.09 5.88 5.71 
1.50 8.31 8.34 8.11 7.68 7.47 eat 
1.65 9.70 9.88 9.67 9.26 9.08 8.92 
1.80 dite O 11.36 ieee 10.84 10.67 10.52 
1.95 12.50 12.87 12.7% 12.42 12.26 WN 
Withefertilizera.c: see. see 0. . See oo ae eee iliesO 9.09 9.84 9.91 9.76 9.71 9.63 
1.50 10.93 12.03 12.25 12223 12.23 12.19 
1.65 27/7 14.21 14.59 14.70 14.77 14.76 
1.80 14.62 16.40 15.92 17.16 17.29 U7 BY 
1.95 16.47 18.58 19.25 19.62 19.81 19.89 
High Productivity Soils 
Withoutfertilizer... see see... eae ee eee ee 1) sete 8.44 9.62 8.69 8.28 8.14 8.01 
1.50 10.04 i ez) 10.52 10.16 10.03 9.92 
1.65 11.64 13.14 12.35 12.04 11.94 11.92 
1.80 13.25 14.91 14.17 13.91 13.83 13.74 
1.95 14.68 16.67 16.00 15.89 (BE 15.66 
With fertilizerss.... 2% oe... eee ee oo eee 1.35 10.81 11.90 NAN 12.05 12.04 12.00 
1.50 12.90 14.39 14.75 14.88 14.92 14.91 
1.65 15.00 16.88 17.43 17.69 17.82 17.85 
1.80 17.09 19.37 20.10 20.50 20.70 20.78 
1.95 19.18 22.06 PO TT PBS 23.58 PRAT (Ps 


Despite the fertilizer recommendation for the low 
productivity soils, a two-year rotation would be 
most suitable at wheat prices of $1.35 to $1.80. At 
$1.95 per bushel the three-year rotation (net return 
of $10.47 per cultivated acre) would be the most 
suitable. When fertilizers are used a three-year rota- 
tion would be most suitable at wheat prices of $1.35, 
$1.50 and $1.65. At a wheat price of $1.80 per 
bushel a three to four-year rotation would be most 
suitable and at $1.95 a four to six-year rotation has, 
if not the absolute highest net return, at least the 
most likely appeal (Table 7). 

On the high productivity soils, when fertilizer is 
used, with wheat at $1.35 per bushel a three-year 
rotation is the most likely. With $1.50 wheat, the 
four-year rotation is most likely and at successively 
higher prices the longer rotations become more 
attractive as they provide higher net returns per 
acre of cultivated land. At the highest price levels 
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used, that is $1.80 and $1.95 per bushel, the re- 
turns continue to increase to the 10-year rotation. 
This situation approaches a continuous cropping 
system and other things being equal, such as ability 
to control weeds, and carrying out all crop produc- 
tion operations in relatively short seasons, this 
rotation would begin to have appeal. 


OVERALL EVALUATION 


The most suitable rotation, without and with use 
of chemical fertilizers, and according to productivity 
soil group, soil zone and for each assumed farm 
wheat price is shown in Table 8. 

When the rotation is extended in length beyond 
two years on low and medium productivity soils 
of the Brown Zone and the low productivity soils 
of the Dark Brown Zone, net returns per cultivated 
acre show a definite decrease below the highest level. 


TABLE 8—SUMMARY OF THE MOST SUITABLE ROTATION LENGTH, ACCORDING TO SOIL ZONE, SOIL 
PRODUCTIVITY LEVEL, FERTILIZER PRACTICE AND FARM PRICE OF WHEAT, PRAIRIE PROVINCES 


SS SS ES SS SSS SS SSS SS SSS 


Soil Zone and Fertilizer Soil Product- Farm Price of Wheat 


Practice 


ivity level 


$1.35 $1.50 $1.65 $1.80 $1.95 


Brown Soil Zone 


length of rotation in years 


Dark Brown Soil Zone 


Black Zone (Eastern Section) 


Black Zone (Western Section) 


Grey Wooded Zone 


MVTTROUL COPE ZO fait tents LOR ee ox kucee. pcp 9 Sen cn ete: Low 2 2 Pe 2 2 
Medium 2 2 72 2 2 
High 2 3 3 So 3 
PVItITOrhzOlce. tis. Tete eG ck oe. 2. pte tee Low ze ze = 2 
Medium Pe 2. 2 2 
High 3 3 3 4 4 
Withoutfortilizere’. aT: .obtaie ented, onslocere: tin: Low 2 3 2 2 2 
Medium 2 2 2 pe 2 
High 3 3 3 3 3 
MIEN ALOMUIZOR Sete ls hats Bo @ wc hite wo deri, eabee etas Low e = a a = 
Medium 2 2 3 3 S 
High 3 % 3 4 4 
Mvithoue fertilizer ott, 28, IONS). AR Ames, A Low 2 2 2 2 2 
Medium 2 2 3 3 3 
High 3 3 Ss 3 4 
MARLENE TOUT ZO Ms capt eA doin satay Miiand cxcwi ite, Bock o> nar Boe Low 2 2 2 3 3 
Medium 2 3 33 3 3 
High 3 3 3 4 4-6 
Withouterentilizerscte tt etc ae ee ee Low 2 2 2 2 2 
Medium 2 2 3 3 S 
High 3 3 3 3 4 
VVithiele itil ZOlmear Pages wherays ones cron recat itt o ack eee Low 2 3 3 3 3 
Medium 2 S 3 3 4 
High 3 3 4 4 4-6 
NVVItHOULOIINZOletce eretric crcetnn iceete ate ticette Ciemn eae Low 2 Pe 2 2 3 
Medium 2 2 2 3 S 
High 3 3 3 3 3 
Withifertilize ieee. rac aoc peers ess cel ek ee Low 3 3 3 3-4 46 
Medium 3 3 4 4-6 6-8 
High %) 4 6 6-8 6-8 


@ Fertilizer use was not considered on low productivity soils of the Brown and Dark Brown Soil Zones. 


Therefore it may be assumed that farm operators 
on these soils would use a two-year rotation. 

With the use of fertilizer on the high level soils, 
net returns may be increased with addition of 
stubble-seeded crops until a three or four-year rota- 
tion is reached and then returns tend to decrease. 
Conditions of production in the western section of 
the Black Soil Zone are somewhat more favourable 
for stubble cropping than in the eastern part and 
that tends to make longer rotations more favourable, 
and hence encourages greater use of stubble crop- 
ping. However, the greatest shift to stubble cropping 
is indicated in the Grey Wooded Zone. 


On soils where an increase in stubble-cropping 
may be adopted, all farm operators will not neces- 
sarily follow vigorously a predetermined rotation. 
Instead there will be a tendency to fertilize and 
seed particular stubble fields whenever spring 
moisture, absence of certain weeds, and general 
seeding date indicates such fields could be safely 
cropped. 

Fertilizer use will increase yield of grain on both 
fallow and stubble-seeded crops, and decrease the 
yield spread between them. However, it is suggested 
that the extent to which fallow acreages may be 
decreased and stubble-seeded acreage increased will 
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depend on a combination of three factors, first, 
production costs per cultivated acre that vary with 
changes in land use; second, yields on stubble-seeded 
crop in relation to fallow yields, and third, the 
price of wheat. 

Considering an average farm wheat price of $1.50 
to $1.65 per bushel, the study shows that when 
yields on stubble-seeded crops are less than 65 per 
cent of fallow-seeded yields, the two-year rotation 
will tend to dominate. This situation may be gen- 
erally anticipated on low and medium productivity 
soils of the Brown and low productivity soils of the 
Dark Brown Zones. These are soils on which ferti- 
lizer use is not likely and even when used does not 
provide a return to make a longer rotation more 
profitable. 

When stubble yields amount to 65-74 per cent 
of fallow yields, then a three-year and a four-year 
rotation would be most suitable with the three- 
year rotation dominant. This situation (at $1.50 
and $1.65 wheat) may be anticipated with use of 
fertilizer on high productivity soils of the Brown 
and Dark Brown Zones and low and medium 
productivity soils of the Black and Grey Wooded 
Zones. When stubble yields are above 75 per cent 
of the fallow yields a four-year and possibly longer 
rotation would be most suitable. This situation 
might be anticipated on the high productivity soils 
of the Black and Grey Wooded Zones. 

The price of wheat alone will have considerable 
influence on choice of the rotation. With $1.35 
wheat a three-year rotation would bring the highest 
net return per cultivated acre on the high productiv- 
ity soils of the Black and Grey Wooded Soils. With 
a wheat price of $1.95 per bushel the rotation could 
be extended to six or possibly eight years for the 
best rotation on these highly productive soils. 

A general observation of this study indicates, 
that accepting the yields shown as those most likely 
attainable, and accepting the costs as representative 
of current farm operating costs, and in light of the 
prices received for wheat (J4), the general farmer 
adherence to a two and three-year rotation in the 
Brown and Dark Brown Zones and three and four- 
year rotations in the Black and Grey Wooded Zones 
has been realistic. Although the net returns per 
cultivated acre may be slightly higher in longer 
rotations than those specified as most likely, the 
additional return is small. If the difference in the 
net returns per cultivated acre is 25 cents between 
a three-year and a four-year rotation on a 1,000-acre 
farm it means an increase in net returns of $250. 
To shift to a longer rotation would require some 
rearrangement of labor use in the seeding and 
fallowing season, possibly different and more 
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machinery, greater cash outlays for fertilizer, seed, 
and operating costs, and different harvesting oper- 
ations. Unless the financial gain as measured by 
the increase in net returns per cultivated acreage is 
significant the farmer will be inclined to stay with 
his present equipment and the cropping system he 
knows. 


Of course, two possibilities exist that could have 
enough influence to cause a shift to longer rotations. 
First, an increase in wheat yields as a result of use 
of more fertilizer and other innovations. But gen- 
erally these developments come slowly to most 
farmers. The mere availability of an input, say 
fertilizer, is not in itself sufficient to cause its use 
and produce higher yields. The farmer must learn 
how and what to apply. On the more arid areas of 
the Brown and Dark Brown Soil Zones, increasing 
efficiency in the use and timing of the field opera- 
tions, with the large power and tillage units, in the 
moisture conservation struggle, may be an effective 
way of increasing yields with little additional input. 
The second major factor is price. Given the costs 
and yields of this study there is little doubt farmers 
would respond to higher wheat prices by using more 
fertilizer and more stubble-seeded land to push their 
rotations over longer periods to get the higher net 
returns. On the other hand, lower prices would have 
a tendency to shorten the rotations, and maintain 
the familiar fallow-wheat rotation of the wheat areas. 


This study has not considered the implications : 
of farmers’ shifts to more fertilizer and longer rota- 
tions on such factors as regional changes in land 
use, production, producer demand for inputs such 
as fertilizer and machinery, redistribution of labor 
use, changes in finance, farm size or farm numbers. 
Some of these implications will be examined in a 
following study (J5). 
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J. Mitchell, H. C. Moss and J. S. Clayton, Saskatch- 
ewan Soil Survey Report No. 13, University of 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, 1950. 

J. H. Ellis, Soils of Manitoba, Economic Survey 
Board, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Sept. 1938. 

J. A. Toogood, C. F. Bentley, G. R. Webster and 
A. W. Moore, Grey Wooded Soils and Their Manage- 
ment, Faculty of Agriculture, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Bul. No. 21, Sept. 1962. 

The average annual price of No. 3 Northern wheat 
in the 25-cent freight rate zone, of mid-Saskatchewan, 
for the 10 crop years 1955-56 to 1964-65 was $1.47. 
For the last five years of this period it averaged 
$1.64 per bushel. 


For a full account of this research project see the 
publication of the same title, Economics Branch, 
Canada Department of Agriculture, 1968. 
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POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC LANDS IN SASKATCHEWAN 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO AGRICULTURE (7) 


i RRS) or 


Public land policies in any geographical-political 
area are largely determined by the physical, economic 
and institutional framework within which they will 
operate. During the settlement years in Saskatch- 
ewan, the policy was to transfer agricultural lands 
to private ownership as rapidly as possible. With 
the transfer of the forest resources of the western 
provinces from federal to provincial jurisdiction in 
1930, the Government of Saskatchewan became re- 
sponsible for both the public agricultural and non- 
agricultural lands. Thereafter the determination of 
policy with respect to public lands and their admin- 
istration in Saskatchewan has been divided between 
the Department of Agriculture and the Department 
of Natural Resources. The Department of Agricul- 
ture controls all provincial lands suitable for agri- 
culture and the Department of Natural Resources 
directs the use of lands in forested areas, provincial 
parks and protected areas. Their present policies 
emphasize programs of development, management 
and conservation. A common objective is to use 
the proprietary and spending powers of the govern- 
ment for attaining the highest and best use of public 
lands; thereby to improve the economic and social 
welfare of the people. 

Provincial lands represent over half the area of 
Saskatchewan. Of the total area of 251,700 square 
miles, 138,432 are controlled by the Province 
(Table 1). Forest preserves and provincial parks 
amount to 121,751 square miles. There are 16,681 
square miles of land classed as “other”, the major 
portion of which is agricultural. Altogether provincial 
lands occupy 55 per cent of the surface area of 
the Province. In contrast, federal lands amount to 
8,381 square miles or 3.3 per cent of the total area 
and are mostly in national parks, Indian reservations 
and Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration com- 
munity pastures. 

The data in Table 1 show that 52 per cent of 
Saskatchewan is forested and 45.6 per cent is in 
agricultural use. The remainder of the land, 2.4 
per cent, is classified as “other”. This includes urban 
land, road allowances, grass and brush land and 
all waste land such as open muskeg, swamps, and 
rock. The agricultural lands are found in the south- 
ern part of the province and the productive and non- 
productive forested lands lie mostly to the north. 
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TABLE 1—TOTAL LAND AND WATER AREA OF 
SASKATCHEWAN CLASSIFIED BY TENURE AND USE 


Square Per 

Miles cent 
Wotaltland, Aréasee.. 22 ee 220,182 87.5 
Total Fresh Water Area.......... 31,518 12.5 
Total Area of Province........... 251,700 100.0 
Tenure (circa) 1965 

Federal Lands 
NationaliParksee. cere eae 1,496 0.6 
Indian Reserves............. iene 0.7 

HOY ce tir ne eee 4,972 2.0 
Total xeRece ee) Aiea eee ea 8,381 ons 

Provincial Lands 
ProvinclalsParksasq.2 crea 1,803 ORG 
Forest Reserves............. 119,948 47.7 
Others. See eee 16,681 6.6 
WhOta ee here ec res ene 138,432 55.0 

Privately owned land or land in pro- 

cess of alienation from the Crown 104 , 887 41.7 
Total Area of Province..... 251, 700 100.0 

Use in 1962: 

Occupied Agricultural Land 
limprovediistetean aha. coer 67,372 30.5 
LOSMNTANYOLAONENC|. eGo e seen ceowe BSnerse 15.1 
Totaling &oeey. erie oc eee OO G50 45.6 

Forested 
AON Bacnaoctecenccomend aB@gisl0le) PA as: 
Non-productive.............. 67,499 30.7 
MKC roconis to cee a oton on ee 114,308 52.0 

Othent. ems wsctnetae -s 5, 224 2.4 

MotalizandpAreaee ee eee On Se 100.0 


Source: Canada Year Book 1967, pages 7, 34, and 441. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Lands Branch 


Under the authority of the Provincial Lands Act 
and the Agricultural Development and Adjustment 
Act, provincial agricultural lands are administered 
by the Department of Agriculture. As of March 
31, 1967, 8,738,346 acres were under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department through its Lands Branch. 
In regard to provincial land, the principal functions 
of this Branch are: operation of community pastures, 
improvement of land, appraisal of land, disposition 
of land, acquisition of land and project research. In 
organization it has a Community Pastures and Land 


Use Division, a Field Services Division, a Land 
Disposition Division, a Land Posting Committee 
and an Appeal Board. 

The Community Pastures and Land Use Division 
is responsible for the management and development 
of community pastures. It researches, assesses and 
plans projects for improved land use in low pro- 
ductivity areas, then selects, acquires and reserves 
the appropriate acreage. These activities entail close 
co-operation with other government agencies. For 
approved A.R.D.A., P.F.R.A., co-operative and 
other provincial projects, this Division arranges the 
necessary land purchase, exchange or transfer. Ex- 
propriation is not a usual practice. As a special 
assignment the Division acquires land needed to 
implement the South Saskatchewan River Irrigation 
Project. 

About 6 million acres of public lands were under 
cultivation, grazing and hay permits or leases in 
1967 to some 14,000 farmers. When land becomes 
available for leasing, the Posting Committee, com- 
prised of Divisional supervisors of the Lands Branch, 
decides upon its disposition according to its suita- 
bility for cultivation, grazing, hay or other purposes. 
Land is withheld if it is unsuitable for agriculture 
or if a decision is made to reserve it for special 
purposes. Posted land is allocated to the applicant 
with the highest number of points under a rating 
system for the following factors, ability as a farmer 
and farm manager; capital resources of applicant; 
need for land; proximity of land to farm head- 
quarters; and war services. Unsuccessful applicants 
may appeal to the Appeal Board. Cash rental rates 
for cultivation leases are 6 per cent of the appraised 
land value in a normal crop year and less in a poor 
crop year. Grazing rental varies according to the 
carrying capacity of the land and the price of cattle. 
Leases may not be assigned without permission. 

Control over the utilization and improvement of 
leased land is exercised by the Lands Branch. On 
cultivation leases good husbandry is required and 
only designated land may be broken for crops. On 
pasture land authorization must be obtained before 
the lessee may seed land to grass or legume. Grazing 
leases designate stocking capacities to guard against 
overgrazing. All pastures must, however, be fully 
utilized. Lands Branch representatives may make 
inspections to ensure that lessees comply with the 
provisions of their leases. 

The Lands Branch has a program to help finance 
the clearing and breaking of approved leased land. 
Where clearing and breaking costs exceed $12.50 
an acre and permission has been obtained, a cash 
repayment is made to the lessee or his contractor. 


The maximum amount that may be approved is 
$30 an acre. 

Nine new farming areas have been opened in 
northern Saskatchewan by the government clearing 
and breaking about 40 per cent of the acreage on 
each of the farm units. They were then leased for 
10 years with the lessee having the option of 
purchasing after 5 years. Although farms in these 
areas may vary in size and soil, at the time of 
allocation they were considered to be economic 
units; that is, they were believed to provide the 
operator with a standard of living considered to be 
reasonable and appropriate in the particular locali- 
ties. 

Since 1965, the government has promoted the 
sale of land under cultivation and small grazing 
leases and this has been the main reason for 
alienation of title. Such land, however, is available 
only to the lessee on an optional basis and while 
the lease is in effect. All land to be sold is appraised. 
The appraisal is based on Soil Survey Reports No. 
12 (2) and No. 13 (3) and soil ratings as estab- 
lished by the Rural Land Assessment Manual (4). 
The price of cultivated or arable land is determined 
by converting the soil rating to a monetary value. 
Grazing land is placed in a productivity class 
according to its estimated carrying capacity and 
then is converted to a monetary value. The selling 
price of provincial land is related to market value 
by using the land price trend of the previous year 
as based on studies made by the Department of 
Agriculture. 


Conservation and Develpment Branch 


Under the Conservation and Development Act, 
conservation and development areas are established 
in order to save, conserve and develop any land and 
water resource on an organized area basis. They 
are primarily related to the water development of 
drainage basins. There is no limit in size of these 
areas. They presently range from 1,500 to 481,000 
acres. The initiative usually comes from farmers 
in the district. Area authorities consist of three or 
more local people and each authority is a body 
corporate. They receive direct aid in planning, 
financing, constructing and maintaining projects. 
Continuing administrative and technical support is 
available. The assistance is provided through the 
Conservation and Development Branch which under- 
takes a considerable amount of the actual construc- 
tion of necessary works. 

Among other duties of the Conservation and 
Development Branch are the construction and devel- 
opment of community pastures by clearing and 
breaking, seeding perennial forage and erecting 
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fences. The water development program of this 
Branch includes the investigation, planning and con- 
struction of flood control and irrigation works in 
new areas. In older areas there is a continuing 
program of renovation and reconstruction of exist- 
ing works. A special project of this Branch is the 
survey and construction of the distribution and 
drainage system for the South Saskatchewan River 
Irrigation Project Program. 


Agricultural and Rural Development Act 


In the conservation and development of agri- 
cultural resources, the Department of Agriculture 
maintains close co-operation and co-ordination with 
A.R.D.A. To facilitate this liaison, the Department 
has a Director of Agricultural Rehabilitation and 
Development Act Programs. A Joint Advisory Com- 
mittee with federal and provincial representation 
reviews projects, programs and plans for mutual 
acceptability in principle. There is also an A.R.D.A. 
Co-ordinating Committee comprised of deputy-min- 
isters of departments having an interest in A.R.D.A. 
projects. Agricultural cost-sharing A.R.D.A. agree- 
ments include provincial and co-operative community 
pastures, soil and water, irrigation, drainage and 
erosion projects as well as research and rural devel- 
opment projects. One project, the location of ground- 
water supplies, shows reserves of billions of gallons. 
There are special programs with A.R.D.A. for 
Indians and Metis. A.R.D.A. pays the full costs of 
the Canada Land Inventory and those projects con- 
sidered to be in the national interest such as the 
recent Socio-Economic Study of Census District 16, 
a low-income agricultural area. 


Community Pastures 

The province has an extensive system of com- 
munity pastures and their numbers and acreage con- 
tinue to increase. In addition to the P.F.R.A. pastures 
there are provincial pastures, co-operative associa- 
tion pastures and municipal pastures. Altogether in 
March 1967 there were 2,879,630 acres of public 
lands in community pastures. The greatest number 
of acres was in the P.F.R.A. community pastures. 
Of the total of 1,719,296 acres in these pastures, 
1,260,538 represented land transferred by the prov- 
ince to Canada for pasture purposes and 458,758 
acres represented land leased to Canada. There were 
571,890 acres in provincial and A.R.D.A. pastures, 
569,389 acres in co-operative association pastures 
and 19,055 acres in municipal pastures. On all com- 
munity pastures the Lands Branch estimated that 
there were 189,893 adult cattle owned by 10,229 
farmer patrons. A recent trend is the establishment 
of sheep pastures. These are part of the government 
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program to encourage sheep production in Sas- 
katchewan. In 1968 there will be grazing available 
in five provincial sheep pastures for 16,000 ewes 
and lambs. 


Farm Enlargement and Consolidation 


The main assistance and impetus for farm enlarge- 
ment and consolidation in Saskatchewan comes from 
the operations of the federal Farm Credit Corpora- 
tion. The province however, does support and 
encourage the formation of more economic farm 
units through extensification or intensification. In 
the allocation of cultivation and pasture lessees, a 
preference may be given to the enlargement of small 
farm units. Mention has been made of financial 
encouragement for lessees to clear and break ap- 
proved land. There is also a 50-50 cost-sharing 
agreement with A.R.D.A. by which farmers in rural 
development areas of the province may qualify for 
a subsidy of $3 an acre for clearing land. Reference 
was made to the practice of placing farmers on 
economic units when new areas in northern Sas- 
katchewan are opened for settlement. In the land 
redistribution involved in implementing the devel- 
opment of the South Saskatchewan River Irrigation 
Project, care is taken to locate farmers on economic 
units. A three-quarter section farm under typical 
management with 300 good irrigable acres is con- 
sidered to be an economic unit. 

Saskatchewan has a Family Farm Credit Act that 
provides assistance to farmers to establish and devel- 
op family farms as economic farm units. The 
designated agency that may make loans is the Co- 
operative Trust Company and the maximum amount 
available to any one borrower is $25,000. Under a 
half-cost shareable agreement with A.R.D.A. valid 
until 1970, submitted but not yet approved, the 
province is proposing the expenditure of $682,500 
for farm consolidation purposes. This would be a 
voluntary program for the purchase of uneconomic 
farm units when offered for sale in three small pilot 
areas with consolidation to take place by long 
term lease or “first option to purchase” by remain- 
ing farm units. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


The Department of Natural Resources administers 
policies and programs affecting the non-agricultural 
lands of Saskatchewan. The Provincial Lands Act 
is the legal basis for the authority of the Department 
of Natural Resources as well as the Department 
of Agriculture. These departments have a Co- 
ordinating Land Use Committee. Through it any 
land that has changed its agricultural or forest status 
is by agreement or Order-in-Council passed from 
one department to the other. Some agricultural use 


is made of those forest lands which adjoin settled 
land and which afford hay and pasture. In these 
areas hay and pasture permits are issued by the 
Department of Natural Resources on a yearly basis. 


The Department of Natural Resources administers 
the Crown Timber and Preservation of Forest Land 
Act (The Forest Act). This Act designates all lands 
that lie within provincial forests. The Department 
also administers the Provincial Parks and Protected 
Areas Act that applies to any provincial land 
considered suitable for recreational purposes. If 
additional land is required, it can be bought or 
expropriated. 

The Resources Division of the Department is 
responsible for formulating policies and implement- 
ing programs for the renewable natural resources of 
fish, forest and wildlife. The organization of the 
Division includes a Fisheries Branch, a Forestry 
Branch and a Wildlife Branch. A major administra- 
tive problem arises in the resolving of competing 
demands upon the same resource by conflicting 
interests such as those of recreational and com- 
mercial users; also, in some areas, it is necessary 
to give consideration to the claims of the local 
people who are mostly Indians and Metis. In order 
to attain the most efficient use of the resources 
entrusted to their care, these Branches give top 
priority to programs of resource research, inventory, 
conservation, development and management. For 
administrative purposes the Resource Division 
divides the province into a Southern Region, a 
Central Region and the Hudson Bay Region. In 
addition there is a Northern Region under the 
authority of the Northern Affairs Division of the 
Department. Its programs emphasize the use of 
resources for the benefit of the natives. 

The Recreation Division has jurisdiction over 
provincial parks, regional parks, picnic sites, camp 


numbers continue to increase as does the amount 
of acreage involved. At present about 2,000,000 
acres are controlled for recreational purposes, some 
of which is agricultural land. Land may be pur- 
chased, accepted as a gift, exchanged or expro- 
priated. The Division has well organized programs 
of parks development and historic sites preservation. 
It has six branches—Regional Parks, Park Planning, 
Park Operations, Historic Sites, Construction and 
Resource Lands. 

The Resource Lands Branch provides land ad- 
ministration guidance to other branches of the De- 
partment of Natural Resources. It undertakes all 
land acquisition and arranges for land sales, ex- 
changes, transfers and leases. Permits are issued 
sites and historic sites. These are located throughout 
the province, excepting the northern region. Their 
for timber, hay and pasture use. It has departmental 
responsibility for liaison with A.R.D.A. ranging 
from the submission of projects, programs and 
plans for approval to the administration of both 
shareable and non-shareable projects that are 
authorized. The largest of these is the current 
Capability Studies for Forestry, Fisheries, Wildlife 
and Recreation under the Canada Land Inventory. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 
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POLICY AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENTS 


Potato Price Stabilization Order—The Agricultural 
Stabilization Board was authorized, for the purpose 
of stabilizing the price of potatoes at the prescribed 
price, to make payment for the benefit of producers 
of potatoes on the basis of eligible acres of potatoes 
grown in 1967. Payments shall be made subject to 
such terms and conditions as the Board may pre- 
scribe and shall be $12.50 for each one-half eligible 
acre or part thereof. (June 5, 1968) 


Lamb and Wool Support Programs—The programs 
for the 12-month period ending March 31, 1969, 
provide a support price of $18.80 per 100 pounds, 
national liveweight basis, for lamb and a price of 
60 cents a pound for wool of eligible grades. The 
lamb program applies to Choice and Good grades 
in a carcass weight range from 35 to 56 pounds. A 
wool producer, to be eligible for deficiency payment 
under the 1968-69 program must market at least 
20 pounds of wool of eligible grades through a 
registered wool warehouse during the year. (June 7, 
1968) 


Sugar Beet Support Program—Sugar beets will be 
supported, through deficiency payments, from Sep- 
tember 1, 1968 to August 31, 1969 at a prescribed 


price of $15.98 per standard ton (250 pounds of 
sugar) delivered to the processing plant. (June 7, 
1968) 

Long Term Loans for Fur Farmers—Through an 
amendment to the Farm Credit Act regulations the 
definition of farming has been expanded to include 
the raising of fur bearing animals, and thus making 
fur farmers eligible for loans from the Farm Credit 
Corporation. (June 21, 1968) 

Canadian Dairy Commission 1968-69 Quota Policy 
—The Commission increased individual quotas 
effective April 1, 1968, for small and medium 
volume manufacturing milk and cream shippers who 
exceeded their quotas in 1967-68. This is in keeping 
with its policy of using available quotas to help 
such producers develop more economic units. About 
37,000 farmers will benefit. Farmers who had quotas 
in 1967-68 but made no deliveries will not have 
a quota in 1968-69. The Commission gave notice 
that quotas cannot be provided to people entering 
the manufacturing milk or cream field after April 1, 
1968 except where a new shipper has purchased the 
herd of an existing quota holder. (June 17, 1968) 


PUBLICATIONS 


ECONOMICS BRANCH PUBLICATIONS 


The Structure of the Canadian Manufacturing Milk 
and Cream Industry, White, W. J. and Heighton, 
Vv. A., Economics Branch, Canada Department of 
Agriculture, Ottawa, March 1968. Pub. No. 68/6, 
pp. vi + 68. 

The report is based on the results of a mail 
survey conducted by the Economics Branch, Canada 
Department of Agriculture and discusses the nature, 
direction and causes of adjustments which have 
taken place and those which are in process in the 
manufacturing milk and cream industry. 


The Economics of Beef Production, Furniss, I. F. 
and Yorgason, V. W., Economics Branch, Canada 
Department of Agriculture, Publication 1356, 
Ottawa 1968. pp. 33. 

Discussed in this publication are the various 
aspects of beef production and consumption in 
Canada including livestock numbers, and marketing 
channels. 
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UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Available in Canada from the Queen’s Printer 


Agrarian Reconstruction, Basic Study No. 18, 
Jacoby, Erick H., Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations, Rome, 1968. pp. x-+-82. 
Price: U.S. $1.25. 


Agrarian reconstruction is the subject of this 
publication. It includes as its basic element the 
planning and implementation of land reform, with 
its complementary programs in the fields of credit, 
extension, cooperation and marketing, which to- 
gether are designed to change the traditional frame- 
work of agriculture and facilitate the transition 
from a subsistence to a market economy. 

Fisheries in the Food Economy, Basic Study No. 19, 
Food and Agricultural Organization of the United 
Nations, Rome, 1968. pp. xi+-79. Price: U.S. $1.25. 

This report discusses the place of fisheries in the 
world economy and in nutrition. Various aspects 
of fish production, utilization and trade as well as 
factors influencing future supply and demand for 
fish and fishery products are discussed in this report. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Not available from Economics Branch 


Canadian Journal of Agricultural Economics, Vol. 
16, No. 2, June 1968. Published three times a year 
by the Canadian Agricultural Economics Society. 
Copies available from the Society at Box 632, Postal 
Station B, Ottawa 4, Ontario, Canada. Single copies 
$3.75. Annual subscription: $7.50. 


Contents of the June 1968 issue include the fol- 
lowing articles by members of the Society: 


Marketing Boards and Quota Policies for Canadian 
Farm Products: An Appraisal of Performance 


Aggregating Competitive Behavior in the Food 
Industry. 


Cooperative Institutions: The Wide and the Narrow. 
The Futures’ Market and Farm Programs. 
Farm Financial Management: Emerging Problems. 


Dynamic Programming: A Tool for Farm Firm 
Growth Research. . 


A Computer Managerial Package for Feed Mills. 


Measuring Management 
Farmers. 


Performance of Dairy 


Projecting Canadian Dairy Farm Structure Using 
Markov Processes. 


Canadian Wheat Acreage Response. 


Predicting Wheat Acreage in the Prairie Provinces. 


Some Economic Aspects of Pest Control in Agri- 
culture. 


An Economic Evaluation of Non-Resident Hunting 
and Guiding in the East Kootenay. 


Negative Taxation and Rural Poverty. 


1966 Alberta Crop Enterprise Analysis, Krause, 
L. G., Farm Management Branch, Economic Divi- 
sion, Alberta Department of Agriculture, 1968. 
Publication No. 821/100-1. pp. 46. 


This report is the first detailed enterprise analysis 
that has been done on crop production, from data 
contributed by participants in the Farm Business 
Analysis Program offered by the Economics Division 
of the Alberta Department of Agriculture. 


Sheep Production in Ontario, Commercial Enter- 
prises, Costs, Returns and Management, Stephens, 
John R., Farm Economics, Cooperatives and Statis- 
tics Branch, Ontario Department of Agriculture and 
Food, April 1968. pp. 30. 


This report is the result of the cooperation with 
the Branch of a large number of commercial sheep 
operators throughout Ontario. Valuable information 
is provided concerning production and management 
practices, costs and returns of the sheep enterprises. 
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STATISTICAL APPENDIX 


AVERAGE PRICES OF SELECTED CANADIAN FARM COMMODITIES, VARIOUS MARKETS AND GRADES, 
1967-1968 


1967 1968 
Commodity, grade and market Average May June Mar. Apr. May June 
CATTLE (weighted average prices at public 
stockyards) dollars per cwt. 
Good slaughter steers 
Torontomaee eee ..., Se, . a ee... Aes 27.65 26.48 27.40 25.55 25.50 26.17 27.19 
Winnipeg: 4 eae. Gate) eS arete e = ner See sas 26.60 25.40 26.45 24.62 25.31 26.48 27.31 
Galgaryeecn et econ soe eee eee reece 26.05 24.64 25.71 24.24 24.33 25.48 26.84 — 
Good feeder steers 
TOrOntO nese coe Ce EU nor eg ree 28.70 28.19 29.49 27.84 29.00 29.45 30.00 
Witniped fou Rt. GOS. 0s BRGY, OE 26.55 26.63 27.81 26.01 26.00 PRET 28.20 
Calgary os. cot ean a tcc ee: Me 26.40 26.22 26.35 25.19 25.70 26.65 27.29 
Good and choice veal calves 
TOVOntoneeeyr et Le. See aes 36.15 38.87 38.08 38.39 37.78 37.63 RYAw.0) 
Winnipegin. Aa Asst. neta cee eens 38.85 39.69 39.42 38.66 39.96 40.49 39.99 
Edmonton 28a. ee ore ees 30.40 36.76 35.91 31.63 33.18 SBiasY/ 35.85 
HOGS (weighted average prices at public stock- 
yards, Grade A dressed) 
TOTONtO.- 0 ee ee Ss ee 30.70 32.52 32.38 27.97 26.98 PAB OT 30.81 
Winnibeg.: Jasiteriane tamer ace a ere 28.55 30.33 29.97 26.33 25.49 26.65 28 .82 
Calgarye xt. cee oe eta rae ne 27.05 28.88 27.93 24.97 23.83 24.06 26.10 
LAMBS (weighted average prices at public stock- 
yards, Good lambs) 
TorontOeseecwss: 620 dee age. aa: es oe 26.65 31.47 36.61 30.17 32.16 43.22 37.28 
Winnipeg. Sincere J Pica oa, oo Sauer bites 21.40 23.05 29.38 23.50 24.98 28.16 34.21 
Calgary in Sere Ae Ds SE eA AAT ee oS: Rie 20.40 22.80 24.62 22.29 25.27 PAE PAE 28.38 
FLUID MILK (f.0.b. factory) 
Halifaxteal Be Os tee BAe eee, toe 6.24 6.10 6.10 6.45 6.45 6.45 6.45 
Montiealx. aviecphts at sie deoeceeeens hae b- otmeara ce 5.96 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
EQUONLO se eee ed eee ae Se enter eel Setar 5.98 6.10 6.10 6.15 6.15 6.15 6.15 
Winihi pegs eaiee-ns ea tere enn cose ee re, econ 5.84 5.97 CTs 5.97 5.97 5.97 5.97 
WANCOUVG hee rtrace cata nanan secon fore rane 6.93 6.77 6.92 Tl He 7.25 6.88 6.89 
MANUFACTURING MILK (average farm value)*,4 
NoOVaiSCOtlaws aa eee SCAR a as 2): 310 3.29 3.20 3.19 — ae 
New Brunswick eae) ay wae aaineee 8 ere oor 3el2 2.98 3.14 3.26 Bolt — — 
DUGbOCh SE Gel eed. sok ee aioe creer 3.32 8.88 3.32 3.38 Sei! — — 
ONntATIOSe neta eee sree me ert rey eee ae 3.28 3.29 3528 3.34 3.29 — — 
BritishtColumbiave, eee ee eee ee Seon Seal 3.28 3.26 Bald, — — 
BUTTERFAT (for butter, average farm value)*, ¢ 
Prince:Edwardalslanda-en ere ee eee 67.7 67.0 67.5 68.0 68.0 — — 
Quebechs ac. yt arn. Bree. Wns earn: 64.8 65.5 65.5 65.5 6555 — — 
Ontariocesrer ctr we ere te ee ee eer 61.3 61.6 61.6 61.8 61.8 os — 
Saskatchewan teow uae ee mts ce eeatae Rees 62.5 63.0 62.3 62.5 62.5 —- — 
BritishiColumbiagws ete eee no ee — — — -— — — a 
EGGS (average paying prices at registered grading cents per doz. 
stations, Grade A Large) 
Plalifaxn te. 28.).tee ees ce. een ere 36.3 30.4 28.0 33.5 33.4 Slee PAV EF 
Sto /Anise!mei.c ote ee ea ee eee Soe 32.2 29.9 31.6 32.0 31e2 29.7 
LiONdONE rc tcn Meee eh eae ee en ero Tree 33.4 29.6 28.0 30.4 30.9 28.8 27.6 
Winnipeg sas) ae a Rae Pee, ae 26.9 24.6 22.0 24.1 25.0 23a P83 ee 
VANCOUVElscsscncr chee kre eo ek ee ee goes 30.2 D982 26.5 34.4 34.7 32.5 35.0 
BROILERS (average prices paid to growers No. 1 cents per Ib. live 
grade chicken under 5 Ibs.) 
Reig aioeedoats dots Se ctsrrs cle qlicar ee ots Au ooo om Ome 19.6 19.6 19.0 20.1 20.8 21.0 Pai A 
E'dMOnton etcetera ee eee eect 21.0 21.5 20.9 21.5 21.5 22.0 22.0 
TURKEYS (average prices paid to growers, No. 1 
grade, 12-20 Ibs. ) 
LOnGON TY... von Sacre se de ie Gia co ieee ener PENT: 22.9 23.0 23.0 23.4 23.5 23.5 
Edmonton: :.29, Ae eee eee 25.4 a — — — = = 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF SELECTED CANADIAN FARM COMMODITIES, VARIOUS MARKETS AND GRADES, 
1967-1968 (Concluded) 
ST I a TS IS TS AE I TT TEE IE LE LEER COE AE AP AE IAP SOE SEE TE TEEN IES 


1966-67 1967 1968 
Crop Year 
Commodity, grade and market Average May June Mar. Apr. May June 
POTATOES (Can. No. 1 Table, average prices dollars per cwt. 
to growers) 
Peincomedwardal sland sereeusr aye entree 1.21 1.07 1.02 1.23 60) P2ENE Ad i\ts} 
NGWIBKUINSWICKseo tree toce cesar Seerots 1.00 0.73 0.85 0.95 0.77 1.40 TELL. 
SOULDWEStOnMiO@ltarlO strain ee es 1.70 1.30 1) 56¥/ 1.87 1.75 1.68 1.93 


cents & eights per bu. 
EASTERN GRAINS 


Oats (Ont. No. 2 White, f.o.b. shipping points) 82/2 78 78 85 85 85 85 
Barley (Ont. good malting, f.o.b. shipping 

DOINUS) -aaeee ee Ree. serene 5 eee ee 145 145 145 137 137 134/4 137 
Corn (Ont. No. 2 Yellow, f.o.b. Chatham, 15% 

MOISLUKS mI NCanlOLS) pene aeeeaeet re ree ee 152/6 143 147/6 127 126 123/5 126/4 
Soybeans (Ont. No. 2, f.o.b. Chatham)....... 306/6 321/5 339/7 276/3 272/1 272/1 269/2 


WESTERN GRAINS (basis in store Fort Wil- 
liam/Port Arthur, less freight and elevator 
handling charges) 

Red Spring Wheat (No. 2 Nor.) 


Wirinl Pode een sees. seer) aes sank anaes 195/6 196/6 195 180/2 180 179/3 180/7 

Reginawand EdMOntOnsn..2scecccs. ans se 192/2 193/2 191 /4 176/6 176/4 175/7 177/3 
Durum Wheat (No. 1 C.W.A.D.) 

Winninen tees soe cee ettr ees 213 210/6 209/5 189/2 188 /4 186/6 192/7 

Reginavand Edmonton’:...0... .fitieoeles so oc 209 /4 207/2 206/1 185/6 185 183/2 189/3 
Feed Wheat 

\YAYAT AV If OYS00 Fes sgh Oe bag eT Uys 178/6 177/5 165/2 165 164/3 165/7 

ReginarandveGmontOnas ere a eee 173/7 175/2 174/1 161/6 161 /4 160/7 162/3 
Oats (No. 1 feed) 

WVAINIATT Yeo py 3 8s ccaeaen A Ba athens Oe Memes a tae 79/4 78/7 79/5 82/1 82/6 82/5 82/2 

Fiegind wie eter soem eins. ta se ae tn. 77/4 76/7 77/5 80/1 80/6 80/5 80/2 

EGIMORCON MARR eons Steere coke, aetna) oles 75/4 74/7 75/5 78/1 78/6 78/5 78/2 
Barley (No. 1 feed) 

VVINMIDCO. epi ec tas cher ao eee tee 117/1 112/6 114/5 112 M2y2 106/4 104 

eel TLS Gayest ees bs SR ey RA RRR ta ga Pe aa 114/1 109/7 111/6 109/1 109/3 103/5 101/1 

EO UA RYO TALKS Aley Ls cies et NE ce Gene ee a 111/2 107 108/7 106/2 106/4 100/6 98/2 
Rye (No. 2 C.W.) 

WA AT Or ss ecko, omc hae en ae eee Sg 125/2 129/6  126/6 130/55 = 126/1. 1420/1)" 113/6 

FRROGIN a teens areca ore Facies homes 121/6 126/3 123/3 124/2 119/6 116/6 110/3 

EGMOntOn an aerce ie aa ne ee meee a 118/5 123/1 120/1 124 119/4 113/4 107/1 
Flaxseed (No. 1 C.W.) 

WinNT DEG ater tte ok toe ets toe: 291 /3 288 /3 296 333/3 322/4 344/6 339/4 

FROG An eee ee epee rat ent aces 288 /1 285/1 292/6 330/1 319/2 341 /4 336/2 

ECMO TON eine sce ee Oa ee ee ee 284/5 281/5 289 /2 326/5 315/6 338 332/6 

Rapeseed (No. 1 C.W. basis in store Vancouver) 278/1 273 269/2 224 23/5 PAUYT 211 


* Since the average farm values for manufacturing milk and butterfat published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(D.B.S.) do not include the Federal subsidies, it is necessary to add, during the 12 months’ period ended March 31, 1968, 
the Federal payment of $1.21 per 100 pounds of milk testing 3.5% butterfat, of which 11 cents were retained for export 
aid. The net payment was made directly to producers at the equivalent rate of 31.42 cents per pound of butterfat. 
Simarily for 1968-69, $1.31 (less 15 cents) per 100 pounds should be added to manufacturing milk and 37.42 cents 
per pound (less 1 cent) to butterfat. The 1967 yearly average figure excludes the Federal payment of 85 cents per 
100 pounds (less 7.3 cents for export assistance) for the January-March period. 

» The 1967 yearly average farm values for manufacturing milk and butterfat to producers in the Province of Quebec 
exclude a subsidy payment of 10 cents a pound butterfat, made by the Quebec Government, for the January-March 
period. The policy was terminated on March 31, 1967. 

* The 1967 yearly average farm values to producers in the Province of Ontario exclude a payment, made by the 
Ontario Government, for the January-March period of 25 cents a 100 pounds of manufacturing milk and secondary 
and excess fluid milk delivered to plants, basis 3.5% butterfat. For all cream grading Special and No. 1, the payment 
was 10 cents a pound butterfat. 

* Beginning January 1, 1968, a new D.B.S. series for the average farm value of manufacturing milk includes all 
milk used for manufacturing purposes. Milk used for the manufacture of butter was previously excluded. Comparable 
figures are shown for 1967. 

° Beginning January 1, 1968, a new D.B.S. series shows the price of butterfat in cream for manufacturing into 
butter (farm-separated cream) and is not comparable with the previously published series for butterfat, which included 
the butterfat in milk used for manufacturing into butter. Comparable figures are shown for 1967. 
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TRENDS IN PRODUCTION AND UTILIZATION OF 
MILK SOLIDS-NOT-FAT AND BUTTERFAT 


H. J. Mestern and V. McCormick 


Interest in the composition of milk and products 
which are made from milk, has in recent years, in- 
creased in Canada and in other countries. 

In Canada, cow’s milk consists, on the average, 
of 12 per cent milk solids and 88 per cent water. The 
milk solids are made up of about 3.5 per cent 
butterfat and 8.5 per cent solids-not-fat. One or more 
of the major milk components are used in a number 
of statistical summaries of milk production and 
utilization. The most common procedure is to state 
milk production in terms of pounds of milk produced 
and to describe consumption and exports in terms of 
pounds of product. 

It has been customary to convert manufactured 
dairy products to a milk equivalent basis(/). This 
provides for a consolidation of consumption and 
export figures in terms of one common denominator 
—the milk equivalent. A unit of milk equivalent, in 
Canada, is generally understood to be 100 pounds of 
raw cow’s milk containing 3.5 per cent butterfat. In 
most other dairy producing countries, except the 
United States, a different unit of volume is used and 
the butterfat standard usually varies according to the 
national average butterfat test. 


CORRECTIONS 


Volume 3, Number 3, August 1968 


(1) Page 2, table 2, line 1, Commercial stocks at August 1, 
1966-67, should read 5,751. 


(2) Page 4, left column, paragraph 2, line 2, should read ‘“‘. . . 
in 1967, shipments totaling 95 million pounds...” and 
page 4, table 2, headings should read ‘‘Cheese’”’, “Skim 
Milk Powder’’, “Whole Milk Powder’’, ‘“‘Casein’’ ‘‘Butter 
and Butter Oil’’. Units are “‘thousand pounds’’. 

(3) Page 6, right column, last paragraph, first line should read 
“Acreage in 1968 is expected to be down...”’. 


(4) Page 31, left column, last paragraph, should read ‘‘The 
Recreation Division has jurisdiction over provincial parks, 
regional parks, picnic sites, camp sites and historic sites. 
These are located throughout the province, excepting the 
northern region. Their numbers continue to increase...” 
and page 31, right column, paragraph 2, lines 6 and 7 
should be omitted. 


Statistics on milk consumption in terms of milk 
equivalent do not adequately reflect the consumption 
of dairy products which contain little or no butterfat. 
For this reason, it has been a practice in the United 
States for many years to record consumption of 
milk and dairy products not only in terms of actual 
product weight and milk equivalent but also in 
terms of total milk solids—butterfat and solids-not- 
fat. International agencies, such as the Organization 
for Economic Co-operation and Development 
(O.E.C.D.) are now requesting member countries to 
submit dairy statistics in terms of butterfat and 
solids-not-fat. 

A new statistical series, starting in 1964, was 
developed by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
which shows reported commercial sales of milk and 
cream in Canada by various classes not previously 
segregated. This gives a new yardstick by which to 
measure more accurately the solids-not-fat and the 
fat content of reported commercial sales of fluid 
milk and cream products. 

This paper presents a summary of Canadian milk 
production and consumption in terms of solids-not- 
fat and butterfat, separately and combined, for the 
four-year period, 1964-67, for which detailed product 
data are available (2). 


FLUID MILK PRODUCTS 


Changes in the demand for milk solids have 
resulted in divergent trends in the consumption of 
solids-not-fat and butterfat in fluid products. In 
recent years, there has been a pronounced change in 
the consumer preference for products with a lower 
butterfat content than the normal amount found in 
standard milk (about 3.5 per cent butterfat). Sales of 
partly skimmed milk (2 per cent butterfat) have been 
increasing in volume, while those of standard and 
special milks have been on the decrease. The result 
has been a general upward trend in the total con- 
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TABLE 1—DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION OF SOLIDS-NOT-FAT AND BUTTERFAT IN FLUID MILK AND CREAM 


PRODUCTS, CANADA, 1964 TO 1967 


eee 


1964 1965 1966 1967 


—- OOK 


Solids-not-fat 


@ Reported Commercial sales only. 


sumption of solids-not-fat while the consumption of 
butterfat has remained unchanged (Table 1). 

The solids-not-fat in total reported commercial 
fluid milk sales increased from 384 million pounds in 
1964 to 402 million pounds in 1967 (Table 1), repre- 
senting a rise of 4.2 per cent during the period, but on 
a per capita basis a slight decrease occurred. The 
butterfat in reported commercial milk sales increased 
slightly from 153 million pounds in 1964 to 154.5 
million pounds in 1967, but declined on a per capita 
basis. 

The term “reported” sales of milk and cream 
represents quantities which are reported monthly by 
fluid processing plants to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Besides these reported sales, considerable 
quantities of milk are sold directly to consumers by 
farmers (3). A characteristic of fluid milk statistics 
is that the figures for production and consumption 
are identical. 


MANUFACTURED DAIRY PRODUCTS 


The divergent trends in the consumption of solids- 
not-fat and butterfat in manufactured dairy products 
have been evident over the last 25 years. The per 
capita consumption of creamery butter, for example, 
declined from a high of 27.2 pounds in 1942 to 16.4 
pounds in 1967. By contrast, the consumption of 
skim milk powder increased from 2.3 pounds per 
capita to 6.8 pounds during the same period. (Per 
capita consumption reached a peak of 8.4 pounds in 
1961 and since then has fluctuated). 

A complete picture of production and disposition 
of manufactured dairy products would include 
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thousand pounds 


ea stant 291,368 291,050 284,830 276,704 
ee: 1,699 1,446 1,081 874 
bentonite 50,822 60,673 73,310 86,398 
Porat 28,619 29,170 28,461 26,657 
Sn ae 7,962 8,343 8,540 8,740 
SE ee 1,537 1,396 E225 1,134 
te. 15393 1,406 1,317 1,323 
2 Poot 512 542 554 610 
eeieaame 383,912 394,026 399,318 402,440 
ore 113,310 113,186 110,767 107,607 
Bs corer 850 723 541 437 
Bae 11,294 13,483 16,291 1OAG9 
tae 2,302 2,413 2,381 (EPO 
Db ses 11,678 12,236 12,525 12,818 
Be ae 3,953 3,590 3,149 2,915 
ak oh Tent 8,103 8,183 7,662 7,700 
seen 1,317 1,394 1,426 1,570 

152,857 155,208 154,742 154,503 


inventory stocks at the beginning of the year, pro- 
duction and imports, which constitute the total 
supply, less consumption and exports, giving stocks 
at the end of the year. In the following discussion on 
manufactured products, only production and domes- 
tic consumption are discussed. 

The quantity of solids-not-fat which was utilized 
in the production of manufactured dairy products 
rose from 423 million pounds in 1964 to 542 million 
pounds in 1967, an increase of 28 per cent. This 
increase was due to the large increase in the pro- 
duction of skim milk powder, as a result of the 
change in farmers’ deliveries to the plants from 
farm-separated cream to whole milk. 

Total domestic consumption of solids-not-fat in 
1967 amounted to 354 million pounds, only 11 
million pounds more than in 1964. Domestic use of 
skim milk powder fluctuated widely during 1966 and 
1967, which partly explains the lack of any apprecia- 
ble rise in total consumption of solids-not-fat from 
1964 to 1967. However, the gap between production 
and domestic consumption of solids-not-fat in skim 
milk powder widened from 48 million pounds in 
1964 to 170 million pounds in 1967 (Table 2). 

The largest market of the Canadian dairy industry 
for butterfat is still creamery butter, which accounted 
for about 70 per cent of the 392 million pounds of 
butterfat consumed in manufactured products in 
1967. Consumption of butterfat in manufactured 
products is declining with the downtrend in butter 
consumption. The quantity of butterfat used in the 
production of manufactured dairy products de- 
creased slightly during the four-year period (Table 3); 


TABLE 2—SOLIDS-NOT-FAT IN MANUFACTURED DAIRY PRODUCTS, PRODUCTION AND DOMESTIC 
CONSUMPTION, CANADA, 1964 TO 1967 


Product 1964 1965 1966 1967 


a a ee eee ee eee eee 
thousands pounds 


Production 

poten er Oalliory, Whey. Tarn) ore oe ee eee 3,612 3,458 3,422 3,382 
AIGA ALICHOOSO 29 ae on.) ecranetateey ONES Ce 44,840 49,007 D225 50,003 
COLEGIO Fe) Se en ee ea eee an: ae ie 5,542 6,735 8,520 9,556 
Otago: ChOSSO. Een Ae... ALE Sh... =. RE... eee oe 5,106 5,293 5,530 5,691 
EV aporaced wholesmiuke: .. sf eek 2S Cag ee OEE Dee coat 56,962 56,135 56,055 52,147 
ily. skimmed evanorateden MOR Mato oT S an ox anh eEe ~ &: 3,714 3,103 2,901 2,414 
PAnGensSea ii, COC BOn.. 3. cman een... We POD kee EN 3,524 3,850 4,558 4,767 
WUNGIOHMIC POWUOla cee skeet man a), FERC iiges cee 15,631 15,363 5,412 5,846 
Ct netewnoleanlkiprOduels...2.. OP 0s de MO... .. LRTABS.. 3,256 2,957 2,388 1,864 
CMM KUOOWOOL Se re os SE TUS I te ate LA eR EM tn oct! 195,940 214,380 254,285 305,305 
Evaporated and condensed skim milk......................00005. 2,364 2,443 2,942 3,351 
LOWUGrOU JOULLOTiIK gab io ne Whe. lc eee. sn 8,669 8,135 8,119 9,348 
aS OMT ee fo ne er eS en Bae es Cuca BUS Sc 1d Ct oe Cc 18,135 20,838 21,996 14,269 
PRUNE DOSWVCIOT a ree ee 8 yl en ead pee ane os ate ey x 31,586 40,125 40,701 38,412 
Otnenimilk, DY=PlOGUC Sek... ...i- eecrre. .~ =~ Run Ae ss sa peewee 4. 8,006 10,171 9,889 10,503 
PCORCHOAN INK! Re BWR to CMV. Sic se ok Peres bo «SoA ester 2 16,367 17,946 21,264 24,592 
OLMEDO CUICLION sree gtite | kom ace. coe BP ees vane cle dee 8 423,254 459,939 500,107 541,450 
Domestic Consumption 

SUtLCTs CLoamenyswheValalinima ac asaae oes ne een ne ee, 3,667 3,645 3,561 3,444 
SE OIG AICO OOSO MINT eR ped orn ees On a bk ey 35,207 37,010 36,353 39,627 
SURGLEC ODSR ee ie err ies a hia a in a ees 10,277 Urals 13,091 15,718 
Cottagercheesek.4ot rer: 20. SARL wt BAO binge eds... cc. 5,106 5,293 5,530 5,691 
EVANOKAteGeWwhOl Guin Kapee = sete fae en A ea tee” 8 54,761 54,234 54,294 52,458 
CARUGNSOUTTINEKGe nmi: Coon nce tt eed ee Re ee. el etek 3,517 3,828 4,470 4,865 
photo millenowider. tr. aetien  omiecciic. alt. toehow -. 2,083 2,688 909 3,279 
ROACH BNI HCOCUCTS 05 ena ov 5 2 alas aa ode ey ig 6,939 6,198 Soo 4,343 
SK MIMTTMUOVEIO Le tt Oe ec Oa cee ee es oe ead as 148,037 134,031 157,913 135,002 
Evaporated and condensed skim milk.....................-.--0.. 2,352 2,460 2,934 3,319 
PO WIOCOUEDULTOEI I ete coe eh Cr en he ee i ime, RN 9,218 7,868 7,642 9,069 
ECON Me escker  caemea aie akg ok etd ls Saath ia ache ter ele ee 7,613 5,278 6,242 8,276 
WneyInOmeler At. Ao. Otel, astiG ert. eh eee. os. 29,739 38,870 41,602 33,692 
A nels GMEK AD VHDL OG UCLS elas) ae tee a ok Ae hi, « STEER 8,006 10,171 9,889 10,503 
ICORCKCAlNENLIXs eee ete en et nn Lene, een ene aN 16,367 17,946 21,264 24,592 
TP OSAECONSLIMpLiONY 2f.2o2 SG 2h) be:, sericeee ob gcthoter.. cs 342,889 341,233 371,045 353,878 


4 Excludes butter used in the manufacture of ice cream mix. 


TABLE 3—BUTTERFAT IN MANUFACTURED DAIRY PRODUCTS, PRODUCTION AND DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION, 
CANADA, 1964 TO 1967 


Product 1964 1965 1966 1967 
thousand pounds 
Production 
Beto croamery, whey, farm) sc. . So ava eee ee ee aks 293,537 280,085 277,182 273,914 
EHTS FOES SINCE. SCAR te RO a a Ne HER. eee Oppeee, See 49,179 53,750 57,170 54,842 
PCITCIIOCSE eee ce ee ee ra 5,196 6,314 7,987 8,959 
Rothe ACERT OSES BB orga, is gow bet demhs (Soy c's Leora eg eee ae ec 1,002 1,058 1,088 1,126 
EN OIG: MO oan ss ois es ce hs sake nee ew ns 24,547 24,191 24,156 22,472 
arty akimimed Ovaposated ..).55.....6..60ecees cess beedacwe tees. 730 605 566 471 
LO TTLT SIP SENG (LS at ee a ee ae ee i ce ee 1,410 1,540 1,823 1,907 
DAO Laan ie. DOW EO fetececoreiene erry permeameter scmsterorere mnrtnrninaepribeentionennmeis 6,029 5,926 2,088 2,258 
Cibemwople THilk prod ucts....os. «Buea braked. oe. coos on Se a 934 877 763 558 
Powdered buttermilk and whey*........ 2... ...0c6c0eececeawsenes 661 637 637 PANG: 
ACE cCKOAUIAIIILX Os ete waite ee cee me ney ee oa 17,147 18,802 22,278 25,764 
tata AC ULGOcDERGUCKS Jf on ty ss 5 Ca panes aS ss ae ES 399,372 393,785 395,738 392,984 
Domestic Consumption 
Butters Creamenvawhovatalimscec, sionn aochic wacae aru ses ae oe 297,093 295,257 288,449 279,001 
Cnet at CHOOSE etme o. een... nn Wes «> ooh bere «5 38,614 40,591 39,871 43,462 
RI CODSO in) per eme soo Cetis he. ic a eas aA es co Ate < 9,635 10,981 125273 14,736 
Ce ONOOSG 5 eR Bn ok. RAR ho och tere eee sks > doen wes es 1,002 1,058 1,088 1,126 
EVapOr meted WOO ONT: oe the ot he Bh la a MeN vee cea ea ens 23,599 23,371 23,398 22,606 
Pas sete ic ee et S, ee ws wh ee dw pcan ww Sen's 1,407 1,531 1,788 1,946 
WER SS Fe 5 RESTS 1S eR ag ag 804 1,037 350 1,265 
Othegmwholsunilkepnoguctss 5 eet eee ek Sater 1,745 1,570 1,368 1,050 
Pomcorog.muternnnik-and wheys.-.--.... . cts hk ee eine .. 694 616 607 689 
TerB alg UES bite Dh En oh Re he oe le eas 17,147 18,802 22,278 25,764 
Hotalamanufacturedsp rod UCtsinesesceseseyseeeeencisermnernmnenssmmcneeeren 391,740 394,814 391,470 391,645 


4 Includes other milk by-products. 
b Excludes butter used in the manufacture of ice cream mix. 
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TABLE 4—TOTAL DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION OF SOLIDS-NOT-FAT AND BUTTERFAT IN MILK, CANADA, 


1964 TO 1967 


SERA SES ES ESSE LES STIS SS ES SN ET PS DTS YT TT NS a PS POE TT EI 


1964 


1965 1966 1967 Change 


from 
1964 to 1967 


ee? 


thousand pounds per cent 
Solids-not-fat 
Fiuidsates (reported) tee eters ks ae 383,912 394,026 399,318 402,440 
Unreported’ salestenmenty. het Se Re 50,709 48,625 48,585 45,598 
Gonsumed"ia farini homes... Gee on ae. 83,272 79,137 76,491 76,244 
Phot ceive hn” A oe. ' eae 517,893 521,788 524,394 524,282 +1.20 
Manufactured" prodticts... «tela... A. 342,889 341 ,233 371,045 353,878 +3.10 
fotal-fluid’ and-manufactured.4- +. ...... -Beee.. >. 860,782 863,021 895,439 878,160 +2.00 
Butterfat 
EIiahsalOS \ FODOLLOU ec cscs: one eee ies ae 152,857 155,208 154,742 154,503 
Unreportedssalesn yet .«.0.0.4. cramer a nee ait ee 19,720 18,910 18,894 17,733 
Consiimed in farm. homes. os. 02 ee os ee 32,383 30,776 29,746 29,651 
PL tales [0G er ee re ie se Ee te PN 204,960 204,894 203,382 201,887 —0.50 
Nianufaetured progticts)s eee. on. cna hee ews 391,740 394,814 391,470 391,645 —0.03 
rotabtiurd and mantifactured.:-} «94... ee. 596,700 599,708 594,852 593,532 — 0.50 
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SUMMARY—TOTAL MILK SOLIDS 


The foregoing statistics do not include the con- 
sumption of milk used on farms. Farm home con- 
sumption of milk is on a downtrend as the number 
of farmers keeping milk cows is gradually declining. 
Similarly, direct sales of milk by producers to con- 
sumers are steadily diminishing. If these two cat- 
egories—farm home consumed and direct sales— 
are combined with consumption of factory prod- 
ucts, the level of Canadian utilization of butterfat 
and solids-not-fat is raised (Table 4). Statistics on 
milk fed to livestock were not considered in this 
study. 

The trend in consumption of solids-not-fat over 


the period 1964 to 1967 was upward, while butterfat 
consumption trended downward. These trends 
reflect the changing pattern in consumers’ food 
habits. In 1967, about 60 per cent of the Canadian 
consumption of milk solids-not-fat occurred in the 
form of fluid milk products and the market is ex- 
panding. On the other hand, 66 per cent of the 
Canadian market for butterfat is in the manufactured 
products sector, and this market is gradually shrink- 


ing. 


A summary of the production and consumption of 
total solids, butterfat and solids-not-fat, shows an 
increase in factory output which is far from being 
matched by Canadian consumption. In the four- 


TABLE 5—MILK SOLIDS IN ALL DAIRY PRODUCTS SOLD OFF FARMS PRODUCTION? AND DOMESTIC 


CONSUMPTION, CANADA, 1964 TO 1967 


SSS SEE SS ET TS TE ET SS TS a ETS, 


1964 


Change 
from 
1964 to 1967 


1965 1966 1967 


——e—e_e_eeeeeeeeeeeeee—— 


thousand pounds per cent 
Milk Solids-not-fat 
Production@ LS epee. peer teraae trai en ah toe da halk tte tictew 857,875 902,590 948,010 989,488 + 5.3 
Domestic¢vconsumption’.)@. cee eee | ces sen een os ia 783,884 818,948 801,916 + 3.1 
ONG ior Me ee oO et ae LIN Oke ee ee 80,365 118,706 129,062 187,572 + 133.4 
Butterfat 
Production@ ere: Me ear pr elk en Ae BO. me 571,949 567,903 569,374 565,220 — 0.1 
Domestic CONS UID TIONP 12. seen ae, Senne ee 564,317 568,932 565,106 563,881 -— 0.1 
SUrplus (Or GeNGib ite: . Sauer, (Om oie) eereniaee 7,632 (1,029) 4,268 1,339 — 82.5 
Total Milk S.N.F. and B.F. Combined 
Production@ a ao Poa. ES, oe ee ee 1,429,824 1,470,493 1,517,384 1,554,708 + 8.7 
Damestiovconsumotionicclseaes. wa) J tok ees 1,341,827 1,352,816 1,384,054 1,365,797 + 1.7 
SOUS cas ih OR oe ante ave) ene aah 87,997 117,677 133,330 188,911 +114.7 


NN 


2 In fluid sales (reported and unreported) and manufactured products (factory output). 


b Excludes farm-home consumed in fluid milk. 


year period 1964-67 the gap has widened and the 
total milk solids which were produced in surplus to 
domestic requirements have more than doubled 
(Table 5). 

This tremendous increase in surplus of factory 
production of milk solids is in the surplus of solids- 
not-fat, principally in skim milk powder. Since 
butterfat and solids-not-fat are produced together 
in a closely related ratio, an analysis which includes 
solids-not-fat adds a new dimension to the demand 
and supply picture which previously was dominated 
by milk equivalents based on butterfat alone. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF WORLD WHEAT EXPORTS BY TYPES OF WHEAT 
G. A. Hiscocks 


The object of this article is to study the trends in world 
trade of different types of wheat and the changes in the 
composition of world trade in terms of types of wheat exported 
to different destinations during the period 1956-57 to 1966-67. 
With a few exceptions in certain years, there were ample 
supplies of wheat available for export of all the types of 
wheat analyzed and thus the results are a good indication of 
the various demands for the different wheats. 


World trade in wheat and flour has risen in the 
past two decades from an average of about 25 
million metric tons during the years 1949-50 to 
1953-54 to more than 62 million metric tons in 
1965-66. In 1966-67, total world trade decreased to 
55 million tons. From the same years 1949-50 to 
1953-54, Canada’s exports rose from an 8 million 
ton average to a peak of almost 15 million tons in 
1965-66 and 1966-67, but has fallen since then (Table 
1). During the five-year period 1949-50 to 1953-54, 
Canada’s share of world trade in wheat and flour 
averaged 31 per cent. Even though exports rose by 
25 per cent to average 10.2 million tons between 
1959-60 and 1963-64, Canada’s share fell to 22.5 per 
cent as exports by other countries rose much faster. 
During this five-year period, Australia, France, 
U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. each increased its share of the 
market. During the most recent four years, including 
1967-68, Canada, with a higher level of exports, 
improved her share of total trade, to a high of 26.7 
per cent in 1966-67 and an average just short of 25 
per cent. 


The markets to which wheat and flour are exported 
are many and they vary in their year-to-year de- 
mands. There are, however, some general patterns 
of trade and a useful basis of analysis is to subdivide 
world exports between the three major groups of 
Developed Countries, Communist Countries and 
Developing Countries. This is a fairly common 
breakdown for world trade analyses, but it has been 
adjusted to exclude Argentina, Australia, Canada 
and the United States as wheat exporters which do 
not import. The Developed Countries comprise the 
United Kingdom, the six members of the European 
Economic Community, the rest of Western Europe 
from Spain in the South to Finland in the North- 
East, Japan, South Africa and New Zealand. The 
Communist Countries are the U.S.S.R., the countries 
of Eastern Europe, Mainland China, Cuba, North 
Korea and North Vietnam. The Developing Coun- 
tries make up the rest of the world, i.e., Africa except 
South Africa, Central and South America except 
Argentina, Near East and Far East, Asia including 
India and Pakistan but excluding Japan and Com- 
munist Asia. 

A breakdown of the exports to the countries in 
each of these groups is given in Table 2 (the figures 
are based on reports of exports to these countries 
and not on imports as reported by them). Exports to 
the developed countries have changed little over the 
last 20 years. In the developing countries, there has 
been a rapid increase from an average of less than 10 


TABLE 1—WORLD EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR AND SHARE OF WORLD EXPORTS BY MAJOR 
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million metric tons; wheat equivalent 


5.4 6.5 Sie 7.2 6.5 
10.2 11.8 14.8 14.7 12.0 
22 4.6 4.8 2.9 Syl: 
18.4 19.6 23.4 20.2 20.0 
4.5 12 22, 3:3 4.3 
2.2 4.4 8.0 So 2.6 
25 2.9 3.4 3.4 — 
45.4 51.0 62.3 55.0 52.0 
per cent 
11.9 12.8 9.2 13.1 12:5 
Pipese 23.1 23.8 26.7 23.1 
4.9 9.0 Theil 5.3 6.7 
40.4 38.4 3%20 36.7 38.5 
9.9 2.4 3.5 6.0 8.3 
4.9 8.6 12.8 6.0 5.0 
By t5) 5.7 5.5 6.2 5.9 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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4 As forecast at November 1967. 


Source: Annual Review of World Wheat Situation and World Wheat Statistics, International Wheat Council. 
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TABLE 2—DESTINATION OF WORLD EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR ACCORDING TO ECONOMIC GROUPINGS 


1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 
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Average Average 
1949-50 1959-60 
to to 

1953-54 1963-64 
Developed Countries.................. 16.0 16.6 
Developing Countries.................. 9.4 18.3 
Gonmmiumnist?#Countries 220) .242 524.9 i. 0.1 10.5 
ULE made ee ones ere AT ee ee 25.5 45.4 


million tons to a peak of 25 million tons. For the 
communist countries, the rise has been even greater 
from almost nothing to a peak of 21.5 million tons 
in 1965-66, but with a fairly rapid falling away in 
1966-67 and 1967-68. 


TYPES OF WHEAT IN WORLD EXPORTS 


The principal cultivated wheat (triticum vulgare) 
is divided into three types on the basis of suitability 
for baking and bread-making. Hard wheat, providing 
a “strong”? flour, rich in gluten and other proteins 
needed to give bread a satisfactory volume and 
texture, can be grown only in countries having a hot 
and fairly dry growing season. It is the principal type 
of wheat grown in Canada and the United States, 
and is grown to some extent in Argentina, U.S.S.R. 
and Australia. This wheat can be spring or winter 
sown and it is useful to classify it accordingly. Most 
of the Argentine production and some Russian 
wheats are classed as medium hard or “‘filler’’ wheats. 
Soft wheat is generally low in protein and yields a 
“weak” flour, which is suitable for biscuits and 
cakes but has insufficient baking strength for good 
quality bread (under modern bakery conditions) 
without the addition of a proportion of strong flour. 
Most wheat grown in Western Europe is of this type. 
Most Australian wheat is also soft but averages 
better than Western European. The United States 
and Eastern Canada also grow some good quality 
soft wheats. 

The only other wheat of economic importance is 
triticum durum, a very hard type particularly suitable 
for the manufacture of semolina from which the 
many pasta products are made such as spaghetti and 
macaroni. This wheat is grown in regions with a hot, 
dry growing season, often on the low-rainfall margin 
of wheat cultivation. It is the principal type grown 


million metric tons; wheat equivalent 


14.8 16.2 pt5. 17.0 16.4 
18.7 SEL 22.9 23.9 25.2 
10.1 ial 12.6 21.4 13.4 
43.6 56.4 51.0 62.3 55.0 


in North Africa, Turkey, other Mediterranean 
countries and, to some extent, in Italy, France and 
Spain. It forms a relatively small proportion of 
production in Canada, United States and Argentina 
but these three countries provide most of the ex- 
portable supplies. 

It has not been possible to divide all exports into 
these different types as they are not shown separately 
in the statistics of many countries. On the basis of 
information that is available, trade in wheat has been 
divided into five major types in the following way :— 


1. Durum wheat of Canada and the United States. 

2. Hard Spring wheat of Canada (Manitoba North- 
ern) and the Northern United States (Dark 
Northern Springs). 

3. Hard Winter wheat of the United States. 


4. Medium Hard wheat of Argentina (Argentine 
durum has not been separated out) and the 
U.S.S.R. 


5. Soft wheat of all other countries, including 
Australian, Canadian Eastern, U.S. Soft Red, 
EEC and Swedish. This group may include small 
quantities of North African durum and Medium 
Hard wheat from Australia and Mexico. 


Statistics on world trade by wheat type are scarce 
and the breakdown as listed above was designed to 
make the best use of available data (J). More data 
would probably allow refinements in the analysis but 
it is believed that they would not significantly alter 
the patterns and trends. 

Although it is feasible to analyze the statistics of 
trade by types of wheat, it is impossible to do this 
with any meaningful result by type of flour. Thus it is 
necessary to reduce the export data to wheat grain 
only. Before doing so, however, it is relevant to 
consider some of the features of the world exports of 
flour (Table 3). 


TABLE 3—WORLD EXPORTS OF FLOUR BY ECONOMIC GROUPINGS 
SS EE EI SLE TEBE DIE OSE SE SMI BOSE ES EST RTT RS 


Average 
1950-51 to 52-53 


Developed Countries.................. 1e3 
Developing Countries.................. 3:2 
‘OMMUONISt COUNTHOSH... 4+,.2< mera cs: os 
EY Ne ek ews ASE eS 4.2 


Average 
1960-61 to 62-63 


1965-66 1966-67 
million metric tons; wheat equivalent 
ie 0.7 0.6 
4.2 4.2 4.7 
0.3 0.6 0.1 
5.6 Lape. 5.4 


Total trade in flour has increased little in the last 
16 years and certainly at a much slower rate than 
trade in wheat. Trade to the developed countries has 
declined and the only consistent expansion has been 
to the developing countries. An increasing propor- 
tion of this trade has been made up of flour under 
U.S. aid programs. At the same time, Canada’s 
share has declined because other exporters, partic- 
ularly France, Germany and Italy have entered the 
flour market with large volumes of lower-priced 
flours, often on the basis of large export subsidies. 


Developed Countries 


Exports of each type of wheat to the developed 
countries vary from year to year with supplies, 
quality and prices in exporting countries and demand 
in the importing country which itself is generally a 
function of the size and quality of the domestic 
production. In spite of these annual variations, the 
data for the 11-year period show some trends (Table 
4). Durum imports are reasonably stable although 
the analysis has not been precise enough to bring 


TABLE 4—WHEAT EXPORTS BY TYPE OF WHEAT AND ECONOMIC GROUPINGS 
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together all the exports of durum from the smaller 
countries, especially those from North Africa. 

In the case of Hard Springs, there is a definite 
declining trend, while for Soft wheat there is an 
increasing trend. For Hard Winters and Medium 
Hard, the figures fluctuate considerably but together 
show less variability in all but three of the ten years. 
These were also years of high imports of all wheat. 


Developing Countries 


While there has been a rapid increase in exports 
of wheat to developing countries, most of the in- 
crease has taken place with Hard Winters and Soft 
wheat (Table 4). Durum and Medium Hard have 
shown little change and for part of the period, Hard 
Spring shows a decline. The reason for the big 
increase in exports of Hard Winters to developing 
countries is that this was the wheat the U.S. had in 
surplus and was provided under P.L.480. In many 
cases, developing countries would have preferred 
other types of wheat—India, for example, would 
probably have purchased more Soft Red than Hard 
Winters with U.S. P.L.480 funds, if sufficient Soft 
Red had been available. In many of these countries, 
wheat is not used for the production of factory or 
bakery bread as eaten in the western world, but is 
consumed in various other forms, such as unleaven 
bread, chapati, noodles and steamed wheat. Western 
style bread is produced in the major cities and its 
production and consumption will probably increase, 
but in many cases, particularly where the developing 
country has some wheat production of its own (many 
tropical countries cannot grow wheat), they do not 
want the large proportions of Hard Springs as do 
several European countries. 

During 1966-67, the last year in the analysis, 
supplies of Hard Winters were low and exports of all 
other types to developing countries increased. The 
biggest increase, however, was for Soft wheats which 
during the long period showed the greatest increase. 


Communist Countries 


The growth in total trade to these countries has 
been irregular, with peaks in 1963-64 and 1965-66 
and a tendency to decline thereafter (Table 4). As 
the U.S. has not been a major supplier to most of 
these countries, there has been only a little growth 
in Hard Winters. The Medium Hard wheat trade 
includes the exports of the U.S.S.R. to the Eastern 
European countries and recently the U.S.S.R. sup- 
plies for export have fluctuated considerably. Hard 
Springs and Soft wheats have filled the gap. In 
addition, exports to Mainland China have risen 
since 1961 to about 5 million tons a year, with Soft, 
Hard Spring and Medium Hard wheats in order of 
importance. The prime concern of Mainland China 
is to obtain large quantities of wheat at reasonably 
low prices, and Canada and Australia, and to a 
lesser extent, France and Argentina, have been in a 
position to provide such supplies. 


Total Trade 


Data showing trade in wheat by types are given in 
Table 4 and the percentage share in Table S. It should 
be noted that the figures for total exports of wheat 
do not agree exactly with the figures in the earlier 
tables if flour is subtracted from the wheat and flour 
in Table 1. This arises because of the method used 
to obtain the exports of wheat by types and destina- 
tion, from the major exporting countries. For 
Canada, the figures were obtained from the annual 
“Canadian Grain Exports’”’ published by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners where the data are on an 
August/July year; the International Wheat Council 
statistics shown in Tables | to 3 are for a July/June 
year. The data on the United States wheat exports 
are in “‘“Grain Market News” in July of each year, 
but the information is based on “Inspections for 
export”? which do not always correspond with 


TABLE 5—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL EXPORTS BY TYPES OF WHEAT 
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Hard Hard Medium 
Durum Springs Winters Hard Soft Total 
per cent 
HOS ORD Tiere cnc vel von he 3 twee 4 37 liza 24 18 100 
SYA: | Ad, * | es §, lla ee 4 40 15 23 18 100 
ODS OO ee ere at ees ao ee RA G3 3 34 18 30 UE 100 
NO5O=CO RR tert tee Benne ON stot Gre! 3 34 20 24 19 100 
PRO GO= OU ee ks eM ici ae eh WR cree ee Tot 4 32 26 17 21 100 
Recife AS bleh oe ice ca. ee eer me Rene 2 23 27 17 31 100 
9G 2269 sete sna eee nett eee ee a 2 22 25 19 32 100 
1 9OS- G4 rere ee ene) Pt Ae ahi e 2 3 29 26 8 34 100 
1964-6 erences eer RSL 2 21 22 ls Sy 100 
1965-66ae ee rl beta Ree eee 3 27 25 17 28 100 
TOGG2 6 eet crt ca eh nee See ocd, 4 31 ida 14 34 100 


TABLE 6—FOOD AND FEED USE OF WHEAT IN DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


EEE 


Food Use Feed Use 
Average Average Average Average 
1955-56 1960-61 1966-67 1955-56 1960-61 1966-67 
to to to to 
1959-60 1964-65 1959-60 1964-65 
thousand metric tons; wheat equivalent 
EEG™ 200. c08 1 Geet Se eae eee ae 19,938 20,072 19,650 3,831 4,927 5,450 
UK ie hs De at eats AN ae 5,700 5,589 5,480 1,852 1,959 1,800 
San. SP. eat Ped eee a tae ae 3,827 3,999 3,500 —— —_ — 
Other Western Europes...) 2 okey. 8,102 9,005 9,590 982 1,016 1,350 
Japan... VReEw Own bo talee saved 2,967 3,294 4,025 265 619 542 
SOULUAT  IGaiy, Stee mid Shr 855 907 fete — = — 
Now Zealand. cogs is ee ee 239 270 293 — — —~ 
Totals... BEIG.2 TARR, ak ag 41,628 43,136 43,659 6,930 8,521 9,142 


NN 


Source: Annual Review of World Wheat Situation, International Wheat Council. 


shipments. For all other exports, statistics of the 
International Wheat Council have been used on the 
July/June year basis. When analyzed, these data 
from different sources show only small discrepancies. 

Trade in Durum wheat has fluctuated widely due 
largely to the varying yields of crops in some of the 
Mediterranean countries where pasta products form 
a large part of wheat consumption. Some trade in 
Durum wheat has had to be included with Soft 
wheat, but if the figures had been adjusted, total 
trade in this type would probably be about a half 
million tons higher in most years (2). The general 
trends and fluctuations would still follow the pattern 
given in Table 4. 

Exports of Hard Spring wheat have also risen 
from 1956-57 at about 11 million tons to more than 
15 million tons in 1966-67. During the period, the 
trade has fluctuated considerably, only in part due 
to lack of supplies from exporters. Exports to 
developed countries form the only sector which has 
been relatively stable. 


Trade in Hard Winters has shown similar trends 
but with a much higher peak followed by a decline 
due to some extent to shortage of supplies. The big 
increase has been due to the requirements of the 
developing countries and the food aid programs of 
the United States. Medium Hard wheat exports have 
fluctuated less than other wheats and, except in the 
peak trade year of 1965-66, have shown a tendency 
to decline. Some of the biggest increases occurred in 
the trade of Soft wheats. Although a peak was 
reached in 1963-64, the trade has continued at high 
levels. 


Wheat for Feed in Developed Countries 


In the developed countries, the use of wheat for 
human food has been increasing slowly, with sharp 
rises in Japan offsetting declines in Western Europe 
(Table 6). However, increasing quantities of wheat, 
particularly from domestic production, are used for 
livestock feed (Table 6) and with the expected 


TABLE 7—UNITED STATES WHEAT EXPORTS UNDER PROGRAMS? 


SSS SSS 


Hard Red Hard Soft 
Durum Spring Winter Red White Mixed Total 
million metric tons 

Developed Countries 
BOD OWS: ills tan Ae eters aan eo a — Ale .49 .06 — — .68 
1SO4-O00 ee as — .02 .59 .88 —- _- 1.49 
NS loot 3 2 eee ei wR, See eo gee, Mer — .08 1.26 she — — 1.49 
1 O6G—G fete ire tre See — .01 .20 .07 — — .28 
Developing Countries 
1963-64 Wee ee ny ae eee — .30 8.35 ah Alls .01 10.49 
1 eo a en A iene Ment — .06 9.98 By 1.78 .02 12.22 
UE ee; Serie .07 .95 9.84 .36 1.63 — 12.84 
AQ OOH Ole sacs. eco cle ME coc ALIe2 1.93 4.21 1.10 2227, .02 9.65 
Communist Countries 
1963-64 — — 54 .01 02 01 58 
BOOT Socks c 2 EBS 2h ee — —- .02 —- —- — .02 
LO Soo sin cin 6 — — — — — — — 
AoE 1 ae © cae aii mo) = — 14 — — — .14 


2 As well as donations, the U.S. has a variety of other special programs including barter and sales on credit, which are 


included here, and which involve trade with developed countries. Data based on inspections for export. 
Source: Grain Market News, United States Department of Agriculture. 
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growth in livestock production and consumption, 
the demand for feed wheat should continue to 
expand. Specific details of the end use of imported 
grains is difficult to obtain but there is some indica- 
tion that an increasing volume of wheat is being 
imported by the developed countries for use as 
animal feed, to supplement grains grown in these 
countries for that purpose. 


Wheat Shipments under Aid Programs 


Exports of wheat to developing countries have 
increased considerably in recent years, but a large 
proportion has been provided under aid programs. 
The largest supplier of wheat under food aid has been 
the United States and in recent years the amount 
sent to developing countries totaled more than 12 
million tons (Table 7). During the last four years, 
more than three-fourths of these shipments have 
been Hard Winter wheat. Only in 1966-67, when 
there was a shortage of Hard Winter wheat for the 


first time in more than 10 years, did the total exports 
under the various concessional programs decrease 
and other types of wheat increase in these programs. 

Canada has also shipped wheat under aid pro- 
grams and, in the last few years, these programs have 
increased. The bulk of the wheat has been Hard 
Springs although a little Eastern Soft has also been 
supplied (Table 8). 

While almost the total movement of Hard Winters 
shipped to developing countries has been under aid 
programs, most of the other types have been pur- 
chased by these countries, including some Hard 
Springs, Medium Hard (mostly Argentine wheat to 
neighbouring Brazil) and Soft (mostly lower-priced 
European). 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Since the early 1950s, world exports of wheat and 
flour increased from 25 million metric tons to more 
than 62 million metric tons in 1965-66. Canada’s 


TABLE 8—EXPORTS BY CANADA BY DESTINATION AND BY TYPE OF WHEAT, INCLUDING AID SHIPMENTS 
SS IE LE TE SE Ta IS IV BEBE IE DE DIS LS BILE NR BOI TEER ITT OIE TEE EEE IPTG NDEI TESTE, 


Durum 


Manitoba Hard@ 
Northern Spring 


Other Total 


SSS 


Developped Countries 


NO5G6=O Zier sien ot aed Tae a etE ED ses 33 
1957-58 Peet yy aE Sees RE REA. SOS 34 
1958-595 reine eth y shaotc iba np iii 41 
1 959-GO emery a eth crn Sn cn cata ska aces 58 
1960-6 leap cee merce Stas eee Ree eI . 1.09 
UTS bale Vedi soeaucreden uae hee eenabiay cr enkenaes et ato teehee th a 18 
BOG 2-05 Ins... RG OS | Malad WE TL 54 
1963-64 wor ct taie: tec, chek 6 otis bot 41 
1IG4—O5 eee oy: ROR ay ka Eee aa AEP Bales 43 
19GD-OG Mero eee er Tene Sees 44 
OOOO 7) foe tie, Seay ink a ele 46 
Developing Countries 

1906 OTE ee 5.00) Bee. SRE es, = 
Ue ale sora Sis Eh Peete ed od eects Pry Act eee ne — 
1958 5O tee ceee Pee ees As. Semi ci ear oe cates — 
LO59=GO RON teed Medea Bk Soe SR 07 
19GO 2G tien tie ike Ray Bhs or at Ae, aac ae 01 
OG 1G Oe eee tee re nee ee Ae 01 
WOG2=63 Warnes. ones ae chy WARS hs ee ye my — 
963-64 ee rat Vien. cheer, Coane esha ait ers Bp — 
OO4-G5 Meme a ahr teenie eM ne Ag Lie — 
ASOG-OO Reet Got ee OO, CREO ie -- 
Sey Ae oe ee Cree ee Se ee — 
Communist Countries 

1956-578 eee A ok ieee a pieien s trp as Lege ey! — 

IMS LY fees eke Perse ee eRe set COM ae tenes — 
LOSS O9 meter meee Serene eee tt nee 03 
1959-60 — 

; Us US OT Was READE et Al pe yi dae ae 02 
OG TS G2 ieee Seen eee a et eee — 
1962-63 cheek RA. Bea. 35. 4k se ee — 

| Ea Roses tg, Set ST Pap Re ee ne ee ee BTS 26 
TS Or ent 1S Lee cee eae iste nc baat a6 A eeu Rm ah de 50 
40605-0607 ase! £4 ec. sih Tote 47 
1966-6 (eA oe a one ee a es 26 


4a Manitoba Northern. 


Ol OO) ON Ol ae 


million metric tons 


98 23 5.54 
31 18 5.83 
14 17 5.72 
80 10 5.48 
01 02 6.12 
20 04 5.42 
46 02 5.02 
29 04 5.74 
46 06 4.95 
56 01 5.01 
71 01 5.18 
Aidb Aidb 
22 04 26 
93 74 es 93 
69 41 01 70 
63 19 02 72 
49 16 01 51 
72 15 01 74 
96 02 01 97 
95 03 fae 07 95 
1.10 29 09 1.19 
1.46 4 05 02 1.51 
1.26 09 08 2.13 
25 = 25 
55 a 55 
32 os 35 
13 = 13 
1.73 nS 1.75 
2.56 01 2.57 
02 2.15 
7.41 22 7.89 
3.30 04 3.84 
7.30 55 8.32 
5.37 20 5.83 


b These figures are already included in the previous columns. 
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share decreased from 31 per cent during the years 
from 1949-50 to 1953-54 to 22.5 per cent during the 
years from 1959-60 to 1963-64, and to almost 27 per 
cent in 1966-67. 

An increase in exports did not occur to the tradi- 
tional wheat-importing countries. The total trade to 
developed countries, at about 16 million tons, did not 
increase because the decline in exports to Western 
Europe offset the increase to Japan. Trade to devel- 
oping countries showed a rapid increase from 
less than 10 million tons to more than 25 million 
tons in 1966-67. The Communist countries increased 
imports even faster from a very low level to a total 
of 21.5 million tons in 1963-64 and 1965-66, but 
there has been a fairly rapid fall-off during the last 
two years. 

World trade in wheat flour had very little growth 
during the past 11 years. To developed countries, it 
declined; to developing countries, it increased 
slightly; and to the Communist countries, there was 
little trade. 

Exports by types of wheat to developed countries 
shows Hard Springs declining, Hard Winters and 
Medium Hard both fluctuating but less so when 
taken together, and Soft wheat increasing. To devel- 
oping countries, Hard Winters and Soft wheat show 
considerable increases. During much of the period, 
Hard Springs showed a decline, while Medium Hard 
showed little change. Hard Springs and Soft wheats 
filled the gap in the needs of the Communist coun- 
tries, particularly those due to crop fluctuations in 
the U.S.S.R. and Mainland China. 

The full picture of world trade by types shows a 
large increase in total trade; a small decrease in 
Hard Winters; a small increase in Hard Springs 
(which in the late 1950s were more than a third of the 
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total but are now only a quarter); a relatively un- 
changed level of Medium Hard; and a large increase 
in trade of Soft wheats. 

The demand for feed grains for livestock has 
increased rapidly and in many developed countries 
large quantities of wheat are being consumed as feed. 
There is some evidence that the lower quality wheats 
are being imported solely for livestock feed. 

Food aid has played a major role in increasing the 
trade in wheat to the developing countries and the 
United States has been the major contributor. The 
bulk of the wheat shipped by the U.S. has been 
Hard Winter. Canada has in recent years increased 
aid shipments considerably. 

World trade in wheat is made up of many different 
types of wheat and the purchases by importing 
countries depend on many factors. One of the factors 
is the demand by millers for specific types of wheat 
and this is dependent on the level of production and 
the type of domestic wheat grown and also on the 
particular milling practices and consumption habits 
in that country. Other important factors are normal 
trading relationships, availability of aid programs 
or credit facilities and guarantees of supplies. With a 
few exceptions, during most of the years under 
analysis there were ample supplies of wheat avail- 
able for export in all the types analyzed. 
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FARM CREDIT REVIEWED 


R.S. Rust 


In 1963, the first of a series of articles on farm 
credit was written under the title How much Farm 
Credit In Canada? (1). In this article an attempt was 
made to statistically account for all credit extended 
to farmers from all sources for the year 1961 and for 
all debts which they had at the end of that year. In 
subsequent articles statistical summaries on farm 
credit were made for 1963, 1964 (2) and 1965 (3). 
In the 1963 article, a major concern was to account 
for all the sources of credit to farmers and to create 
an interest in a field which was rapidly growing in 
importance to agriculture. The major problem was 
to obtain adequate information on the credit activity 
of many of the suppliers. While the situation has 
greatly improved to-day, statistical information on 
credit from private individuals, from some farm 
supply finance companies or groups of companies, 
and by banks are far from adequate and account for 
the major errors that are made in farm credit 
estimates. 

In spite of the inadequacies of farm credit statis- 
tical information to-day, the situation has been 
steadily improving in recent years. Over 60 sources 
of farm credit have contributed statistical or other 
information which has been helpful in making 
estimates. As a result of this co-operation and of 
research, the errors and omissions of earlier sum- 
maries are becoming increasingly apparent. In 
addition, estimates for 1960 and 1962 are necessary 
for research purposes where farm credit is being 
related to other factors of agricultural production. 
To meet these needs, new and revised estimates for 
the years 1960 to 1967 are presented in Tables 1 and 
2 

In both Tables 1 and 2, farm credit has been 
summarized, as in previous summaries, by length of 
term. While such a breakdown is useful, it can at 
the same time be misleading since accuracy of 
classification can not be determined. In some cases, 
long term loans are made which include credit for 
short and intermediate term purposes. In other cases, 
sources of long term credit make intermediate term 
loans but do not differentiate their credit data by 
length of term. Sources of intermediate term credit 
frequently make loans over 18 months but the 
amount of such loans is not usually known. The 
amount of money supplied by private individuals 
who are assumed to be mostly former farmers can 
only be roughly estimated. While by far the largest 
amount of credit from this source is attributable to 
the sale of farms, there are only a few guide lines 


which suggest the approximate distribution of credit 
within time periods. 

The estimated amount of farm debt increased 
from $1,588.9 million in 1960 to $3,859.9 million in 
1967. Farm investment in land and buildings, ma- 
chinery and livestock for the same period increased 
from $12,680 million to $21,186 million. The ratio 
of farm debt to investment in these three categories 
increased from 12.5 per cent to 18.2 per cent during 
the period. In the United States farm debt in 1967 
represented 19.9 percent of the total value of farm real 
estate, machinery and motor vehicles, and livestock. 

Total farm liabilities in the United States in 1967 
have been estimated at 17 per cent of total farm 
assets which include the value of farm real estate, 
machinery, livestock, stored crops, financial deposits 
and currency, United States savings bonds, house- 
hold furnishings and equipment, and investment in 
farm co-operatives (4). Based on recent research 
findings it has been estimated that the value of 
stocks, bonds and shares, currency and deposits, life 
insurance and crops on hand for sale or use make up 
13.7 per cent of total assets on Canadian commercial 
farms. Making allowances for a lower value of such 
assets on non-commercial farms the total value of 
assets on all farms has been estimated at $23,304.6 
million (Table 3). Using this value of total farm assets 
the liabilities of Canadian farmers represent 16.6 
per cent of the value of total farm assets compared to 
the 18.2 per cent when only real estate, machinery 
and livestock are taken into account. A still lower 
ratio would occur if allowances were made for the 
value of household furnishings and equipment and 
for investments in farm co-operatives. The data on 
the Canadian debt and investment ratios for the 
years 1960 to 1967 are shown in Table 3. 

Farm debts may be incurred as a result of receiving 
credit for many purposes and from tax levies. In 
Table 4, data are presented which indicate the distri- 
bution of total commercial farm debt by the purpose 
of the original loans in the various regions as indi- 
cated by a 1964 farm survey. It will be noted from 
this data that the purchasing of farms, land pur- 
chasing, refinancing mortgages and the buying of 
machinery and equipment accounted for over 60 
per cent of the total debt. Whether or not such a 
distribution of debt is representative of all farms and 
applicable at the present time can not be determined. 
It is probable that the proportion of debt on non- 
commercial farms would tend to differ since fewer 
land purchases are involved. 
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TABLE 3—THE RATIO OF FARM DEBT TO FARM INVESTMENT 
ERNE VPS LEI ML SE STP ES ES AS STE IT) SIR EPS RS WETS 


Investment in Estimated 
farm real Debt as total Debt as a 
estate, a per investment per cent 
Farm machinery and cent of of of total 
Year Debt livestock? investment farmersb investment 
millions of dollars per cent millions of per cent 
dollars 
TOGO eee eed Seis ea pe ead tee ke: PE ee 1,588.9 12,680.0 12.5 13,948.0 11.4 
TOG Lon NRO RP” Seacereerae ' e ae Fee 1,768.4 lomiooe2 13.4 14,475.1 WA 
1962) ge ABU Se og eee is, cacy en ene eRe we 1,991.9 13,684.0 14.6 15,052.4 13.2 
VOCS Boy Pe EE coc s ene e 2,261.9 14,541.0 15.6 15,995.1 14.1 
co MCE, SU, eats US ARN eet Set arren rT 2,568.9 15,790.1 16.3 17,369.1 14.8 
SOS Seale rap: aap cee oes ts acither Ont, eRORES Sree) 2,947.7 17,286.8 74a 19,015.5 ioe’ 
OG G00 ie a API ae eit a oa ane ni ee SOLOKG 19,224.0 17.6 21,146.4 16.0 
TOG 7 ae ces ieee es. ine eg i an a a 3,859.9 21,186.0 18.2 23,304.6 16.6 


4 Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


b Dominion Bureau of Statistics data plus an additional ten per cent for investments other than farm real estate, machinery 
and livestock. 


TABLE 4—DISTRIBUTION OF FARM DEBT BY PURPOSE OF LOANS ON COMMERCIAL FARMS, BY REGIONS, 
1963° 


British Prairie Maritime 
Purpose Columbia Provinces Ontario Quebec Provinces Canada 
a ee ee 
per cent 

Purchase of farnis, ocr oe eee 50.2 41.7 49.8 36.0 34.7 43.7 
Purchaseladditional land) sss 8.6 15.2 6.6 Teeth 6.2 10.3 
Land improvement... 4.047 .A-G¢.400e 4 1.9 0.8 1.8 3.2 Ust/ ile 
Rofinancenmonqage se re ene 8.4 0.9 Tl tile2 4.7 5.4 
New houses ey ken ot che Pipe 3.9 el 3.5 2a 3.0 
Other buildinds:.a% ...sn.fe. a Be ee ee ee 2.5 2.4 4.6 BIO 3.9 3.6 
Breeding: stock) e. Se: a Se ot 9 ees 3.4 Se 1.4 VES) 1.8 OS 
Machinery and equipment............... TheP2 ors Us Uttet 14.2 11.4 
PURCHASE OF LmICKS.c2 4a ti. Beene 0.8 2.4 0.7 les 2.6 1.6 
PUTCNASO G8iCarG. 25 cha us ae eo lez 1.9 1.4 1.4 al lists 
UTChASClOfGed CS ea nea —b 3.7 PAT 0.3 0.3 Pas" 
Purchase'of poultry 0: %.. sea eee eee 0.0 0.1 0.4 0.2 — 0.2 
Purchase.of feed ce <) <a Bee 1.3 0.4 2.0 Sel 1.1 1.4 
Purchase of fertilizers 22. «052.4 te 0.0 0.2 0.5 0.6 8.4 0.8 
Other operating costs. 4.0.0 .045-45..-5.. 6.0 3.4 7.0 12 9.4 4.7 
Consolidationtof debts..u 34-45 & ep eck Pa let 1.6 4.7 4.3 at 
Household appliances................... 0.2 0.2 0.1 0.4 0.1 0.2 
Familycliving te oa ac. eo ee 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.6 0.4 0.2 
Establishing dependent in farming........ 1.4 0.6 0.1 lds = 0.6 
EMOrggn@iesa 4. Se ee ee 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.0 0.1 
DEC CEy. 84 Sa SA te Ad hg ie le et pele 0.0 0.9 0.2 0.1 1.6 0.5 
Establishing non-farm enterprises........ — 0.1 0.4 3.0 — 0.7 
ttle. 6, a RE ee penne Rew meen 1 Und? 1.9 1.4 0.5 1.6 
All purposes @ oto eee ae 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


2 F. A. Mooney and R. S. Rust, An Investigation of Farm Credit on Commercial Farms, Economics Branch, Department 
of Agriculture, Ottawa. : 


b Signifies purposes not reported. 


Very little annual information on farm credit is 
available which would facilitate the making of 
provincial statistical summaries on agricultural 
credit or on the extent of farm credit used by specific 
farm types. Such breakdowns are presently only 
possible as a result of farm surveys. In view of the 
value of such a breakdown for research purposes, 
data are presented in Table 5 which indicate the 
distribution of farm debt between farm types and 
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between regions as it is estimated to have existed on 
commercial farms at the end of 1963. 

There are indications that a shortage of money by 
some credit sources, changing policies and higher 
interest rates during the latter part of 1967 and the 
greater part of 1968 slowed down the steady expan- 
sion in farm credit activity that has been so evident 
for several years. Between 1951 and 1961 there was 
a 29.6 per cent decrease in the number of census 


farms and between 1961 and 1966 a further decrease 
of 11.7 per cent. Many of these farms were absorbed 
or amalgamated into commercial farm units. Between 
1951 and 1961, the number of commercial farms 
increased by 10.9 per cent, and between 1961 and 
1966 a further increase of 6.9 per cent occurred. The 
steady increase in the average size of farm and to 
some extent the increase in the number of commer- 
cial farms has resulted from the purchasing of non- 
commercial units. At least 44 per cent and possibly 
50 per cent of farm debt at the end of 1963 was due 
to farm and land purchases (Table 4). Since owners 
of small non-commercial farms are more likely to 
sell land than lease it and because there is a need for 
many commercial farms to further expand acreage, 
the demand for credit for land purchasing is likely 
to remain strong. 

It is possible that higher interest rates, coupled 
with slightly higher land prices may shift some of 
this demand towards credit for farm intensification 
purposes. On the other hand, the increasing cost of 
inputs associated with farm intensification and the 


scarcity of suitable labor will probably prevent a 
rapid change in this direction. As farms become more 
highly commercialized credit requirements may be 
expected to increase. It is evident that there will be a 
need for the continued development of sound credit 
programs and policies to enable farmers to increase 
incomes and to maintain or improve their com- 
petitive position in domestic and international 
markets. 


FOOTNOTES 


() R. S. Rust, How Much Farm Credit In Canada?, The 
Economic Annalist, Economics Branch, Canada Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Vol. XXXIII, No. 1, February 1963, 
pp. 8-12. 


R. S. Rust, Farm Credit Expansion In Canada, Canadian 
Farm Economics, Economics Branch, Canada Department 
of Agriculture, Vol. 1, No. 1, April, 1966, pp. 23-26. 


R. S. Rust, The Growth of Agricultural Credit In Canada, 
Canadian Farm Economics, Economics Branch, Canada 
Department of Agriculture, Vol. 2, No. 2, June, 1967, 
pp. 16-18. 


Ratios are based on data supplied by the Farm Credit 
Administration, Washington D.C. September, 1968. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


TABLE 5—DISTRIBUTION OF FARM DEBT ON COMMERCIAL FARMS BY FARM TYPE AND REGION, 1963° 


British Prairie Maritime 
Farm type Columbia Provinces Ontario Quebec Provinces Canada 
per cent 
Daly erie are. See eaten ett ek. RON ayes 2 5.4 28.8 67.0 2201, 23.6 
PiVEStOCK 4. 3 tae ee eat ees ee ee Aides 33.8 43.3 17.8 Silo 33.4 
Poultivas ort ee ates Asoc ees eee Ge ¢ 6.1 1.3 2.9 Se —b 22 
Wheater prereset. fae hee rt N STU. _- 35.2 0.4 _. _— 17.8 
Smalltorainss tee tee te eke A — 17.6 5.6 0.1 0.2 10.5 
RieldicropSas seen ate eh. ats: ates 23 4.6 10.0 4.2 31.2 6.5 
Eruitiand vegetable........2.....60..50. 27.0 — 7.3 5.0 9.4 3.9 
EOrestry ero hl. ee ah RT, RE —_ 0.0 —_ 0.4 1.6 0.1 
Others ne ae We ee kok pie 0.4 PA ETE aS B35) 2.0 
AMY DOS Frc Sore -eicet eer orrens - Seu ota 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Regional as a per cent of total debt....... Sh 49.1 30.6 14.8 2.0 100.0 


a F, A. Mooney and R. S. Rust, An Investigation of Farm Credit on Commercial Farms, Economics Branch, Department 


of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
b Signifies farm types not sampled. 
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NATIONAL FARM PRODUCT MARKETING LEGISLATION 
AND ORGANIZATION 


J. D. F. Kidd and G. A. Hiscocks. 


The growing involvement of large corporations in 
farm products marketing and production raises the 
question as to whether farms will remain as an im- 
portant independent sector in the overall economy 
of Canada. Particular sectors of farm production, 
for example, poultry meat, eggs, livestock feeding 
and fruit and vegetables, appear very susceptible to 
the inroads of industrialization. Smaller firms that 
are processing and marketing farm products have 
been more subject to these trends toward large 
corporate organizations than have farmers. In view 
of these developments alone, there is reason for 
farmers, in association with governments, to evaluate 
their competitive market position, and to develop 
new forms of organization, such as national mar- 
keting boards, that will contribute to their ability 
to survive and to protect their way of life in farm- 
ing. 

In considering the desirability of national market- 
ing plans for farm products, careful attention should 
be given to the advantages of large scale organiza- 
tions in connection with the production and market- 
ing of farm products. These advantages seem to rest 
upon the ability of large economic organizations to 
plan and manage the markets in which they operate, 
both on the input or buying side and on the output 
or selling side of their operations. In fact, through 
the corporate device of horizontal and vertical 
integration, many of the stages in the marketing 
process for industrial products, and to an increasing 
extent, many of the steps in the marketing of farm 
products, have either been eliminated or effectively 
controlled. This concentration of several phases of 
production and the elimination of the need to go 
through the market place at every phase is one of 
the important features of the industrial system at the 
present time. 

The influence and control over a number of 
sectors of the production and marketing process 
which these large organizations obtain through 
vertical or horizontal integration enables them to 
organize on a large scale and with reasonable 
stability of costs. Thus there is greater assurance of 
return on capital and this facilitates the generation 
of new capital and the application of new technology. 
A number of these corporate giants already exist 
within the food-feed economy of Canada. 

Even so, most of agricultural production and 
marketing is still composed of a large number of 
relatively small production units all making inde- 
pendent decisions as to production plans and timing, 
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place and size of marketings. There are some signi- 
ficant advantages to be gained by farmers from a 
national marketing organization designed to operate 
to their benefit. Such a national marketing agency 
for farm products would probably employ many of 
the techniques of market management that are 
employed by the large corporate organizations. This 
would involve planning of Canadian and export 
market requirements in order to co-ordinate pro- 
duction and marketing programs with the overall 
demand at a reasonably stable and adequate price 
level. The agency could also undertake at a national 
level the promotion of food products. Marketing 
research and development could be another im- 
portant function of the national agency. 

The British North America Act divides marketing 
powers between the Federal and the Provincial 
Governments. Agricultural marketing within a 
province is under the jurisdiction of the province, 
but inter-provincial and export trade is under the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government. Thus the 
establishment of a regional or national organization 
with powers to control marketing both within a 
province, between provinces and for exports and 
imports, raises a number of legal issues. There are 
several ways in which national marketing agencies 
could be organized and it is useful to develop a few 
models to illustrate these. At the same time, some 
indication of the range of possible structures and 
activities within any particular model can be con- 
sidered. Because the operations of a national agency 
would require legal sanction in an area of joint 
federal-provincial jurisdiction, legal considerations 
as well as economic considerations are equally 
important in evaluating the feasibility of these 
models. However, in illustrating these models, prior 
consideration has convinced us of their relevance 
within the legal framework of Canada. The economic 
aspects of these models are discussed within the 
context of various legislative situations that are 
believed to be realistic. 


MODEL A: NATIONAL CO-ORDINATION 
OF PROVINCIAL PLANS 


Provincial marketing boards for a number of farm 
products that are produced and marketed widely in 
Canada are operating in one or more provinces of 
Canada. Several of these producer marketing boards 
have been delegated federal powers under the Canada 


Agricultural Products Marketing Act. These powers 
relate to the extension of federal controls over inter- 
provincial and export marketings, and complement 
controls over intra-provincial marketings derived 
from provincial marketing legislation. 


The various provincial plans are operating in 
Canada without any formal co-ordination of inter- 
provincial and export marketings. In effect, a com- 
petitive market situation prevails—either among 
producer boards in the various provinces and/or 
among organized producers and unorganized pro- 
ducers. A difficult situation could develop if a pro- 
ducer marketing board in any particular province 
undertook an agressive marketing program, and 
reduced selling prices in other provinces below 
selling prices in the home province. Such action 
would constitute a form of price discrimination and 
would be injurious to producer interest in the other 
provinces and to consumer interest in the home 
province. 


The development of some form of effective 
national co-ordination of provincial marketing plans 
may be required. It would be possible for the 
provincial marketing boards to establish a joint 
national agency to which the Federal Government 
would delegate its powers, under the Canada Agri- 
cultural Products Marketing Act. This kind of 
arrangement would appear to be most feasible in the 
case of products such as live broiler chicken, live 
turkeys and hogs for slaughter, which do not move 
extensively in either inter-provincial or international 
trade but where the production developments and 
price relationships between the provinces are im- 
portant. 

The joint agency would be responsible for co- 
ordinating the production, marketing and pricing 
policies of the producer boards. This might be 
relatively simple in the case of broiler chicken where 
provincial production corresponds quite closely to 
provincial market requirements, but it would be 
more difficult in the case of turkeys and hogs, where 
there is a larger volume of inter-provincial and 
foreign trade in processed products. If the producer 
boards decided to determine and to allocate a 
national quota through their joint agency, the joint 
agency could also use federal powers to regulate 
inter-provincial and export trade in the designated 
products. Provincial price levels would presumably 
have to be set in relation to the allocation of market- 
ing quotas among the provinces, and to the national 
distribution of processed products. That is, the 
regional price pattern for live turkeys, for example, 
would reflect the cost of distribution from surplus to 
deficit markets within the country. 


Under this arrangement, the main functions of 
producer boards would involve the administration 


of quotas among producers and the negotiating of 
live product prices with the processors. These 
functions are in reality of an administrative nature 
rather than of a marketing nature. As is the situation 
at present, the processing and marketing functions 
for poultry, meat and hog products would continue 
to be handled by the existing markets with little or 
no control or regulation by the national agency. 


A joint national agency of producer boards would 
need to determine domestic and export market 
requirements and to co-ordinate the production 
and marketing programs of the producer boards. 
This should result in greater overall supply and 
price stability. Product promotion and marketing 
research could be undertaken by the national agency 
and financed on a joint basis by the producer boards. 


The main difficulty with this type of plan appears 
to be the problem of reaching mutual agreement 
among producer boards and among governments on 
the principles and practices of market sharing. There 
is some danger that prices of the regulated product 
may be unduly raised, and that cost reducing changes 
in the location and organizational structure of 
producing and marketing firms may be inhibited 
under the provisions of the plan. 


MODEL B: NATIONAL MARKETING BOARD 


In constrast to the arrangement where federal 
powers are delegated to a joint provincial agency, 
some situations may require delegation of provincial 
powers to a federal agency. This arrangement might 
be quite applicable for apples and potatoes where 
production controls would appear to be ineffective in 
planning crop output to correspond with market 
requirements. Yield variability, which is largely 
related to the uncertainty of weather, accounts for 
most of the annual variation in crop output. In 
addition, these products are moved extensively in 
both inter-provincial and international trade largely 
in the natural form having been subject only to 
grading and packing. 

A central selling agency for apples and potatoes 
at the national level might be able to perform im- 
portant functions related to marketing and price 
stabilization. In past years, producer incomes from 
the sale of these crops have been unstable because of 
the variability of crop production in Canada and 
because of price fluctuations in export markets. 
Although the main market for both these products is 
for fresh use in Canada, price levels in export markets 
have a significant influence on the domestic price 
levels, especially for potatoes. 


In addition to the export market, a smaller but 
important processing outlet exists as an alternative 
to either the fresh domestic market or to the export 
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market. For apples, this utilization is largely a 
salvage operation for culls and for varieties and 
grades which are marginal for fresh or export 
markets. Under conditions of plentiful supplies, a 
national marketing board could ensure that a larger 
percentage of the crop was directed to processing, 
thereby easing downward price pressures on the 
domestic fresh market. 

The national marketing board could establish a 
trading arm or it could designate a central selling 
agency or it could instruct the trade. Registered 
warehouses (grading, packing and storage) could be 
licensed as agents of the national board. The central 
selling agency could consist of a sales planning 
section that would develop a marketing strategy on 
the basis of crop prospects and market requirements 
for the products. The marketing plan would include 
a storage program for fresh products related to the 
requirements of the domestic and export markets. A 
storage program for processed products could also 
be instituted under conditions of excessive pro- 
duction. Price pooling among producers would also 
be possible. 

The main advantage of a national selling agency 
would appear to be that aggregate producer returns 
from the sale of the crop could be increased as 
compared with aggregate returns under present 
marketing arrangements. The main problem would 
appear to involve reaching agreement among pro- 
ducer boards on the quantities, varieties, qualities, 
etc. of product to be diverted to secondary market 
outlets. 


MODEL C: 
A NATIONAL MARKETING COMMISSION 


A type of organizational structure that was 
recommended by the Egg Marketing Conference 
(June 1968), sponsored by the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture, was called the national commission 
approach. This would differ from a national board 
in that it would involve joint planning of production, 
marketing and pricing with producer boards at the 
provincial level. It would differ from Model A largely 
in its legal basis. Model A requires the provinces to 
set up a joint agency to which the Federal Govern- 
ment delegates powers and this model requires the 
Federal Government to establish a commission 
with joint planning by provinces and possibly 
delegation of powers by provinces. The producer 
boards would administer marketing quotas within 
each province. The national commission could 
perform the following functions: 

(1) Determine Canadian and export egg require- 
ments for both table and processing eggs. 
Estimated egg requirements could be set in 
relation to a domestic price target for shell 
eggs. 
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(2) The national quota could be allocated to 
provincial boards according to a principle or 
mechanism that is still to be resolved. The 
allocation of national quota was the major 
point of disagreement among producers at the 
Egg Marketing Conference. The Conference 
Report expressed confidence that conflicting 
regional producer interests in this matter 
could be negotiated and settled. 

(3) The commission could exercise federal powers 
to regulate the inter-provincial trade in shell 
eggs within Canada. It is not envisaged that 
the commission would become involved in the 
physical distribution of shell eggs in Canada, 
but would merely ascertain that provincial 
marketings were kept within the limits of 
prior agreements on market sharing. 

(4) The commission could also exercise similar 
powers with respect to international trade in 
shell eggs, and the Conference recommended 
that the commission be sole agent with author- 
ity to import eggs. It was argued in the Con- 
ference Report that this power was necessary 
in order to insure that surplus or dumped im- 
ported product would not undercut the 
domestic marketing program. It was not en- 
visaged that the commission would restrict 
imports whenever domestic price levels were 
above target price levels. 

(5) Another function of the commission would be 
to purchase and divert shell eggs to further 
processing whenever heavy seasonal produc- 
tion was causing intolerable pressure upon 
domestic price levels. It was suggested that 
this function would be relatively minor and in 
the nature of price insurance. A major object- 
ive of the commission would be to encourage a 
reliable and adequate supply of high. quality 
eggs, but it was recognized that uncontrollable 
natural factors still influence the level of egg 
production throughout the year. Various 
forms of promotion, advertising, etc., would 
undoubtedly be used in addition to diversion 
to processing, but this is a matter in which the 
commission would gain new knowledge from 
experience and research. 

(6) Promotion and marketing research were 
recognized as being another important func- 
tion of the commission. 

As is the case with Model A and B, one of the 
main difficulties with Model C is the area of market 
sharing. The delegation to the commission of inter- 
national trading powers is also a matter which 
requires a good deal more consideration. The prin- 
cipal advantage of the commission approach for 
eggs is that supply and price instability of the egg 
market could be considerably reduced. 


LEGISLATION, STRUCTURE AND FINANCING 


The various models of new marketing forms for 
farm products do not exhaust all the possible varia- 
tions. As has been pointed out earlier, it is believed 
these models constitute the most important main 
forms that are feasible from the legal as well as from 
the economic points of view. In order to be brought 
into existence, new or amended farm marketing 
legislation at the national and provincial levels may 
be necessary. At the federal level, this may take the 
form of a general marketing act which would be 
sufficiently broad to encompass the alternative forms 
of organization, or it may take the form of special 


acts, such as the Canadian Dairy Commission Act, 
for individual products. 

There are many other features which have not 
been considered here. For example, the structure of 
these new organizations from the point of view of 
representation of producer, trade, consumer or 
government interests in the formulation and execu- 
tion of their policies, is an important factor. Should 
it be considered desirable, it seems probable that 
these organizations could derive all of their revenue 
directly from the market rather than from govern- 
ments, but the matter of financing is also important 
if new market organizations are to be developed on 
a national basis for agricultural commodities. 
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STARTING POSITION AND PATTERN OF DEVELOPMENT OF STARTING 
FARMERS IN THE ROSETOWN-ELROSE AREA OF SASKATCHEWAN 


R. G. Wiens 


Two of the trends that have been taking place in 
western agriculture over the past several decades are 
the increase in farm size and the increase in land 
values, both of which have increased the difficulties 
of gaining entry into the farming industry. The in- 
crease in farm size has been constant after the 
immediate post war adjustment. This set of events 
has forced a change in the agricultural ladder. This 
was the process by which many young men are said 
to have climbed to farm ownership (/) and consisted 
of four major rungs or stages. These were unpaid 
family labor on parents’ farm, hired man, tenant 
operator and owner operator. Now the vastly in- 
creased capital requirements for a viable farming 
unit have modified considerably the path of entry. 
Important aspects of reaching farm ownership now 
are the substantial aid of relatives who are already 
established in the farming industry, renting all or 
part of the farm unit, government credit policies 
and off-farm employment. 

A survey was taken of 28 farmers in the Rosetown- 
Elrose area of Saskatchewan, who had started farm- 
ing within the last 10 years. Twenty-seven of these 
28 farmers started with help from relatives, 26 rented 
some land during the initial years of farming, 14 
used Farm Credit Corporation financing, 12 had 
used Farm Improvement Loan financing, and 22 
had off-farm employment for some of the initial 
years of farming. 

The purpose of this survey, taken in June 1968, 
was to help answer questions such as: who are the 
people who are starting out in the agriculture in- 
dustry today, and what progress are they able to 
make towards establishing an ‘‘economic” size of 
farm unit within a reasonable period of time? 


CHARACTERISTICS OF STUDY AREA 


The data were collected from the R.M. of Monet 
No. 257 and the R.M. of St. Andrews No. 287. Most 
of the land in these two rural municipalities consists 
of Regina Heavy Clay soil. This means that the 
land in these rural municipalities is characterized by 
smooth, nearly level topography with a high per- 
centage of cultivated land. The cultivated land is 
characterized by its dark greyish-brown color, 
granular structure and the absence of stones, gravel 
and alkali sloughs (2). Most important of the crops 
grown is wheat, because this soil is among the best 
for wheat growing in Saskatchewan. 

About 32 per cent of the R.M. of Monet is com- 
munity pasture, and about 54 per cent is Class IV 
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or Class V land, excellent for grain production. The 
R.M. of St. Andrews is 83 per cent Class IV and 
Class V land. 

Because of the high percentage of excellent grain 
growing soil, many of the farms specialize in grain 
production. Only a few of the farms, 20 per cent, 
had a commercial sized beef enterprise. There was a 
slight increase, since 1959, in the percentage of farms 
which had no cattle and a slight decrease in the 
number that had cattle only for home consumption, 
indicating that there is a trend towards specialization 
of enterprises rather than having small operations 
taking time from the major farm business. This trend 
was much more marked in other livestock enter- 
prises, with the population of hogs, sheep and 
poultry declining rapidly. 

The main commercial centres in these two muni- 
cipalities are Rosetown and Elrose. A number of 
smaller centres, Zealandia, Sovereign, Houghton 
and Glamis, are scattered throughout the district. 

The Rosetown-Elrose area is generally thought of 
as being dominated by large farms. However, in 
1959, a survey in the area showed that more than 
half of the farms were one section or less and about 
one-fifth of the farms were one-half section or less. 
The average farm size in that year was 724 cultivated 
acres. By 1964, the average size had increased to 
870 acres and the number of farms had decreased by 
13 per cent, from 523 to 445 farms (3). 


CRITERIA FOR SELECTING THE SAMPLE 


Asis mentioned above, the purpose of the survey was 
to study the initial position and development pattern 
of beginning farmers. The relevant period of time 
chosen was 10 years as this allowed comparisons of 
development patterns of the farm units and yet was 
applicable to today’s farm size structure. A list of 
30 farmers in this category was made from local 
farm and non-farm contacts. The list was not 
exhaustive. 

Although the Rosetown-Elrose area was chosen 
partly because of its grain farming emphasis, no 
restrictions were placed on size or number of enter- 
prises per farm. The only condition was that the 
individual had been farming for 10 years or less. 
A total of 28 farmers was interviewed. 


INITIAL POSITION 


From the data gathered from the sample of 28 
farmers, the following picture of the beginning 
farmer and his farm emerged. 


The Farmer 


Age and Education—At the time these farmers 
first rented or purchased land under their own name, 
the average age was 21 years. Thirteen were 20 
years old or younger; 11 were 21 to 25 years old; 
and four were more than 25 years of age. Twenty 
had finished high school and some were still going 
to school in the off-season. The average number of 
years of formal schooling was 12.5 years (Table 1). 


Off-Farm Employment—Ten of the 28 farmers 
had off-farm employment when they started farming. 
Of these farmers, seven had casual employment in 
the local area and the other three had slack season 
employment away from the local area. The average 
off-farm earnings for this group was $2,226 per year 
and the average for all farms was $795 per year 
(Table 2). 


Farm Residence and Living Costs—There are three 
important aspects of living costs: 1) whether a 
separate residence is maintained by the farmer, 2) 
whether residence is at one place for the whole year 
and 3) the family status. Only nine maintained a 
separate residence on or near their farms and two of 
these for the crop season only. Of these nine farmers, 
six lived in a house on rented land; two in a house 
on purchased land; and one rented a house separate 
from any farm land agreement. The other 19 farmers 
when starting to farm lived with their parents but 
10 of these for the crop season only. Thus, in terms 
of accommodation only one farmer did not have 
living accommodation on his farm or with his 
parents. 

Family status is the third significant factor affect- 
ing cash living costs. Twenty were single when 
starting to farm. 

The distribution of cash living costs was as fol- 
lows: less than $2,000 for 14 farmers; $2,000 to 
$2,999 for 8 farmers; and $3,000 and over for 6 
farmers. The average was $1,996 (Table 3). 


The Farm 


Land Base—The beginning farmer worked an 
average of 450 acres in his first year, owning 83 
acres and renting 367 acres. Of the 28 farmers, only 
8 owned some land at the time they started. The 
average amount of land owned by these 8 farmers was 
291 acres. Of these 8 farmers, 4 also rented land, an 
average of 273 acres, giving them an average total 
land base of 564 acres, 52 per cent of which was 
owned. This compares with the average land base of 
450 acres, of which only 18 per cent was owned for 
all 28 beginning farmers. 

Of the eight farmers who owned land, six pur- 
chased this land from non-relatives, one purchased 
some land from a parent and some from a non- 
relative, and one farmer had the land given to him 


by his father. Six of the seven buying land from non- 
relatives borrowed all the money for the purchase 
and one farmer made a 16 per cent cash down pay- 
ment out of savings he had accumulated. Five out 
of the seven farmers used Farm Credit Corporation 
financing; one borrowed from the bank; one from 
the Credit Union; and the land bought from the 
parent was on an agreement for sale. Six used their 
parents’ land as collateral for their loans and one 
used non-farm property which was a house in town. 
These six farmers had no security to put up for their 
loans, but they were able to obtain the loans by 
using the titles to their parents’ land as collateral. 
If this had not been available, they would not have 
been able to obtain the money from the Farm Credit 
Corporation, and quite possibly not at all. 

Twenty-four of the sample of 28 farmers rented 
land when they started farming, an average of 428 
acres each. The most common rental agreement used 
was a one-third crop share lease, with the landlord 
paying the taxes. Seven farmers had all their rental 
contracts with non-relatives. Relatives, unless other- 
wise specified, refers to brother, sister, uncle, aunt 
or parent. 

Size at Time of Starting—One of the trends shown 
is the starting size of farm as related to the time of 
starting. The farmers who started between 1958 and 
1961 inclusive (six of them) had an average total 
land base in their first year of 414 acres. The average 
land base in the first year of farmers who started 
between 1962 and 1964 (11 of them) had 395 acres, 
a slight decrease from the previous group. However, 
in the group that began farming in the 1965-1967 
period (11 of them) the average for those starting in 
1967 alone (5 of the 11), is up to 594 acres. A correla- 
tion analysis of the relationship between the year 
started and the starting size of farm shows that the 
relationship is highly significant. The correlation 
coefficient expressing this relationship is .758. 

Machinery Requirements—Most of the farmers 
had little or no capital to invest in machinery in 
their first year of farming. Besides, it was usually 
not necessary for them to have their own equipment 
because most had their father’s equipment available 
for use. 

Fifteen of the farmers worked for their fathers 
during the first year and used their fathers’ equip- 
ment in exchange. Two farmers began buying the 
full line of equipment from their parents through an 
agreement for sale; three rented the full line for 
cash; two had equipment included in their rental 
contract; one paid cash for all equipment, and one 
began purchasing a part interest in his father’s line 
of equipment through an agreement for sale. The 
four remaining farmers contributed the use of their 
ownequipmenttosupplementthefullline ofequipment 
of their parents. Only three farmers borrowed money 
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to buy machinery, and these all did so through the 
bank with a Farm Improvement Loan. 

Building Requirements—The situation for buildings 
was similar to that for machinery; the beginning 
farmers had little or no capital to invest in buildings. 
Seventeen farmers simply used their fathers’ build- 
ings for grain storage and machinery storage, if any 
of the machinery was their own. Eight farmers 
used buildings which were rented and two purchased 
land with buildings included. One farmer had a 
combination of the above arrangements. 


PATTERN OF DEVELOPMENT 


The Farmer 

Education Level—The mean education of all the 
farmers as of 1967 was 12.7 years, an increase of 
only .2 years per farmer (Table 1). This seems to 
indicate that most of these farmers completed their 
education before they began their farming careers. 
Some of them, however, were still in the process of 
completing the requirements for a diploma in 
vocational agriculture, or a degree in agriculture. 

Off-farm Employment—It was expected that the 
percentage of farmers with off-farm income would 
decrease as the farmers built up their farm unit in 
terms of size. However, the opposite was true (Table 
2). The reason for obtaining off-farm employment 
was not specifically asked. However, it would appear 
that important reasons were the increasing debt 
obligation resulting from machine, building and land 
purchases and the increasing living cost associated 
with the establishment of family units. This trend was 
not only correlated with number of years farmed 
but also with time. In 1967, 71 per cent of the 28 
farmers had income from off-farm employment 

Living Accommodation and Living Costs—In their 
first year of farming, 19 of the 28 farmers (68 per 
cent), lived with their parents either the full year or 
during the summer only. Of the 23 who farmed in the 
second year, 16 had this type of living accomodation, 
i.e., 69 per cent of them. From the second year, 
there was a steady decline in the percentage who 
lived with their parents either full or part time, until 
in the ninth year none of the remaining farmers 
lived with their parents (Table 3). The trend was 
towards living on their own farms, either full time 
or for the crop season only. 

These 28 farmers also tended to increase the 
amount they spent on cash living costs the longer 
they farmed (Table 3). In their first year their average 
expenditure was $1,996. During the following years 
the amount spent increased steadily to a high of 
$4,433 in the ninth year. These costs included ex- 
penditures on semi-durable goods such as cars and 
furniture. Gilchrist (7), in his thesis, shows that 
consumption is a function of two factors, income and 
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family size. This coincides with the findings of the 
survey. Their average cost of living goes up because 
some of the 20 of those who were single when they 
started farming, married; and also, some had the 
size of their families increased by the addition of 
children. In addition, their income was increasing. 


The Farm 


Land Area—The average farm size in the second 
year of farming was 484 acres, compared with 450 
acres in the first year. The 34-acre increase in size 
was composed of an increase of 24 acres purchased 
and 10 acres rented. However, this purchase expan- 
sion is accounted for by only four farmers. One other 
farmer rented an additional 430 acres in his second 
year of farming. In addition, one farmer purchased 
land which was rented the first year. 

The 3 farmers of the sample who had farmed 9 
years when the survey was taken, had built up their 
farm size to an average of 1,437 acres from a starting 
size of 320 rented acres. These farmers rented 82 per 
cent of their land in their first year of farming; this 
percentage declined to 78 per cent in the fourth year, 
and then rose to 89 per cent in the ninth year. The 
owned acreage indicates that accumulation of equity 
was small. Farm expansion was by renting more land. 
This pattern indicates the young farmer was using 
his limited capital for non-land inputs to obtain a 
quick expansion of farm size. 

Machine Purchases—During the first six years 
there was an almost steady increase in the percentage 
of farmers who purchased some machinery. In their 
sixth year, 70 per cent of the farmers made additions 
to their existing machinery inventory. Then, in the 
seventh, eighth and ninth years, the percentage of 
farmers who bought machinery dropped to 33 per 
cent, 17 per cent and 33 per cent, respectively. This 
indicates that these farmers had probably built up 
their machinery inventory to the point where exten- 
sive purchases, or any purchases were not necessary. 
For those still farming in partnership with their 
fathers, it probably means that their machinery 
complement had built up to a point where their 
machinery plus that owned by their father was 
enough to cover the total land farmed. 

Reinvestment Capital—The generation of capital 
for farm expansion for the average starting farm 
size under modal operating arrangements is poten- 
tially substantial. On a starting farm unit of 450 
acres, 367 rented and 83 owned, an average yield of 
20 bushels per acre (the 1940 to 1966 average) on a 
two-thirds-one-third rotation with wheat at $1.70 
per bushel, and after paying the landlord one-third 
of the crop from the rented land, and deducting 
seed requirements the gross income per farm is 
approximately $6,700. In addition, he has off-farm 
earnings of about $800, bringing his gross income to 


$7,500. To determine the amount of this which is 
available for reinvestment, the following deductions 
must be made. In the modal farm arrangement the 
starting farmer had free use of machinery and equip- 
ment and thus the only farm expenses were cropping 
expenses of approximately $1,750 (4). In addition, 
he had living costs of approximately $2,000 a year 
and income taxes on this income would be $1,100. 
Thus, $2,650 a year are available for reinvestment 
and servicing of existing debts with the assumed 
yields and prices. He is able to invest this much 
money from a land base of this size because of the 
help he is receiving from relatives, usually parents. 
As was indicated earlier, almost all the machinery 
that works his land is his father’s, and the son simply 
contributes his labor input to his father’s land in 
exchange. Usually his father pays for all the variable 
inputs related to this machinery such as gas, oil, and 
repairs which means that he has virtually no cash 
expenses for his land except taxes, seed, fertilizer, 
and spray inputs. The son also uses either his father’s 
buildings or buildings on rented land for grain 
storage, so his cash expenditures for upkeep on 
buildings is also minimal. This means that he has 
almost all of the $2,650 for debt repayment and to 
build up his farm unit. If this farmer had been 
starting on his own by buying his own machinery 
and keeping it up, building and keeping up granaries 
plus other farm buildings in addition to variable 
costs, the difficulty of generating reinvestment capital 
becomes apparent. 

In the farm development process most of the 
farmers in the sample assumed all farm expenses by 
the sixth year and in addition, living costs increased. 
Thus, the amount available for debt servicing and 
reinvestment increased less than proportionately to 
farm size. The ending farm size of those farmers 
having farmed nine year was 1,277 acres. With the 
same yield, price and cost structure gross income 
after rent was $18,300. These farmers as independent 
operators now pay all expenses. These would be 
approximately $10,250 (landlord pays half the taxes) 
(5) (6). After adding $1,900 for off-farm income, 
deducting income taxes of $1,750 and living costs of 
$4,433, the amount left for principal and interest 
payment and reinvestment would be approximately 
$3,750. The income tax cost would be reduced if 
there were interest payments. This amount remaining 
for debt servicing and reinvestment is only $1,100 
higher than for the initial years of farming in spite of 
the much larger farm size and higher off-farm income. 
But now the farmer has assumed all the expenses of 
an independently owned farm unit and living costs 
have increased substantially. The eventual ownership 
of these units will involve a combination of continued 
substantial savings, large amounts of credit and 
inheritances. Nineteen would buy more land now if 


‘available’ and would need Farm Credit Corpora- 
tion financing and in most cases would require col- 
lateral from parents. An additional six farmers were 
not interested in buying more land since they were 
carrying a full debt load (all F.C.C. financed). 


SUMMARY 


It is observed from the information gathered that 
the starting farmer of recent years was young with a 
high level of education. As the technical demands of 
farming increase, the level of education of the start- 
ing farmer can be expected to continue to rise. In 
addition to the education they had when starting 
farming, some of them were in the process of going 
to school when they started farming and some of 
them went back for more schooling at some time 
after they started farming. 


These starting farmers depended heavily upon 
family assistance to get started. Most had close 
relatives, usually parents who were already estab- 
lished in the farming business. This situation offered 
several advantages. The young farmer had collateral 
available to borrow money; he had a line of ma- 
chinery available to work his land; he had buildings 
in which to store his grain; he had his father’s 
reputation to back him in obtaining rental contracts, 
and most of the time he had an excellent opportunity 
to reduce his living costs by living with his parents. 
These advantages have almost become necessities 
to gain entry into the farming business, the major 
reason for this being the tremendous rise in capital 
requirements for establishing an “‘efficient economic 
unit” of six to seven quarter sections of land. 


At the same time many of these farmers had other 
relatives who farmed in the district or else had 
retired from farming. This quite often presented 
excellent opportunities for renting or buying land, 
sometimes with preferential prices or rental contracts. 


The starting farmers made extensive use of govern- 
ment credit institutions. Most of them, when they 
borrowed money to buy land, borrowed it from the 
Farm Credit Corporation, using their parents’ land, 
as collateral. For buying machinery most of them 
used Farm Improvement Loans. These low interest 
loans are one more aid which they need to be able to 
build up an “economic” farm unit. Earnings from 
off-farm employment are significant for the whole 
period. All of these factors have allowed expenditures 
on living costs to be at “‘satisfactory”’ levels. How- 
ever, the per cent of farmed land rented by these 28 
farmers is substantially above the district average of 
approximately 25 per cent. Therefore, it can be 
expected that in the future some of these farmers 
will require large long-term loans to buy much of 
this rented land. 
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TABLE 1—EDUCATION LEVEL OF 28 FARMERS WHEN STARTING TO FARM AND AS OF 1968 


Starting Position Ending Position 

Number of Per Number of Per 
Education Level Farmers Cent Farmers Cent 
Less than 10 years............ 3 11 3 11 
1LO=12,Vyearsucs Si) tater. sete 2% 11 39 10 36 
1-2 years college. . Eee 10 36 9 32 
More than 2 years college. Seen 4 14 6 21 
Average Years.. : 12.5 2A7, 
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TABLE 2—SUMMARY OF OFF-FARM EMPLOYMENT INCOME FOR 28 FARMERS 


NN 


Number Per cent Average Dollar 
Year of of with Off-Farm Earnings for 
farming Farmers Employment All Farms 
SS ee eee 

Firste dis. Sr ere Pte Ge 28 SoLTé 795 
BOCOMURE 67 hia se wae: 5) 5! aay 23 47.8 787 
MY sie ee ie Sects Ale 21 61.9 1,048 
Fourthig.. oto. ee ees 17 70.6 1,118 
Fifth eae Sgt. Va ene cae 13 76.9 1,508 
Sith V7 S96.. opnenia Flan 10 90.0 2,135 
DOVOli ston kee Sh ee Ne ee 6 50.0 ‘el be? 
Eighth sae cee, Sieeee Lee 6 50.0 WAZ 


Ninth “eate S39 OMe. 27ree7 e 3 100.0 1,900 
a ee 
TABLE 3—SUMMARY OF LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS AND CASH LIVING COSTS 
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Living Accommodation 


Independently on Farm With Parents 
Years of Number of Cash Living Full Crop Season Full Crop Season 
Farming Farmers Costs Year Only Year Only Off-Farm 
dollars per cent 

First. 803. 29082 28 1996 21 i/ 32 36 4 
DOGO! ok eve et 23 1839 Pips 9 39 30 — 
tke oe eet a aye 21 2090 24 9 43 24 = 
Fourthiass. incest» 17 2088 35 12 29 24 — 
Fitth®) Ae 13 2553 31 15 39 15 — 
Sixth Ahi se te 10 2440 40 30 20 10 — 
OVOR CA 09 -cctccancs: 6 2708 50 33 — lz — 
Fights eee 6 3383 50 So — Ud — 
Ninth 200.004). Sodas 3 4433 67 SS — = = 


TABLE 4—TIME SERIES AND CROSS-SECTION SUMMARY OF FARM SIZE OF 28 FARMERS. 


Year of 


farming 1st 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 7th 8th 9th 


Number of farmers 28 23 21 UNA 13 10 6 6 3 


Average farm size 


(1) owned acres............. 83 116 122 142 208 191 424 443 159 
(2) rented acres. Aad EN.! OA 367 355 408 494 537) 556 626 742 1,118 
(3) total acres. , 450 471 535 636 745 747 1,050 1,185 eZ 7iZ 
Distribution in quarter sections - 
TBA STs Sea IS Pae, e 13 10 6 3 1 2 a= — — 
3-4.. a ere. ae 11 8 9 9 6 3 1 1 — 
a te PRON IRS nh eect dl 2 Fie. Peat 7) 3 5 6 3 “ 3 2 1 1 
7-8.. 1 — —- 1 1 1 1 72 1 
ala hs oa pain, bait wn a create — — — 1 1 1 2 2 1 
Years of active farming 
(1968 position) Ree tees Van 1 2, 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Average farm size (acres)....... 641 205 591 505 627 609 — 1,042 1,277 
Number of farms.............. 5 2 4 4 3 4 3 3 
Distribution in hee sections 
1-2.. 1 2 1 1 — 1 = — a 
3-4. 2 _ 1 2 2 2 1 — 
5-6. 1 — 2 1 1 1 — a 1 
(oe an eo 1 = — — — = — 1 1 
SP Te ORS ons is Aether att cr _ — — — — a= oa 1 1 
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POLICY AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENTS 


Ontario Bean Producers’ Marketing Order—An 
Order in Council has authorized the Ontario Bean 
Producers Marketing Board to sell graded pea beans 
and yellow-eyed beans on a co-operative plan. 

The Board will pay producers an initial price of 
$5.50 per hundred pounds of beans delivered. If the 
average wholesale price realized for the Beans is less 
than the initial price plus the average costs of carrying 
and processing, the Board will be paid the difference 
by the federal government. | 

The federal government will not make any pay- 
ments if the average wholesale price is more than 
$6.79 per hundred pounds. The total payments 
by the government cannot exceed $1 million. 


This agreement remains in effect until December 31, 
1969. (June 28, 1968) 


Director General Appointed—Dr. Glen R. Purnell 
has been named Director General of the Economics 
Branch. Dr. Purnell was Director of Economics for 
the Alberta Department of Agriculture from 1961 
until his federal appointment. (August 21, 1968) 


Senior F.C.C. Appointment—Dr. M. E. Andal has 
been appointed Economic Advisor to the Farm 
Credit Corporation effective October 1. Dr. Andal 
has been Director of the Farm Economics Services 
Division of the Economics Branch since 1964. 
(August 29, 1968) 


PUBLICATIONS 


ECONOMICS BRANCH PUBLICATIONS 


Economics of Grain—Fallow Rotations and Fertilizer 
Use in the Prairie Provinces, MacKenzie, J. G., 
Economics Branch, Canada Department of Agri- 
culture, Regina, Canada, 1968. Pub. No. 68/9, pp. 
iii+42. 

The economics of grain—fallow rotation and the 

effects of fertilizer use are discussed for low, medium 
and high productivity soils in the Dark Brown, 
Brown Black and Grey Wooded Zones of the Prairie 
Provinces. The most suitable length of rotation under 
various conditions is given for each soil zone. 
An Investigation of Farm Credit on Commercial 
Farms, Mooney, F. A. and R. S. Rust, Economics 
Branch, Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, 
1968. Pub. No. 68/8, pp. vit+88. 

Data on farm credit outstanding, interest rates 
and credit requirements of farmers are presented in 
this publication. Also included are farmers’ opinion 
of the terms and conditions of credit. 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Available in Canada from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 
The State of Food and Agriculture, 1968, Food and 
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Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 
Rome, 1968. pp. viii+205S. 


This annual report contains information on 
agricultural production, farm prices and incomes, 
trade in agricultural products, and foreign aid pro- 
grams as well as data on many other features of the 
world situation concerning food and agriculture. 
Comprehensive statistical tables are included. 


Fertilizers, An Annual Review of World Production, 
Consumption and Trade, 1966, Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, Rome, 1967. 
pp. viii+ 223. 

The purpose of this review is to record and analyze 
the production, trade, consumption and prices of 
fertilizers in the world as a whole and in the different 
countries and continents. In the Appendix tables 
detailed data are given for each country. 


Report of the First Session of the FAO Panel of 
Experts on Integrated Pest Control, Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations, Rome, 
1968: pp. iii +19. 

This publication reports on the objectives and 
methods of the FAO’s pest control programs. 


STATISTICAL APPENDIX 


AVERAGE PRICES OF SELECTED CANADIAN FARM COMMODITIES, VARIOUS MARKETS AND GRADES, 


a A SS ET ST ST SI I BI LOTT IEE LE PTI TET LT ERE ELE EI ER REE EG ISIE ELE, 


1967 
Commodity, grade and market Average July Aug. May June July Aug. 
CATTLE (weighted average prices at 
public stockyards) dollars per cwt. 
Good slaughter steers 
OVO OMe te eee ts, cece eee eae oh eee eae s,s cot 27.65 27.96 28.26 26.17 27.19 Pal 3 28.20 
NVINNIDPCQMREeee ce eet te Se on ern se oes 26.60 26.67 PLT. 26.48 27.31 27.61 28.26 
Gall pairs rele re econ cre aerate en sailors, mene ern 26.05 25.84 26.21 25.48 26.84 26.70 2124 
Good feeder steers 
AOKOMUO eos 2S ee OR 5 ee ee » See 28.70 29.50 29.50 29.45 30.00 30.06 29.99 
WVINTIDCO we 3 atmo. oe es oe Meee es ee le st 26.55 26.58 26.93 27.37 28.20 27.93 27.66 
Calgarya athe cos: wet oa: Pee) 5 ete ss: 26.40 25.94 25.98 26.65 27.29 27.05 Payee 
Good and choice veal calves 
IGKONCON Men Pets 2 eee a EMER oes 36.15 35.14 33.63 37.63 37.20 34.56 32.70 
WA ATATANI OC 0 1% o 6 5 Bee RRB ee oo, Haneda os Exc RRR 55 Sepm 38.85 36.47 36.98 40.49 39.99 36.32 33.97 
Edmonton te tres mee er rene rene ya ae ake 30.40 30.07 28.91 $8) 8 35.85 28.93 29.35 
HOGS (weighted average prices at 
public stockyards, Grade A dressed) 
STO GONLO Meteo Oe ML ae oes, aud ciate ote se 30.70 30.44 30.26 28.27 30.81 32.30 34.22 
WVinnipeGueer ae. cpiteeet ee thee ooo eee 28.55 27.82 28.46 26.65 28.82 30.38 33.78 
Calgary Meee aca. 3 Aes «Ree 27.05 26.61 26.76 24.06 26.10 27.63 30.55 
LAMBS (weighted average prices at public stock- 
yards, Good lambs) 
STOR OIALO waarmee restos tian xrsipaa ces eter tenes 26.65 33.46 29.51 43.22 37.28 34.53 27.43 
WAT QUANT }o.c @-b-closalg o's ORR aio ne GoRtIOS QG.crd Oemease 21.40 26.40 24.58 28.16 34.21 28.04 PM pepe 
CEG EVAY; So aa 5 Sod. ote De cheer Oo toto ayo Oe Se 20.40 22.97 21.22 PHT 28.38 24.78 22.04 
FLUID MILK (f.o.b. factory) 
Fl ali fax eter Onis Rte ce ee cin 6.24 6.10 6.45 6.45 6.45 6.45 6.70 
Montreal arcs en es eee ae cercen ccs ame ea 5.96 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
RRO KONO Me re ee erie ean cacenee riers oes aes 5.98 6.10 6.10 6.15 6.15 6.15 6.15 
Win DOO Maer eles rae ce ee: 5.84 5.97 5.97 5197, 5.97 5.97 5.97 
NATICOUV Clare tee an eye hk usta oy casa ae ree (oe 6.93 7.02 7.04 6.88 6.89 6.89 6.90 
MANUFACTURING MILK (average farm value)ad 
NoVarsocotiaueeee 2 oe ee eho ence te Bree 3.32 3.32 3.21 3.22 — _ 
NeWEBrUNSWICKkemeter ce oi. caer cles mecha oe Sal2 Salil 3.13 3.24 3.04 — — 
ONG DECOM er Anes cone te snore cncAcio te 3.32 3.33 3.34 S105 S30 — —_— 
Ontaniocienwe 5... 3.28 B20 3.26 3.28 3.26 —_— — 
STA NACo WMNEW Geos obo en Bemis oo Bo om oe Se 3.31 Sis! ool Se2 —_ — 
cents per Ib. 
BUTTERFAT (for butter, average farm value)ae 
Princes dwardulstanGae: ei wien aire eon 67.7 67.5 68.0 67.0 66.0 — — 
IDeOnOCee ee mr eae ee eee es 64.8 64.5 64.5 65.5 65.5 — — 
Ontal OCH ee ncrnic te: Scene se wen 61.3 61.6 61.5 61.7 61.5 — — 
SaskatChewalleactee toute oo een tear eee 62.5 62.3 62.3 62.3 61.2 — _— 
BrcishiColumbidemerira errr eee ese —- — _- -- — _ — 
EGGS (average paying prices at registered grading cents per doz. 
stations, Grade A Large) 
FAalifaxXtes Nc hee eb oe os Be eRe 36.3 29.8 Sie Slee 29.7 34.6 40.7 
SEMANSCIING Soa ce cree we nts bo weg eee Sor 29.2 37.9 Sle2 29.7 33.4 41.2 
TONG ON eee ee ric Oh eee na rope 33.4 28.5 Soul 28.8 27.6 30.9 38.0 
NVI DOG Meee iaren cote seins cies re. okt eet Sone 26.9 24.6 29.1 23.1 Px ee. 26.4 Seo 
NHATICOUIV OT rttere ctr secre oOre ae te tetas Oh eteeemer ode ettae 30.2 28.5 32.4 32.5 35.0 38.5 44.0 
BROILERS (average prices paid to growers No. 1 cents per Ib. live 
grade chicken under 5 lbs.) 
TO FON LO cra tee ew er ie te Bt ete oer en ka Se 19.6 19.5 19.3 21.0 Pale 2ie5 ile 
ECIMONnTON eyes ens cere ks ee eet wrg isi 21.0 20.2 20.2 22.0 22.0 papa. 22.4 
TURKEYS (average prices paid to growers, No. 1 
grade, 12-20 Ibs.) 
KONIC ON Sc os oan Hee ceenee koe Shes PSF / 23.0 23.1 Des 23.0 23.9 24.1 
EGmiontonemeter torte tor cine oe oer ees 25.4 —- 25.0 — oo --- — 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF SELECTED CANADIAN FARM COMMODITIES, VARIOUS MARKETS AND GRADES, (Continued) 


Ce SSS 


1967-68 1967 1968 


Crop year 
Commodity, grade and market Average July Aug. May June July Aug. 


_ CC OO rr 


dollars per cwt. 
POTATOES (Can. No. 1 Table, average prices to 


growers) 
Prince, Edward! island fh: .0s fack ce, eee. 1.51 1.50 1.90 PLAN 7/ 2.18 2.43 2.43 
New: Brunswick. 536.5, sue. nn ren. ee | Pz 0.85 leo 1.40 1.78 DELS 1.70 
Southwestern Ontario........................ 1.92 2.00 1.88 1.68 1.93 2.50 2.40 


cents & eights per bu. 
EASTERN GRAINS 


Oats (Ont. No. 2 White, f.o.b. shipping points).... 85 85 85 85 85 85 81/2 
Barley (Ont. good malting, f.o.b. shipping points). . 141/2 145 145 134/4 137 US7/ 128 /4 
Corn (Ont. No. 2 Yellow, f.o.b. Chatham, 15% 

moisture;-incarlots)) 2526 eS ede... (ae Sie 130/7 154 154/6 123/5 126/4 130 131 /4 
Soybeans (Ont. No. 2, f.o.b. Chatham)........... 278 304/7 300 272/1 269/2 269/5 270/3 


‘VESTERN GRAINS (basis in store Fort William / 
Port Arthur, less freight and elevator handling 


charges) 
Red Spring Wheat (No. 2 Nor.) 

Winnipegs tse. 5 Sees OS BE 179/5 190/6 188/1 179/3 180/6 180/5 181/7 

ReginaandiEdmontonai:. 220 0o or ees. 176/2 187/2 184/5 175/7 Mita? 177/1 178/3 
Durum Wheat (No. 1 C.W.A.D.) 

WINMIPOG. Olean He bE cy Oa dein ods tel ws 201 /2 209 218/5 186/6 192/6 192/5 193/2 

Regina and Edmoaton.ec sian at ieee ee 197/6 205/4 215/1 183/2 189/2 189/1 189/6 
Feed Wheat 

Winnipeg vaaweb.. seu eee aie ek 164/5 | 1174/6'+4172/5~ 9164/3 9165/61 65/6 a tee 

Regina and Edmonton...... 000... eee 161/2 WAL 169/1 160/7 162/2 162/1 163/3 
Oats (No. 1 feed) 

Winnipedes. <5. ae a. os: Bh en ee 82/4 79/7 82/4 82/5 82/2 81/7 76/5 

Meginia in 2. cam ae ae ee 80/4 HOLITE 80/4 80/5 80/2 79/7 74/5 

Edmonton es:*. Caemitack tee cae ee 78/4 75/7 78/4 78/5 78/2 77/7 72/5 
Barley (No. 1 feed) 

Winnipeg: 50. nak. ie cl ee 110/4 115/7 116/5 106/4 104 102/4 97/4 

Regina 23a e471 Oi ae ae 107/5 113 113/6 103/5 101 99/4 94/4 

Edmontons.cet haa Pac cates Deas eae S 104/5 110/1 110/7 100/6 98/2 96/6 91/6 
Rye (No. 2 C.W.) 

Winnipeg". 22 eee Oe ee a ees 120/3 129/4 W247 120/1 113/3 111/6 108/1 

FROQ ING ute Ae Ph cre SE Be oe er. 116/1 126/1 119/4 116/6 110 108/3 104/6 

EdMONtON ... i -caMiee. «cs a ee 113/6 A2A7/ 116/2 113/4 106/6 105/1 101/4 
Flaxseed (No. 1 C.W.) 

Winnipeg fon: . S256 2:2. Aes oe eee 336/6 325/2 340 344/6 341 /2 347 /4 337/4 

Regina 3 ou igin iss 2 cee eee ee eee 334/3 322 336/6 341 /4 338 354/2 334/2 

Edmonton) 3.40; (ae ee es 330 318/4 333/2 338 334/4 340/6 330/6 


Rapeseed (No. 1 C.W. basis in store Vancouver) 226/7 270/7 257/6 212/7 210/3 201 /6 207 /4 


SY 


a Since the average farm values for manufacturing milk and butterfat published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(D.B.S.) do not include the Federal subsidies, it is necessary to add, during the 12 months’ period ended March 21, 1968, the 
Federal payment of $1.21 per 100 pounds of milk testing 3.5% butterfat, of which 11 cents were retained for export aid. The 
net payment was made directly to producers at the equivalent rate of 31.42 cents per pound of butterfat. Similarly for 1968-69, 
$1.31 (less 15 cents) per 100 pounds should be added to manufacturing milk and 37.42 cents per pound (less 1 cent) to butterfat. 
The 1967 yearly average figure excludes the Federal payment of 85 cents per 100 pounds (less 7.3 cents for export assistance) 
for the January-March period. 


b The 1967 yearly average farm values for manufacturing milk and butterfat to producers in the Province of Quebec 
exclude a subsidy payment of 10 cents a pound butterfat, made by the Quebec Government, for the January-March period. 
The policy was terminated on March 31, 1967. 


° The 1967 yearly average farm values to producers in the Province of Ontario exclude a payment, made by the Ontario 
Government, for the January-March period of 25 cents a 100 pounds of manufacturing milk and secondary and excess fluid 
milk delivered to plants, basis 3.5% butterfat. For all cream grading Special and No. 1 the payment was 10 cents a pound 
butterfat. 


d Beginning January 1, 1968,a new D.B.S. series for the average farm value of manufacturing milk includes all milk 
used for manufacturing purposes. Milk used for the manufacture of butter was previously excluded. Comparable figures are 
shown for 1967. 

© Beginning January 1, 1968, a new D.B:S. series shows the price of butterfat in cream for manufacturing into butter 
(farm-separated cream) and is not comparable with the previously published series for butterfat, which included the butterfat 
in milk used for manufacturing into butter. Comparable figures are shown for 1967. 
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CHANGES IN FARM STRUCTURE AND BUSINESS SIZE 
IN THE RED DEER AREA OF ALBERTA, 1962-67 


J. H. Lovering, W. L. Oddie and L. M. L. Rokosh 


Continual change in agricultural markets and 
technology requires corresponding adjustments in 
farm businesses if they are to yield adequate levels of 
net income. Because of the relatively inelastic demand 
for farm products and the development and applica- 
tion of output-increasing technology, prices of farm 
products have declined relative to prices of farm 
inputs. Much of the new technology constitutes a 
replacement of labor by capital investment in equip- 
ment that requires large volumes of output for 
efficient use. Increasing labor costs, influenced by the 
non-agricultural sector, have tended to ensure the 
replacement of labor by capital. For these reasons 
one of the main farm adjustments is toward larger 
businesses which use equipment more efficiently and 
which have volumes of output sufficient to yield 
higher returns to labor although the net income per 
unit of product is small. 

Adjustments in farm business size are not easily 
made because they frequently require additional 
capital and skill. On this basis, general expectations 
lead to the hypothesis that adjustments in size tend 
to lag behind those needed for the best use of re- 
sources employed in agriculture. This hypothesis 
forms the basis of a research study (/) with the 
following objectives: (1) to examine the nature and 
extent of changes in farm business size and structure, 
(2) to determine whether or not existing businesses 
are of sufficient size to make good use of available 
resources, and (3) to estimate whether or not within 
a reasonable length of time the observed rate of 
change is sufficient to close any “efficiency gaps”’ that 
may exist. The present article is restricted to the first 
of these objectives. The other two objectives will be 
investigated as the study progresses. 

In the Parkbelt of the Prairie Provinces, changes in 
farm business size have been taking place slowly. 
Recent census data indicate, however, that this rate 
of change is increasing and suggest, therefore, the 
need for an appraisal of present resource use efficiency 
as well as the establishment of normative rates of 
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farm business growth. The Red Deer area of the 
Alberta Parkbelt was selected as an investigation 
site (2) for the following reasons: (1) 70 detailed farm 
business records for a wide range of farm sizes in 
1962 were available and in 1967 would permit the 
observation of changes over a five-year period for the 
same farm firms; (2) the adjustments and rate of 
change were likely to be significant because the high 
quality of the land resources would make additional 
investment in the farm business possible; and (3) the 
area had a substantial number of large, effectively- 
operated farms which would aid in the establishment 
of standards of size and efficiency applicable to 
Parkbelt farms. 


STUDY AREA 


The farms selected for study lie within the Black 
Soil Zone. Soils are typically well-drained loams 
developed on till and characterized by an undulating 
to gently rolling topography with few stones. A small 
number of farms have soils developed on alluvial 
lacustrine material. The soil rating on nearly all 
study farms is 7 on a scale that ranges from 1, the 
lowest quality, to 8, the highest quality (3). 

Penhold, Alberta, (4) is just west of the study area. 
At 28°F the frost-free period there is well in excess 
of the number of days established as necessary for 
maturing wheat at Lacombe, Alberta, which is about 
eight miles from Red Deer County (5). At 32°F, 
however, the frost-free period at Penhold (6) is 
considerably shorter than that required for maturing 
wheat at Lacombe. A recent study (7) of temperatures 
occurring at various topographical positions indicates 
that on clear nights temperature variations of 9°F 
are common where differences in elevation are as 
little as 100 feet and where the sites are separated by 
distances of less than one mile. Such data suggest that 
wheat production in some parts of the study area, 
particularly those to which cold air can drain, is 
attended by a considerable risk of frost damage. 


This may be one of several factors that influence 
farmers to sow relatively little wheat and to con- 
centrate more on barley and oats. 

In the period from May to August inclusive the 
study area receives almost 60 per cent of its annual 
precipitation (4). This percentage is higher than that 
in most areas of Alberta and Saskatchewan for the 
same period. The yearly variance in growing season 
precipitation is relatively small. For 12 years of the 
20 year period, 1947-1966, the May to August pre- 
cipitation was from 9 to 11 inches, for 5 of the years 
it was more than 11 inches, and for 3 of the years it 
was from 7 to 9 inches. Central Alberta is considered 
to be an area of high hail incidence (8), but few of the 
sample farmers carried hail insurance or indicated 
that hail was a source of severe loss in their operations. 

The study area lies within Red Deer County which 
is midway between the major market centres of 
Calgary and Edmonton. It is served by well-developed 
transportation facilities. In consequence feeder 
cattle, livestock feeds, and other farm services are 
readily available. A 1961 classification of agricultural 
areas of Canada according to main source of agri- 
cultural income (9) classed Red Deer County as “all 
livestock’’. This means that 70 per cent or more of the 
commercial census farms received most of their 
income from sales of livestock and livestock products. 
The same classification indicates that 60 to 70 per 
cent of the land in commercial farms is improved, 
that the total improved area per farm was between 


200 and 350 acres, and that the number of all cattle 
per farm was between 40 and 50 head. A study on a 
sample of 50 farms in 1962 (J0) indicated barley was 
the main cereal crop, occupying about 30 per cent of 
the improved land, followed by oats with about 12 
per cent and wheat at about the 5 per cent level. 
Tame hay and tame pasture were much more impor- 
tant than in other Parkland areas and accounted for 
more than a quarter of the improved land. Summer- 
fallow amounted to a little less than 20 per cent of 
the land. This is quite different from the usual 
Prairie grain farm rotation which leaves one-third 
to one-half of the crop land in fallow. For the same 
50 farm sample, income from livestock products 
accounted for two-thirds to three-quarters of the 
total farm receipts with cash crop sales providing 
about one-quarter of the receipts. 


CHANGES IN FARM BUSINESS SIZE 


The changes in the amount and direction of farm 
business size in the 1962-67 period are shown in 
Table 1. For study purposes a farm was considered 
to have changed in size over the five-year period if 
there was an increase or decrease in productive man 
work units, PMWU’s, (//) of more than 10 per cent. 
Farms with changes of 10 per cent or less in either 
direction were considered to be unchanged. 

The change in size is measured on the basis of the 
1962 records. Farms with less than 161 cultivated 


TABLE 1—CHANGES IN FARM BUSINESS SIZE IN THE RED DEER AREA OF ALBERTA, 1962 TO T9677 BY 


CULTIVATED ACREAGE AND DIRECTION OF CHANGE 


Cultivated Acreage in 1962 


Direction of Change 


Less than More than All 

Measure of Size 161 161 to 320 321 to 480 480 Farms Increased Unchanged Decreased 
—_— eee 
Péipcontiens wae tr. bees eed oe 11 By 26 26 100 45 32 23 
Mean cultivated acreage, 1962... 136 234 413 659 378 432 346 326 
Mean cultivated acreage, 1967... 143 270 449 762 428 528 369 S2O 
IZe@Cenichangde ae een eee ral Hays! 8.7 1D (6) 42 22a 6.6 —0.3 
PAIN MAUIS EDS ©. ae 148 283 435 704 415 449 410 358 
PMWU 1967447 pl ioe piesa 140 321 559 917 5S 708 408 291 
Permcentichande, eee sae —5.4 13.4 28.5 S0RS 24.1 Y/A7/ —0.5 —18.7 
Man equivalent, 1962........... Wo 1G) els 1.59 1.64 1.40 1.56 lee ipa 
Man equivalent, 1967........... 1.00 1.09 1.63 1.99 1.45 e741 1.26 Lcd KS) 
Ze m@Contchand cess ea ann —9.1 —3.5 25 PAV SS: SIGS) 9.6 0.8 —0.8 
Total farm investment (dollars), 

TIO tet oe Doon» ASRS Ah 28,699 43,140 64,855 121,839 67,659 80 , 854 55,787 56,873 
Total farm investment (dollars), 

196752. Cee ey ee eee ae 25,794 46,735 82,623 143,253 78,857 102.31 63,276 52,184 
Percent change: ))>.. oe ee —10.1 8.3 27.4 17.6 16.6 26055 13.4 —8.2 
ikotalracreage e962. oo saan 222 S25 512 858 501 575 435 427 
liotalkacreage. 19675 ee 224 365 O51 951 550 668 453 427 
PAEVe CELE, CMENING Eis aici som cers eine 9 canoes 0.9 23 La0 10.8 9.8 16.2 4.1 0 


SSS SLE a SES SS PS ST) 


aPMWU—productive man work unit. 

>Total investment in 1962 for the farms that ceased operation in the ensuing five years was $42,194, and there were 289 
work units per farm. 

cDeflated to the level of 1962. 


TABLE 2—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF BUSINESS BY DIRECTION OF CHANGE AND SIZE OF FARM, 


RED DEER AREA OF ALBERTA 


Size of Farms 


Direction of Change 


Cultivated Acreage in 1962 Increased Unchanged Decreased Ceased Total 
a ee ee NE —————————E——————————— 
per cent 
Boss thanaliol mcs. nf2..2t0e55- scy  hee ons pares as: 9 18 18 55 100 
NEE HO SD) s, 2 3,., oS eee ee ee 30 35 25 10 100 
SOLETOLAGOE SH, PEA Shh Sete ane Leer nh. de Site tLe Be 47 20 20 13 100 
Moredhanc430 Rec. tc. Sook Ce = disso. fumcieemnds. 58 BS, 9 8 100 


acres in 1962 increased from an average of 136 
cultivated acres to an average of 143 cultivated acres 
in 1967. In the sample of 70 farms nearly one-third, 
32 per cent, did not change over the five-year period. 
Forty-five per cent of the farms in the sample in- 
creased from a 1962 average of 432 cultivated acres 
per farm to a 1967 average of 528 cultivated acres 
per farm, an increase of 22 per cent. In just under 
one-quarter of the sample farms, 23 per cent, the 
average size of farm decreased from 1962 to 1967, 


that decreased or ceased operation is highest in the 
smaller size classes (Table 2). The relative importance 
of age to farm business growth is shown in Table 3. 
Although somewhat higher proportions of operators 
40 years or younger increased their farm business 
sizes compared with those who were 41 to 60 years of 
age, only 12 per cent of the operators over 60 years 
increased their farm business size. 


TABLE 3—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF BUSINES- 


SES BY AGE OF OPERATOR IN 1962 ACCORDING TO 
DIRECTION OF CHANGE, RED DEER AREA OF ALBERTA 


but it was a minimal decrease of | per cent. 

It may be inferred from Table 1 that the larger 
farms had the greatest rate of growth. Farms of less 
than 161 cultivated acres decreased as measured by 


Direction of Change 


PMWU’s, man equivalents, and total investment. Age Increased Unchanged Decreased 
The negative growth rate in farms of this size can be Years per cent _ 
accounted for in part by the large number of older a : We ere Pee, 4 iad 35 
operators. SOOO ys tee ee, a 37 Z 
: : : 51"tO! GO A.. oe ctet he, Sse 5 31 1 
It is mainly the larger farm businesses that have §; and more.......... 12 50 38 


increased in size and the proportion of farm businesses 


TABLE 4—CHANGES IN THE COMBINATION OF FARM ENTERPRISES, RED DEER AREA OF ALBERTA, BY 
CULTIVATED ACREAGE AND DIRECTION OF CHANGE, 1962 TO 1967 


Cultivated Acreage Direction of Change 


More than All 
480 Farms 


Less than 


161 161 to 320 321 to 480 Increased Unchanged Decreased 


Per cent of total PMWU on crops, 


LOGO esse aera. tek 38.3 44.5 51.0 53.6 50.2 5Oso 5.2 46.5 
Per cent of total PMWU on crops, 

LOG (ele, eee pee bonis acc or. 54.2 44.7 45.5 52.6 48.8 43.8 5352 63.9 
Per cent of total PMWU on 

livestock? 1962: steer els. ee Gied 55.5 49.0 46.4 49.8 49.5 48.8 5355 
Per cent of total PMWU on 

LIVOStOCK: 1 OGZe scrcie eas acs 45.8 Meas! 54.5 47.4 51.2 56.2 46.8 36.1 
Wih@avacreades (902seu107 wre cies 10 4 16 38 16 18.8 1 2rcal 17.9 
Wheat. acreage, 1967... 5... aw -- —_ 7 BS 36 20 22.0 23.8 1253 
met COMMChanGOs aes. tue caters — 100 75 106 — 5.3 25 izes 96.6 —42.4 
@atsiacreage; 19G2ses ope to 19 34 72 Vf 52 65.7 43.0 37.4 
@MatsracreadewloOu news. ee ess 8 23 21 63 31 45.9 20.6 16.3 
Percent chang@: car) o> ee acme: —57.8 —32.3 —70.8 —12.5 —40.4 —30.1 —52.0 —56.9 
Barley acreage, 1962............ So 82 126 190 116 129.1 110.7 96.8 
Barley acreage, 1967............ 104 128 212 378 211 25750 167.3 Cae | 
Pemconmcnandecs tcc. reece ore 197.1 56.0 68.3 98.9 81.9 99.4 Sve 76.7 
Tame pasture and hay acreage, 

TOG 2a Tee I atten 28 44 103 183 91 105.4 95.3 63.6 
Tame pasture and hay acreage, 

TOG Zac Mee ins heroes 11 47 103 125 77 101.4 Sic 28.8 
Per cent change..............-. —60.7 6.81 0 —31.2 —15.3 — 3.8 —14.6 —54.7 
Summerfallow acreage, 1962..... 29 38 84 120 70 81.9 47.5 W202 
Summerfallow acreage, 1967..... 16 36 46 76 47 49.2 44.1 44.9 
Per.cont,chahge'. tiny eras te —44.8 — 5.3 —45.2 —36.7 —32.8 —39.9 — 7.2 —37.8 


Ww 
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CHANGES IN ENTERPRISE COMBINATION 


Farmers in the Red Deer area also changed their 
combination of enterprises. On both farms of less 
than 161 cultivated acres and those that decreased in 
size, livestock have declined considerably in im- 
portance when taken as a percentage of total 
PMWU’s used for livestock. Livestock have, however, 
become more significant on farms having 321 to 480 
cultivated acres and on those that increased in size 
(Table 4). The decline in livestock on farms of less 
than 161 cultivated acres and on farms that de- 
creased in size is consistent with the advancing ages of 
their operators. For the sample as a whole as well as 
for the other size-change classes, the balance of 
PMWU’s between crops and livestock has remained 
about the same. 


TABLE 5—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN PMWU ON 
CROPS AND LIVESTOCK BY DIRECTION OF CHANGE, 
1962 TO 1967, RED DEER AREA OF ALBERTA 


Direction of Change of PMWU’s 


Enterprise Increased Unchanged Decreased 
per cent 

GODS ike ee a 37 3 12 

LWOSIOCK£ . Menten 79 —4 —45 


Increased livestock production was an important 
part of business growth (Table 5). Of the farm busi- 
nesses that expanded in size, the change in PMWU’s 
for livestock increased from 222 to 398, a rise of 79 
per cent. Farm businesses that contracted in size 
showed a decline in livestock PMWU’s from 192 to 
105, a decrease of 45 per cent. On the other hand 
crops showed a positive change in both the increased 
and decreased classes, 37 per cent and 12 per cent 
respectively. 

In a consideration of crop enterprises, decreases 
are shown in oats, hay, and summerfallow acreages. 
On the other hand barley acreage has increased 
substantially. This crop is suitable to the area in 
terms of its feed value for livestock and in terms of 
its climatic requirements. Skill in managing barley 
appears to have reached a high level in the Red Deer 
area and continuous cropping with high yields and 
low incidence of disease is common. 


CHANGES IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
ASSETS AND MEASURES OF EFFICIENCY 


Changes occurred in the proportion of total 
investment in various types of assets and in labor 
efficiency (Table 6). A comparison of Tables 1 and 6 


TABLE 6—CHANGES IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS, AND MEASURES OF CAPITAL AND LABOR 
EFFICIENCY ON FARMS IN THE RED DEER AREA OF ALBERTA, 1962 TO 1967, BY CULTIVATED 


ACREAGE, AND DIRECTION OF CHANGE 


Cultivated Acreage 


Less than 
161 


161 to 320 321 to 480 


Direction of Change 


All 
Farms 


More than 


480 Increased Unchanged Decreased 


Per cent of total assets in 


real-estate; 19622--- <2... 60.9 66.7 61.7 60.2 62.2 61.2 62.3 62.9 
Per cent of total assests in 
realvestatex 1967111. See 68.7 68.5 68.3 59.9 64.5 61.9 Ci/o8: 70.0 
Per cent of total assets in 
livestock;-19622-aseseesnesrser: 13.5 toad 1B. 7/ 15.0 14.1 14.2 14.5 13ec 
Per cent of total assets in 
livestock: glOGi2 a eee 8.5 9.8 10.5 13.4 11.6 Seat 11.4 6.5 
Per cent of total assets in 
BOUIDMENE: 1002.0. 0 5 a nee 18.3 1525 20.8 UP 17.9 18.1 1745! 18.1 
Per cent of total assets in 
equipment, 1967............ 15.9 16.3 15.0 19.8 17.5 Wid, 15.3 Zee 
Liabilities as a per cent of assets, 
1962s. ee ee eee Gee 10.1 10.7 5.0 8.1 7.93 10.46 3.95 
Liabilities as a per cent of assets, 
SY Ae OSes | 8. ree 9.2 1225 9.8 3-5 12et 13.38 9.86 11.51 
Value of equipment/PMWU,1962 36.88 23.82 30.96 31.84 29.48 SOL 23.60 28.73 
Value of equipment/PMWU, 1967» 40.43 SYST 30.48 40.48 35.85 35.81 20ehe 42.73 
Value of equipment/cultivated 
ACle, 19620 Oe =... Fee. 40.24 28.74 31.79 SPATS 31.81 33.78 27.97 31.57 
Value of equipment/cultivated 
ACO; 1967... 2. ee 39.64 38.82 37.93 48.75 43.12 48.02 35.87 38.23 
PMWU/man equivalent, 1962.... 140 249 273 431 303 288 328 298 
PMWU/man equivalent, 1967.... 140 293 344 461 355 414 324 245 
Cultivated acres/man equivalent, 
1962 eee eee 128 207 259 404 276 278 278 | 
Cultivated acres/man equivalent, 
ee a eee ee ee 143 247 PTE 383 295 309 292 273 


«The corresponding figure for 1962 for the farms that ceased operation in the ensuing 5 years was 6.45 per cent. 


61967 equipment values deflated to 1962, 


> 


TABLE 7—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF BUSINESSES BY TOTAL INVESTMENT CLASSES IN 1962 AND 


DIRECTION OF CHANGE, RED DEER AREA OF ALBERTA 


SSE ETRE SP aS SS To TE EO PT LIL LES LC ELLE SOE EEE IE LEE TO ETD 


Total Investment, 1962 


Direction of Change 


i 


dollars 


AQ* OOO AGI CSS re renevnes cis ean een tinh come mses ele cine tenis leat ee 
AQO0t to 165.0008 -o....08 «Sn eite ban cath UR ets Kui. Sirens a 
6 -O0istOn 00,000), 2. ele oA reek BEF. Teeter. ate wean 
OOO BRON IO OOO ile Sess ic vail wee aste ate 6 yo RY 59.0 aoe 
MISO LOLS O00 na, sick es Meme tte oc cn ds Rte ot cue ae 
14ZOROOIPANGHINOOpeE eee ee nce ie tee cusses oie 


Increased Unchanged Decreased Ceased 
per cent 
aaa; J 14 21 18 47 
«ae ake 35 23 14 28 
Ree — 29 14 57 
REE 67 — 33 
HE Nee 33 67 — — 
a ae are 100 — — — 


eR TE ESL SEE TOL IIE IE EI IEE TN EDIE SLIDE SEE LEIS SLE OS ALLELE TEE DEE, 


reveals that although liabilities as a proportion of 
total farm assets increased, they did not increase as 
fast as owner-equity either in percentage or in 
absolute terms. There is no large shift in the propor- 
tions of total farm investment in various items for 
the sample as a whole. There is, however, con- 
siderably more variation between size classes. Data 
in Table 6 support the expectation that equipment on 
smaller farms becomes a smaller part of total invest- 
ment as that equipment becomes older and little 
replacement occurs. A proportionately larger part 
of the total investment is found in real estate. It 
might also be expected that liabilities would stay the 
same or decrease on the small farms; instead, they 
increased by 3 per cent of total assets. Distribution 
of assets has not changed very much by size of farm 
and this is particularly true for the larger farms. 
Farms of 321 to 480 acres in size show a 6.6 per cent 
increase in investment in real estate and a 5.8 per cent 
decrease in equipment. Investment in livestock as a 
percentage of total investment has declined in each 
size class. 

Value of equipment per cultivated acre has risen 
substantially in each size class except for farms with 
less than 161 cultivated acres. The value of equipment 
per PMWU has grown in all but the 321 to 480 size 
class which experienced a small decline of 0.48 per 
cent. There has been an improvement in efficiency 
which is indicated by the PMWU?’s per man- 
equivalent and cultivated acres per man equivalent 
being substantially greater on farms of the three top 
size classes and on the farms that became larger or 
remained unchanged. 

The distribution of businesses in total investment 
classes by direction of change is shown in Table 7. 
Of those farmers with a total investment of $40,000 
and less in 1962, 47 per cent had ceased farming by 
1967, 21 per cent were unchanged and only 14 per 
cent increased in size. Of operators with an invest- 
ment of $115,000 to $140,000 in 1962, 33 per cent 
grew in size by 1967 and 67 per cent were unchanged. 


All farms having a value of more than $140,000 
expanded in size. 

The above analysis establishes the following con- 
clusions: (1) that the larger businesses grew faster, 
(2) that increased livestock relative to crops was a 
significant part of expansion, (3) that barley became 
increasingly more important while summerfallow 
acreages declined, (4) that rapid size growth did not 
raise liability levels, (5) that livestock investment 
declined relative to real estate and equipment invest- 
ments, (6) that the value of equipment per cultivated 
acre and per work unit increased, and (7) that work 
units and cultivated acres per man equivalent im- 
proved in the larger and developing businesses. 


FUTURE DISTRIBUTION OF BUSINESS SIZE 


The changes in farm business sizes observed in the 
period 1962 to 1967 are projected for three additional 
five-year periods using the Markov Chain process 
(12), (Table 8). The distribution of business sizes 
shown for 1972, 1977 and 1982 could occur only if 
the pattern of change is unaltered. It is, nevertheless, 
likely that future size distributions will bear some 
resemblance to the ones shown. Although 81 per 
cent of the farm businesses were under 600 PMWU’s 
in 1962, in 1967 just 62 per cent were below that size. 
The projected estimate is that by 1982 only 25 per 
cent of the farm business sizes will be less than 
600 PMWU’s. 


TABLE 8—A PROJECTION OF FARM BUSINESS SIZE, 
MEASURED BY PMWU’S IN THE RED DEER AREA OF 


ALBERTA, 1962 TO 1982 
RE EY RS OEE PE ES 


PMWU 1962 1967 1972 1977 1982 
per cent of farms 

ess thas er err baa. 62 43 32 23 17 

AO TONGOOR Aste Ss = te 19 19 15 11 8 

GOilisto’ SOO marcas. ae ee es 11 19 19 17 is: 

SOisandumore ne ere ee 8 19 34 49 62 

Total eee aes ses 100 100 100 100 100 


TABLE 9—A COMPARISON OF FARM CHARACTERISTICS IN THE MUNICIPALITIES OF RED DEER, ALBERTA, 
ST. PETER, SASKATCHEWAN AND MINTO, MANITOBA, 1961 AND 1966 


ESS a SEO EE ELS DY DE LS RT I PIS IT IT IRAE TTD IIIT TY 


Red Deer St. Peter Minto 
Characteristics 1961 1966 1961 1966 1961 1966 
‘Lotalzacres perfaniteen et eat torrie 422 452 485 523 404 451 
Per-cent-chang@sc ence oe he Ona ee ee 6.6 7.8 11.6 
Improved ‘acrés: per farms... 210... 04 04 sues ses 279 SY7/ 413 459 293 329 
Pericentechanges. s.<es facet ae Wares tied 12.2 
Per cent of improved land in: 
per cent 
VHGA hs es ace meets os cca came one ae eee 7f 7 35 45 34 42 
Oe pep arabaar spare aati arsenal mac ar ara alg creer 13 8 11 6 8 7 
Rarléytases. 2> cat ee Rte ts ae, ore dent SZ 38 & 7 7 6 
Fpl aXGe ec Ee ee se ees ar ence eee — — 3} 1 2 1 
PRAIIGS See ig cree ore eee een nee 1 Ey 4 3 — _ 
Mixed: Graines) 28: kts SA ee ie 2 2 2 2 1 — 
TAY see ces cr es hoe Sr eRe ee ee 16 15 2 1 7 5 
Ame: Pasture seine ee ee ee eee 9 11 o 3S 3 4 
Summertallowts. Steeles aoe eee 7 11 34 31 36 32 
OtnG hess wets heal teal etic table Saks S 2 1 1 2 3 
number of animals 
Wattle per rarites...ct ain, ceituren a Geek etee re ote 46 59 12 13 19 20 
Pigs por fanny estas bie stents Aer tas Salento 2g 29 28 28 8 8 


ES SS SS SE a TA ST BSE TE EE DI TO SS Re NS RTT) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Agriculture, 1961 and 1966. 


BUSINESS GROWTH 
IN OTHER PARTS OF THE PARKBELT 


The current study relates to the Red Deer area but 
the larger concern is with resource efficiency and 
farm adjustment in the entire Parkbelt of the Prairie 
Provinces. This is so because farm size adjustments 
in the Parkbelt area have occurred at a relatively 
slow rate compared with corresponding changes in 
the Prairie area. The Red Deer data examined thus 
far reveal that some changes have occurred, i.e., that 
the larger businesses grew faster, that livestock 
increased faster relative to crops in the expansion, 
that barley has become more important and that 
fallow acreages have decreased. 

A natural question to ask is whether or not similar 
adjustments have occurred in other parts of the 
Parkbelt. To provide a wider indication of changes 
Red Deer County is compared with the Rural 
Municipality of St. Peter, situated about 5 miles east 
of Humboldt, Saskatchewan, and the Rural Muni- 
cipality of Minto, located about 40 miles north of 
Brandon, Manitoba. All three municipal units have 
high productivity black soils. The normal precipita- 
tion from April 1 to August 31 is 11.46 inches at 
Penhold, 8.41 inches at Humboldt, and 12.05 inches 
at Brandon (/3). 

Census data for 1961 and 1966 are used for the 
comparison of farm business growth (/4), (Table 9). 
Using acres of improved land as a measure, farm 
businesses in the Red Deer area increased in size 
more rapidly than in the other two areas. Farm 


businesses in Red Deer County also grew faster in 
terms of a higher proportion of land in crop and a 
greater number of cattle per farm. Wheat is the main 
crop in the R. M. of St. Peter and the R. M. of Minto 
while barley is the most important crop in Red Deer 
County. The average farm acreage of the main crop 
in each area increased substantially over the five-year 
period. 


The reasons for the differences in resource com- 
bination and growth rates between farms in the Red 
Deer area and those in the St. Peter and Minto areas 
have yet to be defined. It is, however, obvious that 
there is considerable variation in the adjustments 
that are taking place. Both desirable and attainable 
growth rates change from one area to another as 
the result of varying cultural and physical influences; 
therefore it is necessary to study different areas in 
some detail. Development of efficiency and size 
standards for Red Deer area farms is now under way. 
These standards will be used as guides to appraise 
present resource use efficiency. Estimates of growth 
rates necessary to close any existing “efficiency gaps” 
will be made and compared with those observed. In 
this way the adequacy of observed growth rates can 
be judged and policy implications made explicit. 
Insofar as standards for the Red Deer area are 
concerned, these may be applicable to other Parkbelt 
areas. Such standards may be suitable but it is 
probable that additional standards specific for other 
areas and differing physical resource conditions will 
be required. 


(J) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 
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‘Predominant Types of Commercial Farms in Canada — 
1961’’. One of a series of maps showing “‘Broad Char- 
acteristics of Agriculture in Canada’’, by the Economics 
Branch, Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 


Unpublished data on a Study of Farm Organization on 
50 Farms on High Productivity Black Soils in the Red 
Deer District, 1962, by Economics Branch, Canada 
Department of Agriculture. 


A productive man work unit (PMWU) is the amount of 
directly productive work accomplished by a typical 
operator using typical production methods in a 10-hour 
day. A man equivalent is an amount of labour equivalent 
to 12 months of adult male labour. 


The Markov process can be used to evaluate changes in 
the size distribution of firms within an industry. The 
general operation of this model consists of observing 
movement of firms between specific size classes over 
specific time periods and generating an equilibrium size 
distribution of firms which would be expected to result 
if the type of activity initially observed continued in- 
definitely. The appropriateness of the assumptions — 
namely, that the determinants of firm growth may be 
represented by a system of probabilities of firm move- 
ment from one size class to another — is unknown. 


“Daily Weather Map’’, Meteorological Branch, Canada 
Department of Transport, Winnipeg. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics: Census of Canada, 
Agriculture, Ottawa, 1961 and 1966. 


BEEF CATTLE PRODUCTION ON FARMS IN CENTRAL BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1966 


M. M. Sorboe 


A study of beef farms in Central British Columbia 
for the farm business year ending March 31, 1967 
was undertaken as an adjunct to the general economic 
survey of beef cattle production in the province (J). 
The study area comprised part of Census Division 8, 
specifically that part extending in a westerly direction 
from Prince George to Hazelton. 

The purpose of the study was to obtain primary 
data on the production of beef cattle in the area. It 
was designed to provide specific information on the 
following: 


(1) General characteristics of the beef farm organ- 
ization. 


(2) Capitalinvestment, costs and returns associated 
with production of beef cattle. 


(3) Changes in the structure of beef farms and in 
the financial status of beef producers since 
1963 (2). 

(4) Marketing and production potential for beef 
cattle on full-time farms in the area. 


Physical Characteristics of the Region 


In this region farming is not continuous, but occurs 
in “‘pockets” where the productivity of land and 
marketing conditions are conducive to particular 
types of farm production. For example, a concentra- 
tion of dairy farms is found in the Bulkley Valley at 
Smithers. Vanderhoof is recognized for its produc- 
tion of cereal grains for local use and small cattle 
ranches are found in the “Lakes District”, south of 
Burns Lake. 

With these few exceptions of area specialization, 
mixed farming is a characteristic of the region. 
Dairy products, beef cattle, grain, and hay constitute 
the primary sources of cash farm income. 

Generally, the topography of the farm area is 
undulating to gently rolling. The elevation varies 
from 1,860 feet above sea level at Prince George to 
2,500 feet in the “Lakes District”. In the Bulkley 
Valley the elevation is 2,200 feet. 

Average precipitation is 23 inches at Prince George 
and about 18 inches at Burns Lake and Smithers. 
Vanderhoof has the lowest average annual precipita- 
tion (13 inches) in the region. 

Frost-free periods are short for all the districts, 
being 68 days for Prince George, 40 days for Vander- 
hoof and about 60 days at Burns Lake. However, 
because forage crops tend to resist damage from frost 


to a temperature of 26°F, the growing season for 
these crops is extended to about 160 days. 

Beef cattle production was emphasized on many 
farms throughout the area but the greatest con- 
centration of small ranch-type operations was found 
in the “‘Lakes District’’, south of Burns Lake. Twelve 
records were obtained from ranchers in the Burns 
Lake area and nine records were completed for beef 
farmers located in the districts of Smithers, Telkwa, 
Vanderhoof and Prince George. 


RESULTS OF THE STUDY 
Farm Capital 


The average beef farm capital investment was 
$76,545 or $930 an animal unit of livestock. Total 
capital ranged from $38,583 for the smallest farm to 
$137,163 for the largest of these full-time operations. 

The high labor income group had an average 
capital investment of only $66,699 per farm com- 
pared with $85,495 for the low income group 
(Table 1). 

Distribution of farm capital for all farms was 60 
per cent in real estate, 23 per cent in livestock, 16 
per cent in equipment and 1 per cent in crop and 
other inventories. 

Land values derived from farmers’ estimates were 
$105 and $14 per acre, respectively, for improved 
and unimproved land. 


Financial Summary 


The average operator’s labor income did not 
indicate that this type of enterprise was a profitable 
one for the region in the year of the study. Only 4 
of the 21 beef farms under review showed a positive 
income to the operator for his labor and manage- 
ment. The average for the group was — $2,395 and 
ranged from $1,520 for the most efficient operation 
to —$8,913 for the least profitable farm (Tables 1 
and 2). 

Current receipts amounted to $10,325 per farm 
with cattle sales contributing 80 per cent of the total. 
Farm forest product sales which averaged $387 for 
the group reflected the substantial incomes obtained 
from that source by only 3 operators. These 3 opera- 
tors were in the high income group and had an 
average income from the sale of forest products 
exceeding $2,000. 


TABLE 1—AVERAGE FARM CAPITAL, 21 BEEF FARMS, CENTRAL BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1966 


RE SSS RSS NS ET EEE TS TS EE EO ES TE BE EE TE EE EE SEED, 


Operator’s Labor Income All 

Highs Low» Farms 
Ce oe a a ee EE ————————E———E—————— eee 
NumbemottatinSen ee tits noe ree ee citi tele Chee ice. Seah oteie ake sss pices eeclons mL ctor eus a aie ‘ns 10 11 21 
SI ZORIRAIIDLAIRUIESHE CEA tne NPE oe oo e cn cloier cic ets 55 ce et aaes Ean 78 86 82 

dollars per farm 

MiiproVedblanaeees yee... wleht sc. hlek te aii akeePerecls, VARIED eds Raho he co phetich cu otl Ranke ell orsvens 22,266 28,979 25,783 
Ligrabrovied 4and: (> SS. ier Stier ed Apia i-tiadh deeb tied h- «--eed- 1.2 a eS- 9,100 dt 10,190 
FIGS ORME TRU te Nee ey ees ee ee ee Ren Te I ec Me ROM. alg a teMN ene fo, aielio ee! gabe 4,144 6,725 5,495 
OHemouinaingsy. fey. eee hoe kee ciety eet. oth. ontedan nich ese oe 3,387 5,893 4,700 
MMOLAIEr OA TOStAEG Bette k cke aerate tok PIE ce ee IOS cha sos here ytepe beat aepta ss 38,897 52,778 46,168 
[LEWES ele Se 5 asa See MRR oee ner ne ee i NR OE ara ri i en Cane RRS cage Si Geto acer 27a 19,184 1iZco2o 
OT CH Caen en: i ee, eee ee ee ee ee sere ere 11,995 12,706 12,368 
en. TOU SUDDUOS icra eee he nas ae oie Conan age task? Ghee 28 OR AE eee eee = 530 827 686 
Pr AL eM SUtOoC ADINGICL vy niee Macrae, tare So Rote eit atte « sie asathe «4 kk eye Png ee ae 66 ,699 85,495 76,545 
Totarrarer capa per amoiaraniberys >. be woe hae eee ks ne cae A ee ate ben 854 993 930 


« Range in operators’ labor incomes $1,520 to —$1,556. 
» Range in operators’ labor incomes —$2,088 to — $8,913. 


TABLE 2—FINANCIAL SUMMARY, 21 BEEF FARMS, CENTRAL BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1966 


Operator’s Labor Income All 
Highs Low» Farms 


dollars per farm 
Current receipts 


Gattlo.6al Site wate ee a rere bait i ars ise a eee ee a 8,764 7,602 8,156 
TN GIN ESLOCKESA LOS mer ra aera neces os et eee cries s stata reacts oeesieus ts (suena “pe 100 93 95 
SMCS ee ae eee AS aes Weis On Wim cinis eA wo ralWbars + lek piONENE sates 739 683 709 
OS EM Og SIGE TANT RNS RE SS SRS ie ne eee ee eae ee eee 252 691 482 
EA eS LP Me [SLR ae ie BRO RISEN Che OE RSP RT RCC SAN RMRE WCU Roe RE 630 165 387 
ig Tree tc ee ee cr 671 336 496 
Pe Cl pot ts Ce ne ae a ee io ee ee en 11,156 9,570 10,325 
HastateGat al FOCUS rec no HEM hi arin eG oo win tile A Oe ne SS Ne Oe ho oS 1,506 328 889 
RigbaRVORLOry INCKGASC..i 6 <6 1 PRR fon sm wins ere avi tere me ayeiale tee eiwrela lame orn 8s 3,659 — 12025 
POTAP TAT TOCOWOES OT soc oe cr ooo cin wink eh Matatar steer sRotiethelalanesaM atta Merah tater et at eta! otet sehen es 16,321 9,898 12,289 
Current expenses 
Frealtestaterexpensos etree ee ee een eee eee 484 864 684 
aPRIOIPLUECHASOS: 565. coscine IH ym eens See Sth nh wage ta Wis ighelnas ey somes Oe Ad ns 1,807 336 1,036 
B@etle URONASES tetas «isk a oer soe eee ne ruse our ne > eR Paar Aen ame oe 699 532 612 
REG BUNTON CSO a 104 197 152 
CTPA EIS OS rs eae a 8s ie she ae oe ERR ae PRR eee Pee OR RES. we fiw een 8 a 679 592 633 
Equipment expenses. . 3, 7.'- seins 5 WPS . KERITHES - AIT - SEGA Y- ERS 1,414 1,384 1,398 
EAC ety reat sie treo ree cet. wee ee sey aire arto A Steyr sose Lo uatione  Gyie exile as ay oneteus 512 460 485 
Chiercuirenvoexporse- see eer tere en tester eer eess 206 251 230 
otal CUmVOnt GRDONCOS mts. Tite oe avin aisls leek ne a ae ioe Gil em Kons Su wieee ws 5,905 4,616 5,230 
Toratuaeial OXPONSOSs:.- «<0. oaths cee cere s cee eee eens ence eave nere 5,445 2.021 3,652 
Mobinventory-d6COasO nse ere err rere REE TREE ETT OTT EE ETO TET ET IT TIES — 1,276 _- 
Dokal Bari OXeONSG8 ss cots nk ee aoe wade an cede ts woe ned oes Ma aaa e 11,350 7,913 8,882 
Family farm Income... nc 26 VE i ae dentin ti ncn wm mmm mine re nmsid eminem da mikaw eae 4,971 1,985 3,407 
beac I AIOrest DUN CADILA ccna coin de Ad Ae Die rates Aine Sete hee 4,002 Se29 4,593 
2Unpaid family laboricns so sewers cote rerss omer ere See TTS Ss eR TERNS tehto 15299 1,209 
Operator’s labor Income. ...... nc... - 6 ese cn eer cece eae e eee bbe e tere n nec cenes —141 —4,443 —2,395 
Plus: Perquisites—Farm produce......... 6... cece cece ee eee eee eens 290 386 340 
EUW SQxOfsOUSO rie cc ase cle Sa a her ea atcha cit ers 414 672 550 
Operator’s labor earnings...» nnn... ncn nee e ens ees ecw nsec eee e nate ene eeneee 563 —3,385 —1,505 
Operator’s labor income per animal unit............-+ +. secre eee eee eee eee es —2 —52 —29 
Dee LE BE UL) 2 aire ee ee ee ee Ie WA 2,667 2,003 


s Range in operators’ labor incomes $1,520 to —$1,556. 

» Range in operators’ labor incomes —$2,088 to —$8,913. 

e Includes taxes, rent, fire insurance and repairs to buildings and fences. 

a Includes income from non-farm work, investment income, pensions and allowances, etc. 


\o 
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During the year, the high income group had in- 
creases in land, buildings, livestock, and equipment 
investment, but the low income farmers had a net 
decrease in livestock and to a lesser extent in building 
inventory values. The livestock inventory change was 
an increase of $658 for the high income group and 
a decrease of $2,025 for the low income operators, 
on an average per farm. For all the farms surveyed, 
however, the average net inventory change of com- 
bined assets was positive. 

Interest at 6 per cent on the average capital invest- 
ment equaled $4,593, an amount exceeding the 
returns to the operator and family for labor and 
capital (family farm income) by almost $1,200 per 
farm. The value of labor contributed by family 
members was calculated at a rate of $1.50 an hour 
or at $200 per month depending on the duration of 
the work period. 


Non-Farm Income 


The recent rapid development of resources and 
expansion of industries in Central British Columbia 
has increased the demand for labor in non-farm 


activities. Beef farm operations require a minimum 
of labor except for short seasonal periods and there- 
fore many farms are to a great extent operated by 
other members of the family while the owner engages 
in non-farm pursuits. More than half of this group 
of farmers earned substantial incomes from non- 
farm sources such as logging and milling, guiding, 
bus driving, teaching and other occupations. The 
average non-farm income was $2,003 for all farms 
but the low income group had more than twice as 
much as the high income farms by comparison 
(Table 2). 


Farm Loans and Liabilities 

Average capital liabilities of beef farmers in- 
creased slightly during the year from $9,888 to 
$10,520 per farm (Table 3). 

The proportion of long-term debts to total capital 
was about 13 per cent and the average rate of interest 
paid on borrowed money was 5.5 per cent. About 
85 per cent of the total outstanding debts of beef 
farmers consisted of borrowings from the Farm 
Credit Corporation, Farm Improvement Loans Act 
and the Veterans Land Act. 


TABLE 3—AVERAGE FARM LIABILITIES, 21 BEEF FARMS, CENTRAL BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1966 
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« Range in operators’ labor incomes $1,520 to — $1,556. 


> Range in operators’ labor incomes of —$2,088 to — $8,913. 


TABLE 4—AVERAGE LAND USE, 21 BEEF FARMS, CENTRAL BRITISH COLUMBIA. 1966 
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* Range in operators’ labor incomes $1,520 to — $1,556. 
» Range in operators’ labor incomes — $2,088 to — $8,913. 


Land Use, Crops and Crop Yields 


At the beginning of the study year, beef farmers 
operated an average of 264 acres of improved and 
1,428 acres of unimproved land (Table 4). This 
included rented land of about 24 improved and 710 
unimproved acres per operation. 

The total acreage amounted to 20.6 acres an 
animal unit but a large part of the unimproved 
acreage had little, if any, grazing capacity. Exclusion 
of the timber and waste land reduced the area to 
about 7.5 acres of productive land per unit of live- 
stock. 

Forage, including hay and silage, was the main 
crop grown and utilized 198 acres (75 per cent of the 
improved land) per farm. Oats, barley and wheat 
were grown on an average of 18 acres per farm. 

The average yield was .96 tons of harvested forage 
per cropped acre. Threshed grains (including wheat, 
oats, barley and mixed grain) averaged .75 tons per 
acre. 


Livestock 


Beef farmers in the area had a total of 82.3 animal 
units per farm (3). This included 78.9 units of beef 
cattle and 3.4 units of other livestock. Most of the 
farmers had two or three head of saddle stock. 

Table 5 shows the number of bred cows and heifers 
at the beginning of the year and the number of 
calves born. The calf crop of 81.7 per cent on an 
average for all farms was favorably influenced by 
the high birth rates obtained by several operators in 
the upper income group. 

Beef farmers fed an equivalent of 2.6 tons of hay 
an animal unit during a feeding period of about 
200 days. They appeared to be nearly self-sufficient 
in forage production although there was little carry- 
over of hay and a few farmers purchased small 
quantities in the spring to carry their stock through 
the feeding period. 

About a third of the operators bought substantial 
quantities of prepared feeds such as fortified beef 


TABLE 5—AVERAGE NUMBER OF CATTLE, APRIL 1, 1966 AND NUMBER OF CALVES BORN, 


21 BEEF FARMS, CENTRAL BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1966 
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» Range in operators’ labor incomes $1,520 to —$1,556. 


» Range in operators’ labor incomes — $2,088 to — $8,913. 


TABLE 6—NUMBER OF CATTLE SOLD, BY CLASS OF ANIMAL, 21 BEEF FARMS, CENTRAL BRITISH 


COLUMBIA, 1966 
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» Range in operators’ labor incomes $1,520 to — $1,556. 
» Range in operators’ labor incomes — $2,088 to — $8,913. 
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pellets. Some steers and heifers were fed to various 
stages of finish by these farmers and a few brought 
top-grade prices when sold. 


Beef Cattle Sales and Receipts 


Steers, heifers and calves accounted for about 
78 per cent of the total receipts from cattle sales. The 
high income farmers placed greater emphasis on the 
sale of yearling steers and heifers than the low income 
group (Table 6). In other words, the high income 
operators carried more calves through the winter to 
be sold as yearlings the following year whereas many 
of the low income farmers operated their beef enter- 
prises largely on a cow-calf basis. 

The average weights of the different classes of 
cattle sold were: bulls 1,386 pounds, cows 1,086 
pounds, steers 852 pounds, heifers 753 pounds and 
calves 398 pounds. Corresponding net receipts were: 
bulls $237, cows $158, steers $192, heifers $135 and 
calves sold at $96 per head on an average for all 
farms. The high income farmers sold their steers 
at a heavier weight (880 pounds) than the low income 
group (814 pounds) and received higher prices per 
hundred pounds of steer sold. 

Some of the operators expressed the opinion that 
purchases of additional calves in the fall, to be 
carried through the winter and sold the following 
autumn, had financial advantages. However, only 
two of the farmers interviewed purchased fall feeder 
calves in quantity in the year of the study. The 
inherent risk of loss through price fluctuations, how- 
ever, appears to have discouraged operators from 
generally adopting the practice of buying feeder 
cattle to be sold at a later date. 


Machinery and Equipment 


Every beef farm operator had a car or light truck 
and several had additional trucks with a load 
capacity of two tons or more. Most farmers had at 
least two tractors and those operators engaged in 
logging activities had crawler type tractors as well. 
Other power driven equipment such as mowers, 
rakes, balers and bale elevators were on almost 
every farm. 

The average annual cost to beef farm operators 
for the use of $12,368 worth of farm equipment was 
$3,280 or $40 an animal unit. Included in the annual 
cost were general operating expenses (fuel, oil, re- 
pairs, license and insurance), depreciation and in- 
terest on capital (Table 7). 


Labor 


The beef farms employed an average 1.51 man- 
equivalents of total labor (4). All but 11 per cent of 
this was supplied by the operator and his family. 
The high income operators hired 15 per cent of their 
total labor compared with 7 per cent for the low 
income group. 

Total productive man work units were calculated 
to measure the efficiency of labor(5). These numbers 
of units per farm also indicated the size of operations 
in terms of productive work accomplished during 
the year (Table 8). For all farms, the average was 
596 P.M.W.U.’s per farm. On an average, the high 
and low labor income farms were slightly dissimilar 
in size being 583 and 608 P.M.W.U.’s respectively. 
Work units per man equaled 380 for the high and 
408 for the low income group. 


TABLE 7—AVERAGE VALUE AND ANNUAL COST OF MACHINERY, 21 BEEF FARMS, CENTRAL BRITISH 


COLUMBIA, 1966 
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* Range in operators’ labor incomes $1,520 to — $1,556. 


» Range in operators’ labor incomes — $2,088 to — $8,913. 
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TABLE 8—AVERAGE AMOUNT OF LABOUR PER FARM AND EFFICIENCY OF LABOUR, 21 BEEF FARMS, 


CENTRAL BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1966 
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» Range in operators’ labor incomes $1,520 to — $1,556. 


b Range in operators’ labor incomes — $2,088 to — $8,913. 


TABLE 9—COMPARISON OF BEEF FARMS, CENTRAL BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1963 AND 1966 


1963 (39 farms) 1966 (21 farms) 
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« Silage converted to hay equivalents in the ratio of 3 tons silage to 1 ton of hay. 


COMPARISON OF BEEF FARMS 
IN 1963 AND 1966 


A comparison of the data obtained in the current 
beef farm study with that of the study conducted for 
the year 1963 indicated little change in the produc- 
tion pattern of these farmers during the period. 
However, the data provided a basis for the following 
observations (Table 9). 

(1) Full-time beef farms increased in average size 
from about 71 to 82 animal units and from 255 to 
264 improved acres during the interval between 1963 
and 1966. Acreages of unimproved land increased 
by 340 acres, from 1,088 to 1,428 acres, Most of the 


increase in unimproved acreage consisted of grass 
and meadow land which was relatively productive 
from a “‘grazing”’ standpoint. 

Meanwhile, total capital increased by almost 
$20,000 from $56,658 ($797 an A.U.) in 1963 to 
$76,545 ($930 an A.U.) in 1966, per farm. There was 
no apparent shift in resource allocation. The propor- 
tion of total capital in each of the main physical 
assets remained at 60 per cent in real estate, 23 per 
cent in livestock, 16 per cent in machinery and 1 per 
cent in other inventories. 

(2) Although there has been some expansion in 
the size of full-time beef farms in the area, the net 
return to the operator has decreased. Comparative 
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operators’ labor incomes, which were negative in 
both study years, amounted to —$1,042 (—$15 an 
A.U.) in 1963 and — $2,395 (— $29 an A.U.) in 1966 
per operation. Specifically this amounted to an 
average decrease in earnings of $1,353 (—$14 an 
A.U.) per farm. Non-farm income on an average 
increased slightly from $1,890 in 1963 to $2,003 in 
the year currently under review. 

(3) The decrease in operator’s labor income could 
be attributed almost entirely to a combination of 
higher costs for the use of capital (5 per cent in 1963 
to 6 per cent in 1966) and to a large increase in the 
amount of capital employed. This statement is sup- 
ported by the fact that the family farm income per 
animal unit increased from $33 in 1963 to $41 in 
1966. It is apparent however that the spread between 
current receipts and current expenses was not suf- 
ficient to offset the large increase in capital cost to 
the operator during the period. 

(4) The pattern of land use showed little change. 
Acreage used for cereal grain crops remained at 18 
acres per farm. Hay land acreage differed only by 5 
acres, from 193 acres in the former survey to 198 
acres per farm in the current study. Yields of hay 
and grain per acre were similar for both of the 
years studied. 

(5) It was not possible to determine accurately 
the sale weights of all classes of cattle sold in the 
two years under review, but fairly reliable results 
were obtained for steers. This class of animal ac- 
counted for more than half of the total receipts from 
cattle and the comparative derived weights for 
steers sold in the 2 years were nearly the same at 
852 pounds per animal. 

(6) The indicated feeding period for the years 
under review was about 200 days. This required 2.6 
to 2.8 tons of hay per animal unit for the winter 
feeding periods. 

(7) Feeder calves were obtainable from Edmon- 
ton, Alberta; Williams Lake and Kamloops in 
British Columbia. The traditional markets for feeder 
steers from the area were Edmonton, Alberta and 
the Lower Mainland of British Columbia. 

Methods of transporting purchased feeder calves 
were by rail from Edmonton, and by truck from 
Williams Lake and Kamloops. Cattle were shipped 
out of the area by rail for the most part, but several 
operators in the Burns Lake area shared the cost of 
transporting truck-load lots to markets in the Lower 
Mainland. 

(8) Machinery and equipment values per farm 
increased by $3,529 or from $8,839 to $12,368 
during the period. Total annual operating costs in- 
creased in proportion to the values, from $2,351 in 
1963 to $3,280 in 1966. Annual costs included oper- 
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ating costs (fuel, oil, repairs, licenses, insurance) 
together with depreciation and interest on the in- 
vestment in machinery and equipment. 

(9) Man equivalents of labor employed per farm 
were 1.36 and 1.51 for 1963 and 1966, respectively. 
Total productive man work units per farm increased 
from 547 to 596 during the period. There was little 
change in the efficiency of labor use as indicated by 
the number of productive man work units per man 
(402 in 1963 and 395 in 1966). 


SUMMARY AND OBSERVATIONS 


The averages obtained from the grouped data for 
the year 1966 on high and low income beef farms 
showed a distinct relationship existing between the 
operators’ management practices and the size of 
incomes. More specifically, the factors influencing 
or determining the size of incomes were closely 
associated with management of beef cattle rather 
than crops or the cropping programs. 

Capital investments were $854 and $993 per animal 
unit, respectively, for the high and low income 
farms. The smaller total investment resulted mainly 
from a lesser amount of capital being allocated to 
land and buildings by the high income group. As a 
consequence, this group had a substantially smaller 
capital cost in the form of interest on investment. 

The high income operators averaged 26 cows per 
bull and obtained an 88.9 per cent calf crop. The low 
income group, by comparison, averaged 33 cows 
per bull and obtained a calf crop of only 77.3 per 
cent. 

The high income operators practised a program 
of culling and replacement of breeding stock designed 
to maintain the numbers of cows and to improve 
their performance with respect to quality of calves 
produced. In contrast with this, the low income 
group sold large numbers of cows and heifers in 
addition to steers and calves, without replacements 
through purchases. This practice may, in part, have 
been a concerted effort to reduce the number of 
inferior stock in the breeding herd during the year 
of study. It is likely, however, that the low income 
farmers were forced to oversell in order to maintain 
financial solvency. 

The high income group sold almost all of their 
young stock as yearling or “long yearling” steers 
and heifers. Many of the low income operators, by 
contrast, operated largely on a cow-calf basis and 
the steers that were sold by this group were, on an 
average, lighter in weight than those sold by the 
high income farmers. 

A comparison of the data obtained from beef 
farm operators for the year 1963 and 1966 showed 


little change in the organization and productive pat- 
tern of these farms. On an average, the farms sur- 
veyed increased in size from 71 to 82 animal units 
and from 255 to 264 improved acres during the 
period. Total capital investment per farm increased 
by about $20,000 from $56,658 in 1963 to $76,545 
in 1966. The larger capital investment and higher 
interest charge (interest was charged on capital at 

the rate of 5 per cent in 1963 and 6 per cent in 1966) 

resulted in an additional expense of $1,760 per farm, 

or $16 per animal unit, for the use of capital. The 
returns to the operator and family for farm labor 
and capital increased by only $8 per animal unit. 

Consequently, the operator and family members 

received substantially less income for their labor in 

the latter period of operation. 
Factors contributing to high operating costs in 
this region include: 

(1) Distance to service centres — about half of the 
operators lived from 30 to 50 miles from the 
nearest service centre. 

(2) Relatively high prices of fuel, oil, grease, and 
machinery repairs. 

(3) Logging and land clearing — several operators 
had heavy equipment for these purposes. 
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(4) Type of enterprise — beef-hay-grain farms pre- 
dominate and these require special equipment for 
each enterprise. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


(1) The Economics Branch of the Canada Department of 
Agriculture, in co-operation with the British Columbia 
Department of Agriculture, is currently studying the 
economics of beef production of feeder cattle on ranches 
and feedlot finishing in the province. An appraisal of the 
consumption pattern of beef in British Columbia, the 
export and import of cattle, will be included in the study. 


(2) Sorboe, M. M., et al., Beef Farms in Central British 
Columbia, 1963 Canada Department of Agriculture (un- 
published report). 


(3) Animal unit — is one mature cow, bull or horse or the 
rated equivalent in other livestock and poultry. 


(4) Man-equivalent—is the labor of one man, or equivalent, 
on the farm for one year i.e. 312 days of 10 hours. 


(5) Productive-man-work unit—is the average amount of 
directly productive work accomplished by one man in 10 
hours. The number of work units is calculated by multi- 
plying the acres of each crop and the numbers of each kind 
of livestock by units which have been established on the 
basis of the average amount of time required to handle 
one acre or one animal. 
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DEATHS OF FARM ANIMALS IN CANADA 


hg & 
INTRODUCTION 


Deaths of farm animals significantly affect farm 
production and income and therefore have critical 
implications for farm operators in the adoption and 
management of their livestock enterprises. 

This preliminary study examines the extent and 
trends of farm animal deaths in Canada. Semi-annual 
data on the deaths of swine, cattle (separately for 
calves under one-year old and other cattle over one- 
year old), and sheep and lambs since 1951 were 
provided by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics (/). 
There are no figures available on the death losses 
of horses. It represents an exploratory approach to 
the study of losses from deaths (excluding slaughter 
for consumption) of farm animals by analyzing the 
available data for Canada as a whole. This study can 
provide guides for methods and procedures which 
might be used for computer processing of the data 
for individual provinces. 

The D.B.S. series give the numbers of animal 
deaths during the two separate six-month periods of 
December through May, and June through No- 
vember. In order to calculate the rate of deaths, the 
number of animals on farms on December 1 and 
June 1 are taken as the inventory basis. Inventory 
figures up to 1965 were obtained from the Handbook 
of Agricultural Statistics, Part VI, Livestock and 
Animal Products, 1871-1965; and for 1966 and 1967 
these data were compiled from the semi-annual 
reports, Livestock Survey: Cattle, Horses and Sheep 
and Livestock Survey: Hogs, June 1 and December 
1, both published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

In addition to the calculation of the semi-annual 
and annual death rate per 1,000 animals, statistical 
measures such as arithmetic mean, standard devia- 
tion, coefficient of variability, standard error of 
estimate, coefficient of correlation, and regression 
coefficient have also been calculated in order to more 
fully understand the problems of animal deaths in 
Canada and to examine the reliabilities of the various 
calculated parameters. Since the problems dealt with 
here concern the rate of deaths, it is considered more 
appropriate to use the geometric mean and logarith- 
mic measures. However the amount of work in- 
volved in data processing for Canada and for the 
provinces would be considerably increased, if geo- 
metric instead of arithmetic analysis is to be used. 

Several methods are available for the calculation 
of annual death rates. The rates used here are the 
sums of the two semi-annual rates. Other methods 
are to divide the total animal deaths during a year 
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(sum of deaths in the two semi-annual periods) by 
the number of animals at the beginning of the year, 
or the end of the year, or the average of the number 
of animals at the beginning and the end of the year. 
As the number of animals at the beginning or end of 
a year is usually at the lowest level, the death rates 
thus calculated would be too high to be meaningful. 

The most acceptable procedure would be to cal- 
culate an average inventory throughout the year on 
the basis of monthly or quarterly figures. However, 
these data are not available. Calculations were made 
by dividing the total number of animal deaths during 
the two six-month periods by the average number of 
animals on December 1 and June 1. The results 
were little different from the sums of two semi- 
annual death rates as derived from the procedure 
previously outlined and used in this study. 

The annual death rates as presented here have the 
defect of adding together two ratios of different bases 
but they have the advantage of being consistent with 
the simple reasoning that two semi-annual parts 
should make an annual total. This advantage is 
obvious when both annual and semi-annual data are 
presented. 


DEATH RATES 


Death losses of sheep and lambs show the highest 
death rate, 107 per 1,000 in spring, 34 per 1,000 in 
fall and 141 per 1,000 for the whole year, of the three 
kinds of farm animals. Swine rank next, and cattle 
show the lowest death rate (Table 1). 

Within the cattle group, calves less than one year 
old have much greater death rates than cattle more 
than one year old, particularly in the spring season. 
For the year as a whole, the average annual death 
rate of the calves amounts to more than 32 per 1,000 
as compared with less than 14 per 1,000 for older 
cattle. 

With the exception of swine, all other kinds of 
farm animals show very much higher death rates 
during the period of December through May than 
during the period of June through November. This 
is undoubtedly due to the higher death rate of infant 
and younger animals soon after birth. 

The semi-annual death rate of swine does not show 
much difference between the two six-month periods, 
because a common practice is to have sows farrow 
twice a year. Consequently the chances of death of 
pigs are about even in both seasons. 

From Table 2, it can be seen that the difference in 
the death rates of cattle (young and old), and sheep 
and lambs, between the two six-month periods are 


TABLE 1—DEATH RATES (PER 1,000) OF FARM ANIMALS IN CANADA FROM DECEMBER 1950 TO 


NOVEMBER 1967 


December to May 


17-year 
Kind of Animal average 
SS WiOmeei ete ter ey Mare HORUS 4.26 SS tig dS tone oe 37.065 
CatOlOVOM el VOAn te te Lino aco se an ace ieee 7.595 
Calvestinder yOar. cx: sue Mee ak ees Fae aos 21.304 
Allkgattle tart egy ee 28.899 
MEGHAN Nam DSier. > wears cess nas ict a eco 106.857 


Semi-annual Death Rate 


Annual Death Rate 


June to November 


Standard Standard Standard 
error of 17-year error of 17-year error of 
estimates average estimates average estimates 
+1.073 ST eco VEl| = eoUt 74.436 +2.124 
+0.104 6.033 +0.080 13.629 Ove let 
+0.242 10.765 2A) 32.069 +0.261 
+0.293 16.798 +0.174 45.697 +0.345 
+2.411 34.163 +0.556 141.020 +2.562 


TABLE 2—DIFFERENCES IN THE SEMI-ANNUAL DEATH RATES OF ANIMALS IN CANADA, BETWEEN 
DECEMBER THROUGH MAY AND JUNE THROUGH NOVEMBER, STANDARD ERRORS OF DIFFERENCE 
AND NUMBER OF STANDARD ERRORS IN THE DIFFERENCES, 1951 TO 1967 


Number 


Difference between 
i of standard errors 


2 semi-annual Standard errors 


Kind of Animal death rates of difference in the difference 
SWI aad tee chad Sar ae RUN a aE Meee aa ane ote 0.306 +1.6363 0.187 

Catt oxove tala Caitepmee wha ees 15562 Olin 12.241 
Gatton Cymley Oa taut Hie fon ia aed elas. eines eta keel 10.540 +0.8468 12.447 

AU CaUE Grete ee rare ae cee hy cle de cena st Gin ecsie aka ce neLe eis 12.102 az! Os S953 1 36.551 
SHECHsANGMAlDUS saree eins uae ey oes eee caine once: 77.694 +2.4000 325373 
saan SE a I CE PE EE IL I A Pa I SA REN EE TS Sa IT A LIE EE BES TBO ES SR 


statistically very significant, as they are all greater 
than 12-fold their respective standard errors. (A 
difference as much as three times its standard errors 
is considered to be very significant.) Such seasonal 
characteristics of the death rates of farm animals 
would certainly have serious implications in the 
planning and operation of government policies and 
programs of agricultural finance, credit, insurance, 
and animal health and protection. 


VARIABILITY OF DEATH RATES 


Fluctuations of death rates from year to year in 
the 17 years covered have not been very great for all 
animals (Table 3). On the basis of standard devia- 
tions (2) sheep and lambs show the greatest variation 
in the death rate except for the June to November 
season in which swine show the widest fluctuations. 
On the basis of coefficient of variability (3), swine 
always show the highest variation in relation to the 
average death rate. The death rate of cattle shows 
the smallest variation in their semi-annual and an- 
nual death rates, regardless of whether standard 
deviation or coefficient of variability is used as the 
criterion for comparison. 

Thus in 2 out of 3 years, the annual death rate of 
cattle would occur in the range of 45.697 + 1.380, 
i.e. from 44.317 per 1,000 to 47.077 per 1,000; 
whereas for swine, the range would be 74.436 + 
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8.497 or from 65.939 per 1,000 to 82.933 per 1,000; 
and for sheep and lambs, the annual death rate 
would occur in the range of 141.020 + 10.249, or 
from 130.771 per 1,000 to 151.269 per 1,000. 


TREND OF DEATH RATES 


Two measures are used.to determine if there has 
been a trend in the death rate of farm animals in 
Canada. A simple correlation coefficient is employed 
to determine the degree and direction of the relation- 
ship between death rates and chronological years, 
and a regression coefficient is used to measure the 
amount of change from one year to the next in the 
death rate per 1,000. 

Considerable relationship exists between death 
rates and chronological years for both swine, and 
sheep and lambs (Table 4). The relationship for 
cattle is rather erratic but some relationship does 
apparently exist, particularly for calves. 

Swine are the only kind of farm animals in Canada 
which show a significant decreasing trend in death 
rate, while the death rates of calves, and sheep and 
lambs, are increasing particularly during the six 
month period of December through May (see figure). 
It is possible that these trends were caused by an 
improvement in the statistical enumeration which 
resulted in gradually more complete reporting of 
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TABLE 3—STANDARD DEVIATION, AND COEFFICIENT OF VARIABILITY OF DEATH RATES OF FARM 
ANIMALS IN CANADA, 1951 TO 1967 


Standard Deviation of death rate Coefficient of Variability 
December June to December June to 
Kind of Animal to May November 12 months toMay November 12 months 
a a a aa ea ae 
per cent 
ee ee RE a eee 4.293 5.204 8.497 iil lets! 13.92 11.41 
CAELIGTOVGY TP VOR: Aron ee ee eee ee 0.417 0.320 0.484 5.49 Deo sigs, 
WalvOSwind Owed yOali seen, ot tre ceed ee eer, wees 0.967 0.533 1.044 4.54 4.95 3.26 
CASTS (Nak S08 CRE BR sere ee an Uo 17483 0.698 1.380 4.06 4.16 SUZ 
SHCODTANUMANIUS Sen en. fis w Sa 9.643 2.226 10.249 9.02 6.52 HEY 


TABLE 4—RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DEATH RATES OF FARM ANIMALS IN CANADA AND THE SEQUENCE 
OF YEARS IN TERMS OF CORRELATION COEFFICIENT, 1951 TO 1967 


Correlation Coefficient 


pa 
Kind of Animal December to May June to November December to November 
a a 
SWORN et Are mice tn ater errr tr were —0.7812s +0.0945 —0.8041« +0.0857 —0.8872» +0.0516 
GCattlevoverrll years. ae. on. ee —0.0340 +0.2423 +0.4660> +0.1899 +0.2790 HOR 22371 
Galvossund OGalsy.0d baie sate eae nie +0.6963s +0.1249 —0.2985 +0.2209 +0.4922> +0.1838 
AllscatiliGmem eccrine ciate te +0.56172 +0.1660 —0.0141 +0.2425 +0.4703> +0.1889 
Sheeprand laimnDswee. eee 2S. eae +0.6331a +0.1453 —0.3504 +0.2128 +0.5196¢ = OeCaal 


« Significant at less than 1 per cent level. 
» Significant at about 5 per cent level. 
° Significant at about 1 per cent level. 


TABLE 5—YEARLY INCREASE OR DECREASE IN THE TREND OF DEATH RATES OF FARM ANIMALS IN 
CANADA, IN TERMS OF REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS, 1951 TO 1967 


Yearly Increase (+) or Decrease (—) of Death Rates 


Semi-annual rate Annual rate 
December to May June to November December to November 


Standard Standard Standard 
Regression error of Regression error of Regression error of 


Kind of Animal coefficient estimate coefficient estimate coefficient estimate 
SWINMGH  cccste cc RAMEE te wha as ae es —0.6846s +0.1712 —0.8542a +0.1357 —1.5388:s +0.0645 
Cattloioveiml:yoareetar seen eae ares —0.0029 +2.8470 +0.0305 HE OelolsS +0.0276 +2.3589 
Calves under 1 year.................6.... -+0.1374 +0.8822 —0.0325 +2.1264 +0.1049 +0.9907 
All cattle. --  c igte +0.1345 +0.8381 —0.0020 ail A7AVPA0 +0.1325 +0.7599 
SHO ANG MAIS! ert evoni aise ea Pencniee oe +1.2462 +0.0954 —0.1592 +0.5001 +1.0870+ +0.0991 


* Significant at the 1 per cent level. 


deaths of young cattle. However, the problem de- NOTES AND REFERENCES 
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a th : 1 q [death rateeene th providing the primary data and helpful assistance. 
- r rug. delat see 
he es ee ee mx . (2) Standard deviation is a measure of variability of individual 


various kinds of farm animals in Canada. The re- items above or below their average. 

markable downward trends in the death rates of (3) Coefficient of variability is a measure of the relative va- 
swine and the upward trend in the death rate of riability in which the standard deviation is expressed in 
sheep and lambs are again confirmed. With high per cent of the average. 

standard errors and low regression coefficients the # Significant at less than 1 per cent level. 

long term trend in the death rates of cattle is not ©) Significant at about 1 per cent level. 

significant. Nevertheless, the increasing tendency in ©) Significant at about 5 per cent level. 


: (7) Significant at 1 per cent level. 
the deathirate of calves.during the December to May The probability for these coefficients of correlation to 


period merits more research attention, occur due merely to chance is less than 1 to 5 in 100, 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE LONG TERM PROSPECTS OF THE 
CANADIAN PEACH INDUSTRY 


J. R. Burns 


The peach was established on the North American 
continent in Mexico some 400 years ago. It was not 
until 1793, however, that Canadian peach culture 
was first recorded. Those growing at Niagara-on-the- 
Lake during the tenure of Governor John Graves 
Simcoe were described as small but highly flavored. 

Peach production in Canada is limited by the 
severity of climate and the suitability of the soil. The 
Niagara and the southwestern areas of Ontario, and 
the Okanagan Valley of British Columbia are the 
centres of Canadian production. The peach tree will 
tolerate winter temperatures to approximately —17°F 
but damage to flower buds occurs at —13°F. The 
two most favorable regions for peach growing in 
Ontario, the Niagara and Essex districts, have tem- 
peratures as low as —17°F about once every 30 
years. 


The peach is extremely sensitive to excesses of soil 
moisture and consequently production in Ontario is 
restricted to well-drained sandy loams such as the 
Harrow, Fox and Vineland series. 


PRODUCTION 


Production data since 1920 show a pattern of 
wide annual variations, giving credence to the state- 
ment that Canada is marginal for peach production. 
Commercially, peaches rank next in importance to 
apples. Annual production averages 106 million 
pounds with a value of more than $7 million (Table 
1). Largely because of climatic factors, production 
has been much below normal in three of the past five 
years. 


TABLE 1—FARM PRODUCTION AND VALUE OF PEACHES IN CANADA, 1948 TO 1967 
SE RES SE TE I TT I I TT LS TIT 


Year Canada Ontario British Columbia 
neem a et St a a thee SAD a ata ert lot at lee Oia esate Oo 
million thousand million thousand million thousand 
pounds dollars pounds dollars pounds dollars 
i GAG eon e erence raret 88.0 4,953 51.5 ZNO 36.5 PAPE T/ 
TOGA GIR ISN Fi one So i a 100.8 4,987 61.9 2,702 38.9 2,285 
1 OOO ie gaa eog hg ce an tot Rosa 61.1 2,822 57.0 2,494 4.2 328 
OO TR cree cae ee ee a 89.6 4,004 67.4 2,869 Pipe spe ico 
CES, 5 ee nN tyr, © 145.9 5,152 UUkeds7/ 4,384 27.2 768 
Average 
1948-5) 3... gupietane .5.. hace? 97.1 4,384 TABS: 3,033 25.8 iloeter 
SOS are sent erent ener 144.7 5,543 I iaiokss 4,565 Chee, 978 
1954. Bs. 5,0 ED, Ponce: «eA Weil 2s 5,208 1OZ7, 4,654 isco 554 
LO55:.e2.:,... BRO Sees eee 144.1 6,125 ABE Oe 25.6 890 
IDG) ee. js. SE Sites Banc 4,384 68.4 3,726 15.0 658 
N95 GR. «, Ba ety soe SO: 140.0 6,218 ees 5,289 26.8 929 
Average 
1953-5 (ck pa te 126.7 5,496 105.1 4,694 21.6 802 
TODS arn 2 5144 pe eile rer ny Poe qoZeil lay 7AGy| 129.4 4,886 22.8 875 
Ue ee eee eR eR 5 Ak A Oe S252 5,444 107.2 4,455 Pay | 989 
1960 BRN Eerie Seer WS 6,137 88.6 4,994 29.4 1,143 
1961. 2..4 en tee ee. eed ThE Sa74 6,674 127.2 ayn laleys 26.6 1,109 
1962. 5: eee ee, 112.8 5,784 81.6 4,570 Sie 1,214 
Average 
(1.958-62 e052: Loreen dA Bas: evs bes 133.8 5,960 106.8 4,894 2160 1,066 
1OGSI 29. SEEEE, TOL. 2 See 118.6 6,933 97.0 5,844 216 1,089 
1OGAPARAIE EAR LSE AE Be 143.1 8,128 107.2 6,743 Sots} 1,385 
AIO DS Me athe sth eo Waal steeduen ts 80.3 5,531 80.3 DOS! — — 
OGG Ns se. ee eet 104.2 7,434 86.2 6,179 18.0 1,255 
1967. Serer ee 82.3 n.a. 60.2 Dif Ai Ws Oe) n.a. 
Average 
1963-67: 8. acltebes’. Baghoets:. 105.7 86.2 19.5 
Average 
1948-67.....5 0% louel Pecan: eT c 115.8 92.3 23.5 


n.a. =not available. 
Sources: (1) Estimate of the Commercial Production 
Bureau of Statistics. 


of all Fruits, Catalogue Number 22-003, Seasonal, Dominion 


(2) Agricultural Statistics for Ontario, Ontario Department of Agriculture and Food. 
(3) Horticultural Branch, British Columbia Department of Agriculture. 
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Since 1948, Ontario has produced about 80 per 
cent of Canada’s peaches. In Ontario, annual pro- 
duction for the past 5 years has averaged 86 million 
pounds valued at $6 million, representing about 20 
per cent of the value of all fruit production for the 
province. Excepting 1965, during which there was 
no commercial production because of severe weather 
conditions, the average crop in British Columbia is 
about 24 million pounds with a value of $1.2 million. 
This represents about 4 per cent of the value of fruit 
production in that province. 

In Ontario, the number of peach trees decreased 
by 20 per cent between 1951 and 1961, and a further 
28 per cent between 1961 and 1966 (Table 2). In 
British Columbia, tree numbers increased by 21 per 
cent between 1951 and 1961, but by 1966 had de- 
creased to less than the 1951 total. 

The number of acres of peaches in Ontario de- 
creased by 15 per cent between 1951 and 1961, anda 
further 19 per cent between 1961 and 1966. There 
was a 41 per cent decrease in the number of farms 
growing peaches during the 1961-66 period. The 
Ontario Tender Fruit Marketing Board reported 
that the number of growers selling peaches to proces- 
sors decreased by 13 per cent from 1,239 growers in 
1962 to 1,070 growers in 1966. Between 1961 and 
1966, the average acreage of peaches per grower in 
Ontario increased from 4.4 to 6 acres. 

Fewer data are available for British Columbia, 
but those that are available along with supplemental 
reports from the industry, indicate trends in acreages 
and numbers of farms growing peaches to be similar 
to those for Ontario. 


In Ontario, yields per acre of peaches have been 
increasing, from 2.07 tons in 1951 to 3.89 tons per 
acre in 1966, an increase of 88 per cent. Thus, the 
decrease in number of trees was offset by the rising 
yield per acre and total production increased. 

Tables 3 and 4 show the varieties grown in Ontario 
and British Columbia. The new varieties being 
planted are earlier maturing and more resistant to 
diseases, pests and winter injury. Processing varieties 
are also increasing in number planted. 


MARKETING AND TRADE 


More than half the total Canadian peach produc- 
tion is sold for fresh consumption and the remainder 
is packed by canners and processors (Table 5). 

In British Columbia, aside from an estimated 
3,000 to 5,000 tons sold on roadside stands, peaches 
are distributed to the fresh and processing markets 
through British Columbia Tree Fruits Ltd., the 
agency of the British Columbia Fruit Board. British 
Columbia peaches are sold mainly west of the 
Lakehead although in some years there have been 
sales as far east as Montreal. 

The formation of the Ontario Fresh Peach Growers’ 
Marketing Board in 1954 and its agency, the Ontario 
Peach Growers’ Cooperative has greatly improved 
the marketing system for fresh peaches in Ontario. 
It has power to deal with problems concerning 
custom processing, the buying of whole crops and 
practices which had tended to reduce the effectiveness 
of price negotiations. Through the Board’s actions 
have come higher minimum prices, a larger range of 


TABLE 2—NUMBER OF PEACH FARMS, ACRES, TREES; AGE GROUP OF TREES AND YIELDS, CANADA, 


1951 TO 1966 


1951 1956 1961 1966 
Ontario 
ING DOO fF a rimiSieee y tice sto acer ytestecteth cuore an ar ERs: veo n.a. n.a. 35105 ssi ke) 
NiurmDOrOlZaCrOSree sah ci ok a cca eee 16,265 16,455 13,810 11,069 
Number of trees: 
TOCA A eee ee ek 3k So os Ey io 1,913,031 1732, 9s 1,531,079 1,096,869 
RINGO OV CALS meta ed cr ore Arete eee mete stan 4c 741,729 n.a. 467 , 569 289 , 434s 
Dey OAS alUnOVOls er streinectractenc: easton tite concrete ttre jes Al seo 8 n.a. 1,063,510 807 ,435» 
BMOLARO: VICI DOL OCTO——LONSS isco. 5.sn.5 os ee aatey creas pee il clas 2.07 2.07 4.59 3.89 
British Columbia 
Number faninss.seaataee 3 ei eat). 014 .peee Soe ee n.a. n.a. 2,608 n.a. 
INGIMDOGOLACLOS 2 bt ca ee ie ee abe od es Selle 3,379¢ 3,468¢ 2,504¢ 
Number of trees: 
total eesti et. eee 2a eee. | ON bes. CO. 287 ,020 337,989 346 , 884 250,400 
RINGOl DIV CALS Sac uate ne MONS caren er Rr ca ae 121,980 na. 108,349 86,300 
DEY OalSr an OVOl its ccc eee Meee ee eR iar 165,040 n.a. 238 , 535 164,100 
Average yield per acre—tons.............6 0.00 c cece ees Shs She, 2.21 3.82 3.60 


n.a. =not available 

s3 years and under 

b4 years and over 

eCalculated 100 trees to the acre. 


Sources: (1) Census of Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics , 
(2) Agricultural Statistics for Ontario, Ontario Department of Agriculture and Food. 
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TABLE 3—VARIETY AND NUMBER OF PEACH TREES IN ONTARIO, 1956, 1961 AND 1966 


1966 as a per 


Variety 1956 1961 1966 cent of 1961 
a ee ee Ge etry tiie Ae ie ea aii 
number of trees per cent 
Earhireds Fer ec. or Cee ee en ee ae ee — 27,210 = 
Bixired -ce5 Feces ees eR pie: as. cists —— — 15,658 — 
Fats? EC ae Rene n scene, RR CIN aE nr eee are — — 2.535 — 
FOyalvVGCre. tre tee ee ee eee — — 16,519 — 
GarmetiBeautycvevart snes en Cee ye cere eo bails — — 13,875 — 
SUNNAVON Soe oe nes hel ee I ee a ee a — 29 ,033 65,681 226.2 
ExUGlOc nt cee cathe cee OT ET ee, ee ee — — 1,525 — 
JOrseylandet cata Pees. Ae SER ee eae Dae: 17,810 22,696 12,146 53.5 
FROG I aVeOn Ve, cctet es Moat et Meo i Rh a ale or 92,020 136,629 133,006 9723 
Golden Jubileess 41: frets. fete Re eG 322,940 325,011 235 , 634 e338 
ENVOY SUN. REA es See Se Se Se ON. Le 22,450 BIS) /fots: 45,444 134.7 
Ns eee ae a, ee ee ee Oe Tc ee eee ee — — 5,003 — 
VULV EIDEKCAn Mere ree ree cient ik tet eee eee eer 28 ,040 30,379 21,451 70.6 
Valiank eta). FAG ere aes Gea eee bog | bese 54,890 38,131 18,033 47.3 
LGN eR act Ea a hae BA are ek ee idee oe 29,177 53,362 182.9 
VOCE cc ats oor tir naene Oe ote et ee en he ee 74,360 58,289 45,274 Wilt 
Kalliavenen at J2co he eee LSS Re AE. — — 5,764 — 
CETTE Ts teen, © ott ee eee Caer tN Care mcnay 12,800 22,942 25,486 liditvent 
EGry ELWOGltd aware ire icon te oem eno 49 ,050 66,820 52,104 78.0 
Redskivtt: Reus eee 2 eee i ete, a — 16,189 23,407 144.6 
Standard, Elberta ohh hee it ec ee hut BE aah ut ds 313,600 239,010 136,261 57.0 
BaDYQOI Ont temen | cok aioe ee en tn eee ee eee — — 13,303 — 
BabyqoidGianedt Moss. ool n tes a ees Ae ey oe -- — 9,361 — 
BaUyGOld tag hacia wea: BE ait bee) nce ee aL a a te — — 18,935 — 
BaDyGOScnc.. ree ec en er are oer et a ee ee — — 8,687 — 
SudclingsBe ACaus. Figs, aoe ee. eoeiile bregedaf — — 2,863 — 
Othemvantetios. As cen oie ee eee eee ee ae ee 299,190 221,799 88 ,042 39.7 
UL Otade! 5: Aisle OURS SSR eT he oy. eh Ae, Oe 1,287,150 1,269,843 1,096,869 86.4 


Source: Ontario Tree Census, 1966, Ontario Department of Agriculture and Food. 


TABLE 4—VARIETIES, NUMBER OF TREES AND ACREAGE OF PEACHES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1966 AND 1967 


Variety 


Bearing Acres Number of Trees 
6 1967 196 1967 


——_—_——_. —n—n—n nn nae 


Vees...... a Ea A) eee. SD ee. Sy ero ar eS 


Forcuga (Cling) ii.ce noth acct noon oe nee mec Le eee 
RROoGIOStO tas: nih sc erence atuee: takes tcc stores Pe ee, 
DOLE Hikease \Duivcs co ia teams vis ae Gee a ee 


Source: British Columbia Tree Fruits Ltd. 


expenses paid for by processors and grade standards 
for processing fruit. From 1954 to 1957, the Board 
sold an average of 37 per cent of the crop. During 
the 1963-67 period the yearly average was 40 per cent 
of the crop. 

Ontario fresh peaches are sold from the Maritimes 
to Alberta. Between 1953 and 1957 a yearly average 
of 23 carlots of Ontario peaches was unloaded in the 
five main Prairie cities. In the next 5-year period 
(1958-62) this number increased to 70 carlots but 
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Gia 7,740 
58 5,800 
298 29,800 
755 75,500 
437 43,700 

20 2,000 

31.5 3,150 

18.4 1,840 

41.9 4,190 

92.3 9,230 

15.4 1,540 

24.3 2,430 

Ton 770 

94.8 9,480 

13.6 1,360 

8.1 810 


decreased in the 1963-67 period to an average of 54 
carlots. In spite of a decrease in carlot unloads in 
1966 and 1967, there has been an increasing trend in 
the marketing of Ontario peaches on the Prairies. 
This increase is most evident in Winnipeg, where the 
average number of rail and truck unloads doubled 
between 1953-57 and 1963-67. 

Sales of peaches to processors in Ontario decreased 
from an average of 57 per cent of the crop during the 
period 1948-52 to 38.5 per cent in the 1963-67 period 


(Table 6). The volume of sales of peaches to pro- 
cessors in British Columbia moved in the opposite 
direction and, excluding the crop failure of 1965, the 
average remains high. During the past 20 years the 
Canadian peach pack averaged more than 44 million 
pounds per year (Table 7). A peak of 66 million 
pounds was reached in 1955, after which production 
decreased. The average pack for the 5 years, from 
1963 to 1967, was 32 million pounds but was only 
15.7 million pounds for 1967. Ontario packs about 
75 per cent of the Canadian total. In both British 
Columbia and Ontario the average peach pack has 
been decreasing. 


Imports 


Domestic production of peaches has been supple- 
mented by imports of fresh peaches in an amount 
equal to an average of 17 per cent of production since 
1948 (Table 5). From 1963 to 1967, fresh imports 
averaged 30 per cent of production ranging from 13 
per cent in 1964 to 58 per cent in 1965. The quantity 
of imports has tripled over the past 20 years reaching 
47 million pounds in 1960 and 46 million pounds in 
1965. From 1963 to 1967 imports averaged nearly 
32 million pounds per year. Almost all imports of 
fresh peaches are from the United States. 


TABLE 5—DOMESTIC DISAPPEARANCE OF FRESH PEACHES, CANADA, 1948 TO 1967 


SS EL Ea EE I SED eS TT SS TT IES IEG AST IOS 


Imports as a Domestic 
Year Production Imports per cent of Total Fresh Used for Disappearance 
Production Supply Exports Processing as Fresh Fruit 


—_er—en ea 


Average thousand pounds per cent 
1948-5270 oe yee oe 97,063 10,378 10 
Average 
1953-5 Hanae 126,690 23,482 18 
Average 
PO DG a2 et oR eae 133,810 34,813 25 
oe OO eee 118,650 36,138 30 
LOG4 es eer 143,100 18,504 13 
OCD Meee ee 80,300 46,464 58 
IGSSers ee Mee 104,250 34,000 33 
NOG7 Eee ete hie 82,300 23,932 28 
Average 
DO SRO os isi ss «xo 105,920 31,808 30 


thousand pounds 


107,441 680 48 ,921 57,859 
150,171 1,530 59,526 89,315 
168 ,622 520 60,464 107,637 
154,788 200 53,943 100,645 
161,604 200 60, 423 100,981 
126, 764 100 36 , 567 90,097 
138,250 400 38,800 99,050 
106, 232 150 24,950 81,132 
137,027 210 42 ,936 94,381 


EE EE AE SL a aE OO TI LST TS TSI TS EE TENS SS IES GE OTT TIES 


Sources: (1) Trade of Canada, Volumes II and II1, Catalogue Numbers 65-202 and 65-203, Annual, Dominion Bureau 


of Statistics. 


(2) Crop and Seasonal Price Summaries, Canada Department of Agriculture. 


TABLE 6—SALES OF PEACHES TO PROCESSORS, ONTARIO AND BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1948 TO 1967 


SL A RB TE A LE SE TEP SY TP TEE SIP TIES TEE 


Ontario British Columbia 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Year Quantity of Value of Quantity of Value of 
Production Value Production Value 
thousand thousand thousand thousand 
Average pounds per cent dollars percent pounds per cent dollars per cent 
14 BD OAR ear ery RNa 40,430 BS e7/ n.a. n.a. 8,280 SZ na. n.a. 
Average 
NO DS=O TA ea. acces eens 51,140 48.7 2,554 DSi 8,080 37.4 546 66.1 
Average 
MIBG=O2 sack ele Weare bce wel 49 ,680 46.5 2,287 46.7 11,010 40.8 543 50.9 
ROSAS 5. 6 SRST eis cee oe 45 , 550 46.9 2,384 40.8 9,950 46.1 540 49.6 
POOF ae eG AN SS Ai aro ceed 46,100 43.0 DIY / OAS 15,600 43.5 795 57.4 
NOG SB 552% tee. eee ok 34,950 43.5 2,190 39.6 — = 
CISA ees Soe 30,850 35.8 1,925 Sla2 6,749 37.4 459 S050 
GSC: eee 2, See ee 19,367 23.5 1,385 23.8 n.a. n.a. 
Average 
1963-67... 35,363 38.5 2,084 34.6 8,075 31.7 4482 35.88 


I a ELE LI a EE ET ED ET ES TS EE ES TES DLE ESE TL NL TT BPE, TO LEO GSE TLE EB OTE TIBET EEOC SPE SE 


n.a. =not available 
a4 year average, 1963-66 


Sources: (1) Crop and Seasonal Price Summaries, Canada Department of Agriculture 
(2) Agricultural Statistics Report, 1966, British Columbia Department of Agriculture. 
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Imports of canned peaches have increased during 
the last 20 years from an average of 9 million pounds 
in the 1948-52 period to more than 50 million pounds 
in the 1963-67 period (Table 8). In 1967, imports 
totaled 65.9 million pounds. In the 1948-52 period, 
Australia shared the Canadian import market almost 
equally with the United States. From 1953 to 1963 
this market was dominated by the United States. 
Beginning in 1963, and more so in recent years, 
Australia began recouping its share. From 1958 to 
1962, Australia’s share was 1 per cent of the total 
canned imports and by 1967 had risen to 38 per cent. 
The United States’ share averaged 68 per cent from 
1963 to 1967 and was 55 per cent in 1967. 


Exports 


There has been a downward trend in the exports of 
both fresh and canned peaches (Tables 5 and 8). 
Almost all fresh exports go to the United States. 
Fresh peach exports were highest during the 1953-57 
period with an average of 1.5 million pounds and 
decreased to a 1963-66 average of 250,000 pounds. 
The peak in canned exports occurred during the 
1958-62 period. Most of these exports went to the 
United Kingdom and Europe. They averaged 1.5 
million pounds in the peak period and then decreased 
to an average of 155,000 pounds in the 1963-67 
period. 


TABLE 7—PACK OF CANNED PEACHES, 1948 TO 1967 
ERE SIS SE EE TS SE OS DET SEE TET SE ITE TTT TE TI ES CI SR TEE, 


Year 


British 


Canada Ontario Columbia 


SS 


Average thousand pounds 
“RNS EIS A eat 5 Tah hd PAV eta! BU ie ch va ape Pia Aa tooth sae Name Tas IRN NTA 42,994 na. na. 
Average 
QDS 7 Mery hapceen naires tirs GER NGd re Fome PON OP EE awe eben oA CRIT, wera On RCI Eero §2,116 47 ,375 8,918 
Average 
958-62 resnegee ecepeese wewcurar wey ey war nay dada Nei echsy Aris teae ini sten aie EW orienta toa acu es oe 50,399 40,630 9,770 
il OG Secge 2 Fe apse a wages Sop esrscieney itks, SATE tare apes oan ROE AES sctyser tN on ale 42,721 34,683 8,038 
i Googe o a Sia Need oR 1B RES SRR oes a, = RR Uae eit SEs cs ate ar 45,452 33,464 11,988 
OGD ee fia. thats acest ote lca cae cr A aan Arar caten anette eet eet eat a ac 28 ,482 24,081 4,401 
OGG cs 3: cor ee ted al eels if Be bones Meanie ciel anon hearers yeh as UN ecc raareN ey Sse 29,475 22 , 363 9,112 
ho 1S eel net tey a ane il cramenste th ta Deity, Aa Re! te Ph Shale talc red get ne A di 15,708 iy323 4,385 
Average 
CS Lo I cy Ee eee nyt ACERS Ue ann te tev Ne Aho | Pinnle Few Ma tei OE” 32,367 25,182 7,184 


SCE SE SS STS TS ST TT TTS PITTI TT IT TN SSS TE 


n.a.=not available 


Sources: (1) Canned and Frozen Processed Foods, Catalogue Number 32-212, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
(2) Crop and Seasonal Price Summaries, Canada Department of Agriculture. 


TABLE 8—DOMESTIC DISAPPEARANCE OF CANNED PEACHES, CANADA, 1948 TO 1967 


ee ensess 


Canned Imports Imports as 
Year Peach of Canned Percentage Total Exports Available for 
Production Peaches of Production Supply Domestic Use 


ns 


Average thousand pounds per cent thousand pounds 
(> 6 oR Rn: Se re RRR SPE 42,994 9,068 21 52,062 90 51,972 
Average 
ODS SOT as hte ea a nae pat rs aa ao 52,116 14,266 27 66 , 382 1,383 65,089 
Average 
195862 ois, as nee ls aw hoe 50,399 26 , 346 52 76,745 1,576 75,169 
AICS 62. SMe an ee ns Bee ss oe ee 42,712 36 ,008 78,729 245 78,484 
IGA chee opal. ah. Wo Eden. 45,452 40,359 85,811 174 85,637 
I ai) Men Ni eh 28 , 482 53,709 82,191 171 82,020 
TOIOO Tin cere os ace ween ence eee ee 29,475 58,716 88,191 40 88,151 
NOG vied eel Re RS. ope tome 15,708 65,991 81,699 143 81,556 
Average 
DOGQEOLs partans Saab Aes cine ok eee 32,367 50,957 157 83,324 155 83,169 
Average 
i Ne ko eT MOREOCT bh OREO Poem & A 44,469 25,159 56 69,629 803 68 ,849 


— ee SSS 
Sources: (1) Canned and Frozen Processed Foods, Catalogue Number 32-212, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


(2) irage of Canada, Volumes II and III, Catalogue Numbers 65-202 and 65-203, Annual, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 
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Consumption 


The Canadian annual per capita consumption of 
fresh and processed peaches rose 27 per cent over the 
past 20 years to an average of 8.9 pounds during the 
1963-66 period (Table 9). There was a significant 
shift in consumption from fresh to processed peaches. 
Fresh peach consumption was highest in 1952 at 7 
pounds and then dropped steadily to a 1963-66 
average of 4.7 pounds per person. Consumption of 
processed peaches increased steadily from 2.8 pounds 
in 1948 to a high of 4.4 pounds in 1965, averaging 
4.2 pounds in the 1963-66 period. 


COSTS AND RETURNS 


Surveys by the Ontario Department of Agriculture 
and Food show that the average cost of producing 
an acre of peaches increased by 58 per cent between 


1954-56 and 1965-66 (2). Gross returns per acre 
increased by 50 per cent during the same period. 
Returns to risk and management dropped 6 per cent. 
On a per ton basis, returns remained the same whereas 
on a per farm basis they increased 15 per cent. Land 
and building charges increased 129 per cent per acre 
according to these studies. The value of peach land 
doubled between 1955 and 1965, rising from $1,000 
to $2,000 per acre. (Some peach acreage sold recently 
for subdivision brought from $3,000 to $6,000 per 
acre.) While labor costs increased only 30 per cent 
per acre, machinery costs rose 164 per cent. The cost 
of materials increased by 36 per cent during the 10 
years and miscellaneous costs decreased by 33 per 
cent per acre. Gross returns per acre for Ontario 
growers increased from an average of $188 per acre 
during the 1948-52 period to an average of $547 in 
the 5-year period 1963-67 (Table 10). In the Niagara 


TABLE 9—PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF FRESH AND PROCESSED PEACHES, CANADA, 1948 TO 1966 
SE SE EE LE TT I OB PTE ITS OT SELES SEG TG TET IE EE TES TE TE TIE ERS ISG FEI R AS TRY 


Population 
Year Fresh Processed Total June 1 
enn rr SSS? 
Average pounds thousands 
hag acai ey Ae palee tie ease A eo Set saa arnrgll A aner Sr poy 3.6 See 6.98 13,690 
Average 
NO5S=5 ae Lares sends eke een hae. koe cee ee ae 5.15 3.96 9.11 15,704 
OSS ie £ etd is Geer ise. Sa Gyete sate he UF, 5.6 4.3 9.6 17,080 
TEES ae arp ae ER a a ee eee 5.0 4.2 9.2 17,483 
NOGO Meer eee et ee a ee ee ce eee ee ern 4.8 4.2 9.0 17,870 
1961) . ehares.<02. 9eeeek oneeors. anh 5.3 4.1 9.4 18,238 
te LR RR a NN Sag uch el 3.9 4.0 7.9 18,570 
Average 
1958-62" tiers: Peck e tet ew ak aera dieres ays ead 4.92 4.16 9.08 17,848 
NOGS APE mimes Srewtony, le Seek, Be, Mae aad Mat nim ee 2 4.9 4.3 9.2 18,896 
LOG Serre e d, Cee eer en Aceh ears ARS hoe Aaa 5.0 4.2 9.2 19,237 
TOGO MAS See OE OO Le ae 4.2 4.4 8.6 19,571 
1966 eens tages. Lae Rieter entiee, ha cette; 4.8 3.9 SAr/ 20,015 
Average 
1963-66 ares Aare pee tatte tek ce pcee ony mde A od eke yk 4.7 4.2 8.9 19,625 
SB TS EES OE ST EE NDE ET I BOIP DIT BTTE B RETIST BSE! GS SES BINS PAE De PTE EES ES 


Source: Apparent Per Capita Domestic Disappearance of Food in Canada, Catalogue Number 32-226, Annual, Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics. 


TABLE 10—PRICES AND RETURNS FOR PEACHES, ONTARIO, 1948 TO 1967 


Fresh 
and Gross Return 

Year Processing Processing per Acre 
pak UR A LAL ts 5 AR A fe Bal es ae a a Al ae a ee I SE 
Average cents per pound dollars 

1948-52 eet) Nene Ses Bets Sold Reese ae eo ie Aes ob a 4.34 4.65 188 
Average 

VOD 3-7 ce ek oo eases ohh eRe MEN heels SRT Mooi « Me SAUD Da. 0. RIS « 4.54 4.72 299 
Average 

1958-62 een. aaa os BAe. Oe Ss. ee «ote EVER os Sh RSE, Sh oe de Aen cs. 4.99 4.84 361 

LOGS) atte Ne ce AOI OPN oes AA o RES EY nome aoe 6.19 5.20 

BOGS 6A. Sep... Ente ote. Pee RS on B. Bn BPR, EC all ale. ri; 6.69 5.50 

ANSON EMERG ans ARR AG hii EERO LRG GN onsen TC EO LO, Shee Cee Mee eee faeo 6.30 

LOO Meter ete ern rte ye em nee TN Re eon ee win Gitte c cet coat: late 6.20 

TOC T LISS RPO ee oa oer A LA a TAS Aes os 5 ets O08 SRS PR AS, 10.00 702 
Average 

IQGOS2O Error ree rir eectee eects ater Re eee eeu ere crete ce aka tuseaue, care chav auesehe ers They / 6.04 547 


Source: Agricultural Statistics for Ontario, Ontario Department of Agriculture and Food. 


area gross returns per acre were larger and the 
upward trend steeper. Returns rose from $351 per 
acre in the 1958-62 period to a $591 average during 
the 1963-67 period, an increase of 68 per cent. 


Prices 


The average annual price for processing peaches 
between 1948 and 1952 was 4.65 cents per pound in 
Ontario (Table 10). Beginning in 1961 and continuing 
through 1967 the price per pound for processing 
peaches was less than that for fresh peaches. 

In British Columbia prices for processing peaches 
have been higher generally than in Ontario and prices 
of peaches for the processing market have been 
higher than for the fresh market. The average price 
for processing peaches between 1955 and 1957 was 
5.5 cents per pound while for the fresh market and 
the processing market combined it was 3.67 cents 
per pound. During the last few years the gap between 
these prices narrowed considerably with prices for 
fresh peaches rising faster than those for processing. 

Wholesale to retail prices for Ontario fresh peaches 
rose from an average of 13 cents per pound in the 
1948-52 period to 18 cents during the 1963-67 period. 
In 1966 the average price was 21 cents and for 1967 
it was 26.4 cents. Prices for British Columbia fresh 
peaches averaged $2.45 a box or about 13 cents a 
pound during the 1948-52 period and rose to $3.09 
for cell-pack or approximately 18 cents a pound 
in 1967. 


WORLD PRODUCTION TRENDS 


The main peach producing countries are Italy, 
France, Greece, Spain, Mexico, Japan and the United 
States in the northern hemisphere and Australia, 
South Africa and New Zealand in the southern 


TABLE 11—FRESH PEACH PRODUCTION, MAIN PRODUCING COUNTRIES, 1948 TO 1967 


United 
States France 


Year Canada Mexico 


Italy 


hemisphere. During the past 10 years, world produc- 
tion was dominated by the United States but there 
was considerable expansion elsewhere (Table 11). 
European production rose from a yearly average of 
1,028 million pounds during the 1948-52 period to 
4,300 million pounds during the 1963-67 period. 
Japanese production rose from 80 to 490 million 
pounds during the same period. On the other hand, 
United States production only increased from 3,042 
million pounds to 3,523 million pounds. Australian 
production rose from an average of 119 million 
pounds in the 1948-52 period to a 240 million average 
in the 1963-66 period. New Zealand production 
almost doubled from 20 to 38 million pounds and 
South African production rose from 43 to 155 million 
pounds, Italy, the largest European producer tradi- 
tionally grew for the fresh market but is developing 
a processing industry. French production was ex- 
pected to be double the 1956-60 average by 1970 but 
passed that mark in 1965. Peach tree population for 
the fresh market in South Africa is declining but 
canning varieties are increasing. In the United States, 
a trend for peach tree numbers to decrease has 
been halted. 


OUTLOOK 


Up to this point we have surveyed the trends and 
summarized some of the main features concerning 
the peach growing industry in Canada. Now we 
propose to look briefly at likely developments in the 
future. 


Acreage 


The number of acres devoted to peaches in 
Canada has been decreasing during the past 10 years 
and this trend is likely to continue unless other 


South New 
Africas Japan Australia Zealand 


Greece Spain 


es 


Average million pounds 
1948-52...... Boil) MOGs?) Si O4 hal 244.2 615.7 26.0 142.4 42.6 Td ME  JOse 
Average 
1953-5 7/2eee ee ibcih ss Bo Sez 406.0 992.4 44ST Q14.1 112.9 ** 18922" 1315 te. 7 
Average 
1958-625... W279) WES) SSH 63052 - 15861 <3. 13524 «210.3187 31 © 87625 * *-151.5° "27.0 
WIGS Ae aay ee. 113.9 160.8 3,544.8 (Oesss B72 B7h BEX GE 112.0 437.8 209.6 — 
NOGA ee UST/icGk OSA SHV 914.9 9725885.2 ** 207.2 «- 337.77 6188-9." 456038 201-57 ae 
HOGS wae eee Th Md 158.7 83,497.51 O14 2,000.0) ECO GS SLoee 18357, 504 39) 254.0 ee54an 
NOGORR. |. oH 103.7 165.4 3,405.0 641.5 535031.3.. 20958 306.0) 2186.0 569,08 275.7) ase: 
USO os Soaee 85.9 2,700.0 
Average 
490.3 240.2 38.2 


1963-607; pee 2,344.1 894.0 


«Unofficial 
bPreliminary 


2,893.0 


325029 


Source: Agricultural Statistics, United States Department of Agriculture. 
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factors change considerably. In Ontario, if recent 
trends continue, acreage could be as low as 5,000 
acres in 1990, compared with the 1966 level of 11,000 
acres. If, through the use of better varieties and 
rootstocks, peach production becomes more pro- 
fitable and less subject to fluctuations in annual 
production, the downward trend could be slowed or 
even halted. In British Columbia, an estimate of bear- 
ing acreage showed an increase of 3 per cent for 1968 
over that of 1966. Between 1968 and 1971 a further 
increase of 19 per cent, from 1,844 bearing acres to 
2,195, is forecast. Nevertheless, this is still less than 
the 3,075 acres that were in production prior to the 
severe weather of 1965. 

An average orchard size of 13.5 acres is predicted 
for Ontario in 1990. In British Columbia, orchard 
size will increase to much larger than the present 
average of two acres as management improves, and 
as production becomes concentrated in the hands of 
fewer producers. 


Yield 


By 1980 yields per acre in Ontario are expected to 
range between 4.6 tons and 5.3 tons. By 1990 they 
are expected to be between 5.4 tons and 6.4 tons an 
acre. In British Columbia, average yields are ex- 
pected to rise to 6.7 tons an acre by 1971 and are 
likely to continue to increase. 


Varieties 


Some of the instability and weakness which char- 
acterizes the industry is due to varietal deficiencies. 
The quality of hardy seedling rootstocks has deterio- 
rated in recent years. Insufficient winter hardiness of 
orchard trees has resulted, with root injury account- 
ing for an estimated 25 to 50 per cent of tree losses. 
Scion varieties presently grown in Ontario include a 
considerable number of cold-tender types. This is a 
consequence of grower desire to upgrade fruit quality 
without equal regard for the structural and hardiness 
qualities of the trees. 

A major plant breeding and evaluation program 
was initiated at the Harrow Research Station in 
southwestern Ontario in 1960, by the Canada 
Department of Agriculture. The main objectives of 
this program were to increase winter hardiness and 
resistance to canker disease. The results to date 


include 2 hardy, size-controlling rootstocks (Siberian . 


and Harrow Blood) and a series of 15 new advanced 
selections of peaches and nectarines. These are 
currently undergoing thorough testing throughout 
the northern peach area of Canada and the United 
States. Of important long-range potential value is the 
search by Harrow scientists for sources of additional 
hardiness. Breeding material now includes advance 


generation lines which have winter hardiness equiva- 
lent to that of Antonovka apple, about —37°F. 
Additional breeding is required, but with the aid of 
sophisticated selection methods now at hand, the 
rate of progress should be relatively rapid. Releases 
of new varieties to the grower-oriented Western 
Ontario Fruit Testing Association will bridge the 
gap between test plot and commercial orchard 
and speed up the transition considerably. Similarly 
the Summerland Research Station (British Columbia) 
has active programs working closely with the British 
Columbia Fruit Growers’ Association. 


Disease and Insect Pests 


Peach canker is the major disease problem. Solu- 
tion of the winter injury problem will undoubtedly 
reduce the incidence of this disease. Tolerance to it 
can also be incorporated into future varieties by 
selection procedures. Satisfactory methods for con- 
trolling the major debilitating insect pest, the peach 
tree borer, have been developed. 


Mechanization 


At the Summerland, Harrow and Vineland Re- 
search Stations, many phases of peach culture are 
under test that may eventually become standard 
orchard management practice. Mechanical pruning, 
thinning and harvesting of processing varieties are 
already used in some orchards and will be in common 
use soon. 


Land Value 


One of the most difficult factors to project with 
reliability is the future price of peach land. Over the 
past 15 years, there have been rapid increases in land 
prices in the Niagara Peninsula, Okanagan Valley 
and Southwestern Ontario. Industrial and urban 
expansion in the “Golden Horseshoe”? of Ontario 
will no doubt continue, possibly even at a greater 
rate, thus land prices will be the biggest factor leading 
to a reduction in the peach acreage. Increases in 
yields and other cost reducing developments seem 
unlikely to outweigh this factor in the future, 
especially in the Niagara area. 

The acreage of peaches grown in Southwestern 
Ontario might be extended to suitable soils along the 
north shore of Lake Erie. Competition from other 
agricultural crops that can be grown profitably in 
this area is a major factor on these favored soil types. 
As well, there is an increased risk in these areas of 
lower winter temperatures. 
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Prices 


Prices for fresh peaches have been rising in recent 
years and probably will continue. to do so. Peach 
prices must however continue at a high level in order 
to meet the rising costs of the inputs required for 
production. In Ontario, returns in recent years have 
been higher from the fresh market, whereas in 
British Columbia returns have been higher from the 
processing market, although the gap between the 
two prices now appears closed. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In spite of good prospects for results from research 
programs, other factors, particularly the increasing 
price of land resulting from the demand for urban 
and industrial uses, especially in the Niagara 
Peninsula seem likely to prevent any increase and 
may well bring about a decrease in peach acreage. 

The volume of peaches going to the fresh market 
has held up in the face of short supplies during the 
past three years, indicating that processing sales are 
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residual. This pattern is likely to continue, especially 
if competition from processed imports continues to 
ncrease. 

Canadian peach growers face increasing competi- 
tion not only from the United States with its econo- 
mies of scale, but from the less expensive land and 
labor countries of the Southern Hemisphere. 
European production will soon exceed demand and 
as this takes place, more of the crops from Australia 
and South Africa will likely seek an alternative 
market to those in Europe. It seems unlikely that in 
the long run, Canada can continue to competitively 
produce peaches for processing, but should be able 
to satisfy the bulk of the domestic fresh market for 
many years to come. 
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PEAR PRODUCTION IN CANADA 
Raziuddin M. Siddiqui 


The purpose of this study was to determine the 
long-term outlook for pears for fresh consumption 
and for processing in Canada. The analysis consisted 
of a study of the trends during the years from 1946 
to 1965. 

Pears are grown in all provinces, but Ontario, 
British Columbia and Nova Scotia, are the main 
producers. The farm value of pears averaged $3.4 
million annually for 1961-65, and was $4.2 million 
in 1966. The farm value for the national crop is about 
half that of peaches and represents a little over 5 per 
cent of the farm value of all fruit. 

There are thousands of varieties of pears of which 
125 or more have been grown in Canada at one time 
or another. However, only a few are now com- 
mercially important. The most important varieties in 
the commercial category are Bartlett and Kieffer. 
Other varieties grown in Canada are Gifford, Clapp, 
Boussock, Flemish, Howell, Louise, Duchess, Bosc, 
Clairgeau and Anjou. The Bartlett and Kieffer 
varieties are common in Ontario, Bartlett and Anjou 
in British Columbia, and Bartlett and Clapp in 
Nova Scotia. 

Pear trees begin to bear fruit when 5 to 7 years old 
and usually reach full production between 12 and 
15 years of age. Trees may live to be 100 years old, 
but in the average commercial orchard they are 
removed and replaced when between 30 and 40 years 
of age. At about this age, the vigor of the tree begins 
to decline, production falls off and the quality of the 
fruit is reduced (J). 


PRODUCTION 


According to the 1961 Census, there were 1.2 
million pear trees in Canada on farms reporting 25 
or more trees, a decline of about 4 per cent from 1951 
(Table 1). The decline appears to have been more 
rapid during the second half of the decade. Tree 
numbers increased in all provinces except Ontario 
where the decrease was sufficient to offset the in- 
crease in the other provinces. However, annual 
surveys of fruit tree planting in Ontario suggest that 
since 1962, total pear tree numbers in the Niagara 
Fruit Belt have remained constant, with an increase 
in the proportion of young trees. 

More than 10,000 farms reported 25 or more pear 
trees in 1961, of these 5,542 were in Ontario, 3,479 
in British Columbia, and 820 in Nova Scotia (2). 

The area planted to pear trees in Ontario averaged 
5,863 acres during 1941-45, compared with 5,238 
acres in 1961-65. Production, however, has shown a 
marked increase from 271,000 bushels to 916,000 
bushels for the same period (3). The trend of higher 
yields per acre or per tree is evident in the other main 
producing provinces, British Columbia and Nova 
Scotia. According to the 1966 Fruit Tree Census of 
Ontario, Bartlett and Kieffer varieties represented 83 
per cent of the total number of pear trees in Ontario, 
compared with 88 per cent in 1961. There was an 
increase of 2.1 per cent in the Bartlett variety but the 
Kieffer variety declined by 27 per cent. Bartletts are 
used mainly as fresh fruit, while Kieffers are used 


TABLE 1—PEARS: NUMBER OF TREES, CANADA, 1941, 1951 AND 1961 
AE aT ET IS LT TB Ea TLL TLE EIN TELE IIE DE OS PR GEER IEE SO EI fog 


—_— 


Orato e yd een Ese ees, eee BM Cora 


Less than More than 

10 years 10 years Total 
1941 397 ,021 225,019 700 , 423 
1951 364,785 463 ,295 828 ,080 
1961 184,432 545,346 729,778 
1941 122,491 85,950 227 , 387 
1951 193,698 144,144 337 ,842 
1961 164,297 235,033 399 , 330 
1941 21,280 13,246 39,096 
1951 28,601 29,041 57 ,642 
1961 4,098 37,265 44,856 
1941 547 ,434 324,660 978,526 
1951 590,877 637 , 786 1,228 ,663 
1961 361 ,838 820,181 1,182,019 


Ee a a a TES ES Sa EE EAE LE I LISS DT EE IO TEES SIE IIE LE LOS EA OBESE ES TL Nee tL 
Source: Census of Canada, Agriculture, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The age breakdown of. trees on farms with less 
than 50 fruit trees was not obtained in 1941, although the total includes trees on such farms. 
Data are for farms recording 25 or more fruit trees. 
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mainly for processing. The average yield of these two 
varieties in 1961 was 2.5 and 4 tons per acre. The 
Kieffer variety, which was planted quite extensively 
in Ontario, is generally considered of poor quality. 
It is now a problem to market and is not being 
planted. The Bosc variety is gaining in popularity 
and the number of trees of this variety has increased 
substantially. 

Although there have been annual fluctuations, 
total pear production in Canada has been increasing. 
During the period from 1946 to 1950 production 
averaged 925,000 bushels a year (Table 2). Produc- 
tion during the five years from 1961 to 1965 averaged 
1.6 million bushels a year; in 1966 there was a record 
crop of 2.1 million bushels. It is only in Nova Scotia 
that there has not been an increasing trend in pro- 
duction. 


PRICES 


As well as fluctuating considerably from year to 
year, prices for pears vary between provinces. The 
national average farm price was $2.20 a bushel 
during the years 1946 to 1950, declined to an average 
of $1.80 for 1951 to 1955, rose to $1.98 for 1956 to 
1960 and to $2.19 per bushel for 1961 to 1965. In 
1966, the national average farm price was $2.06 a 
bushel (Table 3). 

For the major producing areas, farm prices are 
usually highest in British Columbia and lowest in 
Nova Scotia. During 1946-50, farm prices in Nova 
Scotia averaged $1.69 a bushel, in Ontario, $1.76, 
and in British Columbia, $2.51. During 1961-65, 
prices in Nova Scotia averaged $1.88 a bushel, in 
Ontario, $2.03, and in British Columbia, $2.67. 


TABLE 2—PEARS: SUPPLIES AND DISTRIBUTION, CANADA, 1946 TO 1967 
nnn enrr nec ee eee erceenrece eee a SS 


Production Imports 


Available 

for 
Total Domestic Per Capita 
Supply Exports Processed Use Consumption 


is 


thousand bushels pounds 
1946 Eee re ae eek ae 951 383 1,334 6 306 1,022 4.0 
O47 ee ee 966 398 1,364 2 436 926 3.5 
1 OAS a cvetiee cute Sex cads oars ease 789 3 792 S 287 502 2.0 
UE ae re tas ae ee 1,058 147 1205) 4 582 619 Paald 
19502 Ae Mant ds vey, 2d Oe 864 359 1,223 3 520 700 2.5 
Average 
1946-50 wegen eon ccen, 925 258 1,184 4 426 754 2.9 
1951 feels. Fee eee TEs i225 172 1,397 80 512 805 3.0 
TODO re eee ae wean 1,303 405 1,708 42 320 1,346 4.5 
QDS S, ee ee ee ee 1,435 340 1,792 71 ile 1,209 4.0 
oo, eee RO NAL vem ees 1,261 459 1,720 BY/ 617 1,046 Bos 
NOS DP ecie 2) reer wt ke eee 1,510 420 1,930 74 797 1,059 3.5 
Average 
IRENE bandos eeeoswor 1,346 362 1,709 65 552 1,094 3.7 
ODO 5s Pee eee 1,400 523 1,923 20 742 1,161 Se 
IRC SY peseasta eae ges trie coment fi 1,094 561 655 20 541 1,094 Bats) 
1958 ice) are eee eee 1) et 466 1,987 14 613 1,360 4.0 
TODO Ra 8, 1.13 ee ee. Uee7AS) 674 1,950 10 779 1,161 Sed 
1960 ee rere 1,574 547 2,121 37 927 (ellere 3.0 
Average 
1956-60...>.5.5,.2.013 cere eae as778 554 OG 20 720 1,186 Bas 
TOG IRR diy./5d.cs eee 1,477 511 1,988 54 745 1,189 3.0 
1962 ware k. fS ok 7 eee 1,720 552 Peete 36 938 1,298 SO) 
RS (o36 Sr een ence re eee Sama § 1,688 341 2,029 190 755 1,084 3.0 
TOG Er Soh eee 1,999 490 2,489 199 1,044 1,246 B0, 
1 9G5 Stee... 5 ccs,b: c SR 1,065 660 1,725 35 694 996 2.5 
Average 
TOGTEGS: Bia) Soule Meee 1,589 510 2,101 103 835 15162 S20 
1OGG Sei i ee 2,062 674 2,736 122 994 1,620 4.0 
US SY Asean irik ore tears e 1,747 409 2156 175 685 1,296 3.0 


Value of Fruit Production, Cat. No. 22-003, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


(2) Estimates of Fruit Production, Cat. No. 22-003, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

(3) Trade of Canada, Imports by Commodities, Cat. No. 65-203, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

(4) Trade of Canada, Exports by Commodities, Cat. No. 65-202, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

(5) Crop and Seasonal Price Summaries, Markets Information Section, Canada Department of Agriculture. 
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TABLE 3—PEARS: PRODUCTION AND AVERAGE FARM PRICE BY PROVINCES, 1946 TO 1967 
a 


BRITISH 
CANADA ONTARIO COLUMBIA NOVA SCOTIA 
Pro- Average Pro- Average Pro- Average Pro- Average 
Year duction Farm Price duction Farm Price duction Farm Price duction Farm Price 
SS eee SE a eee | PL eee eee Oe ee 
thousand dollars/ thousand dollars/ thousand dollars/ thousand  dollars/ 
bushels bushel bushels bushel bushels bushel bushels bushel 
(OG: etc see abana Lai" eater Sete) 951 2.40 269 1.74 652 PITA) 30 ae 
{GAIA seth Sate ae ame telat 966 Peas) 393 Ro 543 P2ths 30 1.42 
Oy Bed ce eeaants Ae nt, a int lal 789 2.26 219 Wards: 548 2.49 22 Wes 
EO ee eee ote cas depo cpa 1,058 1.94 504 1.69 539 2.18 15 2.00 
LOS Pen cecee ye tice cactnh bie coe eke 864 PEAT 483 2.01 357 2.41 24 2.00 
Average 
O46 = 50 7 aie ehcae ee oo eteats otces 925 2.20 374 lkeao 528 2.51 24 1.69 
OD MRRP crane es, treet a 1,225 1.83 563 1.69 624 1.94 38 2.00 
CSA, CRRA ONE Ae ty ar eee se 1,303 1.82 738 1.68 509 2.02 56 ars 
ODS eee ees baal fers teeta cone 1,435 1.85 754 147-33 649 1.98 32 2.00 
O54 eee rn Ce a ey 1,261 Urs: 664 UWS 557 1.79 40 1.90 
HOOD Mae ee ee 1,510 eat 887 al B¥/ 581 1.90 42 1.95 
Average 
O51 DOME wa seen tte arr e 1,346 1.80 721 1.69 584 1.93 42 1.92 
OSGi. ee ee. 28 1,400 2.04 819 1.86 536 Pe BYE 45 1.85 
URES Ae ee Ree ge 1,094 2.01 380 eO2 691 2.07 23 1.80 
ODO metererty awe iia Ree aer onaors oct 1.96 865 1.66 624 2.40 32 WD 
1ODO merreverrtete ee Seren 1,276 iofhs: 767 1.54 474 Pip 35 1.80 
LOCO MPR REN. .o.0e oie aus s. eeeence 1,574 PW 897 1.95 649 Da 8ts} 28 Use 
Average 
LOD O-OOhMeEeat ents tt hone eer 1.98 746 1.79 595 REA, 33 1.79 
LOG lie otc, :; seekers 25% 1,477 2.10 816 1.83 610 2.47 51 192 
ARSE ke Renee, oe eR ee ee i 720 2.02 1,069 1.78 603 2.47 48 OG 
(eels poe a ee Nees 1,688 2.37 731 Pea 12) 893 2250 64 1.64 
OOF ee ee nc ee, 1,999 1.97 1,102 2.04 855 1.89 42 2.00 
LOO Sewers he We er a A 1,065 2.50 887 2.29 130 3.98 48 2.25 
Average 
NOG I= 6 Sper fc a nee MeN ek 1,589 2.19 921 2.03 618 2.67 51 1.88 
SOG. eae nee a a. 2,062 2.06 le ddis 2.14 867 2.00 82 1.45 
IOS ce ee ee 1,747 — 894 — 790 — 63 — 


enn a SS SSS So TS 


Sources: (1) Value of Fruit Production, Cat. No. 22-003, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
(2) Crop and Seasonal Price Summaries, Markets Information Section, Canada Department of Agriculture. 


Prices in Ontario and Nova Scotia are usually lower 
than the national average and in British Columbia 
are generally higher. 


IMPORTS 


Canada imports substantial quantities of both 
fresh and canned pears. Fresh pear imports are 
largely from the United States. New Zealand has 
also been a regular supplier of fresh pears to Canada. 
South Africa has supplied increasing quantities of 
pears in recent years. Argentina, Australia and Chile 
are also regular suppliers of small quantities of pears 
to Canada (Table 4). Although imports during 
1961-65, at an annual average of 510,000 bushels, 
were almost double the 258,000 bushels average 
during 1946-50, there is no significant increasing 
trend. In 1966, imports of fresh pears totaled 674,000 
bushels. 

Canned pear imports for many years largely came 
from the United States, but since 1964 Australia has 


become the main source of canned pears coming 
into Canada; the United States now takes the second 
place. During 1961-65 imports averaged 6.9 million 
pounds a year compared with the 1946-50 average of 
939,000 pounds. In 1966, imports of canned pears 
totaled more than 11 million pounds, but decreased 
to 7.5 million in 1967. However, an upward trend in 
the imports of canned pears is evident (Table 5). 


EXPORTS 


Exports of fresh pears are not very large and the 
quantity fluctuates greatly without showing any 
trend. The United States is the biggest market for 
fresh pears. Other important markets are Britain, 
Sweden, Venezuela and Norway; and small quantities 
are exported to many other countries (Table 6). 
Exports averaged 3,600 bushels a year in 1946-50, 
increased to 65,000 bushels in 1956-60, and averaged 
103,000 bushels a year in 1961-65. In 1964 exports of 
fresh pears reached a record 199,000 bushels. 
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TABLE 4—PEARS: IMPORTS BY COUNTRIES, CANADA, 1961 TO 1967 


1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
pounds 
Fresh Imports 
Argentinataee canon 396,193 720,481 599 ,085 882,511 235,685 79,896 281,511 
Australia.cienst. aemieies — — — 295,600 — 18,624 — 
ST CLL Se Ee ee | 29,120 — — _- = 105,156 a 
GHG LAS. Shs, Se okre 41,957 143,444 82,636 Bay es Be 95,964 162,724 50,690 
Fiong Kongens. tee 700 — — — — — — 
Netherlands............ = 136,922 —— — aa 65,026 —— 
New Zealand........... 87,976 437 ,433 496,517 777,818 499 ,560 634,580 616,820 
United States.......... 24,287,498 25,901,111 13,351,806 22,371,490 27,886,689 33,019,294 15,546,759 
SOUL ALK CA tera. sere — 20,000 520,000 636,350 1,098,500 1,957,235 2,030,700 
Total eee Se he, 24,843,444 27,359,391 15,050,044 25,001,081 29,816,398 36,042,535 18,526,480 
Canned Imports 
PIES EF ald; trict ces aitenene 756,561 1,194,726 3,163,155 6,868,113 8,481,560 9,843,680 6,961,080 
United States.......... 4,504,974 4,418,104 3,913,346 2,994,530 2,902,515 3,053,256 3,038,741 
SOUENEARICAn ea eee — — — 203 , 239 a —— 157,680 
Tall cece cnc ass eer 5,261,535 5,612,830 7,076,501 10,014,882 11,384,075 12,896,936 10,157,501 


Source: Trade of Canada, Imports by Commodities, Cat. No. 65-203, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


TABLE 5—CANNED PEARS—SUPPLIES AND DISTRIBUTION, CANADA, 1946 TO 1967: 


Domestic 
Disappearance 
Beginning Production Imports Total Exports Ending Total Per 
Year Stocks Supply Stocks Capita 
thousand pounds pounds 
URE a RH els Bn been wee ee ae 3,018 13,946 63 17,027 1,179 Ugeuts) 14,530 ee 
OST oes ch eg ote. RO es 1,318 23 , 804 1,100 26, 222 480 7,507 18,235 1.4 
OAS sheig ree. eae eee tees 7,507 13,209 603 21,319 187 3,114 18,018 1.4 
RS ho Bete. Se eee Fats Rca 3,114 24,637 1,205 28,956 34 7,601 21,321 i6 
OO eM Sena Don a on wr 7,601 29,076 1,724 38,401 513 14,689 23,199 1.7 
Average 
1940-50 Neer ieee ee eects 4,512 20,934 939 26,385 478 6,845 19,061 1.46 
19Shstad, 34 Faceted) paar 14,689 22,247 2,035 38,971 42 25,356 leOLS 1.0 
ODD: coe cue wee ett Yee ace Ree 25,356 Wossol 1,210 39,898 52 9,434 30,412 ol 
ODS Seca eo a te treet Rete ae 9,434 23,065 Unces 33,824 60 6,992 26,772 1.8 
NODA Soe end ARN ona Ae 6,992 Sle 7 2,459 40,598 964 12,850 26 , 784 ied: 
A055 et ses. pts <3) Bee 12,850 36,380 2,844 52,074 845 19,013 32,216 2.0 
Average 
1901 -OO peeernee epee ene eee eer ee TOO 25, 234 1,974 41,073 392 14,729 25,951 here 
1956 5 Cerwunch aee oun nee 19,013 34,832 2,855 56,700 940 19,810 35,950 Zee 
1S SY (abate heat sedi le dns 3h ato Copan 19,810 ZORLOl 4,367 49 ,964 984 14,772 34,208 Poe 
1958s ste... 3... Stee ee 14,772 26 ,080 SRODi 44,503 2,006 9,755 32,742 ieO 
ULES se ae. Mees Oe ets oe ORD) YD Ws 5,980 47 ,860 1,034 13,698 33,128 1.9 
ee Oates tiies byte Nasi diate U wNteia A 13,698 34,768 4,074 52,540 807 21,106 30,827 1.7 
Average 
1956-60 jem ak Cle cae ee mL SLO 30,071 4,185 50,313 1,102 15,828 33,371 1.96 
LIN oh reece ete ete See Pee 21,106 30,804 4,484 56 , 394 2,996 15,085 38,313 eit 
(SSP ae ROR ere gS hy Ming ae 15,085 35,648 4,863 55,596 5,314 8,787 41,495 2.2 
W963 hes, csseuls wes oe eee ee 8,787 28,655 5,581 43,023 1,027 7,951 34,045 1.8 
19 O4 ye asa nee ee nee te ae 7,951 37,379 12,031 57,361 316 11,485 45 , 560 2.4 
1965: ARIS VRE. ARR, SAR 24 11,485 PYLAPT TE 7,670 46,432 232 10,878 35,322 1.8 
Average 
SGT =O5 ur. eran aes eo 12,883 31,952 6,925 51,761 1,977 10,837 38 , 947 2.06 
RGR eee eee 10,878 38,503 UMP AASY/ 60 , 548 544 18,456 41,548 Dal 
SY RS a aor ers teramaededts, 5 18,456 PRGA 7,530 51,699 20 10,646 38 , 933 1.9 


SESS SS SERS PS SS SESS SO ET I SSE STS ES I $B IE I ES I Sa I TID 5 STS, 
» Crop years. 
Sources: (1) Stocks of Canned Foods, Cat. No. 32-011, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
(2) Canned and Frozen Processed Foods, Cat. No. 32-212, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
(3) Trade of Canada, Imports by Commodities, Cat. No. 65-203, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
(4) Trade of Canada, Exports by Commodities, Cat, No, 65-202, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 


TABLE 6—PEARS: EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES, CANADA, 1961 TO 1967 
anne rere eeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeee rere eS SCS SSS 


1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
eee 
pounds 
Fresh Exports 
Brazil? tes cer xtrenrers Lo.) —- — — —- —= 45,000 450,000 
ANT fat O-¥- onere 374,800 380,905 858,510 585 , 224 7,525 36,000 672,294 
Denmankeesw «0. tee ee - — —— — 45,000 _- 36,800 
UMN ties «comet ko sas — -- 67,500 36,000 os — - 
Horamdl ied £8 Bighis — os 36,000 15,000 — 36,000 _ 
Nomwaynioieccolr. —— 36,000 a 477,450 232,310 67,500 613,810 
Panama Ssacrmnises .tes sates —- — — _ — _- 29,250 
FOLlLe itr, fa MEN cc, = 18,000 13,500 13,950 15,000 40,000 -— 
DWECONGH eH. Mapetsi katy fants 108,000 -- 861,460 1,234,990 — 640,865 815,815 
Trinidad and Tobago.... — — — — — — 70,650 
United States...) 00.4.5 :. 2,127,274 1,008,466 7,574,073 7,146,838 1,485,481 3,773,145 6,913,644 
Venezuela............'. 65,250 42,000 81,140 541 ,996 a 95,914 72,000 
West Germany......... — ~- — 180,191 a= a 281,750 
COinare ne. i et 4,500 9,750 14,063 45,469 200 41,875 48,015 
Total 2,679,824 1,495,121 9,506,246 10,277,108 1,785,516 4,776,299 10,004,028 
Canned Exports 
=H Dies oo remice eae 13848,751 7,135,365 1,712,580 590 , 983 144,260 195,620 558,157 
Guyanaley 470 A 4), 35,878 29,489 25,045 24,957 47,187 46,449 34,140 
Gongozs, 222... See ee — 17,616 — — — — = 
ifolend ne! . x17 eiaece ots sce 23,203 — — — _ a —- 
RlAIMaICAR a eee 26,150 16,836 15,080 23,675 26,059 — 11,038 
Netherlands............ —- — 21,000 -—- 22,825 —- 14,963 
United States.......... UAtes — a 162,333 — — 1,014,289 
West Germany......... — 65,025 52,200 — 91,513 18,448 
8) 1G CT eet ae team 39,947 39,823 16,074 29,174 6,374 10,004 11,918 
TL Olat ewe ee rete. 1,975,054 7,304,154 1,841,979 831,122 246,705 343,586 1,662,953 


a] 


No. 65-202, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Source; Trade of Canada, Exports by Commodities, Cat. 


In contrast with fresh pears, exports of canned 
pears show an increasing trend since 1956. Britain 
and Guyana have been regular customers for canned 
pears. Usually only small quantities of canned pears 
go to the United States but in an occasional year the 
United States may take a large quantity. Exports of 
canned pears show great fluctuation from year to 
‘year, from about 34,000 pounds to almost 3 million 
pounds. 


PROCESSING 


Although the proportion of the domestic pear crop 
going for processing varies from year to year, it 
usually ranges between 40 and 50 per cent of the 
crop. During 1946-50 about 46 per cent of the crop 
was processed, in 1951-55, 41 per cent, in 1956-60, 
about 52 per cent, and during 1961-65 it was 52.5 
per cent. In 1966, 48.2 per cent of the record crop of 
more than 2 million bushels was processed. 


There has been a definite upward trend in the 
amount of pears canned. During 1946-50, an average 


of 20.9 million pounds of canned pears was produced. 
In 1966, canned pear production totaled a record 39 
million pounds, but declined in 1967 to 26 million 
pounds (Table 6). 


In recent years only small quantities of imported 
pears have gone into processing. About 4 per cent 
of the imported pears went for processing during 
1961-65 compared with 18 per cent in 1946-50 
(Table 7). During 1961-65, the amount of imported 
pears that went into processing was equivalent to 
one per cent of domestic production in the same 
period. 


CONSUMPTION 


Total consumption of fresh pears increased from 
an average of 754,000 bushels a year in 1946-50 to an 
average of about 1:2 million bushels from 1956-1965. 
There has been little change in total consumption 
since 1956. In 1966, consumption totaled 1.6 million 
bushels. Although fluctuating from year to year, per 
capita consumption of fresh pears has been declining 
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TABLE 7—FRESH PEARS: IMPORTED PEARS USED FOR 
PROCESSING AND FOR FRESH CONSUMPTION, 
1946 TO 1967 


Total For For Fresh 

Year Imports Processing Consumption 
thousand pounds 

1 94GTE Re em 5 aa 19,484 1,938 17,546 
1947 Bee Bere ee te 21,358 4,977 16,381 
1948... circu eee nil nil nil 
194 Qe ae ccn eee 5,973 180 5,793 
TO5O FR eet crs 17,894 4,999 12,895 
Average 
1946-50. 2 .....2e eee 12,941 2,419 10,523 
HOD Ire eect ee 8,936 1,705 Veqiltfal 
OB Die ss ia, «iS 19,165 1,011 18,154 
O53 ee PIP nso souks 17,393 2,903 14,490 
1954 eee eee 22 , 967 5,183 17,784 
1955 eeevereern eae as 19,758 23 18,527 
Average 
(1951=55 epee 17,643 2,419 15,225 
TODO nga 2. ove ad ne 23,546 1,844 21,702 
TOD fedetettoadebeihacs ote 27,997 ilinese 26,665 
ODO eee ren cent Peso MNT 184 22 ,933 
TODOS pier ucracnda 34,702 982 33,720 
TOGO GO ia epee 26,802 280 26,522 
Average 
LG 56-60 Sees eee ce 27 , 232 924 26,308 
T9OTAL hee 24,843 400 24,443 
1962 be 53.5. 27,359 1,068 26,291 
VOCS HRP. 2.5 RR 15,050 107 14,943 
TOGA A ahescrcesncecinsdcaces 25,001 606 24,395 
TOG Seat. co neabecuten: 29,816 2,915 26,901 
Average 
1961=65aen coe ae 24,413 1,019 23,394 
HRS]ELS. 5 Ga OOS 36,043 3,070 32,978 
TOG Tiere ze ee 18,526 — — 


Sources: (1) Trade of Canada, Imports by Commodities, 
Cat. No. 65-203, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


(2) Fruit and Vegetable Canners and Preservers, Cat. No. 
32-218, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


(3) Total Acquirements of Fresh Fruit and Vegetables, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


since 1951, from an average of 3.7 pounds during 
1951-56 to 3 pounds during 1961-65 (Table 2). 


Total consumption of canned pears has been 
increasing, from an average of 19 million pounds in 
1946-50 to 39 million pounds in 1961-65. In 1966, 
consumption of canned pears totaled 42 million 
pounds. Per capita consumption of canned pears has 
also been increasing, from 1.46 pounds in 1946-50 to 
2.06 pounds in 1961-65 (Table 6). 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


On a five-year average basis, production of both 
fresh and processed pears has increased continuously 
since 1946-50. Although total consumption of fresh 
pears has increased, the trend in per capita consump- 
tion shows a decline. The total consumption of pro- 
cessed pears doubled between 1946-50 and 1961-65, 
but the increase in per capita consumption was very 
moderate. There is great variation in the quantities 
of fresh pears that move into international trade and 
no trend is apparent. Exports of canned pears have 
shown an upward trend since 1956. Despite increased 
production, the price has been rising since 1956. 
Although production of fresh and processed pears 
has risen substantially, it is still short of Canadian 
requirements, especially in the case of processed 
pears, the consumption of which has increased. 


Pears are easy to produce compared with other 
fruit such as peaches because pears require less labor, 
have higher average yields and can be ripened in 
storage. They are also hardier and can withstand 
adverse weather better than peaches. 

Prospects for growing more pears in Canada seem 
very promising since the requirements are far in 
excess of Canadian production at the present time. 
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POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC LANDS IN MANITOBA WITH 
PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO AGRICULTURE 


T. F. Joyce 


The Crown lands of Manitoba are considered as a 
natural resource to be controlled and managed for 
the economic, social and cultural welfare of the 
people. Current policies emphasize the utilization, 
management, conservation and improvement of 
natural resources for forestry, wildlife, fisheries 
recreation and agriculture. In response to changing 
concepts and knowledge of land use capabilities, 
pertinent statutes and regulations have been amended 
in recent years and further modifications may be 
expected. Because government ownership and man- 
agement of present provincial land is deemed to be 
in the best interests of the public, only a limited 
acreage is alienated each year. Where privately 
owned land, generally of low productivity, is needed 
for programs of improved land use, it is acquired 
and added to the Crown lands of the province. 


Manitoba is the sixth largest province of Canada 
and covers an area of 251,000 square miles. Of these, 
211,775 square miles are land and 39,225 square 
miles are fresh water. Approximately 194,605 square 
miles or 77.5 per cent of the total area is provincial 
land including 6,324 square miles in provincial parks 
and forests (Table 1). In contrast, federal lands 
amount to only 3,077 square miles, 1.2 per cent of 
the total area. About 53,318 square miles, 21.3 per 
cent, are privately owned or in process of alienation 
from the Crown. 


With regard to the total land area, 28,391 square 
miles, 13.4 per cent, is occupied agricultural land of 
which nearly two-thirds is improved acreage (Table 
1). Another 120,492 square miles, 56.9 per cent, is 
forested land with almost half designated as pro- 
ductive. The remaining 62,892 square miles, is classed 
as “other”. This consists of urban land, road al- 
lowances, grass and brush land and all waste land 
such as open muskeg, swamps, rock and unclassified 
land, 


The acreage of provincial Crown land is relatively 
small in the southern and southwestern parts of the 
province where the main agricultural lands are 
located. To the east and to the north, however, there 
is a pioneer agricultural area in which a considerable 
acreage of provincial Crown land occurs. Outside 
this area lie the Pre-Cambrian (forested) region and 
the Sub-Artic (forest tundra) region. In these regions 
a minor amount of land has been alienated from 
provincial ownership and none is in agricultural use. 


TABLE 1—TOTAL LAND AND WATER AREA OF 
MANITOBA CLASSIFIED BY TENURE AND USE 


ES ETE A SE TI TS ESSE SEE SEI SGEE LEST PTET 


Square Per 
Miles Cent 
pee a ns SP a ee 
‘Total andvAreavet 44% tank aoe ae PAW Tres 84.4 
Total Fresh Water Area............. 39,225 15.6 
Total Area of Province.............. 251,000 100.0 
Tenure (circa) 1965 
Federal Lands 
National Patkeult: fe arcs ee. ists 0.4 
Indian Reserves. 2.2.4 045... . 816 OS 
Other ee OS be eee 1,148 0.5 
Potala Gh ab Seeel ee 3,077 ee 
Provincial Lands 
Provincial Parken) ke over git 909s 0.3 
Provincial Forests.............. 5,415 Pops 
Oiher sds eRe Se 188,281 75.0 
Totals Veeeatee yy: hee. 194,605 77.5 


Privately owned land or land in process 


of alienation from the Crown......... 53,318 21.3 


Total Area of Province.......... 251,000 100,0 
Use in 1962: 
Occupied Agricultural Land 
Improved: 2 sees she Etat 18,694 8.8 
Uninaproved Ayes. ae. hese 9,697 4.6 
Totals: cc. 12 Bie eel cient ys 28,391 13.4 
Forested 
PYOGuClIVe?’. 2.08, 6 et ee 55,860 26.4 
Non-Productive................ 64,632 30.5 
Motaljay AUAGA AL. eters, ca 120,492 
Othereyr ss SeiAeky sie Th see) 62,892 ooeh 
Fotal’/Land Area sree fete.) pero 1 te 77 100.0 


SR TTI LE IEP PS ASE FETE RRS DE EET 


* There are also 1,945 square miles of provincial park 
land within provincial forests. 


Source: Canada Year Book 1967, pages: 7, 34 and 441. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Most of the public lands of Manitoba are under 
the jurisdiction of the Lands Branch, the Forestry 
Branch and the Wildlife Branch, Renewable Re- 
sources Division, Department of Mines and Natural 
Resources. Other departments, branches and au- 
thorities are, however, involved. The Department of 
Tourism and Recreation through its Parks Branch 
has control over parks and other recreational lands. 
Lands reserved to the Department of Agriculture for 
community pastures are, by agreement, administered, 
managed and developed by the Prairie Farm Re- 
habilitation Administration of the Government of 
Canada. 
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The Crown Lands Act is the legal authority for the 
administration of public lands in Manitoba. It 
established the Lands Branch of the Department of 
Mines and Natural Resources which manages, 
administers and makes disposition of provincial 
Crown lands. This Act also provides for the setting 
aside of certain Crown lands for use as provincial 
parks, forest reserves, game reserves or bird sanc- 
tuaries or any similar purpose. 


The Minister of the Department of Mines and 
Natural Resources has an appointed Land Utiliza- 
tion Board which assists in an advisory capacity. 
Members of the Board within his Department are the 
Director of Lands, the Director of Forestry, the 
Director of Surveys, and the Provincial Land Use 
Co-ordinator. The Director of Soils and Crops, 
Department of Agriculture, is also a member. The 
principal function of the Board is to make recom- 
mendations as to use and disposal of Crown lands. 
It is not concerned with private lands. 


The Lands Branch has responsibility for lands of 
Local Government Districts (municipal units ad- 
ministered by provincial government administrators). 
Through a memorandum of understanding negotiated 
with the Department of Municipal Affairs in 1963-64, 
these lands are administered by the Lands Branch 
under uniform policies in common with other 
provincial Crown lands. Undisposed school lands 
are administered on a similar basis. 


As custodian for some 92,000,000 acres of pro- 
vincial Crown land, the Lands Branch is responsible 
for all aspects of land inventory. It keeps the official 
records and is involved in the various transactions 
dealing with the sale, rental, transfer and acquisition 
of public land. It issues one-year general permits for 
recreational, commercial and residential uses of 
Crown lands. It grants right-of-way agreements for 
utilities and allows easement agreements in per- 
petuity or for as long as they may be required. It 
also issues all permits and leases for recreational 
purposes on Crown lands other than designated park 
and recreational areas. These are administered by 
the Department of Tourism and Recreation. For 
field administration purposes, the province is 
divided into six districts each with an inspector who 
performs inspection and appraisal duties and makes 
recommendations concerning the disposition and 
utilization of Crown lands. 


To determine the general capability and land use 
potential of Crown lands, soil specialists of the Lands 
Branch make exploratory and reconnaissance in- 
vestigations in sparsely settled and unsettled portions 
of the province. They also participate in an integrated 
and continuing program of soil survey and soils 
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investigation in organized and pioneer portions of 
the province. Such activities are a part of the sys- 
tematic survey of the soils of Manitoba known as 
the Manitoba Soil Survey. This is a co-operative 
project with the Research Branch, Canada Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; the Soils and Crops Branch, 
Manitoba Department of Agriculture; and the De- 
partment of Soil Science, University of Manitoba. 
Land survey work and mapping are functions of the. 
Surveys Branch of the Department of Mines and 
Natural Resources. 


The Planning Act, 1964, gives the Department of 
Municipal Affairs the authority to assist munici- 
palities in determining the most desirable plans of land 
use including the designation of areas for various 
purposes. Most of these purposes are urban but 
farming, forestry, and mining are included. Some 
rural municipalities have applied for planning aid 
under the Planning Act but they have not used its 
power to control agricultural land. 


For the implementation of various land utilization 
policies, the Lands Branch acquires parcels of 
privately owned acreage to consolidate blocks of 
land for use as provincial parks, recreational areas, 
provincial forests, wildlife sanctuaries and com- 
munity pastures. In the year ending March 31, 1967, 
4,710 acres of alienated lands were obtained for the 
above purposes. The mechanics of land acquisition 
are carried out under the Land Acquisition Act, 
1965, which established the Land Acquisition Branch 
of the Department of Public Works. The Minister of 
that Department is responsible for the acquisition of 
land or the expropriation of land by any provincial 
authority. All such land becomes public land and 
thereafter is under the administration of the partic- 
ular agency, branch or department of the government 
for which it was acquired. 


Some lands restored to Crown registry under the 
Land Acquisition Act are for schemes carried out 
with A.R.D.A. to put low productivity agricultural 
areas into more appropriate forms of land use. By 
agreement A.R.D.A. pays half the cost of projects for 
alternate uses of land, soil and water conservation, 
and rural development areas. Two agreements with 
A.R.D.A., the Canada Land Inventory and the 
Interlake Inventory Program, are entirely supported 
by federal funds. Under the Fund for Rural Econom- 
ic Development agreement, the federal and provincial 
governments will spend $27,510,000 to improve the 
land and water resources in the Interlake Rural 
Development Area. All A.R.D.A. projects are under- 
taken and administered by the various resource 
branches of the Manitoba Government. There is, 
however, an ARDA-FRED Co-ordinator who is 
located within the Department of Agriculture. 


LAND UTILIZATION AND DISPOSITION 


Crown land utilization in Manitoba falls into four 
categories: (1) lands reserved for public service such 
as parks and recreational areas; (2) lands reserved 
for the conservation and development of specific 
natural resources such as provincial forests, wildlife 
reserves, water power reserves and community 
pastures; (3) undifferentiated and unsurveyed lands 
north of the pioneer agricultural area that are 
important for their wildlife, fish production and 
hydro power capabilities; and (4) land available 
for disposition by leasehold, permit or agreement 
for sale. 


Agriculture 


Parcels of Crown lands in the main agricultural 
area may be alienated if they can be properly in- 
tegrated into established farm units. All sales are 
made at the appraised market value with leaseholders 
being given the first option to purchase. Otherwise 
the land is sold by tender. Land sales in the pioneer 
agricultural area are made only if the soil is suitable 
for cultivation and if public services are available. 
In this area there are three settlement projects in 
which Crown lands are for sale. What is more or less 
an experimental land settlement project is located in 
the Saskatchewan River delta area. Farm units 
there may be acquired by rental agreement with the 
operator having an option to purchase after five 
years. As mentioned, a very small amount of Crown 
land is being sold. In the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1967, 5,354 acres were transferred to private owner- 
ship. 

In 1967, 1,530,156 acres of public lands were under 
crop share leases, farm and ranch grazing leases, 
grazing leases, and grazing and hay permits. The crop 
share leases were held by 77 farmers covering 15,362 
acres. They were usually granted for a three-year 
period with a stipulated annual rental of one quarter 
of the grain crop. The grassland leases and permits 
represented 5,293 farmers and ranchers utilizing 
1,514,792 acres. A further 166 farmers had 44,534 
acres under lease-option agreement in the Pasquia 
Land Settlement Project. 


New hay and grazing regulations under Manitoba 
Regulation 99/63 were put into effect in the fall of 
1963. The revised grassland policy made ranch 
grazing leases, farm grazing leases and grazing 
permits more attractive for both security of tenure 
and fairness of rental terms. The ranch grazing lease, 
a renewable 10 year lease, is designed to meet the 
need of operators requiring large grassland acreages 
for fodder or forage or both. The farm grazing lease, 
a renewable five year lease, is designed for operators 


wanting supplementary fodder or forage. The casual 
grazing permit, valid for one year, is designed for 
operators requiring fodder or forage in times of 
emergency. Grazing land rental fees are based on the 
seasonal carrying capacity of the land, the average 
expected gain per head and the sale price of beef 
cattle at the St. Boniface stockyards for the six 
months previous to October 31st or other specified 
period of the previous year. Lands leased for grazing 
are classified and rated for carrying capacity but with 
a provision for reclassification in the case of dispute. 
Leases may not be reassigned without permission. A 
farmer or settler applying for a ranch grazing lease 
must be 21 years old and either a Canadian citizen 
or one who is ordinarily resident in Canada. 


The Lands Branch maintains effective control over 
the utilization and improvement of ranch and farm 
grazing leases. It specifies that the grassland must be 
properly managed and conserved and that it be used 
only for grazing and native hay production Although 
grassland may not be improved without permission, 
the Lands Branch promotes the development of 
approved acreage. It is the practice not to reassess 
the carrying capacity of such land for five years after 
improvement. In the meantime the operator benefits 
and recovers his development costs. The longer term 
renewable leases encourage lessees to undertake con- 
struction improvements such as fences, corrals, 
shelters and dugouts. Upon the expiration of a lease 
or its permitted assignment, the lessee may either 
sell or remove such improvements. 


There are two types of hay permits: casual and 
special. Casual hay permits are issued only for annual 
use with the permittee having no renewal rights. 
Special hay permits are issued annually to farmers 
who regularly require additional fodder and these 
permits carry the right of first opportunity to renew 
subject to compliance with regulations. 


Through the Department of Agriculture and in 
co-operation with A.R.D.A. there is a policy to 
encourage the development of pasture and hayland 
by bush removal in the Interlake and Westlake areas. 
The assistance is available for both land leased from 
the Crown and privately owned land up to the 
maximum rate of $2 per acre for knocking down the 
bush and $2 per acre for piling it. 


When technical experts of the government de- 
termine that a particular area is suitable for use as a 
community pasture, the land therein is reserved to 
the Department of Agriculture for community 
pasture purposes. As such it then comes under the 
1939 agreement with P.F.R.A. whereby the federal 
agency develops community pastures in the province. 
A close liaison, however, exists between the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture and P.F.R.A. with regard to 
the operation and development of the pastures. In 
the summer of 1967 there were 369,257 fenced acres 
of public lands in 20 P.F.R.A. community pastures. 
They were patronized by 1,095 patrons and stocked 
with 20,768 cattle and 5,839 calves. A 9,800 acre 
pasture is under construction and two potential 
areas are under consideration. 

The province promotes the formation of larger 
and more economic farm and ranch units through 
the allocation of its leased land. Farm grazing leases 
are expressly intended to establish enlarged farm 
enterprises. Ranch grazing leases comprise large 
and compact acreages that are available to partner- 
ships, grazing associations and companies as well as 
to individual operators. When a parcel of Crown 
land is for sale, it may be awarded to that applicant 
whose farm will benefit the most by virtue of its in- 
creased size and productivity. 

Farm enlargement and consolidation in Manitoba 
for the most part depends on the availability of 
credit much of which is obtained from the federal 
Farm Credit Corporation. Because it was felt that 
considerable farm enlargement and consolidation 
has taken place in recent years and that the present 
need is for an emphasis on intensive rather than 
extensive farming, the provincial government re- 
pealed the Agricultural Credit Act which extended 
long term credit for the purchase of land and 
replaced it with the Agricultural Credit and Develop- 
ment Act in 1968. This Act underwrites loans by 
banks and other approved lending institutions for 
the purpose of increasing farm income and produc- 
tion, i.e., the improvement of farm land and buildings 
and the purchase of livestock, agricultural imple- 
ments and farm machinery. 


Forestry and Wildlife 


Manitoba has 9 provincial forests covering ap- 
proximately 5,500 square miles. No disposition sale, 
settlement or occupancy is permitted in a provincial 
forest except under the authority of the Forest Act. 
To modernize policies and operations a new Forest 
Act and new Regulations under the Act were pro- 
claimed in 1965. All matters relating to forestry are 
regulated and administered by the Forestry Branch 
of the Department of Mines and Natural Resources. 
It initiates and implements programs or measures 
for the improvement and management of forests, 
reforestation, forest inventory, timber harvesting 
and its disposition through timber-cutting rights. 
Under the recently introduced Quota System timber 
operators are given security of tenure and the 
consolidation of small holdings is encouraged. 
Provincial forests afford a considerable yield of hay 
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and grazing sites for cattle. In the 1966-67 fiscal year 
the Forestry Branch issued 45 permits for the cutting 
of 850 tons of hay and 51 permits for the grazing of 
1,633 head of livestock. 

Under the Wildlife Act, 1963, the Wildlife Branch 
of the Department of Mines and Resources is 
responsible for those Crown lands designated as 
wildlife management areas. Any lands deemed neces- 
sary for such purposes may be purchased, expro- 
priated or otherwise acquired. The main concern of 
the Wildlife Branch is to manage the wildlife 
resource of the province so that it will provide ample 
recreational and commercial opportunities in both 
the present and the future. To that end it undertakes 
wildlife survey and management projects, research 
projects and habitat projects, promotes the fur trade 
and supervises registered trap lines on Crown lands 
that are otherwise undifferentiated. 

The Field Operations Branch of the Department 
of Mines and Natural Resources carries out field 
work on behalf of Forestry and Wildlife, and 
implements renewable resource programs that result 
from research and policy decisions. For administra- 
tive purposes the province is divided into four 
regions each of which is under a Regional Director. 
The regions in turn are divided into Conservation 
Districts and each district has one or more Con- 
servation Officers. 


Parks and Other Recreational Lands 


During the 1966-67 fiscal year the Parks Branch 
of the government was transferred from the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Natural Resources to the 
Department of Tourism and Recreation. Through 
the Parks Branch the Minister of Tourism and 
Recreation manages, operates and develops a park 
system that comprises nearly 3,000 square miles of 
public lands. Some parks are located within provin- 
cial forests but in such instances the designated park 
land is not withdrawn from the respective provincial 
forests. There are nine provincial parks and nu- 
merous recreational, wayside and heritage areas. 
Park sites are located in all parts of the province 
including the northern area and they are admi- 
nistered under a multiple use concept that provides 
for the co-ordinated management of all the renew- 
able resources of the land. When required, agri- 
cultural land is purchased or expropriated for 
inclusion in park sites. Some grazing is permitted 
in parks in prairie areas. 


Water Control and Conservation 


The Water Control and Conservation Act, 1967, 
(vice the Land Drainage Arrangement Act, repealed) 


provides tor the establishment of the Water Control 
and Conservation Branch. This Branch has recently 
been transferred from the Department of Highways 
to the Department of Mines and Natural Resources. 
It is responsible for the administration of all Acts 
that relate to the utilization, conservation and 
development of the water resources of the province. 
In addition, the Branch carries out the design, 
construction, maintenance and operation of water 
control works and provides engineering and financial 
assistance to municipalities and other authorities 
under terms of the Water Control and Conservation 
Act. 
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POLICY AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENTS 


Egg Price Support Program—The Agricultural Stabi- 
lization Board announced a deficiency payment of 
0.4 cents per dozen for eggs marketed in the 1967-68 
support year. Total payments to producers will 
amount to approximately $500,000. 


To be eligible for the deficiency payment, producers 
must be registered with the Agricultural Stabilization 
Board and have sold eggs through approved egg 
grading stations or be registered producers who did 
their own grading and sold directly to retail outlets. 


Payment applies to Grade A Extra Large, Grade A 
Large and Grade A Medium size eggs, to a maximum 
10,000 dozen. 


Producers shipping less than 1,000 dozen eggs in 
the support year are not eligible for the deficiency 
payment. (October 21, 1968) 


Alberta Potato Growers’ Marketing Order—The A\I- 
berta Potato Commission is authorized to regulate 
the marketing of potatoes in interprovincial and 
export trade and for such purposes may, with 
respect to persons and property in the Province of 
Alberta, exercise all or any powers like the powers 
already held for the marketing of potatoes within 
Alberta. (October 22, 1968) 


Manitoba Potato Marketing Order—The Manitoba 
Vegetable Marketing Commission is authorized to 
regulate the marketing of potatoes in interprovincial 
and export trade and for such purposes may, with 
respect to persons and property situated within the 
Province of Manitoba, exercise all or any powers 
like those already held for the marketing of potatoes 
within Manitoba. (October 22, 1968) 


Duty on United States Corn Imports—Effective Oc- 
tober 31, 1969, the federal government will apply 
value for duty on United States corn imported into 
Canada. This is to ensure that corn does not move 
into Canada at prices below the U.S. support level 
of $1.05 (U.S.) per bushel. (October 29, 1968) 


Farm Credit Act Amendments—Effective November 
15, 1968 until March 31, 1969, the interest rate on 
Farm Credit Corporation loans will be 7.75 per cent 
per annum and, on loans made under the Farm 
Machinery Syndicates Credit Act, the interest rate 
will be 7.5 per cent per annum. 
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The amendments make provision for adjusting 
the interest rates automatically on April 1 and 
October 1 of each year. The interest rate on Farm 
Credit Corporation loans is set at 1 per cent above 
the average yield, in the preceding 6 months, of 
Government of Canada bonds maturing in 1 to 5 
years. For loans made under the Farm Machinery 
Syndicates Credit Act, the interest rate is set 1 per 
cent above the average yield of bonds maturing 
in 1 to 10 years. 


The new rates will provide for the operating costs 
of the Farm Credit Corporation on future loans, 
including part of the cost of making farm appraisals. 
Therefore the Corporation is now able to reduce the 
appraisal fee to borrowers by 50 per cent. 


The new appraisal fees are 20 cents for each $100 
of a loan under Part II of the Farm Credit Act and 
25 cents for each $100 of a loan under Part III of 
the Act. (November 15, 1968) 


Farm Improvement Loans Act Amendments—A new 
feature of the Farm Improvement Loans Act is an 
amendment which provides for loans to purchase 
land as an addition to an existing farm. A maximum 
of $15,000 can be borrowed for this purpose and 
there is a repayment period of up to 15 years. 


The interest rate on this type of loan, effective 
November 15, 1968 until March 31, 1969, is 7.75 per 
cent per annum. For the same period, the interest 
rates on loans for the previously authorized purposes 
such as the purchase of implements, buildings and 
livestock and for general improvements is set at 7.5 
per cent per annum. 


Under this revised legislation farm improvement 
loan interest rates will be automatically adjusted on 
April 1 and October 1 of each year. 


Interest rates on both types of loans will consist of 
a base rate plus an allowance of 1 per cent for 
administrative costs. The base rate in each semi- 
annual period for land purchase loans is the average 
yield, in the preceding 6 months, of Government of 
Canada bonds maturing in 1 to 5 years. For loans 
for other purposes the base rate is the average yield 
of bonds maturing in 1 to 10 years. 


Another amendment to the Farm Improvement 
Loans Act extends the range of eligible lenders to 
include loan, trust and insurance companies, credit 
unions and caisses populaires. (November 15, 1968) 


PUBLICATIONS 


ECONOMICS BRANCH PUBLICATIONS 


Provincial Agricultural Legislation in Western Cana- 
da, 1967 Supplement, Economics Branch, Canada 
Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, Pub. No. 68/12, 
August, 1968. pp. ii+109 to 135. 

This publication is a supplement to the bulletin 
entitled Provincial Agricultural Legislation in Western 
Canada 1966. This supplement brings up-to-date the 
summaries of statutes in that bulletin by outlining 
the agricultural legislation that has since been passed 
by the legislatures of the four western provinces. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Not available from Economics Branch 


Ontario Co-operatives, 1966-67, Ontario Department 
of Agriculture and Food, Toronto, 1968. pp. x +76. 

This is the report of a survey of co-operative 
business organizations in Ontario, conducted jointly 
by the Farm Economics, Co-operatives and Statis- 
tics Branch, Ontario Department of Agriculture and 
Food and the Department of Agricultural Econo- 
mics, Ontario Agricultural College, University of 
Guelph, with the collaboration of the Economics 
Branch, Canada Department of Agriculture. The 
publication contains information on the various 
kinds of co-operatives in Ontario, their volume of 
business, financial structure and internal organi- 
zation. 


The Impact of Edible Oil Products on the Dairy 
Industry, Barfoot L. W., A. D. MacDonald and 
W. R. Redelmeier, Farm Economics, Co-operatives 
and Statistics Branch, Ontario Department of Agri- 
culture and Food, Toronto, June, 1968. pp. iv+71. 

This is the third in a series of studies dealing with 
problems in the dairy industry. The present study 
examines the impact of edible oil products and 
related dairy substitutes on the dairy industry. It 
includes a detailed analysis of these new products as 
to their origin, salient characteristics, market pene- 
tration and economic importance. There is also 
information on dairy product substitutes in other 
countries. 


White Bean Production, Production Costs, Returns 
and Management Practices in Southwestern Ontario. 
Tolton, B. H., Farm Economics, Co-operatives and 
Statistics Branch, Ontario Department of Agriculture 
and Food, Toronto, July, 1968. pp. v+26. 

This publication contains data on the production 
costs, returns and management practices of white 
bean production, taken from surveys in South- 
western Ontario. 


Air Photo Interpretation in the Development of 
Canada, Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 1968. pp. iv+214. 

This publication contains the papers presented at 
the second seminar on photo-interpretation held at 
Ottawa, March 13 to 15, 1967. The papers illustrate 
the problems encountered in evaluating rural land 
resources and give some of the solutions. 


An Analysis of Resources in Alberta’s Lesser Slave 
Lake Area, Rural Development Research Branch, 
Economics Division, Alberta Department of Agri- 
culture, Edmonton, Alberta, June, 1968. pp. xiii +148. 

This is a report of a study carried out under the 
Agriculture and Rural Development Act. The report 
contains an inventory of the resources in the Lesser 
Slave Lake area and describes the existing socio- 
economic conditions in that area. 


Grape Production in the Niagara Peninsula, Dillon, 
W. J., Farm Economics, Co-operatives and Statistics 
Branch, Ontario Department of Agriculture and 
Food, Toronto, August, 1968, pp. 34. 

This publication describes the production costs, 
returns and the management practices of grape 
production. It is based on a study done in the Niagara 
Peninsula from 1959 to 1962. 


Marketing Fresh Strawberries in Ontario, Blum, H. 
and M. Al Hashimi, Farm Economics, Co-opera- 
tives and Statistics Branch, Ontario Department of 
Agriculture and Food, Toronto, 1968. pp. 35. 

This is the report of a study of the marketing of 
fresh Ontario-grown strawberries during the 1967 
season. It describes strawberry production in On- 
tario, the channels of distribution for fresh straw- 
berries and various other aspects of marketing the 
crop. Included are recommendations for improve- 
ment of the marketing system. 
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STATISTICAL APPENDIX 


AVERAGE PRICES OF SELECTED CANADIAN FARM COMMODITIES, VARIOUS MARKETS AND GRADES, 1967-68 


Caer eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee SS SSS SSS SSS 


1967 1968 


Commodity, grade and market Average Sept. Oct. July Aug. Sept. Oct. 

eee 
dollars per cwt. 

CATTLE (weighted average prices at public stock- 


yards) 

Good slaughter steers 
MOKONUO Seater etek eee eee 27.65 28.60 28.74 PM Ve 28.20 28.84 27.51 
WVINMHBCRS SUL eR i See eee 26.60 28.57 28.47 27.61 28.26 28.83 28.36 
Calnarysayind Wok dab vncee lk init ae bel oie 26.05 PI bSTAS: 27.85 26.70 2722] 27.04 26217 

Good feeder steers 
TOFONTONI ES. Ae ese oe eee eee 28.70 29.50 28.53 30.06 29.99 28.25 27.67 
Wilh DOG yen aals a oe eee een a rey ay: 26.55 26.92 25.96 27.93 27.66 26.79 26.81 
AIGA Pee ects ee, RE SE SIO Sees 26.40 Pip? 27.14 27.05 27 PX LNA 26.35 

Good and choice veal calves 
Torentoss. 4273: VASE. 24. 6 24. Boteit ... 36.15 32.30 33.66 34.56 32.70 33.00 33.40 
VV inn DOG act te ee eee eee nee 38.85 38.05 36.30 36.32 33.97 35.96 35.85 
ECMmOntonire ce rt eee eee 30.40 26.88 23.94 28.93 29.35 PY (PN 25.90 


HOGS (weighted average prices at public stockyards, 
Grade A dressed) 


1 OLOMN Cennmen dd. taaccaatemh |: tame S cues 30.70 30.08 29823 32.30 34.22 34.28 33.05 
WV IGNIDOG chan rah re eee ene en See helen tae 28.55 28.65 27.87 30.38 33.78 33.39 31.92 
Calgary SPIRO OS, FRSC Lk, sO Iv ie) etn 27.05 26.77 20.17 27.63 30.55 31.21 30.22 


LAMBS (weighted average prices at public stock- 
yards, Good lambs) 


Toronto 2 743 OPS IOAY SR ABI, BOR Stith 26.65 26.59 20.27 34.53 27.43 24.77 26.80 
MY INMIDOG <4 cer ers awe wep ieee teria 21.40 20.36 20.00 28.04 2322 Pace 24.56 
Calgary eataones ach Seer ee se. IL a, eee 20.40 18.71 19.53 24.78 22.04 20.61 20.22 


ELUTE) ieee erie ae rac sales b yh “We IM Sorts Shinn Ae 6.24 6.45 6.45 6.45 6.70 6.70 6.70 
Montredltloa? Sse. on}. 23. eniiander® 5.96 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
A Relcels cemeeeramee: | ORR ear ST are era Ne” ii Serge 5.98 6.10 6.10 Gate 6.15 6.65 6.65 
Winnipeg. fa. Oe kere series BE 5.84 5.97 5.97 5.97 5.97 5.97 5.97 
Vancotverae A... in... leecher. aires). . 6.93 7.08 7.09 6.89 6.90 6.92 6.90 
MANUFACTURING MILK (average farm value)s,¢ 
NOVA OCOUAR: ser ae Pee Cee eee arte See 3.30 3.38 See 3.81 —— — 
New iBrunswicki2d.. .2ochoeeencs. 221. BAS. . 3.12 3.11 Sok: 3.02 3.01 — oe 
Ougb6Ch ns ee erin Oo. ata, Beet arene ale: Adel Broe 3.34 3.39 Seo 3.35 — — 
OntaHOwGer aren cavers eer ee ee ee ee 3.28 Sisk 3.42 3.26 SIGLTe — — 
British Columbia...,.....00... Sek Cie. teen Sk 3.27 Seo Sno 32105 3.19 a — 
cents per Ib. 
BUTTERFAT (for butter, average farm value)s,« 
Prince EQWactd Islander craic cee os ee to (SY ABTA 68.0 68.0 67.0 67.0 — —_ 
Quebees.I7-!. CHIN) ORE eel bl 64.8 64.5 64.5 6555 65.5 — oe 
Ontatios «0.2301. .n¢oci Sa eee es ek 61.3 61.6 61.7 61.6 61.8 — — 
SASkalchewan oiler ec oes ee Me eee ee ee. 62.5 G22 62.4 61.8 62.3 — —— 
British ‘Golumbiay? (2876.8, 10.)JO0e) Dal at — no _- — — — 
EGGS (average paying prices at registered grading cents per doz. 
stations, Grade A Large) 
Halifare! 20), AOU Ae Jo simaeo on 36.3 39.5 40.2 34.6 40.7 48.4 42.8 
St Anséline: An, atwcrar somtes ocatve eee 35.5 37.0 38.3 33.4 41.2 50.0 47.0 
POndOM: aegs eke er, Get e eeee k 33.4 35.2 36.0 30.9 38.0 47.0 45.5 
Winnipeg? s. “V7 PZR0IM Oss! Sik pebaiog 26.9 30.0 27.9 26.4 Slieo 38.7 36.6 
Vancouver. . o.s0s oss ieee aor penser see eee 30.2 31.0 28.4 SOD 44.0 43.3 46.2 
BROILERS (average prices paid to growers No. 1 cents per Ib. live 
grade chicken under 5 Ibs.) 
LOtOntOg:.c ase soe eo eee et ee SOS 19.6 19.0 19.2 21.5 PSN ole 21.5 21.5 
EGmonton 8.5.) endo ns ae ee ee 21.0 20.2 20.8 eowe 22.4 pode. Ppa te 
TURKEYS (average prices paid to growers, No. 1 
grade, 12-20 Ibs.) 
UCM NON trata nace ENG Gan ee tee Zoek 24.0 24.9 23.9 24.1 Pirate, 25.5 
ECIGMIONEOUU tsetse Wott a sos Riles Oe 25.4 250.0 Pad 5) —_— _ 26.5 26.8 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF SELECTED CANADIAN FARM COMMODITIES, VARIOUS MARKETS AND GRADES, 1967-68 
(Concluded) 


SR LTE VT LTRS IE IY BEE OE TE NF IE OE TIL TELS EEE PIE RITE LI EERE LEST ESET PI NTL IDI SEL LITE SRT BAIS IIIA BS TINE SALE TLIO INRIA IT TE I ERLE ISNT ELE EES 


1967-68 1967 1968 
; Crop Year 
Commodity, grade and market Average Sept. Oct. July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
dollars per cwt. 
POTATOES (Can. No. 1 Table, average prices to 
growers) 
Rrinceredwacdrl slander eee sei 1.20 1) oes 2.43 2.43 1587/ Woe 
INGWABrUunswickage se cot ne eae tee See ne pee 1203 ists} ois 70 Te25 roils 
SOUEMWEStern OntantOne ee eee ee cee 1.92 Wey 200 2.40 PAP a 2203 
cents & eights per bu. 
EASTERN GRAINS 
Oats (Ont. No. 2 White, f.o.b. shipping points). . 85 85 85 85 81/2 77/4 70 
Barley (Ont. good malting, f.o.b. shipping points) 141/2 145 145 Sz 128/4 120 118/2 
Corn (Ont. No. 2 Yellow, f.o.b. Chatham, ee 
moisture, in carlots).. - 130/7 149/2 132/2 130 131/4 130/2 109 
Soybeans (Ont. Nom2aio. b. ‘Chatham)... TOPO e ears 278 295/11 287/5 269/5 270/3 262/4 248/7 
WESTERN GRAINS (basis in store Fort William/ 
Port Arthur, less freight and elevator handling 
charges) 
Red Spring Wheat (No. 2 Nor.) 
AVA AA ADIY 6X50 Teg eat ee gee ml Aiea aed a 179/5 178/5 180/2 180/5 181/7 183/2 179/6 
Reginarandecdmontoneesee alee ee Oe 175/1 176/6 177/1 178/3 179/6 176/2 
Durum Wheat (No. 1 C.W.A.D.) 
VAT AUTOS ln occu atte eeteuten ccf eetean eas ese eence ome 201/2 218/7 213/5 192/5 193/2 193/4 198 
IRSA Gavel LEGMANOMMO, oo cee can noeceusoeue 197/6 215/38 210/1 189/1 189/6 190 194/9 
Feed Wheat 
WAV ATAVAITOYE Ost, so or Sel OE eras Bea See Pe 164/5 163/5 165/2 165/5 166/7 166/5 160/3 
[RUSLOHUMEL SUAKG! LECHAMNCVNG so oncsorcaoccenenoe Wel 160/1 161/6 162/1 163/3 163/1 156/7 
Oats (No. 1 feed) 
WinnipeGtereee ie a ap aenes ee eee eae 82/4 83/1 82/3 81/7 76/5 76/7 76/1 
|SakSYS | AVE US om chee eee ee RRNA MI on Rel 80/4 81/1 80/3 79/7 74/5 74/7 74/1 
Edmonton tees cower ra aries: 78/4 79/1 78/3 HTT 72/5 UT 72/1 
Barley (No. 1 feed) 
WAV ame tee ieee eee hes ascot a sc tin eaee 110/4 1138/8 «= 111/5 =~: 102/4 97/4 97/4 96/4 
RCS LiE ee Cesc he oe ee Te 107/565 110/4 108/6 99/4 94/4 94/4 93/4 
ECimOntOnmemry eos heer eae eee 104/5 107/5 105/7 96/6 91/6 91/6 90/6 
Rye (No. 2 C.W.) 
NAVATATANY Of S10 steak att oo Gi ok eas a Ruins eve ENRON pier ae © 120/3 118/1 118/5 111/6 108/1 tile 112/4 
BelOTI ME Rrot nok ak Denne ete heh.” ok aman ee oS 116/1 114/6 1 eyV/z 108/3 104/6 108/5 109/1 
SU LAN GLa ae eee eee ee nn 113/65 tll/4o8 112 105/1 101/4 105/3 ~=105/7 
Flaxseed (No. 1 C.W.) 
WVinnI POG etree ates es) ee Rn Ay 336/65 "9236/4 323/7)— 9847/4) 87/4, ee? 323/1 
Preciriametel eh rae Se ee retard 834/23) 333/28 4020/5 | 354/72 e429 328/655 3819/7 
ECinOntonies terete sce ee keen eee ee 330 329/6 317/1 340/6 330/6 825)/2 316/3 
Rape seed (No. 1 C.W. basis in store Vancouver) 226/7 237/6 231/4 201/6 207/4 215/2 208/3 


aSince the average farm values for manufacturing milk and 
butterfat published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(D.B.S.) do not include the Federal subsidies, it is necessary 
to add, during the 12 months’ period ended March 31, 1968, 
the Federal payment of $1.21 per 100 pounds of milk testing 
3.5% butterfat, of which 11 cents were retained for export 
aid. The net payment was made directly to producers at the 
equivalent rate of 31.42 cents per pound of butterfat. Simi- 
larly for 1968-69, $1.31 (less 15 cents) per 100 pounds should 
be added to manufacturing milk and 37.42 cents per pound 
(less 1 cent) to butterfat. The 1967 yearly average figure 
excludes the Federal payment of 85 cents per 100 pounds 
(less 7.3 cents for export assistance) for the January-March 
period. 


>The 1967 yearly average farm values for manufacturing 
milk and butterfat to producers in the Province of Quebec 
exclude a subsidy payment of 10 cents a pound butterfat, 
made by the Quebec Government, for the January-March 
period. The policy was terminated on March 31, 1967. 


‘The 1967 yearly average farm values to producers in the 
Province of Ontario exclude a payment, made by the Ontario 
Government, for the January-March period of 25 cents a100 
pounds of manufacturing milk and secondary and excess fluid 
milk delivered to plants, basis 3.5% butterfat. For all cream 
grading Special and No. 1 the payment was 10 cents a pound 
butterfat. 


4Beginning January 1, 1968, a new D.B.S. series for the 
average farm value of manufacturing milk includes all milk 
used for manufacturing purposes. Milk used for the manu- 
facture of butter was previously excluded. Comparable figures 
are shown for 1967. 


eBeginning January 1, 1968, a new D.B.S. series shows 
the price of butterfat in cream for manufacturing into butter 
(farm-separated cream) and is not comparable with the pre- 
viously published series for butterfat, which included the 
butterfat in milk used for manufacturing into butter. Com- 
parable figures are shown for 1967. 
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COMMODITY REVIEW 


RECENT HIGHLIGHTS OF THE CANADIAN 
BEEF CATTLE INDUSTRY 


For 1968, inspected slaughter (beef gradings) in 
Canada totaled 2,784,399 head, 5.4 per cent above 
1967 and an all-time record. Most of the increase 
was accounted for by the ever increasing fed cattle 
slaughter. Choice and Good cattle slaughtered 
totaled 1,582,233 head in 1968, 8.4 per cent more than 
in 1967 and the highest on record (Table 1). These 
top two grades of beef constituted 57 per cent of 
total inspected slaughter in 1968. Moreover, in 
terms of quantity of beef these grades accounted for 
about two-thirds of the total beef tonnage produced 
in 1968. 

During the past two decades, the relative impor- 
tance of beef cattle in Canada’s farm economy has 
increased and this trend continued in 1968. In 1967, 
for example, farmers and ranchers received $922.3 
million from the sale of cattle and calves, about 21 
per cent of total farm income. The latest information 
available indicates that farm income from cattle and 
calves in 1968 may exceed $1 billion and will pro- 
bably amount to a quarter of the total farm income 
in Canada. This will make the beef industry in 
Canada the most important single source of farm 
cash income, as it is in the United States. Increased 
beef production from feed lots has been a key factor 
contributing to increased income from cattle and 
calves. 

Canadian cattlemen operate on and are part of 
the North American beef market. Fed cattle prices 
in Canada are tied directly to the level of fed cattle 
prices in the larger United States market. When the 


CORRECTIONS 


Volume 3, Number 5, December 1968 
Page 40, Duty on United States Corn Imports — should read 
“Effective October 31, 1968, .. .” 
Page 40, Farm Credit Act Amendments — paragraph 2, line 6 
should read *‘... Government of Canada bonds maturing in 5 
to 10 years.”’ 
Page 40, Farm Improvement Loans Act Amendments—paragraph 
4, line 6 should read ‘‘.. . bonds maturing in 5 to 10 years.”’ 


supply of fed cattle in Canada is more than the 
domestic market will absorb the price of fed cattle 
will drop to the equivalent of the return from export 
to the United States. This happened in August 1964, 
when fed cattle prices in Canada went to a full 
“export basis’” and remained close to or at an export 
equivalent until August 1966, a period of two years 
(Figure 1). When fed cattle prices in Canada are on 
an ‘‘export basis’’ the price for Canada Choice 
steers at Toronto in Canadian dollars is about the 
same as for United States Choice steers at Omaha 
in United States dollars. When this situation pre- 
vails, the general price level of fed cattle in the United 
States sets a “floor” below which fed cattle prices in 
Canada do not drop. 

When Canada’s supply of fed cattle is less than 
the domestic market demand, the price may move 
up to a level where live slaughter cattle may be 
imported from the United States. 

For example, in September 1966, the price of 
Choice steers at Toronto went above an export 
equivalent and by December 1966 to a full “‘import 
basis’. When price levels for fed cattle in Canada 
are on the full ‘‘import basis” the price for Choice 
steers at Toronto in Canadian dollars is approxi- 
mately $4.50 per 100 pounds higher than the price 
for United States Choice steers at Omaha in U.S. 
dollars. Under such a situation the United States 
price sets a “‘ceiling’’ above which fed cattle prices 
in Canada do not rise. 

In 1967, fed cattle prices at Toronto for the first 
nine months averaged well above an export equiva- 
lent and during the last quarter of 1967 went to a 
full “import basis’. During the last quarter of 1967, 
imports of slaughtered cattle from the United States 
averaged 1,427 head weekly. 

Throughout 1968, the outstanding feature of the 
Canadian beef market was the willingness of 
domestic consumers to purchase and consume 
30,428 Choice and Good carcasses combined at 
prices well above an export equivalent. In fact, 
since August 1966, a period of 28 months, Choice 
steer prices at Toronto have averaged closer to an 


TABLE 1—AVERAGE WEEKLY GRADINGS OF CHOICE AND GOOD BEEF CARCASSES COMBINED 
AND PER CENT OF TOTAL GRADINGS, QUARTERLY, 1964 TO 1968 
SSE SSSA Ss ES TNE TT INP ed STE BL I ATI SS I I TT TS ET TT TEED 
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CHOICE STEERS - TORONTO 
CAN. $ 
28 iN 
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26 7 4 a ee ee 
y) | | 
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tk | | 
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Quarter 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 
1st MUMDE Kee egos weaeeatet, 3 Moen einen 23 , 863 26 , 384 25 , 258 27 ,600 29 , 308 
DePCenite ae ee eee 56 54 49 56 56 
2nd MUNTDOTe eer eee cet ark eee 25,001 25,676 27 , 364 30 ,088 30,677 
DERGCENT: pore tienes ont tec ae ay/ 54 54 60 59 
3rd NUN DG retin gre riers & cr ene haere 28 , 248 27 , 280 28 , 542 28,740 32,064 
DOM CeNnitnase es sr. hoe ee oe eee 59 49 56 BE, 58 
4th MNUTAD OLS cn Aes eee nee een Ree ot A 24,087 24,418 26 , 304 25 , 857 29 ,662 
DOlT CE Mts See ctr a an ig ee Vena vee tee ere 46 42 48 50 54 
52 weeks INULIIOG peur enc See RT eal ceca 25 , 300 25,939 26 , 867 28 ,071 30 , 428 
Total NICU DG lone tee eraser oer re neg sae IPod o,Ole 1, 348 , 871 1,397 ,080 1,459,714 TROS25 233 
DEMCENE. NOS. REO I. FOR 54 49 52 99 57 


Source: Livestock Market Review, Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 


“import basis” than an export equivalent in spite 
of the continued increase in the production of fed 
beef in Canada. This is a significant change com- 
pared with 1965 when weekly gradings of Choice 
and Good combined averaged 25,939 carcasses and 
prices at Toronto averaged close to a full export 
equivalent. 

This strong Canadian beef market has a basis in 
the rapid increase in population. For example, in 
just three years, between July 1, 1965 and July 1, 
1968, the population of Canada increased by 1.2 
million persons. This is more than the equivalent 
of the current population of either Manitoba or 
Saskatchewan. In Eastern Canada, where nearly 


three-quarters of Canada’s population resides the 
increase during this period was 850,000 persons. In 
addition, the market gathered strength from the 
steady increase in the per capita consumption of 
beef from 69 pounds in 1962 to 82 pounds in 1967. 
This increase in per capita consumption reflects a 
buoyant economy and an increasing preference for 
more beef. This in turn has increased the size and 
composition of the Canadian beef market. 

There was plenty of competition for beef in 
Canada from other meats in 1968. Per capita con- 
sumption of pork in 1968 is expected to average 
close to the 54 pounds consumed in 1967, the highest 
since 1959. For 1968, hog gradings in Canada 


PRICE PER HUNDREDWEIGHT OF CHOICE STEERS AT TORONTO AND OMAHA 
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totaled 8.1 million head, less than 42,000 head below 
the high level of 1967 which has been exceeded only 
twice; in 1944 and again in 1959. Also, poultry meat 
consumption in 1968 may slightly exceed the record 
level of 41 pounds per capita consumed in 1967. 

In spite of the ample supplies of beef and other 
meats, the average price of Choice steers at Toronto 
for 1968 was $28.45 per 100 pounds compared with 
$28.80 in 1967. Choice steer prices at Toronto in 
1967 averaged higher than any year since 1951. 
During this period almost every item of expense in 
beef production increased, some substantially. The 
fact that Canadian cattlemen were able to increase 
beef production sharply reflects the improved 
management and production methods which took 
place in the beef industry. 

In the United States, the highlight of the beef 
industry in 1968 was that beef slaughterings averaged 
about 4 per cent above 1967 with fed cattle prices 
correspondingly higher. Furthermore, imports of 
beef and veal were larger in 1968. The average price 
for Choice steers at Omaha during 1968 is thought 
to have been about $26.85 compared with $25.29 
per 100 pounds in 1967. This is the highest annual 
average price for Choice steers at Omaha since 1962. 

In summary, beef supplies on the North American 
continent were at a record high in 1968. Favorable 
cattle prices were brought about by strong con- 
sumer demand. Beef production in 1969 is expected 
to be above the previous year’s level in both Canada 
and the United States. In spite of a rapid increase 
in American beef supplies, the North American 
continent remains a large net importer of beef. 
While Canada in general is a net exporter of beef, 
the United States, the world’s largest beef producer, 
continues to be the world’s largest beef importer. 
This evidence attests to the growing importance and 
acceptance of beef in American diets. 


A. M. Boswell 


THE SKIM MILK POWDER SITUATION 


Production 


The major change in the production of dairy 
products in Canada in recent years has been the 
tremendous increase in the output of skim milk 
powder. Although total milk production has re- 
mained at a fairly constant level since 1961, skim 
milk powder production has increased by about 66 
per cent. The main reason for this increase has been 
the dramatic shift from farmer’s deliveries of farm- 
separated cream to deliveries of whole milk. This 
shifting has been in response to improvements in 
the marketing system, difficulties of obtaining labor 
on the farm, price and availability of animal feeds 


and the price of skim milk powder. The result of 
these changes is that skim milk, which used to be 
retained on the farm and fed to livestock and 
poultry, is now manufactured at the factory into 
milk products such as skim milk powder and casein. 

In 1967 and 1968 considerable quantities of skim 
milk were diverted from the production of casein to 
the production of skim milk powder. World prices 
for casein were considerably below the price levels 
prevalent in 1965 and 1966, when Canada exported, 
largely to the United States, an average of 16.5 
million pounds annually. Since it requires 40 pounds 
of skim milk to produce one pound of casein but 
only 11 pounds to produce one pound of skim 
powder, any large-scale diversion adds greatly to the 
output of skim powder. (Casein production dropped 
about 8 million pounds in 1967 from the record 
peak in 1966.) 

Canadian production of skim milk powder 
reached a record high of 356 million pounds in 1968, 
compared with the 1960-64 average of 197 million 
pounds. 


Domestic Disappearance 

Skim milk powder is a by-product of the butter 
manufacturing industry, but from a_ nutritional 
standpoint it contains the most valuable portion of 
the milk. The solids-not-fat portion (skim powder) 
of milk is composed of high quality protein con- 
taining all the essential amino acids, lactose (milk 
sugar) and the essential minerals, particularly 
calcium. Shifts in consumers’ preferences in recent 
years have favored the solids-not-fat components 
of milk with the result that the consumption of 
products such as partly skimmed fluid milk, skim 
milk powder, cottage cheese and yogurt have in- 
creased. Improvements in processing techniques and 
convenience in packaging have made skim milk 
powder available to consumers at relatively low 
prices compared with its nutritive value. Canadians 
now consume about 38 million pounds of skim milk 
powder (sold in consumer-size packages) for use in 
home cooking and for reconstitution as a substitute 
for fresh fluid milk. 

The dairy industry uses considerable quantities of 
skim milk powder in reconstitution of fluid milk, ice 
cream, process cheese and cottage cheese. The 
practice of ‘“‘enriching” fresh skim milk and partly 
skimmed milk with skim powder is also absorbing 
larger quantities of the dry product. In addition, 
skim powder is used in the confectionery, baking and 
biscuit industries; in the manufacture of prepared 
foods such as breakfast cereals and dry cake mixes; 
in the meat processing industry and in the com- 
mercial preparation of canned soups and sauces. 


Animal feeds also utilize fairly large quantities of 
skim milk powder. 

Retail prices appear to have had relatively little 
effect on the sales of skim powder in consumer-size 
packages, although increases in price may affect the 
amounts used for animal feeds. The baking industry 
absorbs about 25 to 27 million pounds of skim milk 
powder annually. The amount used in the baking 
industry is fairly constant, however the industry may 
respond to a price increase in skim powder by 
cutting back or using whey powder, which is cheaper. 

Manufacturers of animal feeds and _ poultry 
rations often respond to price increases by substi- 
tuting cheaper forms of protein such as whey powder, 
buttermilk powder and soybean protein. The feeds 
industry currently uses from 16 to 17 million pounds 
of skim milk powder annually. 

Total domestic usage of skim powder in Canada in 
1968 was around 160 million pounds, compared with 
the 1960-64 average of 143 million pounds. 


Exports 


Since skim milk powder production greatly 
exceeds domestic usage, the surplus must be ex- 
ported. Canada normally exports skim powder to 
some 40 to 50 countries around the world. Exports 
in 1968 totaled about 101 million pounds compared 
with the 1960-64 average of 47 million pounds. In 
addition to commercial sales, Canada donates skim 
milk powder to the World Food Program and to 
other United Nations Agencies, directly and through 
bilateral programs. 

The outlook for skim milk powder on world 
markets is not encouraging. Production has been 
rising in the principal producing countries, par- 
ticularly the European Economic Community, 
Australia and New Zealand. Consumption has not 
kept pace with the increase in production in these 
countries, with the result that substantially larger 
quantities are available for export. Total volume of 
exports increased 21 per cent in 1967 over the 
previous year, recording the sharpest gain for any 
dairy product. Total exports of all major suppliers 
amounted to approximately 1.8 billion pounds in 
1967, compared with about 1.5 billion pounds in 
1966. Indications are that trade was increased 
further in 1968. 

One encouraging factor in the international skim 
milk powder situation is that production in several 
Western European countries in the latter months of 
1968 showed smaller increases over the previous 
year’s levels than during the first half of the year. 
This was partly attributed to greater use of liquid 
skim on the farm, encouraged by special price con- 


cessions—West Germany, in particular, used in- 
creasing amounts of skim milk for feed. There was 
also a slight decrease in total milk production in 
some Western European countries during the latter 
part of 1968, and a trend towards greater cheese 
production in others diverted milk from butter and 
skim powder. 

The structure of world trade in skim milk powder 
has changed considerably in the past several years. 
France and West Germany, which were only minor 
exporters before 1960, are now the two largest 
exporters. These two countries and New Zealand 
accounted for over two-thirds of total commercial 
exports in 1967. The United States, which for many 
years was the world’s largest exporter of skim 
powder, has greatly reduced its commercial exports 
since the end of 1965. United States donations under 
Public Law 480 are still substantial and totaled 382 
million pounds in 1967. (The 1963-67 average was 
476 million pounds.) France became the world’s 
leading exporter in 1966. 

With the sharp increases in world supplies in 
1967, heavy pressures developed on the international 
market. World prices dropped sharply from around 
$408 (Canadian) a metric ton (18.5 cents a pound) 
in the spring of 1967 to $216 a ton (9.8 cents a pound) 
at the end of the year. Offers as low as $107 a ton. 
(4.9 cents a pound) were reported in the summer of 
1968. Major dairy countries, including Canada, with 
surplus skim powder are endeavoring to dispose of 
their stocks on international markets with the aid 
of subsidies. 

Canadian export assistance is financed by a hold- 
back from direct federal subsidy payments made to 
manufacturing milk and cream shippers. Thus the 
amount of money necessary to make Canadian skim 
powder competitive on world markets is reflected in 
reduced returns to dairy producers. 

Although the conversion of shippers from farm- 
separated cream to whole milk appears to be 
levelling off, indications are that for several years 
Canada will have substantial supplies of skim 
powder that must find an outlet on world markets 
or be utilized as food aid in developing countries. 


V. McCormick 


SUGAR 


A deficiency payment has been announced of 
$5.41 per standard ton of sugar beets marketed by 
growers in the 1967 crop year. This compares with 
$4.83 per standard ton for the 1966 crop. The total 
cost to the federal government of the 1967 crop 


payment is approximately $5.9 million compared 
with approximately $5.8 million in the previous 
year. Sugar production from the 1967 crop was less 
than that of the previous year in each province 
except Ontario, but the price of raw sugar at London, 
to which the support program is related, was lower 
than in the 1966 crop year. As a result, the higher 
deficiency payment was indicated. 

The United Nations Sugar Conference adopted a 
new International Sugar Agreement on October 24, 
1968, at Geneva. This Agreement entered pro- 
visionally into force on January 1, 1969. For the 
Agreement to enter provisionally into force certain 
steps were required to be taken by governments 
holding 60 per cent of the votes of exporting coun- 
tries and 50 per cent of the votes of importing 
countries. These steps were taken in the prescribed 
time by 8 importing countries representing 59.7 per 
cent of the importer’s votes and by 23 exporting 
countries representing 72.7 per cent of the exporter’s 
votes. 

Negotiation of the new Agreement followed an 
extended series of consultations, meetings and con- 
ferences which ensued upon the collapse of the 
economic provisions of the 1958 International Sugar 
Agreement. That Agreement had been for ‘a period 
of five years, with a review at the end of three years. 
The 1961 review did not reach agreement on the 
level of basic export tonnages and limitations on 
exports for 1962. As a result, the economic pro- 
visions of the Agreement ceased to function. How- 
ever, the administrative provisions were continued 
by a series of successive Protocols to maintain a 
vehicle for international study of the world sugar 
complex and for collection and publication of data 
on production, trade, stocks, consumption and 
related matters. 

The new Agreement is similar to the 1958 Agree- 
ment in that it concerns itself with an attempt to 
manage world sugar prices through a system of 
quotas and related provisions. The Agreement con- 
tains reference to a number of price levels at which 
certain agreed events take place, with the aim of 
strengthening the market when prices are low and 
moderating upward pressures when prices are high. 
It is the first major commodity agreement con- 
cluded under the sponsorship of the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Development (UNCTAD). 
Co-sponsor was the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion (FAO). 

The period since the 1958 Agreement ceased to 
operate has been characterized by a period of 
extremely low prices in that part of the world where 
sugar is traded on a free market. During that period, 
the London Daily Price of raw sugar, expressed in 


Canadian funds, ranged from a high of over 14 
cents per pound in November, 1963, to a low of less 
than 2 cents per pound in January, 1967. Since 
Canada obtains a very large proportion of its sugar 
supplies on the free market, the wide fluctuation of 
sugar prices has had a particular impact on this 
country. 

Under the provisions of the new Agreement, 
members are classified as either importing members 
or as exporting members on the basis of their net 
international trade in sugar. Votes are allotted to 
each member in relation to its importance in sugar 
trade, with a minimum of 5 and a maximum of 200 
votes for any member. The distribution of votes 
among members is to be reviewed annually. 

Measures for defense of the price are shared 
between exporting and importing countries with a 
balance of rights and obligations as between 
members. 

Exporting members are allotted basic export 
quotas. Early in each year, the International Sugar 
Council makes an estimate of the import require- 
ments of the free market and this figure is shared 
among exporting members in relation to their basic 
export quotas, as an initial export quota. These 
quotas may be modified to decrease the amount of 
sugar available to the market when necessary to 
assist in maintaining the price within a range of 
3.25 cents per pound and 5.25 cents per pound. 
Prices for this calculation are the average of prices 
at New York and London. The quota mechanism 
is designed to resist price rises from 4.50 cents per 
pound upward and to resist price declines from 
levels of 4.00 cents per pound. At prices above 5.25 
cents per pound, all quotas are inoperative and if 
prices, having been higher, decline to 3.25 cents per 
pound, automatic quota restrictions apply. 

In addition to the quota mechanism, exporting 
members agree to limit the amount of stocks held 
and to adjust their production so as to avoid holding 
year-end stocks of sugar in excess of 20 per cent of 
production or of basic export entitlement. They also 
agree to maintain minimum stocks in order to be 
able to release additional supplies to the market in 
the event that prices rise above 4.75 cents per pound. 
Half of the supplies are released when the price goes 
above 4.75 cents and the other half if prices go above 
5.00 cents. At prices above 5.25 cents, priority of 
supplies is given to members over non-members on 
commercially equal terms. At prices above 6.50 
cents, each importing member has a 30-day option 
to buy from each exporting member its traditional 
supplies of sugar at a price no higher than 6.50 cents. 

If prices, having been above that level, fall below 
3.25 cents, importing members will not import sugar 


from non-members and if prices are below 5.25 
cents, will not import from non-members more than 
their average imports of 1966-68. As at January 1, 
1969, the absence of India and Fiji from the list of 
exporting members means that Canada would not 
permit imports in 1969 from those suppliers beyond 
their 1966-68 average volume unless they join the 
Agreement before that limit is reached. The Agree- 
ment also provides that if prices go above 3.25 cents 
and then drop back below that level, imports from 
non-members would cease. By the first week in 
January, 1969, the earliest futures contracts which 
had traded at a price above the lower level of the 
Agreement were those for December, 1969. Spot 
prices at New York had strengthened to 3.00 cents 
per pound. 

Certain importing members gave undertakings 
related to the protection of access to their markets 
for imported sugar. In this context, Canada under- 
took that it “‘will operate its internal policies so as 
not to provide incentives to sugar production 
beyond a level representing 20 per cent of domestic 
consumption.” 

The obligations of importing members are gener- 
ally designed to assist exporting members in their 
efforts to maintain prices within the stated range. 
Importing members do not undertake to pay ex- 
porters the lower target price. 

The Agreement contains a number of conditions 
which are designed to be less onerous on developing 
members than on developed members. 

The Agreement runs for a period of five years, 
with a review at the end of three years. 


E. S. Eaton 


POTATOES 


The latest estimate of potato production for 
North America (Canada and the United States) in 


1968 was 271 million hundredweights. This is a 
smaller crop than in 1967, by 3 per cent, but exceeds 
the 1963-67 average by almost 6 per cent. 


Canada 


The latest forecast for Canadian production, 51 
million hundredweights, indicates an increase of 
nearly 9 per cent over 1967 and about 5 per cent 
more than the 1963-67 average. Production was 3 
per cent higher than in 1967 in the Maritimes, about 
20 per cent more in Central Canada and 6 per cent 
larger in Western Canada. Since acreage was slightly 
lower a substantial increase in yields accounted for 
the larger production. 

Domestic movement of potatoes to mid-December 
1968 was lower than for the previous year. Unloads 
on the 12 main Canadian markets dropped by 13 
per cent. The domestic movement of Maritime 
potatoes however was about the same as a year 
earlier. The export movement to date for the 1968 
crop has been substantially better than that of the 
previous year. To the same date in 1967, exports 
were just over | million hundredweight, whereas to 
the same date in 1968 exports are more than 1.5 
million hundredweight, an increase of 51 per cent. 
Virtually all of this movement and increase was for 
Maritime potatoes. 

Imports of United States potatoes up to Novem- 
ber 1968 were about 45 per cent higher than in the 
same period in the previous year. There were large 
increases in unloads in Western Canada particularly 
in Winnipeg and Vancouver. However, during 
October 1968 and through to the first half of 
December the rate of increase slowed considerably. 

December 1, 1968, storage stocks of Canadian 
potatoes (Table 1) were 9 per cent higher than a 
year earlier and 12.5 per cent more than the 1963-67 
average. Disappearance was higher than during 1967 
but about the same as the five-year average. 


TABLE 1—POTATOES: PRODUCTION, STOCKS AT DECEMBER 1, AND DISAPPEARANCE, 


CANADA, 1963 TO 1968 
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Stocks at 
Year Production December 1 Disappearance 
thousand hundredweight 

5S SE er ema eine OE ane nae eto TY a NE: OT iy mime eee 45,604 Pall OY RS: 24,331 
ag aa lh ab i Seta ot crema: ucihigie, asia a go A pine RRR «ie 47 ,733 21,909 25 , 424 
LOGS. PSS. LORE, CES US sh ee 46,472 22,166 24 , 306 
LS ee ee Seer ee ee eee ee ee 54,679 31,857 22 ,822 
On ren a NO eh Oe Oe ee eden Le 46 , 743 25 Sith 21,366 
(bik oe cartel el iN mid ay ata ate a Mensa iiasiatnrc sont oSilant i prt cate Satine Pie Ss bcc 50,904 27 , 581 PR eves 
Average 

1963-67 20.4: . ee ee ee Te Lo ee ee ee ees Ee ee 48 , 246 24,516 23130 


Source: Monthly Storage Holdings, December 1, 1968, Canada Department of Agriculture. 


Bulk prices to growers for Canada Number 1 
grade potatoes in Prince Edward Island and New 
Brunswick have been much lower than in previous 
years. December-1968 quotations for New Brunswick 
potatoes were 1.03 cents per pound compared with 
1.06 and 1.21 in December 1967 and Prince Edward 
Island potatoes were 1.13 cents per pound as com- 
pared with 1.20 in December 1967. In Western 
Canada during the first part of the marketing 
season declining f.0.b. prices corresponded roughly 
with the increasing imports. The price dropped well 
below the 1964-67 average. To counteract this a 
value for duty — basis $2.48 per hundredweight — 
was declared in mid-September on imported potatoes 
entering Western Canada. This value for duty was 
lifted on November 2, 1968. In the following weeks 
Western Canadian f.o.b. prices were fairly steady in 
most markets. 


United States 


The December forecast of United States fall pro- 
duction was 220 million hundredweights. This is 
about 5 per cent less than in 1967 but 5.5 per cent 
more than the 1963-67 average. Production was 


down in the eastern, central and western areas with 
some important exceptions. North Dakota, a state 
specializing in potato production, had a larger 
crop — about 18 per cent above the 1962-66 average. 
Washington’s crop (primarily as a result of the 
intensive development of the Columbia River basin) 
was larger, 10 per cent above 1967 and 91 per cent 
above the 1962-66 average. The Western and 
Central States production, although less than in 1967 
was 14 per cent more than the 1962-66 average. Much 
of this general increase occurred in Washington, 
where production rose from 5.9 million hundred- 
weights in 1963 to 15.2 in 1967 and to 16.7 in 1968. 

Storage stocks for the United States (Table 2) 
as at December 1, 1968 were 6 per cent lower than a 
year earlier but 6 per cent higher than the 1963-67 
average. Eastern storage stocks were slightly less 
than at December 1, 1967. Central States stocks 
were slightly higher, with North Dakota about 19 
per cent higher than in 1967 and 112.5 per cent 
higher than the 1965-67 average. Minnesota stocks 
were 13 per cent higher than in 1967 and 109 per 
cent of the 1965-67 average. The Western States 
total storage stocks were below 1967 and about 96 
per cent of the 1965-67 average. 


TABLE 2—UNITED STATES FALL CROP POTATOES: PRODUCTION, STOCKS AT DECEMBER Ky 


AND DISAPPEARANCE, 1963 TO 1968 


Stocks at 


Production December 1 Disappearance 


thousand hundredweight 


Birks IS 1985195 136,995 61,200 
sii. tee 174,491 114,550 59 , 941 
Pes bi a 2 a 216,809 147,070 69,739 
ah ERD. 1 227 , 787 152,640 75,147 
ee i eel A ire 231 , 224 161,710 69,514 
Seay eh Rene 220,018 151,385 68 ,633 
d OMS CETTE TREE 209, 701 1425593 67,108 


Source: Total Potato Stocks on December 1, 1968, United States Department of Agriculture Statistical Reporting Service, 


Pot 1-2 (12-68). 


TABLE 3—POTATOES: TOTAL PRODUCTION, STOCKS AT DECEMBER 1, AND DISAPPEARANCE, 


CANADA AND UNITED STATES, 1963 TO 1968 


Stocks at 


Production December 1 Disappearance 


thousand hundredweight 


chee Ae 243,799 158 , 268 85,531 
» gelatin ss tira 222 , 224 136,459 85,765 
eee hee es 263 , 281 169 , 236 94,045 
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a, Mae 277 , 967 187 ,087 90 , 880 
| ee eee 270 ,922 178 , 966 91,956 
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Combined Canada and United States stocks 
(Table 3) were 4 per cent lower than 1967 but 7 per 
cent higher than the 1963-67 average. 

In July and August, 1968, Washington Norgold 
f.o.b. prices were well below those of the previous 
year and some were quoted as low as $1 per 
hundredweight. F.O.B. prices for fall varieties in 
Western United States rose in September and 
October and were steady to the end of 1968 except 
in North Dakota and for a ‘“‘Non-size A” grade in 
Washington. On the other hand Maine’s prices were 
fairly steady to the end of 1968. 

Although the 1968 North American potato crop 
is smaller than in 1967, the United States crop is 
10 million hundredweights greater than the 1963-67 
average; an amount equal to about 21 per cent of the 
average Canadian crop. 

The United States winter potato production, the 
marketing of which usually takes place between 
November and April is about 3 per cent more than 
last year’s and about equal to the average of the past 
5 years. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Storage holdings of potatoes in the U.S. are about 
average, but those in Washington have reached 
record levels and Minnesota and North Dakota 
holdings are higher than normal. Significant quanti- 
ties of these potatoes may be marketed in Canada. 

The Canadian export movement to mid-December, 
1968 has been somewhat better than to that date in 
1967. However, the United States table potato 
quota, under which the duty on Canadian potatoes 
is half-rate, was filled by mid-December. Thus 
exports to that country face the full tariff rate of 75 
cents per hundredweight for the balance of the 
marketing year. 

The combination of these circumstances will 
likely lead to further pressure on Canadian prices 
which may not show the usual seasonal rise and 
could even decline. 


J. R. Burns 


FACTORS AFFECTING CANADA’S 
COMPETITIVE POSITION IN WORLD 
TRADE IN OILSEEDS 


Canada has a substantial import and export trade 
in oilseeds and oilseed products. As a result of the 
technological developments that introduced the 
hydrogenation and deodorizing processes, the pre- 
vious advantages that some oils had have been reduc- 
ed, and the supply position of a great number of 


oils and fats on world markets is now of great 
significance to Canada’s trading position. With 
respect to trade, the main increases have occurred in 
soybeans, sunflowerseed and rapeseed; three crops 
which are grown in Canada. At the same time, trade 
in some oils has decreased, particularly in palm, 
palm kernel and cottonseed oils. The most significant 
development in world oilseed trade has been the 
rapid expansion which has put sunflower oil into 
fourth place in world trade among oils, compared 
with tenth place in 1964. 

Stocks of fats and oils have been accumulating 
since 1964 because the large production of that 
season could not be absorbed by the market. A 
build-up of stocks occurred in sunflowerseed, soy- 
beans, rapeseed, fish oil and butter. By 1967 peanuts 
also were in surplus supply. The pressure on the 
market from these supplies was only partially offset 
by decreases in available supplies of palm kernels, 
palm oil, copra and coconut oil. 

Recent oil prices on the world market compared 
with average prices for the five years 1963-67 are 
shown in Table 1. While there was some degree of 
recovery in prices of oils in late 1968, prices of all of 
the vegetable oils produced in Canada except linseed 
are still at least 25 per cent below 1963-67 average 
levels. At the same time the lauric group prices 
dropped appreciably in late 1968. 

One phenomenon in recent years is the change in 
the price relationship between oils and meals. Prices 
of soybean oil and rapeseed oil have fallen further 
than the prices of the seeds from which they were 
derived. At Rotterdam on December 3, 1968, the 
price of soybeans was only 7 per cent and the price 
of rapeseed only 17 per cent below the respective 
average price for 1967 compared with a decrease of 
about 25 per cent for the oils. For a number of years 
the trend has been for the demand for meals to be 
strong and the demand for oils to be weak. 

Soybean production in the United States has been 
outgrowing utilization in the past few years. It is 
estimated that stocks in that country may be as high 
as 300 million bushels at the end of the current crop 
year, that is September 1, 1969. World market 
supplies of cottonseed oil which had decreased in 
1966 and 1967 are expected to be much higher in 
1968-69, with a 45 per cent increase in United States 
supplies. Sunflowerseed production in the U.S.S.R. 
was expected to be down sharply in 1968, but recent 
estimates have indicated that total production may 
come very close to the 1967 level. However, con- 
sumption of oils and fats in the U.S.S.R. is in- 
creasing, stocks probably have been reduced and 
the supplies available for marketing are likely to be 
lower in 1969, 


Total world rapeseed production in 1968 may be 
down very slightly from 1967. With respect to 1969 
production, plantings in France and West Germany 
increased quite sharply in 1968. Olive oil stocks are 
still rising and are now reaching burdensome pro- 
portions. Although dry conditions in several coun- 
tries have reduced potential increases, the estimate 
for Spain is for a sharp increase in production in 
1968. Among the laurics, palm oil prices shared in 
the general price collapse although world supplies 
had declined sharply. The Nigerian war was respon- 
sible for some decrease in world supplies. Copra and 
coconut oil supplies on world markets, which largely 
come from the Philippines and islands in the area, 
were lower than normal in 1966-67 but supplies are 
starting to improve and prices have returned to 
more normal levels. World supplies of peanuts were 
expected to be up sharply in 1968 even though 
Senegal and Nigerian production is not expected to 
reach the high levels of the first estimates. World 
demand for peanuts has changed very little for a 
number of years. Whale and more particularly fish 
oil stocks are expected to be lower following re- 
duced catches in 1968. Butter stocks on the other 
hand became more and more burdensome during 
1968. Linseed oil production is sharply up from the 
low levels of 1967, but world stocks have decreased 
and it would appear that much of the increased 
production can be absorbed. 

Various government policies have affected pro- 
duction and marketing of oilseeds and oilseed pro- 
ducts. The United States price support on soybeans, 
currently at U.S. $2.50 per bushel, in a general way 
has been acting as a floor price for Canadian soy- 
beans, although in the fall of 1968 some United 
States beans were sold for cash at prices below 
$2.50. While this policy has assisted in maintaining 
Canadian prices, it may have been to some extent 
responsible for the United States oversupply which 
in turn tends to keep prices from going much above 
the support level. 

As part of the GATT Kennedy Round negotia- 
tions Britain removed the 5 per cent duty on soy- 
beans from the United States and other non- 
Commonwealth countries. Both Canadian and U.S. 
soybeans now enter Britain duty free. Canada’s 
sales of soybeans to Britain during the first 9 months 
of 1968 were lower at 64 million pounds compared 
with 116.7 million pounds for the corresponding 
period in 1967. About the end of November 1968 
Britain imposed a provisional duty of £4 per long 
ton on imports of Polish and East German rapeseed. 
The measure was taken to protect domestic growers 
against dumping. 

Since July 1967, the European Economic Com- 


munity has had a common price for oilseeds with a 
“target price’ of $202.50 per metric ton for rapeseed 
and an intervention support price of $192.50. An 
offset subsidy is paid to processors, equal to the 
difference between the “world” price and the target 
price. This subsidy which approximates $100 per 
ton, has undoubtedly been an important factor in 
the sharp increases in the area planted to rapeseed 
in France and West Germany. The support level 
may be slightly reduced in 1969 but will still be well 
above world trading price levels which have been 
around $100 per ton. 

In July 1967, Italy also imposed a special tax on 
Italian rapeseed imports. In the period January- 
October 1967 Canada exported about 3.5 million 
bushels of rapeseed to Italy; in the same period in 
1968 exports decreased to less than one-tenth of 
that amount. The outlook for the resumption of 
Canadian rapeseed exports to the EEC market in 
the immediate future is not an optimistic one. In 
addition, a proposal is being studied by the EEC 
which would impose a tax, perhaps as high as $60 
per ton on vegetable and animal fats and $30 per ton 
on meals to compensate for price decreases since 
1964-65. This could have a serious impact on world 
trade. 

One of the most significant developments for 
Canada has been the drive for markets for sun- 
flowerseed oil by the U.S.S.R. and other eastern 
European countries, and the consequent entry into 
Canada of this oil at low prices. Canadian imports 
of sunflower oil in 1967 were 34 million pounds, the 
first time that significant sunflower oil imports were 
made. Canada crushed about 17 million pounds of 
sunflower seed in 1967, compared with about 12 
million in 1966. Imports of oil occurred at low prices 
particularly to the end of September 1968, but prices 
since then have been strengthened by about 1.5 cents 
per pound from about 7.75 cents f.o.b. basis. So far 
there are few indications that prices as low as those 
of mid-1968 are likely to recur in 1969. A compensa- 
tory tax on sunflower oil from Eastern Europe has 
recently been reduced from $40 to $25 per ton by 
the European Economic Community, indicating a 
slackening of pressure on world prices. 

Japan, which is Canada’s main market for rape- 
seed, has a quota system which limits the total 
amount of rapeseed imported, although Japanese 
rapeseed production is decreasing each year. At the 
same time, the Kennedy Round reduction by Japan 
in the duty on soybeans may lead to greater use of 
this product, which in meal form at present, is more 
valuable in livestock feeding than rapeseed. This 
could favor U.S. soybean exports at the expense of 
sales of Canadian rapeseed. 


TABLE 1—PRICES OF OILS AT ROTTERDAM, 1963-67 AND 1968 
ST EA NT a PS SE VE TET, 


Percentage Percentage 
Change from Change from 
June 1963-67 December3, 1963-67 
Commodity 1963-67 1968 Price 1968 Price 
U.S. dollars per metric ton 

Soybean ole... Poe el, Se ee ee eer ee, 236 178 —24.6 ieee —25.0 
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Rapeseed toll WeRAree. settee seen, oe eee, RE en CR EAM, 225: 150 —33.3 159 —29.3 
Oliveroil Spanish) Ost adoss: secon Mes eee ea eee 694 677 — 2.5 na. — 
COConutteiley At Ae Cee Oe. ROAR eh eee ee 291 367 +26.1 304 + 4.5 
Palmikernels(Nigerian)s eos seen eee eee. Sees eee 160 194 +21.3 165 + 3.1 
Ralimmonirdvialayanivopm Uk) eee eeerenn ee rent eee nt ea 2292 175 —23.6 145 —36.7 
Butters UK) tie ise ear Galea ok ad elon Renee 878 709 —19.2 709» —19.2 
BishrollmPeruviianiesemi=nenined) eee een eee eee 186 100 —46.2 110 —40.9 
LEinSeedio llLerreers Weta cote cn oe Se ek meres ae 189 237 +25.4 219 +16.2 


n.a.: Not available. 

« 1966 and 1967 only. 

» Second half of November. 

Source: Various United States and European publications. 


The implications for Canadian vegetable oils of 
the existing world oils and fats situation may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Imports of oils from Europe should not be a 
serious factor in 1969. With lower Canadian rape- 
seed prices, imports of rapeseed oil had practically 
ceased in 1968 and are not likely to increase. Sun- 
flower oil imports at the depressed prices of 1968 
are not likely to occur, although imports at higher 
prices may occur as Canadian consumption of 
edible vegetable oils continues to rise. The very low 
price level of soybean oil could lead to increased 
imports of this commodity. 

2. Exports of soybeans from Canada to Britain 
presumably will continue to decline due to the 
increased competitive position of U.S. soybeans. 
This has resulted from the removal of the United 
Kingdom duty and also from the fact that soybeans 
from parts of the United States can be delivered to 
Britain at lower transportation costs than from 
Canada. Prospects for the export of rapeseed to the 
European Economic Community are not good, but 
rapeseed exports in total may not decline because of 
a growing market in Japan and Taiwan. Linseed oil 
exports from Canada declined in 1968 but should 
improve somewhat in 1969 while world stocks are 
replenished. 

The effects of the excessive world supply of fats 
and oils are likely to continue in 1969 and policies of 
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various countries will probably continue to take this 
situation into account. New developments may occur 
of significance to Canadian soybean growers. In each 
of the last five years substantial increases have 
occurred in United States soybean production. In 
1968 the crop was 1,080 million bushels, more than 
100 million bushels greater than the previous year. 
Stocks, which at September I, 1968, were 167 
million bushels are expected at the same time in 1969 
to be about 300 million bushels, and to add sub- 
stantially to the world oversupply of oils and fats. 
The Government of the United States has not 
announced its support program for 1969 and to 
prevent continuation of the extreme surplus situa- 
tion, has to decide among several courses of action. 
The support price of $2.50 could be reduced and this 
would have a direct impact on Canadian soybean 
prices, and possibly on the price structure of edible 
oils and fats on Canadian and world markets 
generally. Alternatively, the support price could be 
maintained but production controls introduced for 
the first time on soybeans. Another possibility is a 
combination of acreage control and a reduced support 
price. In any event, the decisions made are likely to 
have an important impact on the fats and oils 
situation for Canada. 


J. S. Carmichael 


AGRICULTURAL DEMAND SUPPLY PROJECTIONS FOR 1980 
Zenon Yankowsky 


The results presented in this paper are not fore- 
casts of the most likely food demand and supply 
situation in Canada. This is a projection exercise, 
that is, an attempt to quantify the food supply and 
demand situation in 1980 on the basis of specified 
assumptions and reasoned extrapolation of supply 
and demand trends and the factors affecting them. 
The purpose is to study the situation towards which 
current trends appear to be moving. 

The study has been made on the assumption that 
present policies remain basically unchanged, and 
the prices and costs will continue to develop in 
approximately the same way as in the recent past. 
The production projections are largely based on the 
continuation of recent trends under the general 
assumptions indicated above concerning policies 
and prices. Projections of demand and supply are 
independent of each other and no attempt has been 
made to balance supply and demand. 

With regard to trade, we have to keep in mind that 
there are no simple and reliable techniques for pro- 
jecting future levels of exports, which are certain to 
be affected by unpredictable changes in world eco- 
nomic conditions by governmental actions restrict- 
ing or accelerating international trade in agricultural 
products. 

Bearing in mind these qualifications we feel that 
the broad results of these projections are valid and 
are of significance. 


DOMESTIC DEMAND FOR FARM PRODUCTS 
Food Uses 

Thére are many forces that influence the demand 
for food in Canada. These include population and 
income growth, technological changes which affect 
our way of living, foreign markets, and shifts in 
consumer preferences due to new products and 
changing price situations. Among all these forces, 
population and income play a dominant role. 
While population growth has a direct impact on the 
quantity of food consumed, higher income per ca- 
pita tends to have greater influence on the com- 
position of the food basket and the quality of food 
consumed. This income effect is the kind of change 
which is expected to significantly influence the de- 
mand for food in Canada. 

To make these projections, certain basic as- 
sumptions have been made (Table 1). Population 
projections for 1980 are based on these made by 
the Economic Council of Canada (/). Specifically, 
the projections for total population represent the 
midpoint between the high and medium projections 
made by the Economic Council. 

According to these estimates Canada’s population 
will total 26 million in 1980, an increase of 27.7 per 
cent from 1967. The projected average annual 
growth rate of population will be 1.9 per cent. In 
the last 15 years the growth rate averaged 2.4 per 
cent a year. 


TABLE 1—POPULATION AND INCOME, SELECTED PERIODS, 1949 TO 1966, AND PROJECTIONS 


FOR 1975 AND 1980 


PSE A TE ST OEE ET SCA TEE EIST SE IEA SS EOE DDL ES DS LIS EEE DN a EES BE LEA EOE! 32S EER NES EN 


1980 as 
per cent of 
1949-51 1959-61 1964-66 1975 1980 1964-66 
thousands 
PODUIAtIONNCAbNIUNMOI hens oe oe oe 133 72a 17 ,863.6 19 ,649.6 23,710 26 ,050 132.6 
Total (1957 constant dollars) billion dollars 
GrOsSuiNad OnauicrOOUCU. ee ahrtrire ce ances 23 ,090 34 , 226 44,672 72.8 90.3 202.1 
DIShOSsaDlonNCOMO weer ac reek ee ee ean 15,452 23 , 808 30 , 862 5OED 62.9 203.8 
Expenditure on goods and services.......... 14,307 22,406 28 , 400 46.3 57.8 203.5 
Exnenditureroni foodie =. 4-8 2.4.0. was 3,574 5,481 6, 206 9.0 10.7 172.6 
Per Capita (1957 constant dollars) dollars 
Gross NavionalstelOGUuG! aw bia. 8 Soelsreree 1,682 1,916 LPH fe 3,070 3,466 152°5 
DisposablesinCOMO sate oe 1,126 ieose 1,569 2,130 2,415 153.9 
Expenditure on goods and services.......... 1,042 1,254 1,445 ji awehars’ 2,219 153.6 
ExpendituresonWo0Uer 2.78 once te. 260 307 316 378 410 129.6 
per cent 
Food as per cent of disposable income....... 231K 230 20a AiR 17.0 


Sources: (1) For the years 1949-66, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
(2) Projections for 1975 and 1980 are based on the Fourth Annual Review of the Economic Council of Canada, 


published in September 1967. 
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The Economic Council (2) published trends on 
the average growth of total employment and the 
average growth of productivity (that is, output per 
employed person). These two principal elements 
have been used as a basis for projections of Gross 
National Product to 1980. Projections of disposable 
income were estimated on the basis of the average 
relationship with Gross National Product during 
the past 15 years. 


According to these projections the Gross National 
Product, expressed in 1957 constant dollars, will 
reach $90 billion in 1980, about 84 per cent higher 
than in 1967. Disposable income, expressed in the 
same constant dollars, will be $63 billion and will 
represent close to 70 per cent of the Gross National 
Product. 


Expenditure on Food—Total food expenditure as 
a per cent of consumer disposable income is pro- 
jected to continue its long-term decline from 23 per 
cent in the 1956-61 period to about 17 per cent in 1980. 
In dollar terms, however, consumer expenditure for 
food should rise from $6.7 billion in 1967 to about 
$10.7 billion in 1980, an increase of almost 60 per cent. 


However, the large increase projected for per 
capita food expenditure does not signify a propor- 
tionate increase in quantity of food consumed, 
although there will be an increase in consumption 
of the higher valued foods such as meats, fruits and 
vegetables. Most of the expansion in consumer out- 
lays will be accounted for by such factors as higher 
marketing costs, greater use of convenience food 
(involving more services such as freezing and pack- 
aging); and more eating in restaurants. 


Consumption of Crop Products—A marked up- 
ward trend is evident in the consumption of fruits 
and vegetables as a group and also for oils and fats 
of plant origin. 


The increase in the consumption of fruits and 
vegetables is associated with higher incomes, which 
typically result in the purchase of a more varied 
diet and a decline in calorie intake. The upward 
trend for vegetables is somewhat more pronounced 
than for fruits, but at the same time both groups 
show a steady shift from fresh to processed forms 
(canned and frozen). The proportion of all fruits 
consumed in processed form rose from 41 per cent 
in 1949-51 to 47 per cent in 1964-66. During the 
same period, processed vegetables rose from about 
46 per cent to about 51 per cent of total vegetable 
consumption. 

The increase in consumption of oils and fats, 
(excluding butter), shows a shift in consumption 
from products of animal origin to those of vegetable 
origin. This is apparently due to a combination of 
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price advantages enjoyed by the latter, development 
of synthetic and substitute products and health 
considerations. If, in addition to butter, lard is 
excluded from this series, the upward trend is further 
accentuated. On the other hand, the per capita con- 
sumption of all oils and fats, including butter, has 
shown little change throughout the period since the 
end of World War II. 


The decline in the consumption of cereals and 
potatoes is a trend of long duration, reflecting shifts 
to other types of food as income rises. The decline 
in cereals is dominated by wheat flour, while the 
decline in potatoes is due to the decrease in fresh 
potato consumption. On the other hand, the con- 
sumption of processed potatoes (frozen, canned, 
chips and dehydrated) has been increasing in recent 
years, so that the downtrend in the per capita con- 
sumption of potatoes as a whole appears to be 
leveling off. 


Consumption of Livestock Products—Per capita 
consumption of red meat increased from 129.8 
pounds in 1949-51 to 149.3 pounds in 1964-66. This 
has been almost entirely because of the strong up- 
ward trend in beef consumption which reflects rising 
incomes and a strong consumer preference. Pork 
consumption has shown a moderate decline for the 
period as a whole, although it has been relatively 
stable during the 1960’s. 


The consumption of poultry has had a spectacular 
rise, increasing from an average of 16.5 pounds per 
capita in 1949-51 to 37.1 pounds in 1964-66; chicken 
consumption has almost doubled, from 13.7 pounds 
in 1949-51 to 26.8 pounds in 1964-66; while turkey 
consumption has almost quadrupled from 2.5 pounds 
per capita to 9.5 pounds during the same period. 


Per capita consumption of eggs increased from 
29.0 pounds in 1949 to 37.5 pounds in 1957, but 
since then declined to an average of 31.7 pounds in 
1964-66. The reasons for the decline are not com- 
pletely clear, but dietary and medical recommenda- 
tions for a reduced use of animal fats appear to have 
been a contributing factor. 


The consumption of dairy products has been de- 
clining throughout the postwar period. In terms of 
total milk equivalent, per capita disappearance de- 
clined 12 per cent between 1949-51 and 1964-66. The 
items chiefly responsible for the decrease have been 
fluid milk and cream, creamery butter and manufac- 
tured whole milk products, particularly evaporated 
milk. Partially offsetting this decrease have been 
increases in 2 per cent fluid milk, cheese, ice cream 
and manufactured milk by-products, notably skim 
milk. Here again, the changing consumption pattern 
results from the interaction of a rather complex set 


of forces, but the trend away from animal fats and 
the price advantages of competing products appear 
to be influential. The rising consumption of soft 
drinks and dairy product substitutes may be a factor 
in the decline of fluid milk consumption; while, for 
ice cream, rising consumer incomes and the expan- 
sion of improved household refrigeration facilities 
appear to be important. 

Consumption Projections to 1980—The principal 
method for estimating per capita consumption in 
the future was to calculate the relation between 
percentage changes in food consumption per capita 
and those in disposable income per capita, and then 
to project these relationships from 1964-66 to 1975 
and 1980 on the basis of the overall economic as- 
sumptions for those years. However, the results of 
this procedure were subject to modification on evi- 
dence from observed trends, specialized commodity 
studies, and related work in the field of long-range 
projections done by others, such as Food and Agri- 
culture Organization (FAO), the Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD), 


and the United States Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Per capita consumption of principal foods in 
Canada for selected periods between 1949 and 1966 
and projections for 1975 and 1980 are shown in 
Yavle 2. 

The total weight of the food basket consumed per 
capita in 1980 will show practically no change from 
1964-66. There will however, be a major change in 
the quantity of the components constituting this 
food basket. It is estimated that there will be substan- 
tial increases in consumption of meats, oils and fats 
of plant origin, fruits and vegetables, cheese, ice 
cream and concentrated milk by-products (3). On 
the other hand decreases are indicated for fluid milk, 
cream, butter, eggs, cereals, potatoes, and pulses and 
nuts. Virtually no change is projected for sugar and 
syrup. 

In the meat group the increase is due to greater 
consumption of poultry and beef and in the fruits 
and vegetables group the increase is because of 
greater consumption of processed products. 


TABLE 2—PER CAPITA FOOD CONSUMPTION, SELECTED PERIODS, 1949 TO 1980 
LST SL Zo ED GILT DE TTS ES EES RPT TELS IE ETE DE INDIES TLE SEE TEE ST, SET ESET EI ATI ION PSE TE DIOLS 


1980 as 
Average Average Average per cent of 
Commodity Unit 1949-51 1959-61 1964-66 1975 1980 1964-66 
a a Ete es a ie Bd Ot aN 
pounds 

GCeredis—J Ofal oer. oeurit, ot, fn 2% retail weight WA lest 15320 T53K0 140.0 136.0 88.9 
Wheat and rye flour............. retail weight 153.1 135.6 133.6 2 dO TiNSLO 86.8 
SUGAANGISY LUDS ares a Seas retail weight 109.5 108.9 111.4 liles 1d 100.0 
SHIay ee erreeer ne WER retail weight 99.5 97.8 99.8 100.0 100.0 100.0 
ulsesiancds Nuts, cans seen erene are retail weight 11.4 10.3 10.2 ee 9.0 88.2 
Dry beans and peas............. retail weight 529 4.5 4.2 Saw Bae 76.2 
Oils and Fats excluding butter... . retail weight 27.5 31.8 32.5 36.5 38.0 116.9 
Pruits=Total ?. A 24a. fresh equivalent 153.0 178.1 183.5 195.0 200.0 109.0 
TS ee eae artes sek ee fresh equivalent 90.2 97.0 97.5 100.0 100.0 102.6 
EQOCEGSPU TAT. ARLEN cs eee fresh equivalent 62.8 81.1 86.0 95.0 99.0 Seat 
Vegetables =Totalo a Pe. oy. ee. fresh equivalent 135.4 161.0 170.9 192.0 200.0 117.0 
Presi esta. ty 9G £8 JOG fresh equivalent 7188 84.7 85.7 93.0 96.0 112.0 
EIOCOSSDUL AE ge teh na fresh equivalent 63.6 76.3 85.2 99.0 104.0 122.1 
Potatoes 0 otal oo. tk ts os de fresh equivalent 164.3 156.0 155.9 150.0 147.0 94.3 
Dairy Products—Total........... retail weight 450.6 410.7 384.6 351.6 339.6 88.4 
MUON EMCrs tree... sot retail weight 389.1 344.4 Biles: 267.3 248.7 78.2 
Uthat One ee oc ag asuhs retail weight 2169 A742 18.5 14.0 13.0 70.3 
Chanseue Ske 250) OSS Woks oad retail weight 5.5 Le ORS Usa 14.7 158d 
Concentrated whole milk products retail weight 18.6 19.7 733 16.0 (5.5 Val, 
Concentrated milk by-products... . retail weight 5.6 9.4 Qa 23.4 29.0 239.7 
lge.eream POF cdi Say, gu ko Ls retail weight 9.9 128s 14.4 17.8 19.0 131.9 
Dairy Products—Total........... milk equivalent 1,028.0 895.8 901.7 799.7 765.0 84.8 
IMGats —s LOLAb ake. wo eeaeres sree. carcass weight 129.8 141.3 149.3 163 168.2 112.6 
Beefiotisuninog. &. cae Tele carcass weight 523 68.4 S70 94.8 100.0 123.4 
Veal meet COU Ores 2 Gagne carcass weight 9.0 6.9 7.4 730) 6.9 93.2 
OL eeteed ech feiss carreetca ce Cee: carcass weight 5632 BSc 49.6 50.0 50.0 100.8 
Eamibrand muttonsyiad |<) 25202018 carcass weight 26 Sail BS SKC Bye) 100.0 
Otermeatst 4) OSs. oe carcass weight 10.3 939 8.0 8.0 8.0 100.0 
OUIry AUG Oe COT eL «oy eviscerated weight Giz 29.7 S¥fal 45.7 49.0 S207. 
EqgSeh lay, ARMRYBIL AD. ghe, fresh equivalent 29.5 34.5 Hl ATA 29.4 PASTE 90.5 
TOTALS WES Pty nei yee £ 1,399.4 1,415.3 1,420.0 1,424.1 1,427.3 100.5 


ra EE 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, for 1949-1966. Projections for 1975 and 1980, estimated by Economics Branch, 


Canada Department of Agriculture. 
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TABLE 3—TOTAL FOOD CONSUMPTION, SELECTED PERIODS, 1949 TO 1980 
SSE RTE SET TY ET ES SEE PTR BE EE TS I DLL ES EI I TE TE TTT LE TIE TID, 


Commodity 


Unit 


Average 
1949-51 


1980 as 
Average Average per cent of 
1959-61 1964-66 1975 1980 1964-66 


ee 


Cereals lotaleey- te eee eee retail weight 2,356 P18 3,006 3,319 3,543 UA. 
Wheat and rye flour............. retail weight 2108 2,422 2,625 2,869 3,022 (W551 
SUGAMANU ESV GUD Sis eer eee eee retail weight 1,503 1,945 2,189 2,644 2,905 ike 7/ 
SUGAr ee ne Br rape ere retail weight 1,365 1,747 1,961 Zot 2,605 132.8 
UISestanGr NUtS a eee eee retail weight 156 184 220 200 234 117.0 
Dry beans and peas............. retail weight 81 80 82 83 83 101.2 
Oils and Fats excluding butter... . retail weight 377 568 639 865 990 155.0 
Bruits —motaliieea os ese aes fresh equivalent 2,100 3,182 3,606 4,623 ZO 144.4 
Freshieseris... 2a eee. ie 2 fresh equivalent 1,238 sw Aor; 1,916 STA 2,605 136.0 
Processes. bs eee ee fresh equivalent 862 1,449 1,690 2,252 2,579 15226 
Vegetables—Total............... fresh equivalent 1,858 2,876 3,358 4,552 5,210 15501 
Freshen tire Se ea cee fresh equivalent 985 1,513 1,684 2,205 2,500 148.5 
Processed: lata. meets torr, ohaer fresh equivalent 873 1,363 1,674 2,347 2,709 161.8 
Rotatoes —a) otal sapere ce wae fresh equivalent 25299 2,787 3,063 3,556 3,829 125.0 
Dairy Products—Total........... retail weight 6,182 TROL, TOO” 8,265 8,855 115.8 
Fldid® inti kets eet es ek geey os eae retail weight 5,480 6,000 6,076 65337 6,479 106.6 
Butter aren ai thera ee ere retail weight 300 307 350 332 339 96.8 
Cheeses ay 4b init oes ao ee retail weight 75 129 183 311 383 209.3 
Concentrated whole milk products retail weight 255 B52 350 379 404 115.4 
Concentrated milk by-products... . retail weight 70 168 238 555 755 Slitie 
Ice’creain Seti oie. Date retail weight 136 229 283 422 495 174.9 
DainvaeroductS—lotalltr ee are milk equivalent 14,227 15,839 W527 18,960 19,928 WaiSsa7/ 
Vieats==lotaligt oe, ae Se carcass weight 1,781 2,524 2,934 3,867 4,382 149.3 
BeOfite we Tee ed te a carcass weight 718 1222 1,592 2,248 2,605 163.6 
Veale ts 2h Petes . Fie. carcass weight 124 123 145 166 180 124.1 
POG Kee Percyah. Seni eae heen epee rs carcass weight 771 948 975 1,186 1,302 1SSeo 
BamibranGearmuttonimenvane ses ieee carcass weight 32 55 65 78 86 iS2e3 
Othenimeats: eee. .49, Uso y: carcass weight 141 177 157 190 208 13255 
OUITKVRes ee ee eee A ee ees eviscerated weight 229 530 729 1,084 220 175.0 
Eqoss..26ee! Bete. OS aaa fresh equivalent 405 616 623 697 748 120.1 
ROMA aero), Soe. Leer ae PRED 19,203 25 , 282 27 ,904 33,765 37,181 13332 


million pounds 


(ERE EES 8 A SE ESTEE TS SS SII TESS BTR DSO I TL EE ISO IT IE DRT PO IT TEES ATE TSAI OG TOTTI, 


Although per capita consumption of cereals and 
potatoes is projected to decline, it appears that the 
rate of decline is leveling off. 

The interaction between the projections of per 
capita consumption and the projected population 
increase are shown in Table 3 as projections for total 
consumption of the principal food commodities. 

Very large increases in total consumption are in- 
dicated where per capita consumption is trending 
upward. For example, fruits and vegetables would 
rise by 44 per cent and 55 per cent respectively ; meats 
by 49 per cent; oils and fats by 55 per cent; and 
poultry by 75 per cent. Even for most products 
where the per capita trend is down, total consump- 
tion would rise significantly. For example, cereals 
would be up 18 per cent; potatoes, 25 per cent; 
dairy products, 16 per cent; and eggs, 20 per cent. 


Non-Food Uses 


In addition to the export and domestic food de- 
mand, agricultural products also enter non-food uses 
such as feed, seed and industrial uses. 

In 1964-66, approximately 80 per cent of all cereals 
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available for domestic utilization were used in animal 
feed compared with about 7.5 per cent for direct 
human food and about 12.5 per cent for seed and 
industrial uses. When human food is expressed in 
net terms and milling by-products are added to 
animal feed, consumption of grains in terms of 
livestock products is about 85 per cent. Expressed in 
bushels, domestic utilzation of grains in 1964-66 was 
as follows: food, 67 million bushels; seed, 78 million 
bushels; industrial uses, 38 million bushels; and feed, 
700 million bushels. 

Grain requirements for 1980, have been projected 
in the following way. Seed requirements were cal- 
culated by applying the seeding rates per acre for 
each grain used in 1964-66 to the projected crop 
areas in 1980. For industrial uses, a continuation of 
past trends with some adjustments was assumed in 
most cases. Feed requirements have been worked 
out on the basis of the projected total number of 
consuming animal units and the amount of feed 
grains fed per animal unit. 

Because the exact course of feeding rates per 
animal unit is very uncertain, there are two projected 
requirements for feed grains. The first is based on 


the assumption that there will be only a slight in- 
crease in the amount of grains consumed per animal 
unit, in line with the postwar trend. The second re- 
quirement is based on the assumption that there will 
be a marked increase in the amount of grains con- 
sumed per animal unit. This approach takes into 
account present feeding practices aiming at an ac- 
celerated finishing period for animals and the favor- 
able feed-livestock price ratio, which is expected to 
continue. 


On the basis of these two approaches feed require- 
ments should increase from 700 million bushels in 
1964-66 to 860 million to 960 million bushels in 
1980, an increase between 23 and 37 per cent. In- 
creases in grain requirements for other uses will be 
much smaller and they are likely to be as follows: 
food about 10 million bushels, seed about 3 million 
bushels and industrial uses about 13 million bushels. 


EXPORT DEMAND 


Canadian farm exports move to about 130 coun- 
tries, with some 200 commodities being involved. 


On an overall basis, the value of Canada’s agricul- 
tural exports in 1964-66 averaged $1.7 billion. This 
represented over 4 per cent of world agricultural 
exports and made Canada the second largest agri- 
cultural exporter. 


During the same period, agricultural exports made 
up about 20 per cent of Canada’s merchandise ex- 
ports and contributed heavily towards a balancing 
of merchandise trade. 


A review of agricultural exports by commodities 
and by countries over the past quarter century shows 
noticeable changes in the proportions of commodi- 
ties exported and in the direction of trade (4). Grains 
have become more important. Live animal exports 
show no percentage change, but meat and dairy 
products percentages are down. Oilseeds, forage crop 
seeds and tobacco show gains, with oilseed exports 
showing the largest increase in share of the com- 
modity export basket. 


There has also been a change in the direction of 
the flow of agricultural products. The best export 
markets for Canadian agricultural products are the 
developed countries. However, within this group 
there have been a number of changes. Western 
European countries including the United Kingdom 
are relatively less important than during the pre- 
World War II period. On the other hand, exports to 
Japan and the communist countries have increased 
substantially, although in the case of the latter this 
increase was mainly because of wheat exports. There 
are no major commercial export outlets among the 
less-developed countries. 


Export Projections 


Many factors influence the trade pattern. To list 
a few, tariffs, quantitative restrictions, exchange 
restrictions, bilateral arrangements, income, popula- 
tion, consumption habits, prices, location of the 
centers’ of production and consumption, and, last 
but not least and most difficult to measure, com- 
parative costs. 


An additional source of uncertainty is the fact that 
the major exporters of agricultural commodities, such 
as Canada, have been faced with the problem of 
exporting to three different types of markets. These 
are broadly classified as developed countries, devel- 
oping countries and communist countries. The coun- 
tries falling in these groups exhibit different rates of 
population growth, different stages of economic 
development, and different policies with respect to 
agricultural production and trade. 


The other side of the coin is that the exporting 
countries can employ a variety of alternatives to 
move their farm products into world markets—in- 
cluding not only straight commercial price compe- 
tition, but such devices as two-price systems, con- 
cessional sales, long-term credits, commodity agree- 
ments, bilateral trading arrangements and the like. 
Thus, to the uncertainties surrounding the demands 
of the importing countries are added uncertainties 
as to the marketing strategies of the competing ex- 
porters. 


Lacking a satisfactory analytical basis for pro- 
jecting export demands, there is a tendency to os- 
cillate between extremes of optimism and pessimism. 
Fears that population in the less-developed countries 
will continue to outrun food production lead to 
projections of rapidly rising levels of world trade in 
agricultural products, particularly grains, while the 
belief that major breakthroughs in productivity are 
imminent in many of these countries implies that 
there will be serious contraction in world markets 
for farm products. A common device for handling 
this problem is to project several different levels of 
export demand and to indicate the implication of 
relatively high or low guideposts. 


In line with the above, export projections are pre- 
sented under two assumptions. Under the first 
assumption the volume of agricultural exports in 
1980 would be about a third greater than in 1964-66, 
with a value of approximately $2 billion (in 1957 
values). An increase of this size would be about in 
line with the annual average increase of 1.7 per cent 
in the total volume of agricultural exports in the 
15 years 1949-63, prior to the unusual spurt of 
1964-66. 
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Under this assumption wheat exports in 1980 are 
projected to be about 625 million bushels or 25 per 
per cent above the 1964-66 level. It would imply a 
wheat crop of about 800 million bushels, 15 percent 
above the 1964-66 average of 692 million bushels, 
but approximately 3 per cent below the bumper 
crop of 1966-67. 


Export projections for other agricultural products 
such as coarse grains, oilseeds and products, tobacco, 
whole and skim milk powder, animals and meats, 
fruits and vegetables, seeds for sowing, maple pro- 
ducts, were based on several factors that applied 
separately to each group of products. Total value of 
these exports is projected to reach about $850 
million, about 40 per cent of all agricultural exports 
in 1980. 


Although this is a substantial increase from the 
$1.5 billion of 1964-66, it would be only about 2.2 
per cent of the projected Gross National Product 
in 1980 compared with 2.8 per cent in 1959-61 and 
3.2 per cent in 1964-66. This is consistent with the 
long-term downward trend in the ratio of agri- 
cultural exports to Gross National Product, which 
was interrupted by the unusually high export levels 
in most years since 1963. 


It is also generally in line with a number of long- 
range projections of world food needs made by 
FAO, OECD, the USDA and the President’s Science 
Advisory Committeee in the United States (5). 


Under the second assumption wheat exports were 
projected to remain at the same level as in 1964-66 
(500 million bushels), while exports of other com- 
modities were projected to increase but at a some- 
what slower rate than in the first assumption. Pro- 
jected exports for 1980 would be about $1.7 billion 
(1957), about 18 per cent above the 1964-66 level. 
The rate of growth of agricultural exports under the 
second assumption would be about 1 per cent per 
year. 


It should again be emphazised that export pro- 
jections assume the continuation of trends and re- 
lationships characteristic of the postwar period as 
the most feasible basis for establishing an economic 
benchmark relevant to policy decisions over the next 
12 to 15 years. In so doing it is necessary to rule 
out speculations with respect to such matters as 
dramatic changes in the technology of farm pro- 
duction, world-wide retreat in agricultural protect- 
ionism, abandonment of agricultural aid to the less- 
developed nations and wars among the major 
powers. There is really no choice except to project a 
statistical framework resting on the assumption of 
some degree of stability in the world economic 
structure. 
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Two concluding remarks seem to be in order. 
Although the importance of wheat in the export 
picture is manifest, the importance of exports of 
other farm products should not be underestimated. 
At the same time, however, (wheat and a few minor 
products excepted) the basic trend on the demand 
side is toward a larger domestic market for Canadian 
farm products and less dependence on export out- 
lets. In 1949, sales of farm products to the domestic 
market represented about 55 per cent of production; 
in 1965, domestic sales of these products represented 
about 65 per cent. 


PRODUCTION PROJECTIONS 


The production projections were based on extra- 
polation of the post-war trends and modified where 
necessary, by subjective judgments. We also assum- 
ed that technological developments and improved 
farm management will continue, as in the past, to 
influence the production and yields of both crops 
and livestock. Generally, these projections aim at 
the continuation of normal production avoiding 
thus the extremes that could arise because of un- 
usual weather conditions. It should be mentioned, 
however, that the level of production projected is 
generally below the potential which could be reach- 
ed if large export outlets were available. 


Commodities analyzed are: wheat, coarse grains, 
livestock, eggs and milk. 


Crops 


Because production of wheat is export oriented 
and depends more on foreign than domestic mar- 
kets, projections for this crop are extremely ten- 
tative. By 1980 production of wheat could easily 
total 850 million to 900 million bushels and would 
be only between 23 million and 73 million bushels 
higher than the bumper crop of 1966-67. Wheat 
production at this level would be more than enough 
to meet all the domestic and export requirements 
projected earlier. 


Production of coarse grains is projected to in- 
crease from 755.7 million bushels in 1964-66 to 
slightly more than | billion bushels in 1980 or about 
34 per cent. Such a production might be sufficient 
to cover export and domestic requirements based 
on the assumption of lower feeding rates and might 
be somewhat short to cover export and domestic 
requirements based on higher feeding rates. The 
shortfall could be met by feeding larger amounts 
of wheat and by smaller exports of coarse grains. 


Livestock 

Projections of beef and veal production show a 
significant increase from the 1964-66 period. The 
1980 production will be sufficient to cover all do- 
mestic requirements. Also, projected production of 
pork will be in balance with domestic demand but 
the exportable surplus will be reduced. By 1980 
production of mutton and lamb is expected to cover 
only about 10 per cent of the domestic requirements 
and the balance would have to be imported. At the 
present time domestic production covers slightly 
over 30 per cent of requirements. Poultry meat pro- 
jections indicate that by 1980 domestic production 
will be slightly above the domestic requirements. A 
very similar trend to that of poultry is projected 
for the production of eggs. Milk production in 1980 
is projected to be slightly lower than total demand. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Canada’s population in 1980 will likely reach 
26 million and will be 33 per cent higher than the 
average in 1964-66. 

Total national income measured in 1957 dollars, 
will be twice as high in 1980 as in 1964-66, and per 
capita disposable income will be about 50 per cent 
higher. 

The per capita food basket in 1980 will be practi- 
cally the same as in 1964-66 in terms of weight, but 
substantially different in composition. In monetary 
terms, the food basket will be more expensive but in 
relation to the level of disposable income it will be 
cheaper. 

In terms of total calorie intake, per capita con- 
sumption is projected to decrease slightly but con- 
sumption of animal protein and of fats of vegetable 
origin will increase. 

Total domestic food requirements in 1980 are 
projected to increase over the 1964-66 level by about 
33 per cent. However, increases in the demand for 
individual commodities could range from nil to 
about 100 per cent. 

Between 1949-51 and 1964-66 the volume of total 
agricultural production increased by about 50 per 
cent. If this rate of growth is maintained, total 
volume of farm output in 1980 will be about 40 per 
cent higher than in 1964-66, 


In the 15 years ending in 1964-66 the volume of 
agricultural exports increased by about 80 per cent. 
These projections indicate that, depending on the 
future world agricultural situation, agricultural ex- 
ports could increase by between 18 and 33 per cent 
over the 1964-66 level. 

These projections show that, on the basis of 
present policies, agriculture in Canada has a po- 
tential to expand its output faster than the growth 
in domestic requirements. This potential takes the 
form primarily of greatly increased quantities of 
wheat which could be available for export. Also, 
other crops not mentioned specifically have a po- 
tential to increase substantially and could be avail- 
able for export. 

These increased availabilities can be achieved 
without any stimulus to output beyond those given 
by current policies. 

The projections show rising import requirements 
for mutton and lamb and declining export avail- 
abilities for other livestock and livestock products. 

These projections indicate that further diversi- 
fication in Canadian agriculture would be desirable. 
Such a diversification, that is, less wheat and more 
livestock, is indicated by recent FAO and OECD 
projections, which point to future world surpluses 
of grains and shortages of livestock, especially of 
beef and veal. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


(1) Economic Council of Canada, Fourth Annual Review. 
(2) Economic Council of Canada, Fourth Annual Review. 


(3) The increase projected for the concentrated milk by- 
products needs to be tempered by the fact that these 
include condensed skim milk, evaporated skim milk, skim 
milk powder, powdered buttermilk, and special formula 
skim milk products. 


(4) For details see Frank Shefrin, Trends in Canada’s Agri- 
cultural Trade Pattern, Canada Department of Agricul- 
ture, Ottawa, 1965, and G. A. Hiscocks, An Analysis of 
World Wheat Export by Types of Wheat, Canadian Farm 
Economics, October, 1968. 


(5) Those projections indicated that around 1980, world 
wheat production will be in the range of 12 billion to 13 
billion bushels; Canadian production, 760-950 million 
bushels (6-6.5 per cent of the world production); Cana- 
dian wheat exports, between 570 million and 740 million 
bushels, or about 25 per cent of world exports. 
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THE ANTI-DUMPING ACT: IMPLICATIONS FOR CANADIAN AGRICULTURE 
M. N. Gifford 


In June 1967, Canada signed the international code 
governing the application of anti-dumping duties 
which was agreed to during the Kennedy Round of 
trade negotiations held under the auspices of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 

Article 6 of the GATT broadly outlines the condi- 
tions under which a country may levy anti-dumping 
duties but in the past there has been no general 
agreement on the exact interpretation of this Article. 
The purpose of the Anti-Dumping Code is to clearly 
elaborate a set of rules which will enable greater 
uniformity and certainty in the application of anti- 
dumping duties. ““‘Dumping”’ is defined to take place 
when the domestic or “‘normal’’ value of goods in 
an exporting country exceeds the f.o.b. or “‘export”’ 
price paid by an importer. 

For some countries, including Canada, the ac- 
ceptance of this international obligation has re- 
quired the introduction of new legislation in order 
to bring domestic laws, regulations and administra- 
tive procedures into conformity with the “‘Code’’. 
As a result, the Canadian Government has enacted 
a new statute (effective January 1, 1969), the Anti- 
Dumping Act, to deal exclusively with the applica- 
tion of anti-dumping duties. Previously, anti-dump- 
ing legislation was found in various sections of the 
Customs Tariff and Customs Act. 

Under the new legislation the Canadian Govern- 
ment must determine whether, as a result of dump- 
ing, there has been material injury, threat of material 
injury or threat of material retardation to the 
establishment of a Canadian industry before anti- 
dumping duties can be definitely applied. An Anti- 
Dumping “Tribunal” consisting of five members ap- 
pointed by the Federal Government will be respon- 
sible for establishing whether any of these conditions 
have occurred. (The Tribunal will have an analogous 
function in this respect to that of the United States 
Tariff Commission.) 

In essence, the Anti-Dumping Act will operate in 
the following manner: 

(a) Once a preliminary determination of dumping 
has been made by the Deputy Minister of National 
Revenue, the case is referred to the Tribunal to 
determine if injury has or will result from the 
dumping. 

(b) The Deputy Minister of National Revenue 
can make a preliminary determination of dumping 
either as a result of information supplied on the 
initiative of Government officials or on the written 
complaint of other interested parties. Once a pre- 
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liminary determination of dumping has been made, 
the Deputy Minister may levy a provisional duty or 
require a deposit to be made by the importer up to 
such time as the findings of the Tribunal are made 
known. The value of the provisional duty levied 
cannot exceed the provisionally estimated margin 
of dumping. 

(c) Goods which entered Canada within the 90- 
day period prior to the date on which the Deputy 
Minister of National Revenue made a preliminary 
determination of dumping may also be liable for 
duty. 

(d) Only if the Tribunal determines that injury has 
taken place or will take place can dumping duties be 
definitely levied. The Tribunal must report its finding 
to the Deputy Minister of National Revenue within 
90 days of the preliminary determination. Upon 
receipt of the Tribunal’s decision, the Deputy Min- 
ister must make a final determination of dumping. 


MAJOR DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PRESENT 
AND PAST LEGISLATION 


(1) Under the former legislation a dumping duty 
could not exceed 50 per cent ad valorem. Under the 
new legislation the dumping duty is equivalent to 
the difference between the normal value (i.e. the 
domestic price in the country of origin) and the 
export price—a margin which could be far in excess 
of 50 per cent of the normal value. 

(2) Only Canadian industries which accounted for 
more than 10 per cent of the domestic market could 
receive anti-dumping protection under the previous 
legislation. There is no minimum share of the do- 
mestic market requirement under the new legislation. 
In fact, under the Anti-Dumping Act duties can be 
applied if the Tribunal determines that dumping is 
preventing the establishment of a Canadian industry. 

(3) Under the former legislation the Canadian 
Government did not have to formally determine 
whether or not injury was being experienced by a 
Canadian industry before applying dumping duties. 
Under the new legislation even if dumping is proven 
the Tribunal has to establish that an industry is 
being or is going to be injured for dumping duties to 
be levied. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR AGRICULTURE 


In the past, Canadian agriculture has not been 
seriously affected by dumping; however, imports of 
farm products entering at cyclically or seasonally 


depressed prices have been a recurring problem. 
Hence, the major significance of the Anti-Dumping 
Act to Canadian agriculture is not related to the Act 
per se but rather to a number of consequential 
amendments to present Canadian legislation. The 
adoption of the Anti-Dumping Act was contingent 
upon certain value for duty provisions of the Cus- 
toms Act (Sections 39 and 40A (7) ) being repealed. 
Under this legislation the Federal Government could, 
through an Order-in-Council, place an arbitrary or 
fixed value for duty on low-priced imports which 
although not meeting the technical definition of 
dumping were adversely affecting the Canadian mar- 
ket. That is to say, the Government was able to fix 
a value to an imported product below which no 
imports would be allowed to enter without payment 
of an additional special duty. Recent examples of 
agricultural imports against which Canada has fixed 
a value for duty include live turkeys, potatoes and 
corn. 

However, action against imports of agricultural 
products entering Canada at cyclically or seasonally 
depressed prices, but not being dumped, cannot be 
taken under the new Anti-Dumping Act. Instead, as 
a result of the consequential amendments, action 
can be taken through an Order-in-Council under a 
revision of the Customs Tariff (Section 7). The effect 
of these amendments to the Customs Tariff will be 
equivalent to the effect of the repealed provisions of 
the Customs Act. 

Under the amended Customs Tariff, products en- 
tering Canada at low or distress prices can be liable 
to a “‘surtax’’. The rate of the surtax will be sufficient 
to remedy the situation and need not be limited to a 
maximum of 50 per cent ad valorem as was the value 
for duty. Application of the surtax will be limited to 
a maximum of 180 days unless the order is approved 
by Parliament. Previously there was no statutory 
time limit. Although the levying of a surtax will not 
be contingent upon a Tribunal-type determination 
of injury by the Government, it will only be applied, 
as was the value for duty, under emergency circum- 


stances when imports cause or threaten serious 
injury as specified under Article 19 of the GATT. 

There are certain limitations inherent in the ap- 
plication of surtaxes as was the case in the applica- 
tion of values for duty. Under Article 19 of the 
GATT a country applying emergency import restric- 
tions such as the surtax must consult quickly with 
those countries whose exports may be affected. If 
after consultation, agreement has not been reached 
(e.g. a compensation offer has been rejected) the 
affected exporting country or countries may suspend 
equivalent obligations or other concessions. For 
example, if Canada applied a surtax against imports 
of table potatoes there is an impairment of the 
bound Most-Favored-Nation tariff rate of 37.5 cents 
per hundredweight which was negotiated under the 
GATT. The effect of the surtax is to increase the 
effective tariff rate on potatoes; therefore, Canada 
would have to consult with those GATT members 
who might be affected by this action. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


The Anti-Dumping Act specifies the conditions 
under which dumping duties may be levied in ac- 
cordance with Canada’s obligations under the Inter- 
national Anti-Dumping Code. The importance to 
Canadian agriculture, however, is not the Act itself 
but rather the consequential amendments to previous 
legislation which the promulgation of the Anti- 
Dumping Act incurred. The repeal of some of the 
value for duty provisions under the Customs Act 
and the adoption of a surtax system under the Cus- 
toms Tariff are really the most significant implica- 
tions arising out of the new legislation insofar as 
agriculture is concerned, since agricultural import 
problems in Canada usually arise out of depressed- 
priced imports rather than through dumping. The 
practical equivalence of the value for duty regime 
and the new surtax scheme would suggest that agri- 
culture has not been significantly affected by the 
adoption of the new anti-dumping legislation. 


THE ECONOMICS OF ETHYL ALCOHOL PRODUCTION 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO POTATOES AS A RAW MATERIAL 
G. G. Pearson 


This analysis of the comparative costs of producing in- 
dustrial ethyl alcohol and beverage spirits from various raw 
materials, is an attempt to fill, in part, a need for consolidation 
of economic data related to the industrial utilization of agri- 
cultural products. In particular, the analysis endeavours to 
place in perspective the feasibility of utilizing potatoes as a 
source of ethyl alcohol. 


The word “alcohol” unqualified is often used to 
refer to ethyl alcohol, however the more correct 
designation is ethanol (CH, CH, OH). Ethanol is 
an organic compound well known because of its 
unique properties as a solvent, a germicide, a bever- 
age, an anti-freeze, a combustible liquid, a depres- 
sant, and especially because of its versatility as a 
building block or chemical intermediate for other 
organic compounds. In general there are two main 
processes for the production and distillation of 
ethanol: 1. the synthetic hydration of petroleum 
products such as ethylene and 2. the fermentation 
of sugar, starch, and cellulose materials (J). Tradi- 
tionally beverage spirits in most countries have been 
manufactured from ethyl alcohol distilled from the 
fermentation of agricultural products, while indus- 
trial ethyl alcohol, either in its pure state or dena- 
tured has been manufactured for the most part, from 
non-agricultural products such as sulphite liquor 
and ethylene. 

Potatoes are rich in starch which can readily be 
converted into the fermentable sugars maltose and 
dextrose for production of alcohol. The potatoes may 
be ground to a slurry in a hammer mill, then cooked 
and treated with malt or other preparation contain- 
ing starch-splitting enzymes. Procedures for yeast 
fermentation and recovery of alcohol are generally 
similar to those used with other starchy raw mate- 
rials, such as grains. 


United States Experience 


In the United States ethanol has been produced 
at one time or another from many different raw 
materials. During World War II, when there was a 
very large volume of industrial ethanol produced 
in the United States, grain, molasses, wood by- 
products, and potatoes were the most common raw 
materials. The synthetic production of ethanol 
from petroleum products such as ethylene became 
economically feasible in the 1950’s and very rapidly 
became the chief source of both denatured 
and undenatured industrial ethyl alcohol. In 1964, 
83 per cent of U.S. industrial ethyl alcohol pro- 
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duction of 340 million U.S. gallons of 190 proof 
(95 per eent alcohol by volume) was by synthetic 
processes. The higher and more variable costs in- 
volved in the use of more traditional raw materials 
such as grains has almost precluded their use in 
industrial alcohol production except in special 
circumstances. 

Utilization of potatoes for ethyl alcohol has never 
achieved any great degree of commercial importance 
in the United States, although attempts have been 
made. For example, a small experimental alcohol 
plant was owned and operated by the State of Idaho 
before World War II in an effort to solve the prob- 
lem of disposing of cull and surplus potatoes. This 
did not prove to be a profitable or practical venture. 
In 1944, the War Food Administration conducted 
more extensive commercial trials of processing sur- 
plus potatoes into alcohol as an emergency measure 
to aid in the war effort. The potatoes were dehy- 
drated in inactive beet sugar plants and the dried 
product was shipped to alcohol fermentation plants 
for conversion. Only small quantities were produced 
under this plan because of technical difficulties in 
handling and processing potatoes. Although the 
dehydrated potatoes were approximately equal to 
corn in alcohol yield the cost of obtaining the de- 
hydrated materials was more than the cost of corn. 

Some alcohol plants in the United States installed 
facilities specifically for handling raw potatoes in 
dealing with the surplus potato crop of 1946, when 
large quantities of potatoes were obtainable from 
the government at low cost and extensive use was 
made of potatoes for manufacture of both industrial 
and beverage alcohol. In 1947, 13 per cent of the 
alcohol produced in the United States was reported 
to have come from potatoes as compared with 16 
per cent from grains. Molasses and petroleum served 
as a raw material for the remainder of the pro- 
duction. Efforts were made to popularize blended 
whiskey containing potato alcohol during and for a 
short time after World War II but U.S. law required 
that the source of alcohol be shown on the bottle 
label. Consumer prejudice against potato alcohol 
precluded its extensive consumption and production 
ceased when grain alcohol again became readily 
available after the war. 

Except for special applications potatoes are not 
considered an economical raw material for use in 
fermentation in the United States. Since potatoes 
consist of about 80 per cent water they are bulky and 


costly to transport and handle. Low grade potatoes 
such as would be utilized for this purpose are subject 
to spoilage unless dehydrated. Transportation costs 
can be minimized by locating the processing plant 
in a potato producing area but even then the potatoes 
can not ordinarily compete with black strap mo- 
lasses or grains in beverage spirit production, or 
petroleum sources in industrial ethyl alcohol pro- 
duction (2). 


European Experience 


Although the synthetic process originally de- 
veloped in the United States in 1930 is having an 
increasing effect on industrial alcohol production in 
such countries as the United Kingdom, Denmark 
and West Germany, most of the overseas production 
of both industrial alcohol and beverage spirits is 
still based on the fermentation processes with agri- 
cultural products such as potatoes, sugar beets, 
molasses, grain and fruit acting as the basic raw 
materials. Sulphite waste liquor is an important raw 
material for industrial alcohol in some Eastern 
European and Scandinavian countries. 

Many European countries convert potatoes into 
ethyl alcohol and at one time potatoes were used so 
extensively for alcohol production in Germany that 
special types of potatoes containing 18 to 20 per cent 
starch were developed for this purpose. In addition 
to their use in industrial alcohol, potatoes are used 
quite extensively in beverage spirit production, espe- 
cially vodka, in some European countries. 

There seems to be three principal reasons why 
potatoes have been used more extensively as a 
source of alcohol in European countries than in the 
United States: 1. The technology of converting po- 
tatoes into beverage spirits is a more highly ad- 
vanced science in Europe than in the United States. 
2. The price of potatoes as a raw material has re- 
mained more competitive with the prices of grains, 
molasses and ethylene in Europe than has been the 
case in North America. In general the range of raw 
materials from which alcohol may be produced in 
Europe is limited, whereas North America has an 
abundant supply of nearly every possible raw ma- 
terial. Potatoes, especially surplus potatoes have 
been more readily competitive in the former si- 
tuation than the latter. 3. Europe has developed a 
market for beverage spirits distilled from potatoes, 
whereas North America has not. 


Alcohol Production and Sale in Canada 


In Canada, the principal raw materials used in the 
production of beverage spirits and ethyl alcohol are 
grains, (of which corn is the most important), mo- 
lasses, sulphite liquor and fruit. Potatoes and petro- 


leum products such as ethylene have not been used 
in Canada as sources of alcohol, although it is 
reported that in the near future an establishment 
will be built in Quebec to utilize ethylene in the 
production of industrial ethyl alcohol. Food and 
Drug regulations restrict the production of beverage 
spirits to agricultural raw materials such as grains, 
fruit, molasses and potatoes, although special li- 
queurs may be produced from highly purified al- 
cohol distilled from sulphite liquor, sawdust or 
ethylene. The bulk of non-potable industrial ethyl 
alcohol currently produced in Canada is derived 
from suphite waste liquor, a pulp mill by-product. 

There were 23 establishments in Canada in 1966 
whose principal business activity was the manu- 
facture of beverage spirits and industrial ethyl al- 
cohol. These establishments are subject to stringent 
taxation laws which affect operating procedures but 
generally they are characterized by three main ope- 
rational aspects: 1. The distillation of spirits which 
are placed in bond for maturing and thus not sold 
in the year in which they are produced. 2. The pro- 
duction of non-potable or non-drinkable alcohol 
for sale in the year in which it is produced. 3. The 
purchase of matured beverage spirits for bottling and 
blending for sale in the same year. In addition, several 
other establishments produced a very small amount 
of industrial alcohol as a secondary activity (3). 

In 1966, beverage spirits produced by all industries 
amounted to 49.7 million Canadian proof gallons (4). 
About 93 per cent of this volume or 46.1 million 
proof gallons was distilled from grain and the re- 
mainder from molasses and fruit. In addition 9.7 
million proof gallons of industrial denatured and 
non-denatured ethyl alcohol were produced pri- 
marily from sulphite liquor. The major by-products 
of these distilling processes were fusel oil and 
distillers grains. 

In 1966, the volume of distilled beverage spirits 
shipped for sale by the distilling industry amounted 
to 43.5 million proof gallons valued at $250.7 mil- 
lion for an average return of $5.76 per proof gallon. 
In addition, it is estimated that about 8 million proof 
gallons of industrial ethyl alcohol (including de- 
natured) were shipped by the distilling industry, at 
a total value of $6 million or an average value of 
about 75 cents per proof gallon. The total revenue 
of the distilling industry from the sale of its products 
in 1966 was $263.2 million of which beverage spirits 
accounted for about 95.7 per cent, industrial ethyl 
alcohol for about 2.3 per cent and miscellaneous 
by-products for the remaining 2 per cent. 

In 1966, the distilling industry reported the costs 
for fuel and electricity to be $3.9 million, the cost for 
materials and supplies to be $83.7 million and 
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salaries and wages to be $34 million, for total variable the by-products. On this basis the average cost of 
costs of $121.5 million. If the total variable costs are beverage spirits shipped or sold in 1966 was $2.67 
allocated in the same proportions as the sales of per proof gallon and the average costs of industrial 
products, the total of the variable costs appropriable alcohol shipped was 35 cents per proof gallon, 
to the sale of beverage spirits was about $116.3 exclusive of fixed costs associated with depreciation 
million and to industrial ethyl alcohol $2.8 million, and interest on investment, storage, advertising and 
with the remaining costs attributable to the sale of marketing. These figures are summarized in Table 1. 


TABLE 1—REVENUE AND COSTS ASSOCIATED WITH THE SALE OF ETHYL ALCOHOL BY THE 
CANADIAN DISTILLING INDUSTRY, 1966 


Revenue Variable costs 
Number of ————— ee ee ee a eee 
Proof Average Average 
Gallons per Proof Per cent per Proof 
Sold Total Gallon of Total Total Gallon 
million million 
million dollars dollars dollars dollars 
BeveragexspiritSiea ti eae. beeen 43.5 250.7 5.76 95.7 116.3 2.67 
industrial ethyitalcoholseus tes. cere. seem ree 8.0 6.0 .75 Pos 2.8 OO 
By=oroductSe: eamnamerres eee: Sacre nee ees - = 6.5 — 2.0 2.4 ~- 
MOtal:SalOS cst wae cr ete ke eee = he eer ile 263.2 Sell 100.0 121.0 2.36 


Source: Derived from Annual Census of Distilleries, Cat. No. 32-206, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1966. 


TABLE 2—ESTIMATED COMPARATIVE COSTS OF PRODUCTION OF RAW ETHYL ALCOHOL FROM 
SELECTED BASIC RAW MATERIALS? 


United States Canada 
Black Strap Grain Sulphite Wood Sulphite 
Molasses Corn Liquor By-products Ethylene — Liquor Potatoes 

Neariofsstudy err ot oan oo) Me eyes nee 1960 1950 1950 1950 1965 1966 1965 
Input —Curput ration 22 oe ee eee 1.5 gal. 10 Ib. ede 27 |b. 3 Ib. n.a. 55 Ib. 
Cost analysis Canadian Cents Per Canadian Proof Gallon (57.1 per cent Alcohol By Volume) 
Basic; raw material costse. ooo... hanna 16 38 0 0 12 4 62 
Othen VariablercOStSiaene ee 19 17 19 19 11 24 14 
hotalkvaniablOxCcOStS reer. tae ee ree 35 55 19 19 23 28 76 
rotalkfixed costSem Reis ms yt selene ee ee 9 14 4 4 6 7 18 
HrotalipPLOGUCELONICOSTS faite nanan 44 69 23 23 29 35 94 


« Raw ethyl alcohol may be denatured for industrial uses or in the case of molasses, corn and potatoes further processed 
into beverage spirits. 


» Quantity of basic raw material which, when processed, will yield 1 Canadian proof gallon of ethy! alcohol solution 
containing 57.1 per cent ethyl alcohol by volume. 


e Derived from fair market value of basic raw material at time of particular study; excludes cost of other materials and 
supplies such as malt, water, etc. 


4 Includes other materials and supplies, labor, fuel, and other direct operating costs associated with the ‘‘conversion”’ 
of the raw material to raw ethyl alcohol. 


« Consists of additional charge equal to about 25 per cent of total variable costs to cover costs of management, depre- 
ciation, investment, and selling. 


t Estimated total costs of production of raw ethyl alcohol; does not include costs of denaturing for industrial use or further 
processing for beverage spirits. Denaturing costs are estimated to be an additional 14 cents per proof gallon. Also does 
not include profit margin associated with manufacturing. 


Sources: (1) A. Standen, et al, Encyclopedia of Chemical Technology, Vol. 8, 2nd ed., Interscience Publishers, New 
York, 1963, p. 440. 


(2) Annual Census of Distilleries, Cat. No. 32-206, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 1966. 
(3) Outline of a Plant for Producing Alcohol from Potatoes on Prince Edward Island, 1965. 
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It should be noted that the average cost figure of 
35 cents per gallon for industrial ethyl alcohol is for 
both denatured and non-denatured alcohol. It is 
estimated that about half the industrial alcohol pro- 
duced is denatured for utilization as industrial 
solvents, cosmetics and perfume, etc. One estimate 
has placed the cost of denaturing at about 14 cents 
per proof gallon (6). If this is so then, the estimated 
cost of production for undenatured alcohol would 
be about 28 cents per gallon in 1966 and for denatured 
alcohol about 47 cents per gallon. It is worthwhile 
to remember that costs of production vary among 
firms depending on the scale of operation. Larger 
capacity plants can be expected to have increased 
economies of scale and lower costs of production 
per unit of output. 

Canadian Food and Drug Regulations stipulate 
that vodka may be produced from either grains or 
potato distillate but in practice Canadian vodka is 
produced only from grains. In 1966, 703,900 proof 
gallons of Canadian vodka were sold for a total 
value at the manufacturing level of about $5 mil- 
lion. The average revenue was about $7.14 per 
gallon and the proportion of the total industry re- 
venue derived from the sale of vodka was about 2 
per cent. If a similar proportion of the total variable 
cost is attributable to vodka, then the variable costs 
of vodka amount to $2.4 million, for an average 
cost of $3.43 per gallon of vodka shipped, excluding 
fixed costs. However, if vodka can be produced 
from potatoes in a potato producing area with 
variable costs in the region of $3 per gallon then it 
should be competitive with vodka produced from 
grains, provided that consumer acceptance of the 
product can be realized. 


Summary of Comparative Costs 
Of Production 


The data summarized in Table 2 are extracted 
from a number of sources and all United States data 
have been converted to standard Canadian measures 


for ease of comparison. These cost figures most . 


closely represent the cost of producing undenatured 
industrial ethyl alcohol or ‘“‘raw” ethyl alcohol. Ad- 
ditional costs are involved in denaturing for non- 
potable uses, and in further processing into potable 
beverage spirits. 

The reader is cautioned that “the cost of producing 
alcohol depends upon the location of the manufac- 
turing plant; the design, type and degree of modern- 
ization of equipment; the kind of raw material used 
and the price paid for the raw material; the relative 
labor costs; the rate of production; and the total 
investment. It should be emphasized that there is no 
fixed “alcohol cost”, for it will vary between plants 


and even from day to day in the same plant” (/). 

In the United States the least cost sources of raw 
ethyl alcohol are sulphite liquor, wood by-products 
and ethylene. Since the cost figures for the two 
former processes are based on 1950 experience and 
the cost figures for the latter based on 1965 expe- 
rience it can be concluded that inflation will have 
had the impact of making the ethylene process the 
least cost process in current dollar terms, and this 
fact largely accounts for the predominance of syn- 
thetic alcohol production in the United States today. 

The cost data related to the Canadian distilling 
industry are derived from the cost information dis- 
cussed in the previous section. The data on potatoes 
were derived from a study done in 1965 by a Danish 
firm for a plant in Prince Edward Island, which was 
never constructed. The cost of production data at 
that time indicated that the production of industrial 
alcohol from potatoes would not be competitive 
unless the potatoes were assigned a value approach- 
ing zero. The value of potatoes used in the 1965 
study was $1.10 per 100 pounds (5). 

Government sources indicate that manufacturers 
have received in recent years between 30 and 60 
cents per proof gallon for undenatured ethyl! alcohol 
and between 75 and 95 cents per proof gallon for 
denatured industrial ethyl alcohol, depending on 
whether the alcohol is sold to an affiliated company. 
When the proposed synthetic plant in Quebec be- 
comes operational it is expected that an increased 
supply of industrial ethyl alcohol together with 
lower prices will place considerable pressure on less 
efficient forms of production. Even a plant utilizing 
sulphite waste liquor as a raw material, at no cost, 
will likely have a difficult time competing with the 
synthetic process. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The production of industrial ethyl alcohol, either 
denatured or undenatured, from potatoes is not an 
economically practical production alternative in 
Canada at the present time, unless the cost of pota- 
toes as a raw material is at or near zero. Sulphite 
waste liquor is currently a much cheaper raw material 
to utilize than potatoes and when the synthetic 
process becomes operational, ethylene will likely 
become an even cheaper source of industrial ethyl 
alcohol. 

There may be more scope for the production of 
beverage spirits, in particular vodka, from potatoes 
provided several problems can be overcome. First, 
the cost of the dehydrated potatoes must be com- 
petitive with grains; second, the technical difficulties 
associated with the handling and processing of po- 
tatoes need to be overcome; third, a market large 
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enough to warrant an economical scale of operation 
needs to be developed. In addition, the Canadian 
market is small and consumers would probably be 
reluctant to consume vodka of potato origin. There 
may be some potential for exporting vodka to 
European countries, but this possibility would re- 
quire further investigation. 

An efficient, well managed and highly integrated 
operation, located in a potato growing area, utilizing 
surplus potatoes at very low cost, might be able to 
compete in the beverage spirit phase of the distilling 
industry, if the aforementioned problems could be 
solved. However, it can be fairly stated that the 
barriers to profitable production would be substan- 
tial given the existence of flexible competition, diver- 
sified in both raw material supply and product lines. 
In the near future, the growing demand for processed 
potato products for human food would suggest that 
there is more scope for increasing the value of cull 
and surplus potatoes through processing for human 
food than through distillation for ethyl alcohol. 
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POLICY AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENTS 


Sugar Beet Deficiency Payment—The deficiency pay- 
ment on the 1967 sugar beet crop will total $5.41 per 
standard ton of beets. An interim payment was made 
to producers in Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta 
early in 1968. The 1967 sugar beet crop was sup- 
ported at $15.50 a standard ton. (December 19, 
1968) 


Hog Quality Premium—With the introduction of the 
new hog carcass valuation system on December 30, 
1968, a change in the quality premiums paid by the 
federal government came into effect. The new pre- 
mium rate will be $3 per hog carcass with an index 
of 103 or higher. (December 19, 1968) 


Grain Drying Assistance—The application of the 
Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act is to be ex- 
tended to provide interest-free emergency cash ad- 
vances to western farmers to enable them to have 
their damp grain dried commercially on the farm. 


The new interest-free loans are to be advanced 
against the security of undelivered grain. Loans will 
be made up to a maximum of $600 per farmer at a 
rate of 10 cents per eligible bushel. The amount of 
the advance will be recouped from the producer 
when the grain is delivered. 


The program will apply to grain dried on the farm 
from September 1, 1968 to June 30, 1969. (December 
24, 1968) 


PUBLICATIONS 


ECONOMICS BRANCH PUBLICATIONS 


Co-operation in Canada, 1966, Sullivan, J. M., 
Economics Branch, Canada Department of Agricul- 
ture, Ottawa, September, 1968. Publication No. 
68/13 .ppy27. 


This is the 35th annual summary of the business 
activities of co-operatives in Canada. Five types of 
co-operatives are reported on: marketing and pur- 
chasing, production, fishermen’s, service and whole- 
sale. 


Marketing Boards in Canada, 1966, Fortier, R. L., 
Economics Branch, Canada Department of Agricul- 
ture, Ottawa, November, 1968. Publication No. 
68/11. pp. 10. 


This is the tenth annual summary of the activities 
of producer marketing boards or industry marketing 
commissions established under federal and provincial 
legislation in Canada. 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Available from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa 


Learning Better Nutrition, Ritchie, Jean A. S., Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 
Rome, 1967, pp. xii + 264. 


The need for education in food and nutrition, and 
methods of teaching are discussed in this book. 
Information is given about cultural and psycholo- 
gical influences on food patterns. The reasons for 
changes in food patterns and the roles that social 
organizations play in these changes, are explained. 


Quality of Statistical Data, Zarkovich, S. S., Chief, 
Methodology Branch, Statistics Division, Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 
Rome, 1966, pp. xi + 395. 


This book contains a detailed explanation of the 
results of errors made in collecting and in analyzing 
statistical data. Examples are given to illustrate the 
significance of problems arising from such errors. 
Some techniques for quality checking are presented 
also. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Not available from the Economics Branch 


1967 Alberta Hog Enterprise Analysis, Hackett, B. A., 
and A. Reddon, Economics Division and Animal 
Industry Division, Alberta Department of Agricul- 
ture, Edmonton. October, 1968. Publication No. 
816/440 — 4. pp. 36. 


The costs, returns, and production practices of 44 
Alberta hog enterprises in 1967 are described and 
analysed in this publication. Included is a chapter 
on improving production levels through breeding 
programs and feeding practices, as well as a section 
on management tools to use in decision making. 


1967 Alberta Cow-Calf Enterprise Analysis, Hackett, 
B. A., Economics Division and Animal Industry 
Division, Alberta Department of Agriculture, Ed- 
monton, November, 1968. Publication No. 816/420 
— 7. pp. 43. 


This management analysis report shows the 1967 
returns, costs and physical production efficiency of 
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92 cow-calf enterprises in Alberta. Methods for 
improvement in production levels and management 
practices are discussed and examples are given. 


Canadian Journal of Agricultural Economics, Vol. 16, 
No. 3, October 1968. Published three times a year 
by the Canadian Agricultural Economics Society. 
Copies available from the Society at Box 632, Postal 
Station B, Ottawa 4, Ontario, Canada. Single copies 
$3.50. Annual subscription $10.00. 


Contents of the October 1968 issue include the 
following articles by members of the Society: 


Effets des Facteurs de Production et Effets Régio- 
naux sur le Revenu Agricole. 


Philosophical Dimensions of Rural Poverty in Can- 
ada. 


ARDA and Poverty—Lessons in Developmental 
Planning. 
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Rural Anti-Poverty Policy for the Future. 
Canada’s Contribution to Agricultural Foreign Aid. 
Aiding Agricultural Development—Some Lessons. 


Canadian Industry and Food Production in Devel- 
loping Countries—An Approach. 


Cross-Cultural Incompatibilities Complicating Econ- 
omic Development. 


The Role of the Agricultural Economist in Foreign 
Agricultural Assignments. 


The 1971 Census of Agriculture. 
Economics of Environmental Control for Livestock. 
Economic Integration and Model Building. 


Intracity Retail Food Price Behavior and the Impact 
of Price Enquiries. 
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STATISTICAL APPENDIX 


AVERAGE PRICES OF SELECTED CANADIAN FARM COMMODITIES, VARIOUS MARKETS AND GRADES, 1967-68 
AL EE IP LTE TO TE TTT I EE BOSE PTTL STI AES FT ISIE ETT EIS IORI ET ID TE EITC REET FINES TES EIEIO IE ILE BIR E LDPE EEE DEP I 


1967 1968 
Commodity, grade and market Average Nov. Dec. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


dollars per cwt. 
CATTLE (weighted average prices at public stock- 


yards) 

Good slaughter steers 
PILOKONtO <n ce cc es oe a ce 27.65 28.50 28.09 28.84 27201 27.29 27.00 
NVI OC\ dae creme: meet: ele Sete 2 26.60 28.63 27.88 28 .83 28.36 PT STAS 26.87 
CAlQa ny s.c8h i SE ee ee 26.05 PH Px} 26.89 27.04 PAN NT/ 26.30 25.62 

Good feeder steers 
MOV ONUOne.: | Matec ade 0 - tia: Mie Be mate ok 28.70 28.50 28.50 28.25 DUOL 27.68 PLEA 
Wilh Deen aire mar weer rere cee bre aa 26.55 25.90 25.98 26.79 26.81 OTN, PA by h0) 
CRIGEIAV Shawl e so Reine oe eee Sane eer eee 26.40 26.38 26.00 PRL A Wz 26.35 26.56 26.03 

Good and choice veal calves 
MGrONLO0. Seo I a es coh ean Oo ee SOO Sauls 37.62 33.00 33.40 34.79 36.99 
VIN OQ Marts Wee AI ee ucin cc s ae s 38.85 35.20 39.22 35.96 35.85 35.14 38.02 
[Exel aqterntceln aMemeten «Ai, Ae, rr 30.40 24.00 26.90 PAL PM, 25.90 26.16 28.13 


HOGS (weighted average prices at public stockyards 
Grade A dressed) 


PROEOMLO PN os A es 8 eee sock o ABA os 30.70 PAL CTES 28.74 34.28 33.05 33.06 34.69 
Pe IOC ee ant on eee eect Le dy eiith da tates 28.55 20750 26.86 33239 31.92 32.14 32.63 
Coalition ee pee, ee a Pe 27.05 25.47 25.55 31.21 30.22 Oehe 31.18 


LAMBS (weighted average prices at public stock- 
yards, Good lambs) 


IO FONtO meee set i, el Ree Ye 26.65 24.84 25.36 24.77 26.80 26.28 28.18 
Vp eG ieeen Nene ain Pei in We ees SRE 21.40 18.54 19.95 PP} 24.56 24.21 24.77 
Calgatyaaeee ee ae SONNE. ie SE a eo ee 20.40 UIP Aar AS) 18.66 20.61 20.22 PIPL SPN! 23.94 
FLUID MILK (f.o.b. factory) 
Palibaxeea neice. eee hte cient! asta Nt 6.24 6.45 6.45 6.70 6.70 6.70 6.70 
Montrealiaete a eee me eat ac RARE 5.96 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.50 6.50 
RON OM EON eRe, atime ie icc saree es id Mie eat oa 5.98 6.10 6.10 6.65 6.65 6.65 6.65 
Wintninegns smo... 8 sence ene SOG 5.84 5.97 5.97 5.97 5.97 5.97 5.97. 
IVAN COUN 6 lee erste on y or teh ei. | knee 6.93 LAS 7.16 6.92 6.90 6.92 6.94 
MANUFACTURING MILK (average farm value)s,4 
NOVALOCOL aearrs Aa eee a eek oe tite 3.22 3.46 Seco Boley/ 3.62 —_ — 
NSWEBTUNSWICKS pr ee cer eas, at en enn B34 WE 3.24 3.28 Sializs 3.19 — _- 
OUCDECE eRe ee Aho ne, Getic nt SMU ke: Si8¥2 3.38 3.38 3.39 3.45 — — 
OURO a! SUN RG Sep, 2 nner ver ABV Se RE 3.28 3.46 3.41 3.29 3.630 — — 
British Colvinbiderewer so 4.steeecr ane SEPL/ S5P)| Sree Sie 117/ See — a 
cents per Ib. 
BUTTERFAT (for butter, average farm value)s,« 
FaninGOsed wards sland waren ce ce eet CV /eT/ 68.0 68.0 68.0 70.0 _ — 
UCDO CE cea Ae eee a cree tee he ec ts fe ety cas 64.8 65.5 655 65.5 65.5 — a 
OntanOsser ay. he a ees ee ety a SHEE ae (ei) As} 61.7 61.8 61.7 6255 — oe 
SASKALCHOWaNlter teks ook snes ke ee ee 62.5 62.4 62.6 62.3 64.2 — — 
Biaitish. Columbia wetness ants caer ae eee = — —_— — — — a 
EGGS (average paying prices at registered grading cents per doz. 
stations, Grade A Large) 
la PAK eee enc ek ESE an IN area 36.3 40.0 41.5 48.4 42.8 42.0 45.6 
SUPANSSLMOneac a els ies oe ee er aa eae ee ae SOs 36.1 36.2 50.0 47.0 46.0 50.0 
MEG NG OFA Ree Ak recom cs foe ie APE ee cheno: a 33.4 G2 SIRS 47.0 45.5 43.6 49.0 
NVI DOO MRD mrtoi ets, cee, Ae ey oper ate Ne 26.9 2ive 28.1 Stale /é 36.6 36%9 40.4 
ManCOUNVOInerar yc nie oe ce opr ese mene SOr2 29.0 30.0 43.3 46.2 46.5 46.5 
BROILERS (average prices paid to growers No. 1 cents per Ib. live 
grade chicken under 5 Ibs.) 
SHO KONTO PS ASE ee ce ee ee rR ees ek 19.6 19.9 20.5 PX Nels) PAlexs) 20.8 20.0 
ECGMOMCON aE eee are eee ean tae. Pile Pai) ste Pai\ oly Pepa PPS Zoe PPISS 
TURKEYS (average prices paid to growers, No. 1 
grade, 12-20 Ibs.) 
ONCOn MEI re met te eee ch Weel ea eet Bowl. 24.8 PAP) 20% 0 PDI 25.6 2053 
EGIMONLOMMER ee Rites eta ere ele See eee a 25.4 deve) 2000 2060 26.8 Pep alas PX fs) 


AVERAGE PRICES OF SELECTED CANADIAN FARM COMMODITIES, VARIOUS MARKETS AND GRADES, 1967-68 
(Concluded) 
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1967-68 1967 1968 
Crop Year 
Commodity, grade and market Average Nov. Dec. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec 
dollars per cwt. 
POTATOES (Can. No. 1 Table, average prices to 
growers) 
Prince:edwardilsland ayes sce a wee ee 15 Vases 1.10 eve lol Uses lets 
Ne wi BAUS WiICkKinre: es en ee eee 6 eet oF lees ode! ele oe Veal Hieealic OS. 
Southwestern Ontaniots...... savas. =. eee 1.92 2.03 2.05 PPS 2.03 TheilZ, jhAras} 
cents & eights per bu. 
EASTERN GRAINS 
Oats (Ont. No. 2 White, f.o.b. shipping points).. 85 85 85 77/4 70 70 70 
Barley (Ont. good malting, f.o.b. shipping points) 141/2 145 145 120 118/2 115 115 
Corn (Ont. No. 2 Yellow, f.o.b. Chatham, 15% 
MOIStUTE, MM CarlOts)/eece fom eres cee 130/7 124/4 126 130/2 109 114/4 122/2 
Soybeans (Ont. No. 2, f.o.b. Chatham)......... 278 275 PIAS 262 /4 248/7 255 258 /2 
WESTERN GRAINS (basis in store Fort William/ 
Port Arthur, less freight and elevator handling 
charges) 
Red Spring Wheat (No. 2 Nor.) 
SEALE LALL th c8 aan I en a OME SACI a Oe hee eet 179/5 176/2 177/3 183/2 179/6 178/3 179 
Regina and Edmonton................... 176/2 1472/6 1173/7 -179/6 °-176/2 Si Az4 Petalene 
Durum Wheat (No. 1 C.W.A.D.) 
Winhiped aanaeertie ns Cee ececaee  n eetlce 201 /2 209/2 210/3. 193/4 198 201 201 
Redinavan Ged montoninee seen 197/6 205/6 206/7 190 194/4 197/4 197/4 
Feed Wheat 
Winnipeg cee ates meer re armen races 164/5 161/2 162/3 166/5 160/3 i{te?/ 156/3 
ReéginakandPEaimontonteeemee ts ner 161/2 157/6 158/7 163/1 156/7 153/4 152/7 
Oats (No. 1 feed) 
Winnipeg... shor... ch eee 82/4 82/6 82/2 76/7 76/1 73/1 73/1 
FROG am ee re Seren is hoe 80/4 80/6 80/2 74/7 74/1 TAA Cl 
Edmonton Gees. | eet ates ee 78/4 78/6 78/2 PATE 72/1 69/1 69/1 
Barley (No. 1 feed) 
Winnipeg). 5. Merah. ccs « eee ce rcs ae 110/4 Wye lds 97/4 96/4 95/3 95/4 
Reginatt....ws Gest... eae wicks Sinaia» ee. 107/5 108/6 108/3 94/4 93/4 92/4 92/5 
Edimontonc 2 peers... oc eee Oo prec ee 104/5 105/7 105/5 91/6 90/6 89/5 89/6 
Rye (No. 2 C.W.) 
WINMI DOG ert cao oe sah sre Seen re 120/3 118 117/6 We 112/4 W/3 109/7 
Reg inae Seer St, 98, PF co 8k. aie teem 116/1 115/2 114/5 108/5 109/1 108 106/4 
Edmonton:«.@6:8<..4 Maoh eee ee 113/6 112 111/3 105/3 105/7 104/6 103/2 
Flaxseed (No. 1 C.W.) 
Winnipeg, 'ottakt. PoribeB 25 BR Geass 336/6 335/4 336/4 332 323/1 31373 306/1 
RROGIMAK se. deed teow tee eee: ne ae ee 334/3 332/2 333/2 328/6 319/7 310/1 302/7 
FdMOntOn:« wees tau ee oe eee 330 328/6 329/6 325/2 316/3 306/5 299/3 
Rapeseed (No. 1 C.W. basis in store Vancouver) 226/7 232/2 236/6 215/2 208/3 215/6 226/1 
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» Since the average farm values for manufacturing milk and 
butterfat published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(D.B.S.) do not include the federal subsidies, it is necessary 
to add, during the 12 months’ period ended March 31, 1968, 
the federal payment of $1.21 per 100 pounds of milk testing 
3.5% butterfat, of which 11 cents were retained for export aid. 
The net payment was made directly to producers at the 
equivalent rate of 31.42 cents per pound of butterfat. 
Similarly for 1968-69, $1.31 (less 15 cents) per 100 pounds 
should be added to manufacturing milk and 37.42 cents per 
pound (less 1 cent) to butterfat. The 1967 yearly average 
figure excludes the federal payment of 85 cents per 100 
pounds (less 7.3 cents for export assistance) for the January- 
March period. 


> The 1967 yearly average farm values for manufacturing 
milk and butterfat to producers in the Province of Quebec 
exclude a subsidy payment of 10 cents a pound butterfat, 
made by the Quebec Government, for the January-March 
period. The policy was terminated on March 31, 1967. 
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e The 1967 yearly average farm values to producers in the 
Province of Ontario exclude a payment, made by the Ontario 
Government, for the January-March period of 25 cents a 
100 pounds of manufacturing milk and secondary and excess 
fluid milk delivered to plants, basis 3.5% butterfat. For all 
cream grading Special and No. 1 the payment was 10 cents 
a pound butterfat. 


4 Beginning January 1, 1968, a new D.B.S. series for the 
average farm value of manufacturing milk includes all milk 
used for manufacturing purposes. Milk used for the manu- 
facture of butter was previously excluded. Comparable figures 
are shown for 1967. 


e Beginning January 1, 1968, a new D.B-.S. series shows the 
price of butterfat in cream for manufacturing into butter 
(farm-separated cream) and is not comparable with the 
previously published series for butterfat, which included the 
butterfat in milk used for manufacturing butter. Comparable 
figures are shown for 1967. 
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GENERAL ECONOMIC SITUATION AND OUTLOOK 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC SITUATION 


World economic activity gained renewed momen- 
tum during the latter part of 1967 and continued ona 
moderately stronger course during the opening half 
of 1968. Expansion of economic activity was wide- 
spread affecting most of the industrially-advanced 
countries, notably the United States, Germany, Brit- 
ain and France (prior to the general strike which 
disrupted the whole French economy in May and 
June). More recently, signs of a slackening in tempo 
have again appeared with indications that world 
growth will be at a somewhat slower pace in the com- 
ing year. 

The most recent phase of faster growth began to 
lose momentum about mid-1968. An important con- 
tributing element has been the initiation or intensifi- 
cation by several governments of policies of restraint 
to deal with balance of payments difficulties. At dif- 
ferent times, the public authorities in the United 
States, Britain and Japan have taken steps to restrain 
growth in their respective economies to prevent fur- 
ther deterioration in their external accounts. 

The United States, by mid-1968 had finally enacted 
a 10 per cent income tax surcharge together with pro- 
posed extensive cuts in non-defence current budgetary 
expenditures. This is expected to add impetus to 
forces already in evidence that appeared to be work- 
ing toward a situation of slower growth. However 
this essentially would be an adjustment from an un- 
sustainably rapid pace of growth of activity since the 
final quarter of 1967. 

The British economy has achieved a moderate in- 
crease in industrial output during the period since the 
November 1967 devaluation. Nevertheless, the ad- 
verse balance of payments position in the first half of 
1968 has continued, mainly because of the persistence 
of a strong import trend in spite of the higher foreign 
exchange costs of imports due to devaluation. Mer- 
chandise exports showed considerable improvement 
in the first half of 1968. The official policy for some 
time to come, however, will likely continue to be 
directed toward containing domestic demand and 
reinforcing the shift of resources into export markets. 

Growth trends strengthened in EEC countries fol- 


lowing mid-1967, but the extent of improvement in 
the intervening period has varied widely from one 
country to another. In Germany a sharp economic 
upturn has taken place after a temporary but severe 
check in output growth last year. A moderate accel- 
eration in French growth was interrupted by wide- 
spread labor disputes and work stoppages during 
the second quarter of 1968. A crisis atmosphere, in 
turn, has led to a sharp decline in French foreign 
exchange reserves, and measures are being taken to 
protect the balance of payments position. Substantial 
wage increases granted workers to restore industrial 
harmony may provide a considerable boost to con- 
sumer spending in the coming months and contribute 
toward a renewal of rapid growth. To restrain price 
and cost pressures due to renewed economic expan- 
sion, France is relying on increased international 
competition (final abolition of tariffs within E.E.C. 
and Kennedy Round reductions) and a system of 
semi-voluntary guidelines for industrial prices. Italy, 
though also affected by strikes but to a lesser extent 
than France, has again made significant economic 
gains. Business strength has reflected buoyant trends 
in domestic demand and continuing export growth. 


Other smaller European countries have shown 
mixed trends in 1968, but are expected on balance to 
achieve moderate growth rates in the coming year. 


After two years of rapid expansion which resulted 
in a marked deterioration of its balance of payments 
position, Japan imposed restrictive measures in the 
second half of 1967. This has led to a pronounced 
slowing in the rate of economic growth, but has been 
accompanied by a substantial improvement in 
Japan’s export trade surplus. Despite the dampening 
effect of official restraints, the Japanese economy ap- 
pears to contain great underlying strength which may 
be expected to spark a renewal of vigorous expansion 
when fiscal and monetary measures are relaxed. 


Economic trends in the more advanced primary 
exporting countries, for the most part, have improved 
during the past year. Major contributions to this im- 
provement were made by substantial increases in 
agricultural production and the strengthening of im- 
port demand for raw materials in major industrial 


countries. With commodity prices generally sustained 
and a higher volume of raw material purchases, the 
foreign exchange reserves of the less highly developed 
countries have risen moderately again in 1968. 


CANADIAN ECONOMIC SITUATION AND 
OUTLOOK 


The rate of economic growth in Canada in 1968 is 
expected to be greater than in the preceding year, 
though well below the rapid pace of expansion be- 
tween 1961 and 1966 when a good deal of slack 
existed in available resources. With moderately faster 
growth in real output and a somewhat slower rise in 
prices, the increase in GNP in 1968 may show little 
change from the 7 per cent advance of the preceding 
year. 

The fast rise in prices and costs evident since 1966 
continued to be a matter for concern during the first 
half of 1968. The federal government adopted certain 
measures designed to ease inflationary pressures, in- 
cluding a slowdown in the rate of expansion of gov- 
ernment programs and the enactment of a 3 per cent 
surcharge on income tax. Early in 1968, the external 
value of the Canadian dollar came under pressure in 
the wake of international uncertainty following ster- 
ling devaluation and a broadening of the United 
States balance of payments program. Temporary 
measures were adopted to restore confidence in the 
Canadian dollar which strengthened markedly during 
the year. 

The exceptional buoyancy of trends in the United 
States through mid-1968 gave a major boost to 
Canadian economic activity. Exports expanded 
sharply with higher sales to the American market 
accounting for a very large part of the total gain. 
Exports of motor vehicles were responsible for a con- 
siderable portion of the increase. However, export 
commodities such as non-ferrous metals, iron ore, 
petroleum, asbestos, lumber, wood pulp and fertiliz- 
ers also were well ahead of last year. A drop in wheat 
and flour exports in the first half of 1968 reflected in- 
creased competition in world markets due to the 
notable improvement over the year in world cereal 
supplies. 

Rising consumer spending continued to provide 
economic stimulus during 1968 with buoyant con- 
sumer trends reflecting further significant income ad- 
vances. Rising government outlays continued to play 
a sustaining role, though public authorities have 
taken action to check the earlier rapid increase in 
public spending. Construction of new housing gained 
quite strongly after slowing in 1967. Business invest- 
ment, on the other hand, showed little change from a 
year earlier. 

Even after a moderate pick up in industrial growth 


the Canadian economy apparently operated in 1968 
with some unused capacity in plant and manpower. 
Labor force growth exceeded the increase in new job 
opportunities, with summer unemployment, partly 
due to a temporary upsurge in student job seekers, 
running slightly over 5 per cent on a seasonally ad- 
justed basis. 

Economic growth in 1969 is expected to continue 
at a pace not markedly different than that experienced 
in 1968. A principal factor in the general sustaining of 
the present rate of advance is the expectation that 
growth in consumer spending will continue to be sup- 
ported by favorable trends in personal disposable 
income. The housing sector is expected to show a fur- 
ther sharp increase following somewhat easier mone- 
tary conditions with interest rates backing off from 
their present historically high levels. Non-farm in- 
ventory accumulation which showed very little in- 
crease between mid-1967 and mid-1968 may be 
expected to contribute more substantially to the 
overall advance in economic activity. Moreover, 
while renewed vigorous advance in business capital 
investment similar to that of 1964-66 is not likely for 
some time yet on the basis of present trends, it is pos- 
sible to anticipate an advance in this sector moder- 
ately higher than the insignificant rate of advance 
that occurred during 1967-1968. 

On the other hand, it must be considered that 
Canada’s economic activity will be proceeding against 
a temporary but sharp adjustment period in the 
United States economy—by far our largest export 
market. Accordingly, Canada’s merchandise exports 
in 1969 are expected to increase more moderately 
than in either 1967 or 1968. Some moderate deteriora- 
tion in Canada’s merchandise trade surplus would 
not be unexpected since this reached a post-war high 
peak in 1968. Some further easing of cost and price 
pressures in the face of a continuing ease in the avail- 
ability of resources is also indicated. 


AGRICULTURAL SITUATION AND OUTLOOK 
World Agricultural Review and Outlook 


Production, Stocks and Trade—World agricultural 
and food production, excluding Mainland China, 
increased by about three per cent in 1967 over 1966. 
In the developing countries, food production is esti- 
mated to have increased by six per cent, the largest 
gain for many years and, on per capita basis, made up 
much, although not all, of the ground lost in 1965 and 
1966. There was an increase of about six per cent in 
food production in Western Europe and about three 
per cent in North America. Production in Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union fell slightly below the 
record of 1966. In Oceania, food production de- 
clined by 11 per cent in 1967. 


The main feature of the increase in world agricul- 
tural production as well as in food production in 
1967, was a rise of three per cent in grain production. 
Wheat output, estimated at 10.4 billion bushels, fell 
by five per cent in 1967, but it still was substantially 
higher than in any year before the record 1966 har- 
vest. There were record crops of wheat in the United 
States, Western Europe, Eastern Europe, India, and 
Turkey; average crops in the Soviet Union, Canada, 
and Argentina; and a poor crop in Australia. 

World production of coarse grains in 1967 was 
slightly above the previous year’s record. Most of the 
increase occurred in the United States and Western 
Europe. In the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, 
production did not reach the exceptionally high levels 
achieved in 1966. World production of main livestock 
products continued to increase in 1967. For meat, the 
increase was greatest for pork and poultry meat, and 
least for mutton and lamb. Total world meat produc- 
tion increased by about four per cent and there were 
small increases in the production of milk, wool, and 
eggs. 

World agricultural production in 1968 is expected 
to increase over the 1967 output. World wheat pro- 
duction is estimated to reach the high levels of the 
past two years. The 1968 production prospects for the 
five largest exporters—Australia, Argentina, Canada, 
France and the United States—point to an output 
above the record 3.25 billion bushels produced in 
1966. A crop of about equal to the 1967 is expected in 
Western Europe but, in Eastern Europe, wheat pro- 
duction will be well below the bumper crop of 1967. 
The Soviet Union is expected to harvest a slightly 
larger crop in 1968 than in 1967, but the total output 
of wheat in the Soviet Bloc countries will probably be 
smaller this year than a year ago. World wheat trade 
in 1968-69 may be little different from the estimated 
1967-68 level of 1.95 billion bushels, and supplies will 
continue to be ample in relation to demand. Produc- 
tion of coarse grains will probably be lower in 1968, 
but production of fats and oils will continue to rise 
this year. World supplies of milk and dairy products 
are expected to be larger in 1968 than in 1967. The 
butter market situation is expected to remain pre- 
carious in 1968-69, and large supplies of skim milk 
powder and possibly cheese will also continue to 
exert pressure on international prices. World meat 
supply is expected to continue its increasing trend in 
response to continued growth in demand. 

The over-all level of world stocks of major agricul- 
tural products did not change much during 1967-68. 
However, wheat stocks in the five major exporting 
countries increased by about six million tons to about 
38 million tons (1.4 billion bushels) by the end of the 
1967-68 crop year; it still was about ten million tons 


less than the average carry-over during the first half 
of the 1960’s. Butter stocks in Western Europe, North 
America and Oceania increased by 30 per cent (to 
approximately 450,000 tons) and created surpluses of 
substantial proportions. Stocks of coffee, sugar, nat- 
ural rubber, and tobacco continued to be large. 

The volume of world trade in agricultural products 
declined by one per cent in 1967, and there was a two 
per cent decline in agricultural export earnings. 
North American earnings declined sharply (12 per 
cent) because grain exports were much lower. How- 
ever, the earnings of Western Europe and Oceania 
were higher by eight and six per cent, respectively. 
Agricultural export earnings of the developing regions 
declined by about two per cent, for the second succes- 
sive year. Imports of agricultural products into the 
developing countries in 1967 remained at the 1966 
level, but there was a slight decline in grain imports. 
Several important international developments during 
1967 affected and/or will continue to affect the level 
and direction of trade in agricultural commodities: 
the Middle East crisis, devaluation of the pound ster- 
ling, the U.K. foot-and-mouth disease epidemic, con- 
clusion of the Kennedy Round of GATT negotiations 
and the new International Grains Arrangement. 


Prices and Farm Income—The over-all level of in- 
ternational prices for agricultural products showed a 
downward trend in 1967. The index of world export 
prices for primary agricultural products was about 
four per cent lower than in 1966. Prices for food (in 
dollar terms) increased by about one per cent but 
there was a ten per cent decline in non-food prices. 
Unit values were higher for wheat, rice and sugar, but 
there were sharp drops in those of meat and virtually 
all vegetable oils, oilseeds and dairy products. In the 
first half of 1968, the over-all price level for agricul- 
tural products remained stable but stayed slightly be- 
low the level of the corresponding period of 1967. 

Farm prices in 1967 fell in Austria, Belgium, 
Canada, West Germany, New Zealand and the 
United States. However, there were increases in farm 
prices in some European countries such as Britain, 
Finland, Hungary, Ireland, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal, Sweden and Switzerland. The prices paid by 
farmers increased in 1967 in general and the increase 
in prices paid outweighed the change in prices re- 
ceived by farmers. Thus, it was only in five countries 
(India, Norway, South Korea, Ireland and South 
Africa) that the ratio (or purchasing power of farm 
prices) between prices received and paid by farmers 
improved during 1967. 

Farm income in 1967 in the developed countries 
remained more or less unchanged from the year be- 
fore. The total realized net farm income in the United 
States in 1967 declined by about 12 per cent from 


1966. As in Canada, farm income improved in Brit- 
ain, Ireland, Norway, Sweden, West Germany and 
France. Farm income in Denmark and Spain re- 
mained at the 1966 level but declined in Australia. 


Policies and Development Plans— There have been 
no major changes in the United States’ policies relat- 
ing to food and agriculture since the enactment of the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1965 (expires at the end 
of 1969) and the Food for Peace Act of 1966 (amended 
P.L. 480, the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954). Legislation to extend the 
provisions of the Food and Agriculture Act of 1965 is 
before the Congress. Permanent legislative authority 
is sought by the Administration for the continuation 
of present programs for wheat, feed grains, cotton, 
wool, and of the Cropland Adjustment Program. 

In 1968, the Food for Peace Act of 1965 (P.L. 480) 
was amended once more and extended for a further 
two years until December 31, 1970. Authorizations 
for U.S. food aid programs under the amended Act 
will remain at past levels (annual $1.9 billion author- 
ity under Title I and $600 million under Title IT), but 
a number of new amendments have been added, with 
the primary aim of improving the U.S. balance of 
payments position. 

The U.S. Government has modified its wheat pro- 
gram for 1969. The 1969 wheat allotment, at 51.6 
million acres, is down 13 per cent from the 59.3 mil- 
lion acres in effect for the 1968 crop. Diversion pay- 
ments will be offered to farmers for planting less than 
their acreage allotment and diverting their land to 
conservation uses. For farmers complying with the 
program, the loan rate for 1969 is to be maintained at 
$1.25 a bushel for wheat, as in 1968, which remains as 
the minimum guaranteed return to the farmer. Do- 
mestic marketing certificates which will make up the 
difference between parity and the loan rate (as of 
July 1, 1969) will be issued on 43 per cent of the par- 
ticipating farms’ projected production, compared 
with 40 per cent in 1968. The certificate value for the 
1968 crop is $1.38 a bushel. In 1967, the certificate 
value was $1.36 a bushel, and the average return to 
1967 program participants amounted to $1.92 a 
bushel. 

Temporary import quotas on evaporated and con- 
densed milk and cream were placed on June 10, 1968. 
The quotas will remain in effect, pending action on an 
investigation and recommendation by the U.S. Tariff 
Commission regarding the need for permanent 
quotas. The commission is also investigating the need 
for quotas on a number of other dairy products not 
now under quota. 

In Western Europe, there has been growing realiza- 
tion that price supports at the level required to safe- 
guard commercial farms are not adequate instru- 


ments for relieving rural poverty. Social subsidies tied 
to reforms of farm structure thus begin to command 
more practical attention. Structural improvements 
and related measures have been given increasing em- 
phasis; assistance takes a wide variety of forms of 
which the most commonly used are grants and loans 
of various kinds to facilitate amalgamations or joint 
operation of small farms, and pensions or other pay- 
ments to farmers who retire early. At the same time, it 
is recognized that for many years to come farms too 
small for achieving reasonable profitability and ade- 
quate rewards for labor and capital will prevail. 

On July 1, 1968, the six member states of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community reached one of the main 
objectives set by the Treaty of Rome in 1957. They 
completed the formation of a customs union with the 
coming into effect of a single external tariff and the 
complete removal of internal customs duties. In 
addition, in the field of agriculture, where tariffs were 
by no means the only means of protection, they 
brought under a Common Agricultural Policy— 
based on common prices, common import and export 
regimes and Community financial support—all the 
main Agricultural commodities entering into their 
trade. 

The common market for rice came into force on 
September 1, 1967. Common markets for milk and 
dairy products and for cattle and calves were sched- 
uled for April 1968 but agreement on their terms was 
not achieved until late May, and they came into force 
on July 1, 1968. Unified markets for sugar and tobac- 
co, and for flowers and ornamental plants also be- 
came operative on July 1 this year, thus making the 
agricultural common market virtually complete. 


In Britain, the new Agriculture (Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Act of 1968 provides authority for the 
bacon stabilizing arrangements, extends the powers of 
wages committees, modifies the Restrictive Trade 
Practices Act, provides safeguards for the welfare of 
farm animals, and increases the compensation pay- 
able to tenant farmers. In its 1968 Price Review, the 
Government awarded higher price guarantees for a 
wide range of products: hogs, milk, barley, oats, 
potatoes and sugar beets (increases ranging from 1.5 
to 3 per cent) and cattle, sheep, lambs and wheat (in- 
creases between 4 and 5 per cent). In addition, the 
standard quantity to which price guarantees apply 
was abolished for wheat and increased for milk and 
barley, while the beef cow and hill cow subsidies were 
raised. 

In Eastern Europe, expansion of farm production 
continues to be a main policy objective; it is to be 
achieved by general improvement of yields and effi- 
ciency rather than by an extension of cultivated areas. 
Thus, supply of more and better inputs has been re- 


ceiving attention in that region. Fertilizer supplies 
have increased markedly, although there are still wide 
variations in the intensity of use. The substantial 
increase in wheat yields in Eastern Europe has been 
attributed to the work of the Council for Mutual 
Economic Aid (COMECON). In the Soviet Union, 
the targets for livestock products in the five-year plan 
for 1966-70 were adjusted upward in 1967. Fertilizer 
production capacity and output in the USSR, as set 
out in the current five-year plan, are considered insuf- 
ficient, and it has been decided to increase production 
from about 44 million tons in 1968 to 88 million tons 
by 1972. 

In Latin America, a few new development pro- 
grams have come into effect. Brazil adopted a three- 
year public investment program, and an agricultural 
development plan law was passed in Peru. In the Far 
East, the Indian Planning Commission approved the 
draft of the new fourth plan due to start in 1969. 
A 5 per cent growth rate, which implied a rate of 
4.5 per cent in agriculture and 7 to 8 per cent in 
industry, was accepted in principle by the National 
Development Council. Both East and West Pakistan 
have started new programs in order to achieve self- 
sufficiency in food by the end of the current plan 
(1970). In Indonesia, agricultural development efforts 
are concentrated on the intensification of rice produc- 
tion. In the Philippines, with the help of high-yielding 
varieties and increased utilization of other necessary 
inputs, it is hoped to achieve self-sufficiency in rice in 
1969, or one year ahead of the plan. 


Canadian Farm Production and Income 


Farm Production—A preliminary forecast of farm 
production for Canada for 1968 indicates that the 
index will be approximately 5 per cent above the level 
of 159.6 (1949 = 100) established in 1967. This in- 
crease is mainly due to considerably larger grain 
crops which are forecast for 1968 and partly due to a 
small increase in the output of poultry and eggs. Pro- 
duction of livestock appears to be approximately the 
same as in 1967, while the output of potatoes is ex- 
pected to drop. 


Farm Cash Receipts—In 1968, farm cash receipts 
from the sale of farm products are expected to reach 
$4.3 billion, slightly below the $4.4 billion realized in 
1967. Of the commodities contributing to this de- 
cline, wheat exhibited the greatest reduction in farm 
cash receipts during 1968. The value of marketings, 
which for the first half of 1968 was about $30 million 
below that of the equivalent period of 1967, is ex- 
pected to continue to be lower than in the previous 
year, resulting in a drop in receipts for the year of 
about $75 million. This situation reflects the decline 


in wheat exports in the first half of the year and rela- 
tively congested commercial storage facilities. A sim- 
ilar pattern of lower farm marketings has been 
experienced for barley. Partially offsetting these de- 
clines is the increased income from Canadian Wheat 
Board participation payments which rose by 15.3 per 
cent, from $311.8 million in 1967 to $359.6 million. 


Flaxseed sales during the first half of 1968 were 
considerably below those for the same period of 1967. 
However, with the large increase in production that 
occurred this year, it is expected that sales during the 
latter part of the year should prove sufficient to push 
the value of 1968 sales to levels at least equal to those 
of 1967. The value of farm sales of rapeseed is 
expected to be below that of the previous year, 
mainly due to lower prices which, for the first six 
months of this year, averaged about 50 cents a bushel 
below those of the first half of 1967. Average prices of 
potatoes, which were higher during the first six 
months of this year compared with the earlier part of 
1967, should maintain this over the previous in- 
creased receipts from this source. The anticipated 
high yield of a good quality tobacco crop should 
mean that receipts during 1968 will be at least equal 
to those of the previous year. It is expected that the 
lower apple crop will more than offset possible higher 
prices, resulting in the income from fruit being about 
the same or possibly lower than that obtained in 1967. 


Of the commodities showing a gain, the increase in 
the receipts from the sale of cattle was the most im- 
portant. From a total value of $788.9 million in 1967, 
the value of sales is forecast to increase to $840.3 
million in 1968. This gain results from increased 
marketings during 1968. Hog marketings should be 
slightly higher in 1968 compared with the previous 
year. Although the quantity marketed during the 
first six months of this year was considerably higher 
than in 1967, this trend is not expected to continue, 
and marketings during the second half of 1968 will 
probably be a little lower than in the corresponding 
period of 1967. In contrast, prices during the latter 
part of 1968 will be higher than in the early months of 
the year. Cash receipts from the sale of calves during 
the January-June period of 1968 remained very close 
to those of the same period of 1967. It is expected that 
this trend will continue and that annual sales will be 
similar for both years. Value of receipts from dairy 
products should be a little higher this year compared 
with the level attained in 1967. Receipts from the sale 
of poultry may similarly be slightly higher this year. 
Although receipts during the first half of 1968 were 
lower than a year earlier, this situation is expected to 
be reversed during the latter part of 1968. In particu- 
lar, turkey prices should be stronger as a result of 
expected higher prices in the U.S., reducing the vol- 


ume of imports into Canada. A similar pattern should 
occur for eggs where receipts for the first half of 1968, 
which were slightly below those of 1967, should in- 
crease during the second part of the year, resulting in 
1968 total receipts being somewhat above the pre- 
vious year. 


Farm Operating Expenses—Farm operating ex- 
penses and depreciation charges continued to move 
upwards in 1968 as prices of most goods and services 
used in farming showed increases. Taxes on farm land 
will follow the trend of previous years and continue 
to climb. It is anticipated that due to higher grain 
production in Western Canada share rent will push 
up gross rental charges. Although the number of 
hired farm workers was lower during the first half of 
1968 compared with the corresponding period a year 
ago, the general increase in wages is expected to push 
the annual wage bill slightly above 1967. There are 
some indications that less credit may be extended to 
farmers this year. However, as interest charges are 
mainly affected by credit extended in previous years 
and as interest rates have moved upwards this year, 
the total effect is likely to be that charges will be 
somewhat higher than in 1967. Prices of petroleum 
products are up slightly and this, together with ex- 
panded consumption, will result in higher expendi- 
tures for these items. It is estimated that farmers used 
5 per cent more chemical fertilizers in 1968. Prices are 
presently estimated as being above last year’s levels, 
thus resulting in higher expenditures for this farm 
input. Indications for the first six months of 1968 
show that a slightly lower quantity of manufactured 
livestock and poultry feed was purchased by farmers 
at lower prices. Continuation of this trend would 
result in feed expenditures declining in 1968. This 
would represent the only decline in an input item of 
major importance. In contrast, farmers’ expenditures 
for pesticides will continue the rapid advance which 
has become evident in recent years. Altogether, farm 
operating expenses and depreciation charges in 1968 
are expected to be about $150 million higher than in 
1962: 


Net Income—Due to a possible decline in total cash 
receipts this year together with increases in operating 
expenses and depreciation charges, realized net in- 
come from farming operations for 1968 is expected to 
be below that of a year ago. In contrast, total net 
income for 1968 will be about $1.7 billion, almost 
$200 million greater than in 1967. This increase re- 
sults from the expanded output of grain in the Prairie 
Provinces causing the value of inventories to be 
higher at the end of 1968 than was the case in 1967. 


Farm Income Prospects for 1969—Total cash re- 
ceipts from farming operations in 1969 will probably 


be slightly higher than those estimated for 1968. 
Although much will depend on farmers’ deliveries of 
wheat, it is presently expected that they will continue 
at about the 1968 level. Flaxseed sales will most likely 
be greater in 1969 while sales of rapeseed will prob- 
ably decline. Cash returns from crop sales should 
therefore be at a similar level to that attained in 1968. 

For 1969, higher returns are forecast for livestock 
and livestock products. Cattle marketings will prob- 
ably be similar to those of 1968. However, increased 
prices should boost income from this source. In con- 
trast, marketings of hogs are likely to be down in 
1969 but, with higher prices, receipts should be the 
same or higher. Little change is expected in the volume 
of dairy products sold during the year. With prices 
reaching higher levels than in 1968, income from this 
source could show improvement. A possible stronger 
demand for poultry meat should result in somewhat 
higher income. Egg production, which will probably 
drop in the early part of next year, should expand 
later and, with higher prices, provide an income at 
least equal to that earned during 1968. It is expected 
that farm expenses will continue to increase in 1969 
but possibly at a slower rate. Although it is unlikely 
that declines will be exhibited in the value of any of 
the major items purchased, costs for labor and feed, 
and interest charges on debt, should increase more 
slowly. As the slight increase in cash receipts is ex- 
pected to be more than offset by a further increase in 
farm expenses, realized net income is therefore ex- 
pected to be lower in 1969 than in 1968. 


AGRICULTURAL INPUT SITUATION 
AND OUTLOOK 


Farm Input Structure 


In contrast to a general decline in the volume of 
agricultural inputs in Canada during the 1950’s, there 
has been an upward trend in the 1960’s. The average 
annual increase in total farm production inputs be- 
tween 1963 and 1967 was 1.7 per cent. During the 
same period, capital inputs increased at an average 
annual rate of 5.2 per cent, real estate inputs at 0.6 
per cent; labor declined at an average of 3.2 per cent 
annually. 

In 1967, expansion in farm inputs exceeded the 
five-year average which was due mainly to the inter- 
ruption of the steady down-trend in farm labor. Be- 
tween 1966 and 1967, all farm inputs increased by a 
total of 2.9 per cent, which is composed of increases 
amounting to 4.1 per cent for capital, 2.8 per cent for 
labor, and 0.2 per cent for real estate. 

Real estate inputs, including interest on invest- 
ment, depreciation, building repairs, and property 
taxes, reached 117 in 1967 (1949 = 100), up from 116 


in 1966 and 113 in 1965. The slower rate of advance 
in this input category arose mainly from smaller in- 
creases in farm land values in 1967 (Table 1). 

The labor index in 1967 stood at 52 compared with 
50 in 1966 and 55 in 1965. This increase indicates a 
tendency for surplus family labor in a slackening 
economy to immediately back up into agriculture, 
and conversely, the natural flow of labor from agri- 
culture is facilitated by favorable conditions in the 
non-farm labor market and the economy in general. 
A resumption of the down-trend in farm labor inputs 
is envisaged for 1969 though the trend will probably 
flatten out. 

The composite of all inputs other than real estate 
and labor, commonly referred to as capital inputs, 
reached an index level of 174 in 1967, up from 167 in 
1966 and 157 in 1965. Generally, capital input 
categories increased less in 1967 than in 1966. The 
feed and seed index advanced 8 points in 1967 com- 
pared to 16 in 1966. The index for fertilizer and lime- 
stone has been rising fastest since 1949, reaching a 
level of 316 in 1967, up from 282 in 1966 and 244 in 
1965. For machinery and equipment, the advance 
in the index in 1967 equaled that of 1966. The index 


of all other capital inputs went up five points in 
1967 to 177, an increase also equal to that in the 
preceding year. 

The volume changes in the various agricultural 
inputs in 1967 were such that the input mix was not 
noticeably altered. In both 1966 and 1967, real 
estate inputs accounted for 23 per cent of all inputs, 
labor, 24 per cent, and capital inputs, 53 per cent. 
The shares for machinery and equipment remained 
unchanged at 22 per cent, for purchased feed and 
seeds at 17 per cent, for fertilizers and limestone at 
4 per cent (Table 2). 


Farm Labor 


The results of monthly labor force surveys show 
that the average employment in Canadian agri- 
culture was 558,000 workers in 1967, including both 
farm family and hired labor. This represents an 
increase of 2.8 per cent over the 1966 annual average 
and a break of the steady downward trend in the 
farm labor force over the past decade. Average 
employment for the period, January to July 1968, 
was slightly below the same period in 1967. While in 


TABLE 1—INDEXES OF PRODUCTION INPUTS, CANADIAN AGRICULTURE (EXCLUDING NEWFOUNDLAND), BY 
SELECTED CATEGORIES, AND AVERAGE ANNUAL CHANGES, SELECTED PERIODS, CANADA, 


1948 TO 1967 


Eee 


Capital 
Purchased 
Machinery Feed Fertilizer Total 

Real and and and Total Production 

Estates Labor» Equipment: Seed+ Limestone Othere Capital Inputs 
a 

1949 = 100 
1948-1952 10s ee eee 99 93 105 98 100 105 103 97 
UGS SAMOS 7b neo: Lia el ire dae 103 76 123 106 110 119 117 94 
SSS 962° meee le. eee, 110 64 122 135 142 148 132 95 
HOGS HR Ete PA. Cad: ru aer 113 60 130 141 188 166 143 97 
HOGA ty SEM coe ck ee. 112 58 134 155 226 Wi 151 98 
OOS eeete ct ee. ee SI ilalé: 55 140 164 244 167 157. 99 
SOG Helen. Ra. Ae owe 116 50 145 180 282 172 167 100 
(ISLES AAA Se ere One Paani iz, 52 150 188 316 WA 174 103 
HOOG=9G (ie ee sate en ter ce een 114 55 140 166 251 171 158 99 
Average Annual Changesz 
per cent 

TOSS 1OG Tiere a as ee +0.7 —3.4 +2.7 + 6.8 +1.8 +2.5 +2.4 —0.1 
1IGS-1OGTiE Rei Me ermis 4 +0.6 —3.2 +3.6 +13.6 +7.5 +2.8 +5.2 +1.7 
REXEL TIS SY AL Se ae ele on ie ee Sli eae yap) +2.8 +3.0 +11.8 +4.4 +3.1 +4.1 +2.9 


« Includes interest on investment, depreciation and repairs on building; property taxes and fencing (all for both owned 
and rented real estate). 

> Includes farm operators, unpaid family labor and hired farm labor. 
¥ ¢ Includes fuel and other purchased items associated with machinery operation plus interest on investment and depre- 
ciation. 

4 Includes both farm and non-farm portions of feed, and seed purchased from the non-farm sector plus nursery stock, 

« Includes electric power, interest on investment in livestock and on livestock purchased (feeders) from the non-farm 
sector, artificial insemination fees, breeder association fees, veterinary services and supplies, custom work by non-farm 
operators, telephone, insurance, pesticides, containers, twine, irrigation charges and other miscellaneous purchased inputs. 

‘ Annual average. 

« Represents the weighted average of all annual changes for the respective periods. 

Sources: Farm Finance Section, Agriculture Division and Prices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


TABLE 2—DISTRIBUTION OF PRODUCTION INPUTS, CANADIAN AGRICULTURE (EXCLUDING NEWFOUNDLAND), 
BY SELECTED CATEGORIES. SELECTED PERIODS, CANADA, 1948 TO 1967 (VALUED AT 1949 PRICES)? 


Capital 
Purchased 
Machinery Feed Fertilizer Total 
Real and and and Production 
Estate Labore Equipments Seede Limestone Other‘ Total Inputs 


per cent of total production inputs 


1948-19026 ta ee ee eek 20 46 WA 9 1 7 34 100 
1903-1957 Eee er hee ents 22 a8 20 10 2 i 59 100 
195821 962em 5 ee ee er 23 39 20 13 2 9 44 100 
W9GS oe yer ar sree eve et oe gece 23 30 21 13 3 10 47 100 
OCF eee rage tna a ct neato ees 23 P48, 21 14 3 10 48 100 
ROGAN AE Ss Ree Rae 23 27 22 15 3 10 50 100 
1966 ea arene en ren a 23 24 22 uz 4 10 53 100 
OG (eee cae tee eRe eee 23 24 22 17 4 10 53 100 
NICS 967 en erat eee ee 23 27 22 15 3 10 50 100 


« The per cent distribution in this table was arrived at by calculating the value of each input category for each year or 
period, at constant prices, aggregating all inputs for that period, and then relating individual input categories to the total. 
Detail information on methodology of computing productivity estimates can be found in I.F. Furniss, Trends in Agricultural 
Productivity, Canadian Farm Economics, Volume 2, Number 1, April 1967, pp. 15-21. 


> Includes interest on investment, depreciation and repairs on building; property taxes and fencing (all for both owned 
and rented real estate). 


e Includes farm operators, unpaid family labor and hired farm labor. 


4 Includes fuel and other purchased items associated with machinery operation plus interest on investment and depre- 
ciation. 


e Includes both farm and non-farm portions of feed, and seed purchased from the non-farm sector plus nursery stock. 


{ Includes electric power, interest on investment in livestock and on livestock purchased (feeders) from the non-farm 
sector, artificial insemination fees, breeder association fees, veterinary services and supplies, custom work by non-farm oper- 
ators, telephone, insurance, pesticides, containers, twine, irrigation charges and other miscellaneous purchased inputs. 


s Annual average. 
Source: Farm Finance Section, Agriculture Division and Prices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


TABLE 3—EMPLOYMENT IN AGRICULTURE, INCLUDING SELF-EMPLOYED, AVERAGES OF MONTHLY SURVEYS, 
CANADA, BY REGIONS, SELECTED PERIODS, 1958 TO 1968 


January to 
Annual Averages July 
Region 1958-62 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1963-67 1967 1968 
thousands 

Atlanticns sovmas eee 53 34 38 83 32 29 33 26 26 
QOuebecs.-.. eee 144 124 114 116 106 114 115 108 117 
OntaRiOschiCases See STi al 172 160 151 140 147 154 139 135 
Prainies...)...c ao aes 1 COF 300 296 271 240 243 270 235 226 
British Columbia...... 26 18 22 22 25 25 22 26 28 
Canada. 2262 8e 2 688 648 630 593 543 558 594 534 532 
Employment in agricul- 

ture as per cent of per cent 

alluindUstriesan. aldo 10.2 9.5 8.7 7.6 7.6 8.7 hoe! Wee 


Source: The Labour Force, Catalogue No. 71-001, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


TABLE 4—-EMPLOYMENT IN AGRICULTURE, BY CLASS OF WORKER, CANADA, SELECTED PERIODS, 1958 TO 1968 


January to 
Annual Averages July 
Class of Worker 1958-62 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1963-67 1967 1968 
thousands 
Radiesse ete kt 109 103 99 105 98 99 100 95 91 
Farm Operators...... 443 403 396 362 335 337 367 B20 320 
Unpaid Family........ 136 142 od 126 110 122 127 114 121 
Ota erate ck crs 3 6 688 648 630 593 543 558 594 534 532 


Source: The Labour Force, Catalogue No. 71-001, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Quebec and British Columbia this seven-month 
average was larger in 1968 than in 1967, it was less in 
Ontario and the Prairie Provinces and unchanged 
in the Atlantic Provinces (Table 3). 

As a proportion of employment in all industries 
in Canada, farm employment remained unchanged 
in 1967 at 7.6 per cent. The five-year averages of the 
agricultural share of total employment for the periods 
1958-62 and 1963-67 are 11.6 per cent and 8.7 per 
cent, respectively. 

Farm employment data reveal that the 1967 farm 
employment increase was largely due to a 10.9 per 
cent jump in the number of unpaid family workers, 
while the increase in hired workers and farm opera- 
tors was one per cent or less (Table 4). This fact 
reflects higher unemployment in the non-farm labor 
market which enabled fewer persons living on farms 
to get seasonal employment off the farm. The trend 
appears to be continuing this year which is substan- 
tiated by the average number of unpaid family 
workers for the 1968 January-July period, which has 
exceeded the equivalent 1967 average by over 6 per 
cent. On the other hand, numbers of hired labor 
and farm operators were down 4.2 per cent and 1.5 
per cent for the first seven months. The level of farm 
employment in 1968 is expected to be essentially the 
same as in 1967 but may resume its downward trend 
again in 1969. 

Since unemployment insurance was extended to 
qualified farm employees on April 1, 1967, the num- 
ber of participants, contributors as well as claimants, 
has been growing rather slowly. Approximately 
40,000 employers have registered with the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission since inception of the 
program. Employer-employee contributions between 
April 1, 1967 and August 31, 1968 totaled $2,471,000 
and government contributions amounted to $494,- 
000. In the same period, $2,804,000 was paid in 
insurance benefits. After benefit payments to farm 
employees were introduced in October 1967, the 
number of claimants rose quickly and reached a high 
of 6,310 in February 1968. It remained fairly large 
until April and then dropped to only 280 in July and 
200 in August. In February, the farm employees 
drawing unemployment insurance represented over 
11 per cent of all paid workers employed in agri- 
culture in that month, while the equivalent propor- 
tion for July and August was 0.2 per cent. 


Farm Machinery and Equipment 


Total expenditures for the purchase of farm 
machinery and equipment reached a record-high of 
$760.4 million in 1966 but were slightly less in 1967. 
Although there were indications late in 1967 that 
farm machinery sales might turn upward again early 


this year, this expectation has not materialized so far 
in 1968. On the contrary, farm implement sales in 
the first six months of 1968 were 20 per cent below 
the same period in 1967. The slump was most 
noticeable in the Prairie Provinces with sales reported 
down 23 per cent in Manitoba, 34 per cent in Sas- 
katchewan, and 27 per cent in Alberta; sales were 
8 per cent less in Ontario and down about 9 per cent 
in the Atlantic Provinces. On the other hand, Quebec 
sales were up more than 8 per cent and British 
Columbia sales increased by 3 per cent. 

Machinery operating expenses, including fuel and 
lubricants, repairs, insurance, etc., amounted to 
$539 million in 1967. This was 3.4 per cent larger 
than in 1966. 

It is estimated that in 1967 average capital and 
operating expenditures for machinery amounted to 
$3,068 per farm in Canada. This was 2.7 per cent 
above the 1966 average but far below the 1963-67 
average annual increase of 10.9 per cent. In 1967, 
these expenditures per farm were highest in Alberta 
with $4,221, somewhat less in Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba, and smallest in Nova Scotia at $1,644. 
The averages for Prince Edward Island and British 
Columbia also were below the $2,000 level. While 
the increase over the 1966 average was by far the 
largest in Quebec, there were considerable decreases 
in Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 

There is evidence to suggest that total capital and 
operating costs for machinery and equipment in 1968 
will be down considerably from 1967 levels, with 
gross capital investment declining further and 
machinery operating expenditures rising moderately. 
After a two-year slowdown, an expansion is again 
probable in 1969. 


Feeds 


Shipments of complete feeds by manufacturers in 
1967 totaled 1.99 million tons, up 11.9 per cent from 
1966. Tonnage went up 28 per cent for swine feeds, 
17 per cent for cattle and calf feeds, and 6 per cent for 
poultry feeds. Shipments between January and June, 
1968, were five per cent less than in the same period 
in 1967, however. 

In 1967, shipments by manufacturers of premixes 
and supplements amounted to 604,000 tons, of 
which 1,700 tons were exported. This was five per cent 
above 1966 shipments, but considerably below the 
1965-66 increase of 13.7 per cent. Tonnage of swine 
feed supplements and premixes was up 15 per cent 
and of cattle and calf supplements was up 15 and 4.2 
per cent respectively; shipments of poultry feed sup- 
plements were down, however, by over 3 per cent. 
During the first five months of 1968, shipments of 
supplements for cattle and calves were larger than 


those for the same period in 1967 while shipments towards a rising proportion of fertilizer sales in form 
of supplements for swine and poultry were consider- of fertilizer materials and a declining share as mix- 
ably less. tures has been continuing (Table 5). 

Expenditures on feed purchased through com- Total farm expenditures for fertilizer and lime in 
mercial channels increased by 11.1 per cent from 1967 amounted to $195.2 million, 17.4 per cent 
$505.7 million in 1966 to $561.5 million in 1967. This above the 1966 level. While total outlays for fer- 
increase was, however, less than the 14.2 per cent  tilizers declined in the Maritime Provinces, with the 
increase between 1965 and 1966. Seventy-seven per exception of Nova Scotia, they increased substan- 
cent of farm expenditures for feed in 1967 were tially in the Prairie Provinces. The increases were 
accounted for by feed purchases in Ontario and about 41 per cent in Alberta, 34 in Saskatchewan, 
Quebec. Although the total value of purchased feed 27 in Manitoba, 10 in Ontario and 5 per cent in 
in the Prairie Provinces has been relatively small, Quebec. Alberta farmers spent $37.4 million for 
the 1967 increases in Manitoba and Saskatchewan fertilizers, second to Ontario’s $67 million. 


were substantial, amounting to 37 per cent and 22 In 1967, fertilizer expenditures averaged $2.80 per 
per cent, respectively. acre of land under crops for Canada as a whole, 

u 16.7 per cent above the 1966 level and 27.3 per cent 
Fertilizers above the 1963-67 annual average. In the Maritimes, 


The total amount of fertilizers sold for agricultural $12.40 were spent on fertilizers and lime per crop 
use in Canada in 1967—about 2.2 million tons—ex- acre, as compared with $8.00 in Ontario, $5.90 in 
ceeded 1966 by 13.8 per cent. In 1966, the increase British Columbia, $4.80 in Quebec, and $1.58 in the 
was slightly over twenty per cent. The most recent Prairie Provinces. However, the 1963-67 average 
five year average annual rate of increase was 13.9 annual increase was largest in the Prairies with 34 per 
per cent. In terms of nutrient tonnage sold, nitrogen cent, and smallest in the Maritimes with 10 per cent. 
showed the largest increase in 1967, amounting to The 1967 increase was slightly above the five-year 
26.8 per cent, followed by potash with 13.9 per cent average in the former region, while there was a small 
and phosphoric acid with 12.1 per cent. The trend decrease in the latter (Table 6). 


TABLE 5—TOTAL FERTILIZER SOLD FOR USE IN CANADA, AND AMOUNT OF NITROGEN, PHOSPHORIC ACID 
AND POTASH CONTAINED IN FERTILIZER SOLD, SELECTED PERIODS, 1953 TO 1967 


Fertilizer Sold Nutrients Contained 
Year Ended June 30 Total Materials Mixtures N P2Os K,O 
thousand per cent per cent thousand tons 
tons 
1953-195 fn eens cre rerormnene 806.2 19.4 80.6 44.7 121.8 73.4 
1ODS=1962 eer ee cet ee renenen ye nat 987.1 Plover 74.3 72.8 159.8 94.1 
ghS ok te Ble apa aie be 2B ka). Rie res SR ETT 1,256.8 BL 7/ 64.3 12253 22333 112.0 
POCA TI Cos GE NA ies Rats 2 8 tec ae 1,454.3 41.9 58.1 165.6 264.2 120 a0 
LOGS aks Ale Relea cet oe ch oe rd 1,593.6 43.0 57.0 188.2 293.8 135.4 
TOG GW Ait cca epee tien) eS SLA rh toed 1,917.9 47.5 52.5 240.5 367.6 156.3 
TOG (eR ee ee PRE (Syne ., OR es Seen Oe 2,183.4 51.4 48.6 305.0 412.2 178.1 
19632196 fen tired). AE cece ered. preset eR 681 2 43.9 56.1 204.3 S22 140.5 
ET SALT AL AEST TREE BI I FD SDS SS IS EET LN BNE TSS SR ES SES RL SS DR OE EL 


Source: Fertilizer Trade, Annual, Cat. No. 46-207, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


TABLE 6—FARM FERTILIZER EXPENDITURES PER ACRE OF LAND UNDER CROPS, CANADA, BY REGIONS, SELECTED 
PERIODS, 1958 TO 1967 


British 
Maritimes Quebec Ontario Prairies Columbia Canada 
dollars per acre 
1958-1962:.4. tel es i oieen ees Bee 6.90 2.50 4.30 28 4.40 1.20 
WOGS eee oe sb an ida aye ol ae omen brie oan eee 8.20 3.00 5.80 -51 5710 1.60 
TSCA re ORR Ry ie EST. Ae eens 8.30 3.10 6.60 Aha) 5.10 1.90 
W963 tbs 2-1 tet oh oh a ee len Pile ata ay 10.00 3.60 7.28 86 Beco 2.10 
NGG sO ser ie ot es ee Non taal Ue eae 12.40 4.60 7.30 els 5.60 2.40 
TOG Te ck SAN EA TE SERTA ERR ee Bee ee ae 12.40 4.80 8.00 258 5.90 2.80 
1963-19678! ose Om ateeen de. > obese 10.30 3.80 7.00 -97 5.40 2.20 
ER SRR AEE TG ORE EE PER EST DB DEE BRE EES GD 9 AE EL ESS RGD POTEET RE LEN TELE SIT IEE SONNET EE SET TED 


Sources: Handbook of Agricultural Statistics, Part |—Field Crops, Cat. No. 21-507, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Census of Canada, Agriculture, Cat. No. 96-293, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Handbook of Agricultural Statistics, Part ||—Farm Income, Cat. No. 21-511, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Farm Net Income, Annual, Cat. No. 21-202, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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The average annual amount per farm spent on 
fertilizers was $465 for Canada in 1967, representing 
a 20 per cent increase over the preceding year. The 
amount was largest in New Brunswick with $731, 
followed by Prince Edward Island and Ontario; it 
was smallest in British Columbia with $297. 


Agricultural Pesticides 


Sales of pest control products for agricultural use 
in 1967 exceeded those of 1966 by 13.4 per cent and 
amounted to $45.6 million. Sales of herbicides at 
$19.7 million accounted for the largest portion 
among the major applications of pest control 
products, showing an increase over the 1966 level of 
22.4 per cent. The sale of products for crop, seed 
and livestock treatments declined in 1967, while sales 
of products for all other uses increased from $7 
million to $12.5 million (Table 7). 

In 1968, sales of agricultural pest control products 
are expected to approach $50 million and this trend 


of increasing use will continue into 1969. Specialized 
uses of pesticides are likely to expand, and herbicides 
will account for the main share of the expansion. 

Because of resistance being developed by some 
species to pesticides, and because of a growing 
pesticide residue problem, research in the pest 
control area has been intensifying in recent years. 
More emphasis is being given to studies of pest 
control through radar, atomic energy and beneficial 
parasites and predators. Inroads are also being made 
in the application of control products. Aerial 
spraying has become more common and the practice 
is expected to increase further next year. 


Farm Capital 


In 1967, the value of farm real estate, machinery 
and equipment, and livestock was estimated at 
$21,186 million, an increase of 10.1 per cent over 
1966. This increased growth was below 1966 but was 
the second largest of the past decade. The average 


TABLE 7—SALES OF PEST CONTROL PRODUCTS FOR AGRICULTURAL USE, CANADA, SELECTED PERIODS, 


1705: 10519682 


SSL SEE A SS ISTO TSE ES I SE BST SEE LS TES EE IN SEE NTE PI ELL I SE SD PIECE BE EET SEES SRL GEE STIS TENS VE SEE LATOR ASE 


Period Ending September 30 Herbicides 


Crop and Other 
Seed Livestock Agricultural 
Treatments’ Treatments« Uses Totals 


I 


million dollars 


Zee 21% 
28.7 
Dilgee 
20e9 
0 40.2 
5 


45.6 


a ee 


ae 
2s 


SL DT SII I TI TET LETS EDA BE SZ SSSI TAB SIS S TD SLE DISSED EY SSDS ESSE STEHT SS SE GSAS 


» Data refer only to the sale of products registered with the Department of Agriculture as required under the terms of the 


Pest Control Products Act. 


> Crop treatment includes agricultural dusts and sprays for use on field, vegetable and orchard crops, and in greenhouses. 
It does not include preparations for use on or around livestock, for weed control or home, garden, or industrial uses. 


e Excludes medicated feeds. 


4 Excludes household and industrial insecticides and rodenticides. 


e Annual average. 


‘ This category was not shown before 1966. The 1966 and 1967 data include sales of products belonging to one of the three 
other use categories but which are not shown there to avoid disclosure of information on individual companies. 


Source: Sales of Pest Control Products by Canadian Registrants, Annual, Catalogue No. 46-212, Dominion Bureau of 


Statistics. 


TABLE 8—VALUE OF FARM CAPITAL, CANADA, SELECTED PERIODS, 1958 TO 1967 
Sa DIA MLSE TEI EL DE EE RE TTT I TTR B IS SEE ES SETS TES CD OTS 7S DEGRA SORTED 


Real 


Year Estate 


——eeee————— "2:0 O_O _ a 


Dee Oonar ts chia ce, ch Aan tae art Ndi. ob AoE EY Sil (ao 
EE hess 2 RR elena b RO sl Cl Geaz 
Eg oh he dele A ost a. aria AR i 10,675.6 
BOO A pie tire, ld ER eRe cs Mkeccty oi tein pe, 12,039.3 
RG eee es eh ce, 13,466.8 
EY Ap ain AS a Sneha ts i li ti de cei alia 14,942.3 
Bos-O/ A Mes tie due il Coen os ie tate USE yas 7/ 


a Annual average. 


Machinery Annual 
and Rate of 
Equipment Livestock Total Increase 
million dollars per cent 
2,549.5 1,947.8 12,714.8 4.8 
2,781.8 BW is) 14,541.0 Gas 
2,948.2 2,166.4 15,790.1 8.6 
3,140.2 PXx ROVE ne) 17,286.9 9.5 
Sool 2,364.1 19, 224.0 tile 
3,708.9 2,534.8 21,186.0 10.1 
3,194.4 PPA oto 17,605.6 Oe 


Source: Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, Cat. No. 21-003, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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annual increase for the 1963-67 period was 9.1 per 
cent as compared with 4.8 per cent for the 1958-62 
period (Table 8). When measured in real terms, or 
constant dollars, the total capital in 1967 exceeded 
that for 1957 by about 15 per cent. The increase in 
1967 was 2.4 per cent over 1966, as compared to a 
1.6 per cent increase in 1966 over 1965; this was 
entirely due to an expansion in the livestock and 
machinery portions of total capital (Table 9). 

The value of farm real estate in 1967 was $14,942 
million, 11.0 per cent higher than in the preceding 
year. This increase is close to the trend for the 1963-67 
period when farm real estate values rose by 10.8 per 
cent annually. The five-year average annual increase 
for 1958-62 was less than one-half this rate, 5.2 per 
cent. 

Farm machinery and equipment was valued at 
$3,709 million in 1967. This was about 9.3 per cent 
more than in 1966. Farm assets in this category 
expanded in value by 6.9 per cent annually between 
1963 and 1967, while in the preceding five-year 
period, 1958-62, the rate was only 2.4 per cent. 


Livestock and poultry on farms reached a value of 
$2,535 million in 1967, an annual advance of 7.2 per 
cent but less than the 1966 growth of 11.8 per cent. 
Unlike the other tangible asset categories, average 
annual growth in value of livestock and poultry was 
smaller for the 1963-67 period than for the 1958-62 
period. The rates of change were 4.4 per cent and 6.7 
per cent, respectively. 

Expansion in the value of total capital stock is 
expected to continue throughout 1968 and 1969 but 
at diminishing rates. By the end of 1969, the value of 
farm real estate, machinery and equipment, and 
livestock will probably exceed $25 billion. The value 
of other farm assets is also growing appreciably. 


Net Investment in Construction and Machinery 


Farm expenditures for new construction are 
estimated at $250 million for 1967, 2.9 per cent higher 
than in the preceding year. This was considerably 
below the 18.1 per cent increase in 1966. Capital 
expenditures for farm machinery and equipment 
totaled $748.5 million in 1967, 1.6 per cent below 
the 1966 level. Total depreciation charges continued 
to increase in 1967 at a rate of 9.4 per cent, compared 
with the 1963-67 annual average of 7.7 per cent, and 
reached a record of $585.6 million. Total net invest- 
ment in agricultural construction, machinery and 
equipment amounted to $413 million in 1967, a 
decrease of 11.8 per cent in comparison with 1966 
levels (Table 10). 

Depending on 1968 farm income and the 1969 
farm credit situation, gross capital expenditures for 
buildings and machinery in 1969 should continue to 
expand while growth in net investment is unlikely to 
show much change. 


Land Prices 


Land prices continued an upward trend in all 
provinces during 1967. The estimated rate of national 
increase of 10 per cent is similar to that of 1966. In 
British Columbia, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Quebec, increases during 1967 are all estimated to 
have been less than 5 per cent. The rate of increase in 
Prince Edward Island appeared to be somewhat 
higher. In the Prairie Provinces, the rate of increase 
in land prices appears to be leveling off at about the 
present national average. The increase in prices in 
Saskatchewan of about 10 per cent was approxima- 
tely one-half that of two years earlier. The situation 
in Ontario differed from the rest of the country. 


TABLE 9—VALUE OF FARM CAPITAL IN CONSTANT 1949 DOLLARS, CANADA, 1949, 1955, 1960-67 


Constant Capital Investment 


Machinery 
Real an 
Estate» Equipment» Livestocke Total Index 
million dollars 1949 = 100 

ASLO epee OM ae aerate Nolcee ae Se 4,716.8 1,415.5 UEsvAVats) T5003 <2 100.0 
i S18 Lo pert seman Neg Ns RY Peis ws a ee 5,051.6 lO Gre MKB SO 8,452.8 112.6 
OG tre cet eaten On emer ate wa ee eee 5,307.7 1,603.4 1,887.4 8,798.5 INZoe 
LOGIR I. cast sate te tte tee ene 5,294.4 as sew 1,956.9 8,805.3 117.4 
9G Qiepy. ee 5 oc se vier ne A re eee 5esO7.0 1,568.0 1,905.2 8,840.8 Weeks} 
NOGS aera: bio WEP Sco haee eine ete aie ee ay yoto10)5 1 UPAOUSAC 2,042.3 9,011.0 120.1 
TOG Are es iil tec NGF ly tee pees aaa oe pc la 5,337.8 1,669.4 Pon aloe} 9,158.5 12251 
NOG DAG ake irg el ays ee ago eee ee 5e35056 1,744.5 UseeSiclke 9,028.8 120.3 
LIS] S1 Shes de See eRe megeTR et a ote cme SEND TE lg ote 5,386.7 MOS 2io 1,952.2 emia 12262 
9G Zeer Sos.) See arene eae aces eae 5,384.6 1,942.9 2,067.5 9,395.0 1252 
BEB ER ES ETI SS SOE SE EE TS ST SBS LSS RES TP I ETT STOTT SEI PT TE BITTE ZOE IE IS IN EE RE SII IS I OT SEI 


a Real estate values are deflated by the index of average prices for farm real estate. 
b Machinery values are deflated by the index of farm machinery prices. 


e The animal products price index was used as a deflator. 


Source: Economics Branch, Canada Department of Agriculture. 
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TABLE 10—FARM CAPITAL EXPENDITURES FOR CONSTRUCTION AND MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT, 
DEPRECIATION CHARGES, AND NET INVESTMENT, CANADA, 1963 TO 1967 


Capital Expenditures 


Year Machinery Depre- Net Investment 

and Con- and ciation in Construction 

Period struction Equipment Total Charges and Machinery 
ee ee ee ee ee 

million dollars 

OGSieeree sar See reer ee nes My 188.3 526.2 714.5 423.0 291.5 
1904 he eee er ete 194.6 595.4 789.9 453.2 336.7 
USD: 52.5. Metaatdtetetchle Sena aks a eee 205.8 675.7 881.5 489.3 392.2 
LOCC ee ee en 243.0 760.4 1.30035 535.4 468.1 
OG (ee ee oh RR Reo 250.1 748.5 998.6 58559 413.0 
NOGS=19G7s. 3a Ae ER PRE Eee ee 216.4 661.2 877.6 497.3 380.3 


LL SL A APL TEAS LT SR TE ET I UI ST BT SSE RI ST AI AS PS TI EELS I ET EGET SPENT 


a Annual average. 


Sources : Private and Public Investment in Canada, Cat. No. 61-205, Annual, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Farm Net Income, Cat. No. 21-202, Annual, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


After moderate land price increases in 1964 and 
1965, an increase of about 10 per cent occurred in 
1966 and accelerated in 1967 to about 15 per cent 
over 1966 levels. A considerable portion of Ontario 
land price increases is attributed to the effects of 
urban growth. 

Land prices in 1968 are expected to again increase 
but at a slightly slower rate than in 1966 or 1967. The 
possible exception is in Ontario where, during the 
last two years, the pattern of increases appears to 
have been similar to that which occurred in the 
Prairie Provinces between 1963 and 1965. Generally, 
tighter credit conditions, higher interest rates and 
the prospective market conditions for some crops 
are expected to take some of the pressure off land 
prices. A counterbalancing effect due to the continued 
effort on the part of farmers to achieve more efficient 
units, increased productivity of land through larger 
applications of fertilizer, and the production of new 
high-value crops in regions where they were not 
previously grown, will tend to maintain a strong 
upward pressure on prices, particularly in Ontario 
and the Prairie Provinces. 


Farm Credit 


The amount of credit supplied to farmers has been 
increasing at an estimated rate of approximately 
11.4 per cent per year since 1960. In 1968, the rate of 
increase in credit extended is expected to be much 
smaller and the total amount of credit used may even 
decline from that of 1967. Present estimates indicate 
that about $2,179 million was extended to farmers in 
1967. This represented an increase of $233 million 
over 1966 and $369 million over estimates for 1965. 
The tighter credit situation in 1968 coupled with 
higher interest rates and apprehension on the part of 
farmers regarding future markets have all been fac- 
tors influencing the use of farm credit this year. While 
some factors are tending to stabilize interest rates, the 


average rate of interest on all farm credit extended in 
1969 is expected to be higher than in 1968. 

The liabilities of farmers continued to increase in 
1967 and are presently estimated at about $3,860 mil- 
lion. This represents an increase of $484 million over 
1966 and $912 million over estimates for 1965. A 
slight drop in the rate of increase is probable in 1968. 
The average interest rate in 1967 is estimated to have 
been 6.6 per cent and the interest charges paid $256 
million (Table 11). 

Farm liabilities presently represent 18.2 per cent of 
the value of farm real estate, machinery and equip- 
ment, and livestock. When all farm assets are taken 
into account, except the value of household furnish- 
ings and equipment, and farmer investment in co- 
operatives, farm debts are approximately 16.5 per 
cent of farm assets. 


Crop Insurance 

During 1968, crop insurance was introduced in 
Quebec and programs in effect in Ontario and the 
Western Provinces continued to expand. In the crop 
year, 1967-68, approximately 33,400 farmers had crop 
insurance coverage valued at $91 million on which 
the total premium amounted to nearly $7 million. The 
indemnities paid in the 1967-68 crop year amounted 
to $2.8 million. In 1968, some 65,000 farmers have 
taken out coverage of about $187 million on which 
total premiums amounted to over $12 million (Table 
12). Programs in effect cover an increasingly wide 
variety of crops. 


Prices of Commodities and Services Used 
by Farmers 

The composite price index (1935-39 = 100) of goods 
and services used by farmers in 1967 was 6.4 per cent 
above the 1966 index. In April 1968, the same index 
shows a 4.9 per cent increase over the same month a 
year ago. The overall increase in 1968 is expected to 
be about the same as in 1967. 


TABLE 11—FARM CREDIT AND CAPITAL INVESTMENT IN FARMS, CANADA, 1963 TO 1967 


Farm Credit Investment in Liabilities 
Real Estate, as a Per 
Amount Machinery and Cent of 
Amount Per cent Out- Equipment, and Capital 
Year Extended Increase standing Livestock Investment 
millions per millions millions per 
of dollars cent of dollars of dollars cent 
VOGS Seas. ites tiedt beet Gry Si aroha ke 1,438.9 1255 22261169 14,541.0 15.6 
WO G4 ae RE ie ee ok eg Aa tce 1,608.4 11.8 2,568.9 15,790.1 16.3 
T9GG eh ages ES IEE ae Re ee 1,810.7 12.6 2,947.7 17,286.9 fae 
1966 Bernadou sid SR it 1,955.8 8.0 SCV AS IATL 19, 224.0 17.6 
1967 BS Sie cide Dts va eer roteieg PASTAS AS 11.4 3,859.9 21.186.0 18.2 


EAE NIA IS EAT RU BE A UT SP PO SN SS TN Se RT FS PS SST SNP OE ESS SE BRS RS EN EERIE 
« Revised estimates on credit extended and credit outstanding. 
» Preliminary. 
Source: Economics Branch, Canada Department of Agriculture. 


TABLE 12—CROP INSURANCE IN CANADA, CROP YEARS 1963-64 TO 1968-69 


Number of Total 

Farmers Premium Indemnities 

Crop Year Insured Coverage Cost Paid 
dollars 

T9OGS=G4:55-8 oe HAEAR chy ee UA Ro he teas 7,452 15,971,340 1,374,545 1,265,823 
1964-65), RET RU MOTE a 8,626 17,868,885 1589255 432,017 
ROBECOG. nig cic ee eee Ae Ee 13,420 26 827,019 2,308,152 615,771 
NOOG-GLH5 Met eRe & ASEM eee ee Fe 24 , 508 51,788,499 4,181,174 1,248,791 
NOG 7208 soa OS cure wb ene a, pee 33,410 91,220,309 6,901 ,309 2,804,051 
1908 =69 les fo ie pier eit a co ee eine 65,340 186 , 878,937 12,490,500 a 


a Not presently available. 


Source: Crop Insurance Division, Canada Department of Agriculture. 


In 1967, prices of equipment and materials used by 
farmers went up by 3.6 per cent. In this category, 
machinery prices increased by 3.1 per cent, and a 
somewhat larger increase is expected in 1968. Prices 
of building materials increased by 3.6 per cent but 
this year’s increase is expected to be twice as great. 
Prices of gasoline and lubricants advanced 3.0 per 
cent and could be up as much as 5 per cent for 1968. 
Feed prices increased by 5.8 per cent in 1967 but a 
downward trend since mid-year 1967 will presumably 
last throughout 1968. Fertilizer prices moved up by 5 
per cent in 1967, are expected to be slightly higher in 
1968 and may remain at that level for 1969. Prices of 
hardware used by farmers are likely to be up in 1968 
by 5 per cent or more. 

Taxes and interest rates in 1967 exceeded 1966 
levels by 5.8 per cent. Due to rising estate values and 
increasing financial commitments of governments, 
taxes are expected to increase in 1968 and 1969. Inter- 
est rates will likely be somewhat higher. 

Farm wage rates exhibited the largest gains in 1967 
compared to other inputs and amounted to 10.5 per 
cent. Increases are again expected to exceed most of 
those in all other input categories in 1968 but in per- 
centage terms are expected to be slightly below the 
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1967 levels. Average farm wages without board 
amounted to $268 per month in May 1968 as com- 
pared to $251 for the same month in 1967. On an 
hourly basis, wages increased from $1.36 to $1.41. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics is presently 
developing improved input price indexes which are 
expected to be available in 1969. 


Purchased Services 


Along with the rapid technological developments 
in the past twenty years, there has been a rapid 
emergence of agricultural service industries. More 
and more farm inputs are produced off the farm and 
as these inputs become more sophisticated, addi- 
tional services are required to ensure their correct and 
efficient use. Industry representatives are now per- 
forming an important extension function along with 
sales, and surveys have revealed that in some areas 
industry-farmer contacts exceeded extension-farmer 
contacts. A trend is also discernible towards larger 
farm service centers providing a variety of services to 
farmers. 

One of the service industries enjoying substantial 
growthis agricultural aviation. National Research 


TABLE 13—-FARM CASH RECEIPTS, CANADA 


SE a TS a a a a aT TTY TES ST ETA SES STE TEC OPPS HEIR PEED, 


Average 
1956-60 


Average 


1961-65 1966 1967 


————————————————— eee 


Wied want er acc eteet a ePID E mie hte RYE ae 


DatswG. WB: paymernitou a = sth! etn lO 
SETAC) Lona Rae ae eich oar ih eee a ee 2 a rr re 
DariGy. ce NVeO Davintgis.c. tte he te | en een 
C.W.B. net cash advance payments....................... 
Fic ls Si octet GEN os Rear 2 oe ee Snr, ee ee 
lARCCOG EE Rs a cn AMS oc) PR aee Sg Oe 
PpapeSOOd en ak rn Sw rere! ho 3) SG, NEE ee 
DOVpealion resi ws, RAN eet! 2%. 1. Ween 6 0 ne TP Aah 
CON a eR ene Ae ei Wee 
BBUIQGAT GOS. Ae etch) os enwtn es CC 5 SR LY EC I ORM its, 
SOCAL OOS ren Gest Beri’ 11.) Sab Win tiwidnicyegs Me Fo i ata ws, Me 
ANS 2A, A NOE: 96 8 Sh 9 tn a 


MODACCOM aed cc SM d Ree, JERR Mee ent Pte ae 


g 
PMCODIANUMANDS tear ee eee FA tte eee IL PS 
BEAR | PVOCUCLS xe ere icyicere re’ nbay. civeuy vit due kon he AL 2 
ELE IN IE STOR SSSR DT ial en man nape oar Re AC 


Batabiivestock and products... NAPs eas 
orestand maple productse eo. eee NHS) A parte) eh 
Batry supplementary payments.lonee. Havers 01g On, Sek es 
BPOCIONGV NA VINCINSi uml steels Bini ee Beet 4 a ee MEL Bs ee Be cone 


Cash receipts from farming operations..................... 
pupploimentary paymentsad ic. Selves eee bhisheds. sotbeslan 


OL al CaS hicOCOmNseciee wet 2 oe ms eter el . e OMD  S Y 


thousand dollars 


430,506 601 ,064 803 ,673 761 ,622 
69,772 174,108 200,151 270,192 
32,503 33,444 36 , 582 24,709 

2,679 5,722 6,850 12,331 
82,335 67,110 83,630 95,726 
6,849 12,090 22,218 29,256 
9,020 = Sn fAVS) = 4,667 6,569 
6,626 7,735 15,192 Chek: 
49,857 48 ,852 62,289 46 , 223 
4,997 16,739 42,718 43 ,994 
10,953 14,846 US) 7A) 21,504 
USS SS 17,618 31,132 31,752 
14,353 16,853 Tat 7A8) 13,051 
52,125 62,005 73,671 53,308 
44,021 63,192 75,883 81,778 
61,673 75,915 85,418 93,908 
82,124 995599 ie Oat 156,740 
56 , 768 75,420 84,772 87,381 
1,030,300 1, 387,009 1,769,395 1,837,817 

499 , 727 661,109 888 , 299 S22 SOS 

292 ,079 323,987 421,016 408 , 283 
10,187 10,096 9,292 8,257 

467 ,021 519,748 584,429 629 , 438 

140,726 168,002 232,569 224,740 

142,590 141,904 169,755 148,648 
35,142 4S OU. 49 ,372 50 , 952 

15587 5,472 1,868,123 2,354,732 2eSI23008 
37,750 34,313 37 ,560 SO CO 
== 3,382 68,591 103,229 

17383 3,010 8,410 10,166 
ZOD 209 3,296 , 387 4,238,688 4,379,038 
33 , 282 28,417 41,345 6,137 

25 090),,037 3,324,804 4,280,033 4,385,175 


TN ET ESTEE IT SO SE TE EE IE SI ETS IT RCS BEES E ID GEE NEE TAP TOE SERS ST LES TET IESE CIE I SI PETER TE BN TORE RE AEE LEISA 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics publications, Handbook of Agricultural Statistics Catalogue No. 21-511 and 


Farm Cash Receipts, Catalogue No. 21-001. 


Council survey reports indicate that the 89 commer- 
cial and private enterprises who participated in the 
study in 1966, employed 244 pilots to carry out aerial 
applications of chemicals and seeds. Over 19,500 
hours were flown to treat almost five million acres of 
forest and agricultural land, the latter accounting for 
somewhat less than one-third of the total. It is es- 
timated that agricultural aerial applications increased 
by almost 90 per cent between 1961 and 1966, and 
that by 1976 upwards of 3.5 million acres will be 
treated from the air. 


In 1966, commercial operators in Ontario, Quebec, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and British Columbia 
charged from $4.00 to $7.95 per acre for flying, pes- 
ticides included. The charges for weed control ranged 
from $2.00 per acre for the application of 2,4-D on 


grains, to about $10.00 for atrazine applications. 
Charges for liquid application of fertilizers on tobac- 
co and corn varied from $5.95 to $9.25 per acre. 


In the Prairie Provinces, commercial operators 
treated 394,000 acres for weed control, 28,000 acres 
for brush control and 1,400 acres for plant disease 
control and defoliation. Privately operated aircraft 
treated 309,000 acres for agricultural purposes. For 
weed control in cereal crops, 90 cents per acre was 
charged for application of 2,4-D. Control of wild oats 
cost $3.50 to $5.00 per acre. Insect control charges 
for applications of one gallon per acre ranged from 
$1.10 for aphids in cereal crops to $3.50 for spraying 
against webworm in sugar beets. Brush control over 
established pasture land ranged from $1.90 to $5.00 
per acre. 
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TABLE 14—FARM OPERATING EXPENSES AND DEPRECIATION CHARGES, CANADA?® 


SLATE NEI NRE SEEN LEI OE I I ST BE AEN PF OEE OS BRU SD NTA TOR I IN AP STE SS IEE TT IRS TEES BY 


Average Average 
1956-60 1961-65 1966 1967 


thousands of dollars 


TTAXOSD,. taventete a cate Soe mens NaEER ce Gene AER RD Pa oe yt EE 111,823 133,254 147 ,820 153,460 
Gross. farmorent sen sscre aoe ne. ooo ea aa: 0 eee aes. 77,639 Wl ses 158,505 136,393 
Wages tofarm laboutiacse: o.0 sa: eee ee Bn, eee ee 200 , 585 237 , 960 258 , 437 281 , 528 
Interestion: indebtednesse#>. 3... See ee cae eee 83 , 372 146, 739 218 , 541 231, Dae 
hotalumachinery expenSesdis:.:0. eee fee ee eee oe 374,610 441,725 521,604 539,590 
Fertilizernand' litte seaac et. caso ee ee ee 60,793 106,166 166,257 195,184 
Other crop expensSeSere sau) te. 5. ees Bs es, eee 66,390 87,141 103,405 110,742 
Fe Scere eee ren ea hy PO EE. Lae 313,747 389 , 438 505,743 561,518 
OthenilivestocksexpenseScas emis eee Soe ee ee ae 40 , 289 56,805 83,433 100,854 
Repalks, to) DUI GING tasae te. on eee ae a ee 62,367 76,615 100,861 102,933 
Electnicityrandttelephones.) ss. see aoe oe. ee eee Ph WTA 34,070 SLL 38 , 764 
Miscellaneous saa er a oe On ee ate 101 ,948 135,274 168 , 922 178,093 
ikotalloperating expenseS=_—..... >) 4a Ges ee 1,520,734 1,956,510 2,471,305 2,636,581 
DePreciationcOnebUll Gin S qaraee seein ae 97,985 128,202 167,811 184,931 
Depreciationronsmachineryaees see ene 246 , 350 301 ,879 367 ,637 400 , 662 
ihotalsoperating: anGud enreciation aan eee ee 1,865,069 2,386,591 3,006,753 3,222,174 


ELSES EES RE IES OPA NES STATS TO SS SUNN SS OIE a ET ISPS TYP SSIS ST TESTS TSS LE SS IE A EA ET EAE TS AT TEE TEE TET 
a Excludes Newfoundland. 
b+ Owned land and buildings only. 
e Mortgage payments on owned land and buildings, together with interest payments on all other farm business debt. 
4 Petroleum, diesel oil and lubricants, machinery repairs, tires, anti-freeze, licences, insurance, etc. 
e Pesticides, nursery stock, irrigation, containers, seed and twine. 
f Purchases through commercial channels only. 
e Livestock purchases, artificial insemination charges, purebred livestock registration fees and veterinary expenses. 
h Fencing, custom work, insurance and other supplies and services not previously specified. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics publications Handbook of Agricultural Statistics, Catalogue 21-511 and Farm 
Net Income, Catalogue No. 21-202. 


GRAINS, FEEDS AND OILSEEDS 


WHEAT 


World Situation 1967-68 


World wheat production (excluding Mainland 
China) reached 10,200 million bushels in 1967-68, 2 
per cent less than the record crop harvested in the pre- 
vious year, but 10 per cent above the 1961-62 to 
1965-66 five year average. After a decline in beginning 
carryover stocks over a period of years, which 
reached a low in 1966-67, they increased 8 per cent in 
1967-68 in the five major exporting countries (U.S.A., 
Canada, Australia, Argentina, and France) to 1,161 
million bushels. With increased supplies in most im- 
porting countries, world trade declined for the second 
consecutive year to a level of about 1,950 million 
bushels. 


The decline in import demand, beginning in 
1966-67, continued into 1967-68 and increased sup- 
plies in the major exporting countries led to intensi- 
fied export competition in world markets. Commer- 
cial exports from the United States fell slightly, but 
increased shipments on special terms pushed total 
United States exports to an estimated 20 million 
bushels above the previous year and 12 million bush- 
els above the 1967-68 export target of 750 million 
bushels. While Australian exports are expected to be 
down 96 million bushels to 220 million bushels, ample 
carryover stocks from the bumper 1966-67 crop 
cushioned the effect of a poor 1967-68 harvest. 
Argentine exports, temporarily suspended in 1967 be- 
cause of a shortage of supplies, are expected to be 
little changed from the previous year at 85 million 
bushels. French exports increased 54 million bushels 
to 169 million bushels due to a larger crop and higher 
export subsidies, especially tlo more distant markets. 
Canadian exports were down by 179 million bushels 
to 336 million. 


International wheat prices, which had begun to fall 
in the latter months of the 1966-67 season, continued 
to fall throughout the first half of 1967-68 reflecting 
the bearish world trade situation. Prices began level- 
ing off early in 1968 and in March 1968, export prices 
of most wheats averaged about 10 per cent lower than 
the previous year. The decline was less pronounced in 
import markets due to a moderate rise in freight rates 
with the closing of the Suez Canal in June 1967. 


For the first time since 1949 wheat was traded for 
most of the 1967-68 season without an internationally 
agreed price range. The price provisions of the 1962 
International Wheat Agreement lapsed in August 
1967 and the new price range of the 1967 Interna- 
tional Grains Arrangement became effective on 


July 1, 1968. The new minimums are at a level rough- 
ly equivalent to the average world market prices dur- 
ing the previous five years. For part of 1967-68, wheat 
prices were below this level, but prior to the date of 
implementation the major exporters took action to 
ensure that the price provisions of the I.G.A. would 
be honored. 


Canadian Situation 1967-68 


Stocks of wheat carried into the 1967-68 crop year 
totaled 577 million bushels, 157 million bushels more 
than August 1, 1966 and 85 million bushels more than 
the average beginning carryover for the previous five 
year period. Although it was dry in 1967, production 
did not fall as greatly as was anticipated. The harvest, 
at 593 million bushels, was 28 per cent lower than the 
record 1966 crop, but 5 per cent above the 1961-62 to 
1965-66 five year average. Total wheat supplies of 
1,170 million bushels were 6 per cent smaller than the 
previous year but 11 per cent above the 1961-62 to 
1965-66 average. Farmers’ marketing of wheat during 
the 1967-68 season amounted to 453 million bushels 
or 29 per cent less than the record marketings of the 
previous year. At 167 million bushels, domestic con- 
sumption was up 8 per cent because of the larger 
quantities of wheat fed to livestock in western Canada. 
In total, 63 million bushels of wheat were fed, of 
which 10 million bushels moved under the Canadian 
Livestock Feed Board assistance program. In addi- 
tion, 40 million bushels were used for seed and 63 
million bushels went for human food. Although 
domestic consumption of wheat flour was up slightly, 
total production of flour was down 6 per cent to 
3,760 million pounds. 


Wheat and wheat flour exports totaled 336 million 
bushels, 35 per cent below the previous year and 
26 per cent below the 1961-62 to 1965-66 average. The 
Canadian share of total world wheat trade dropped to 
17.2 per cent from 25.1 per cent in 1966-67 and an 
average of 23.5 per cent during the previous five 
years. Exports to developed countries fell 23 per cent 
to 159 million bushels, due to smaller imports by 
some western European countries, South Africa and 
Japan, and strong competition from other exporters. 
Shipments to developing countries declined by 42 per 
cent to 43 million bushels as the result of reduced 
food aid shipments to India and Pakistan and a slight 
decline in commercial trade. For the second consecu- 
tive year exports to Communist countries decreased, 
falling to 133 million bushels in 1967-68, a drop of 43 
per cent from the previous year. Although there was a 
slight increase in exports to Czechoslovakia, there 
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was a sharp decline in wheat trade with all other 
Communist trading partners. Trade with East Euro- 
pean countries and the U.S.S.R. was down on ac- 
count of their good production in 1967 which helped 
to build up diminished stocks. Canadian exports to 
Mainland China were affected by the internal prob- 
lems and the larger crop in that country, and by the 
availability of large world supplies of low priced 
wheat. 


Canadian wheat prices, which are the same for both 
the domestic and export market, averaged $1.94 per 
bushel for No. 1 Northern, in store at the Lakehead 
during 1967-68, compared with the record $2.12 per 
bushel in 1966-67, and the previous five year average 
price of $1.98 per bushel. The initial payment to pro- 
ducers increased from $1.50 per bushel for No. 1 
Northern, in store at the Lakehead in 1966-67, to 
$1.70 per bushel in 1967-68. For the period prior to 
the commencement of the International Grains Ar- 
rangement, the Canadian government paid into the 
Canadian Wheat Board pools, the difference between 
the sale price and a price equivalent to the new I.G.A. 
minimum of approximately $1.95!4 per bushel for 
No. 1 Northern, in store at the Lakehead, for all sales 
made below this minimum. 


World Outlook 1968-69 


Opening stocks for the current season in the five 
main exporting countries are estimated at 1,348 mil- 
lion bushels, 16 per cent larger than last year. Stocks 
are up sharply in Canada and the United States, up 
slightly in France and Argentina and down slightly in 
Australia. 


Present indications suggest a world harvest (ex- 
cluding Mainland China) of about 10,000 million 
bushels or a little less than the two previous years, but 
9 per cent above the 1961-62 to 1965-66 five year 
average of 9,200 million bushels. The total crop in 
Western Europe is estimated to be down slightly from 
the last two years, with reduced yields more than off- 
setting increased acreage. Heavy rain damage to 
grain crops in Britain affected the quality and volume 
of production. However, the French harvest is ex- 
pected to be equal to the near record level last year of 
537 million bushels. Reports indicate a reduced level 
of production in Eastern Europe due to drought in 
some areas; and less than favorable weather in the 
U.S.S.R. may hold production in that country near 
the 1967 level of 3,000 million bushels. Little informa- 
tion is available on the harvest situation in Mainland 
China. The North African harvest is expected to be 
better than last year. Turkey and Iran have harvested 
bumper crops but production is down slightly in 
other Middle East countries. Both India and Pakistan 
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have harvested record crops, each 39 per cent larger 


‘than last year. Excellent weather was the key factor 


together with improved seed, heavier application of 
fertilizer and better cultural practices. The 1968 
acreage allotment in United States was cut back to 
59.3 million acres from the high level of 68.2 million 
acres in 1967. However, a record average yield of 28.3 
bushels per acre is estimated to have increased pro- 
duction 4 per cent to 1,588 million bushels. In the 
southern hemisphere, crops are not yet harvested, but 
it is estimated that Australian producers planted a 
record 25 million acres and with reported above 
average weather conditions, production is expected to 
approach the record 1966-67 crop of 463 million 
bushels. If the three year drought breaks in Argen- 
tina, the 15 million acres apparently planted could 
bring a substantial increase in production over the 
last few years. It is presently estimated that the five 
major exporting countries will harvest crops in excess 
of the 1966 record of 3,250 million bushels. However, 
the final outcome will not be known until late De- 
cember when crops are harvested in the southern 
hemisphere. 


World trade in wheat continued to be slow in the 
early months of the current season but is expected to 
be equal to or slightly larger than last year’s 1,950 
million bushels. Lower levels of production in some 
importing countries are expected to lead to a slightly 
improved import demand in 1968-69. Increased car- 
ryover stocks in exporting countries, combined with a 
record harvest will provide ample exportable supplies 
in 1968-69. Hence the intense competition among 
exporters in wheat markets which characterized 
world wheat trading in 1967-68 is expected to con- 
tinue in 1968-69 with resulting pressure on world 


wheat prices. Nevertheless, the International Grains 


Arrangement will provide a floor at which world 
prices can be maintained. 


The patterns of world trade established in 1967-68 
are expected to continue in 1968-69 with only a few 
significant variations. Exports to developed countries 
which have been declining in recent years, may con- 
tinue to decline with increased purchases by Japan 
more than offset by reduced shipments to Western 
Europe and South Africa. The developing countries 
will continue to require wheat to meet their food 
grain needs and for stock replenishment but as in 
previous years, their imports will depend largely on 
aid commitments and other concessional supplies. 
However, technological advances have enabled many 
of the developing countries to markedly increase their 
own grain production. There are indications that the 
drought which has affected production in some of the 
East European countries may lead to increased im- 
ports by some of these countries from the west, but 


this will depend largely on the level of exportable 
supplies in the U.S.S.R. However, Mainland China 
may continue to require large wheat imports in 
1968-69. 


Canadian Outlook 1968-69 


Seeded acreage declined by 2 per cent to 29.4 mil- 
lion acres. Across most of the Prairies the growing 
season was quite dry but sufficient soil moisture re- 
serves from spring rains helped to carry the crop into 
August. Especially heavy rains in August and early 
September delayed harvesting operations and created 
some problems with handling of tough and damp 
grain. The September 15 forecast of production places 
the crop at 628 million bushels, up 6 per cent from 
last year. The yield is forecast at 21.3 bushels per acre 
compared with 19.7 last year. Wheat grades will be 
lower this year due mainly to frost and sprouting. 
Included in the production estimate is the Ontario 
winter wheat crop of 14.9 million bushels, slightly 
lower than last year. 


With the return of orderly marketing following 
the implementation of the International Grains 
Arrangement, Canada’s exports to developed im- 
porting countries in 1968-69 are expected to increase 
over the low level of shipments last year and could 
total as much as 180 million bushels. Food aid 
shipments to developing countries may be up slightly 
over last year. Total food aid shipments will likely 
be in the region of 35 to 40 million bushels and com- 
mercial trade with developing countries will boost 
the total exports to these countries in 1968-69 to 
about 50 million bushels. Exports to Communist 
countries should rise this year. The balance outstand- 
ing on July 31 under the current three year agreement 
with the U.S.S.R. was about 150 million bushels. It 
is also expected that East European countries, under 
various agreements with Canada, will take about 20 
million bushels to make up for reduction in supplies 
due to drought. As of July 31, 1968, there was a 
minimum of 18 million bushels and a maximum of 
130 million bushels outstanding under the trade agree- 
ment with Mainland China. Many factors will affect 
the size of purchases, but total Canadian exports to 
Communist countries could be much higher than the 
132 million bushels shipped in 1967-68. 


In spite of the forecast for only a slight increase 
in world trade this year, Canada’s exports could 
increase to 450 million bushels and possibly more. 
It is the objective of the Canadian Wheat Board to 
secure 25 per cent or more of world wheat trade. 
This will mean exports of 1,300 million bushels over 
the next three years. The increase in supplies of lower 
quality wheat from the 1968 harvest combined with 


a large supply of high quality wheat from last year 
will provide a wider range of wheats for export and 
may enable larger sales to be made in particular 
markets. Also, with larger supplies of lower quality 
wheat, domestic utilization may be as high as last 
year when larger quantities of wheat were fed to 
livestock. The total supply for the current crop year 
is forecast at a record 1,295 million bushels. Exports 
and domestic consumption as anticipated may result 
in level of carryover stocks at July 31, 1969, in the 
region of 685 million bushels. 


The wheat flour outlook is for a continued decline 
in production with reduced exports more than 
offsetting a slight increase in total domestic con- 
sumption. A large durum wheat crop in Canada and 
the United States and little increase in exports will 
likely hold durum prices at the low level of about 
$2.00 per bushel that prevailed near the end of last 
season. It is anticipated that there will be a considera- 
bly increased supply of durum wheat carried over on 
farms into the 1969-70 season and this suggests that 
there will be a reduced acreage seeded to durum 
wheat next spring. 


The general wheat outlook for 1968-69 is one of a 
continued build-up in wheat stocks because produc- 
tion will be slightly greater than domestic and export 
utilization. If exports reach the levels forecast, 
producers should be able to market more wheat than 
last year. However, no increase in acreage seeded in 
1969 would seem to be necessary and a planted 
acreage somewhat lower than in 1968 would provide 
adequate supplies to meet anticipated needs in 
1969-70. 


RYE 


Situation and Outlook 


Total supply of spring and fall rye available for 
consumption during the 1967-68 season totaled 20 
million bushels, a 26 per cent decrease from the 
previous year. Exports decreased 52 per cent in 
1967-68 to 4.8 million bushels. Domestic utilization 
decreased 16 per cent to 8.0 million bushels. This was 
largely because less rye was fed to livestock. Stocks 
carried over into the 1968-69 crop year were 7.5 
million bushels, down 9 per cent from the beginning 
stocks, but prices averaged lower than in the previous 
year. 


As a result of an increase in the yield per acre 
offsetting reduced acreage seeded to rye, production 
in 1968 is estimated at 13 million bushels, an 8 per 
cent increase over the 12 million bushels produced 
last year. Should domestic utilization approach 9 
million bushels this year, there will be some 12 
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million bushels of rye available for export and 
year-end carryover. If exports reach last year’s 5 
million bushels, carryover stocks at the end of 
1968-69 should approach 7 million bushels, just 
under the opening stocks. 


The United States rye supply for 1968-69 is placed 
at about 43.7 million bushels. This is down slightly 
from that of a year earlier and substantially below 
the 1966-67 level. United States domestic utilization 
of rye approximately equaled the 25 million bushel 
level of the past three years. During the 1967-68 
crop year, rye exports totaled 3 million bushels and 
were down from the level of the two previous crop 
years. 


Canadian exports of rye are affected greatly by 
production and supplies in Western and Eastern 
Europe. Should demand for Canadian rye in 1968-69 
reach the level forecast, supplies will be adequate to 
meet this demand. 


FEED GRAINS 


Situation 1967-68 


World production of feed grains (excluding Main- 
land China) is provisionally estimated at 470 million 
metric tons in 1967-68, slightly above the previous 
year’s record. With the exception of oats, all feed 
grains participated in this rise. Crops were very good 
in most regions of the Northern Hemisphere, whereas 
output in major producing countries of the Southern 
Hemisphere was affected by drought. Developing 
countries produced more, but most of the increase 
occurred in the developed countries, especially the 
United States and Western Europe. In the U.S.S.R. 
and Eastern Europe, production did not reach the 
exceptionally high levels achieved in 1966-67. 


International trade in feed grains in 1967-68 was 
slightly below the record 43 million tons reached in 
1966-67. In spite of excellent domestic feed grain 
crops in Western Europe, exports to that area in- 
creased slightly, as did exports to Japan. Exports to 
developing countries were down but trade to 
Communist countries was steady. Corn prices fell 
sharply in 1967-68, but other feed grain prices fell 
only slightly. In spite of a weaker demand for feed 
grains generally, the volume of international trade 
in corn was close to the 1966-67 level. Trade in other 
feed grains was smaller, reflecting changes in the 
feed grain price relationships favoring corn. Due to 
a larger supply of corn in the United States, carryover 
stocks of feed grains were higher at the end of the 
1967-68 season. 
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Canadian supplies of feed grains were down 
slightly in 1967-68 as increased beginning carryover 
stocks and imports from the United States did not 
quite offset a reduction in Canadian production. 
Domestic consumption of feed grains remained 
close to the 1966-67 level, but exports of both oats 
and barley fell slightly. Ontario corn prices fell 
relatively more than the prices for western feed oats 
and barley and therefore corn continued, in increased 
quantities, to replace other grains in livestock rations. 
In addition, oats is being replaced more rapidly 
than barley or mixed grains in eastern Canada, and 
feed barley, to a lesser degree, is replacing other feed 
grains in western Canada. These patterns reflect the 
relative price advantage of corn and barley over 
other grains in terms of feeding value. 


Outlook 1968-69 


Early indications point to a world feed grain crop 
in 1968-69 at least as large as last year, as a result of 
a larger than expected harvest of feed grains in the 
United States. In view of ample supplies and declin- 
ing prices for corn, the United States Government 
restored acreage diversion incentives under the Feed 
Grain Program, but increased yields of all feed grain 
crops in the United States appear likely to offset any 
reduction in acreage which may have resulted from 
such diversions. Satisfactory production in most 
importing countries will have the impact of de- 
pressing, for the second consecutive year, import 
demand for feed grains with resulting downward 
pressures on prices and slower world trade. It is 
expected that world prices for feed grains in 1968-69 
will be as low as or lower than in 1967-68. 


Little change over the previous year is expected in 
the consumption of all feed grains by livestock in 
Canada. Larger feed grain production in Canada will 
be faced with low prices elsewhere, especially in the 
U.S., and Canadian prices can be expected to be 
lower in 1968-69 than in 1967-68. Corn will continue 
to be relatively cheaper than other feed grains and 
consumption of corn can be expected to increase, 
mainly in eastern Canada, at the expense of other 
feed grains, although increased consumption of 
barley can be expected in western Canada. 


OATS 


Situation and Outlook 


Total domestic supplies in 1967-68 at 414 million 
bushels were 18 per cent less than the 502 million of 
the previous year. Primary marketings of this grain 


from farms in the Prairie Provinces amounted to 31 
million bushels in 1967-68 compared with the pre- 
vious year’s total of 38 million bushels. Shipments of 
oats under the Canadian Livestock Feed Board 
assistance program, according to preliminary data, 
amounted to 32 million bushels compared with the 
1966-67 total of 39 million. 


With the lower supplies available, total domestic 
utilization of oats declined to 333 million bushels. 
Exports of oats and oat products during 1967-68 
decreased to 3.5 million bushels from 4.8 million of 
the previous year and the five-year average of 15.7 
million bushels. With total disappearance exceeding 
the 1967 harvest, carryover stocks at July 31, 1968, 
declined to 77 million bushels in contrast to the 1967 
total of 110 million. The Canadian Wheat Board 
asking price for oats, basis No. 1 feed in store at the 
Lakehead, opened the year at 91 cents per bushel 
and remained relatively constant to close the crop 
year at the same level. 


The acreage seeded to oats for grain recorded an 
increase in 1968 and with yield increasing above the 
1967 level, the current harvest is placed, on Septem- 
ber 15, at some 358 million bushels, above the 1967 
harvest of 304 million bushels but below the recent 
five year average of 394 million. When the current 
production is added to the carryover of 77 million 
bushels, total supplies of oats for the 1968-69 crop 
year amount to 435 million bushels. 


The increased supply of oats in 1968-69 would 
seem to suggest increased domestic consumption of 
oats for feeding purposes. However, if recent price 
relationships between feed grains continue, the level 
of oat consumption for livestock feed may decline, 
as will the movement of oats for sale, either to other 
farms, to local feed mills, or to eastern Canada 
under the Canadian Livestock Feed Board assistance 
program. While there will be considerable consump- 
tion of oats on Canadian farms where oats are grown 
and fed on the same farm, the trend to replacement 
of oats in livestock rations with barley and corn will 
continue. In view of the feeding values of oats and the 
price relationships between feed grains, the general 
decline in acreage of oats should continue. 


BARLEY 


Situation and Outlook 


Supplies of barley in 1967-68, at 380 million 
bushels, were 5 per cent less than the record of 399 
million of the previous year. Due to a plentiful 
supply of barley, domestic utilization of this grain 
amounted to 208 million bushels in 1967-68, with a 


large volume of barley going into livestock feed. 
Exports of barley, including malt, recorded a sharp 
decrease from 59 million bushels in 1966-67 to 41 
million in 1967-68, due to an increased movement of 
subsidized French barley to some markets. With 
total disappearance about equal to the 1967 produc- 
tion, year end stocks at July 31, 1968, remained at 
about the same level 13i million bushels as the pre- 
vious year. Shipment of barley under the Canadian 
Livestock Feed Board assistance program, according 
to preliminary data, amounted to 33 million bushels 
compared with 36 million the previous year. The 
Canadian Wheat Board asking quotation, basis No. 
1 Feed, in store at the Lakehead, opened the 1967-68 
crop year at $1.283¢ per bushel and declined gradual- 
ly throughout the year, averaging $1.15 per bushel 
in July, 1968. 


Reflecting an increase in the average yield per 
acre and an increase in acreage seeded to barley, 
production in 1968 is estimated at 316 million bushels 
in contrast to the 1967 production of 249 million 
bushels. Production in the Prairie Provinces, where 
the bulk of this crop is produced, is estimated at 
292 million bushels as against 230 million in 1967. 
When the current crop is added to the opening 
stocks of 131 million bushels, total supplies for the 
current crop year at 447 million bushels, will be 
17 per cent greater than the 1967-68 total of 381 
million bushels. 


With the large supply of other feed grains on 
both the world and domestic markets, barley prices 
are expected to continue at lower levels. Domestic 
utilization of barley could increase to some 220 
million bushels in 1968-69 and exports seem likely 
to continue at about the recent average of some 35 
million bushels. This would result in a July 31, 1969 
carryover of 192 million bushels. With the continued 
trend to more barley feeding, there appears to be no 
case for a change in acreage in 1969. 


GRAIN CORN 


Situation and Outlook 


The production of Canadian grain corn rose by a 
further 12 per cent in 1967-68, due to both increased 
acreage and improved yields. Imports of United 
States corn were up from the previous year. Corn 
supplies reached 112 million bushels, up 18 per cent 
from the previous year’s supplies. The quantity of 
grain used for human food, industrial purposes and 
seed, was little changed from the previous year, but 
livestock consumption of corn increased by about 18 
million bushels to a total of 86 million bushels. Of 
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this latter figure, one million bushels was Ontario 
corn moved to the Maritimes under the Canadian 
Livestock Feed Board assistance program. 


The increase in United States corn imports was 
due almost solely to an improved competitive posi- 
tion for United States corn in the Canadian market 
caused by a greater average reduction in corn prices 
in the United States compared with the average 
reduction in Canadian corn prices and Canadian 
feed grain prices generally. For example, the average 
price for No. 3 Yellow corn at Chicago in 1967-68 at 
U.S. $1.12 per bushel was 18 per cent lower than the 
previous year, while the average price for No. 2 
Yellow corn at Chatham at $1.31 per bushel, was 14 
per cent lower than in 1966-67. In addition, the 
reduction in prices in 1967-68 from the previous year 
for other Canadian feed grains in store at the Lake- 
head averaged 6 per cent. 


United States production in 1967-68 increased to 
4,722 million bushels, with an increase in both 
harvested acreage and average yield. Supplies were 
up from 4,958 million bushels to 5,546 million 
bushels. 


Although yields are reported to be slightly lower, 
Canadian corn acreage is up again in 1968, and pro- 
duction at September 15 was forecast to be slightly 
higher at 78.1 million bushels. Beginning commercial 
carryover stocks (excluding farm stocks) were down 
slightly to 4.4 million bushels. If the selling prices 
for all feed grains maintain their present levels, 
imports of U.S. corn will be as large or even larger 
than last year. Hence supplies of corn in Canada 
could be around 114 million bushels. 


With larger corn supplies in the U.S., the general 
outlook for corn prices is a continuation of the low 
level experienced in 1967-68, at or below the average 
loan level of U.S. $1.05 per bushel. Such a price 
situation will be due not so much to a large over- 
supply of corn, as was the case last year, but rather 
to an increase in U.S. production of oats, barley 
and grain sorghum which will push total supplies 
of feed grains in the U.S. to a recent record level. 
Canadian corn prices, especially in South-Western 
Ontario, are expected to remain low throughout the 
season in line with the landed price of United States 
corn in competing market centres. However, corn 
prices in Eastern Ontario and Quebec will average 
higher, reflecting the higher costs of shipment of U.S. 
corn to these latter areas. 


While these low Canadian prices may slow up the 
continued increases in corn production in South- 
Western Ontario, there will likely be larger increases 
in Eastern Ontario and Quebec. 
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LONGER TERM OUTLOOK FOR GRAINS 


There are varying assessments of the demand for 
wheat and feed grains and the level of world trade 
in grains between now and 1980, but assuming 
continuance of present consumption and production 
trends, the most likely development will be re- 
establishment of the balance between supply and 
demand. Within this balance, there may be tem- 
porary surpluses in some years or depletion of stocks 
below normal levels, coinciding with unfavorable 
crop conditions in other years. Demand for wheat in 
Western European countries may continue to shrink, 
and demand for feed grains may continue to increase 
but at a slower rate. The U.S.S.R. and Eastern 
Europe are unlikely to purchase the very large 
quantities of wheat of recent years, and trade in 
feed grains with these countries will be limited. 
Mainland China is expected to continue to be a 
major importer of all grains and likewise Japanese 
demand for both wheat and feed grains is likely to 
be a sustaining force on the world markets. The 
overall prospects for grain exports to developing 
countries will continue to be largely dependent on 
food aid financing although some of the developing 
countries could increase the level of their commercial 
purchases. Total exports of Canadian wheat between 
now and 1980 may be difficult to maintain at recent 
high levels as a consequence of probable reduced 
trade with Communist countries. Canadian parti- 
cipation in the increasing world market for feed 
grains will likely continue to be limited as long as 
the world trading prices for higher energy grains, 
especially United States corn, enjoy relative price 
advantages over Canadian feed grains in terms of 
feeding value. The volume of production of Canadian 
feed grains will need to increase further to 1980 as 
livestock consumption continues to rise in Canada. 
While total grain production will need to increase 
the emphasis will need to move slowly toward feed 
grains. 


OILSEEDS 


World Oilseed Situation and Outlook 


The world supply of oils and fats in 1968 is ex- 
pected to establish record levels for the tenth 
consecutive year reaching a total of approximately 
41 million short tons. Animal fat and marine oil 
production is expected to reach record levels in 1968. 
Coupled with this, there will also be a pronounced 
increase in production of edible vegetable oils. 
World production of linseed oil is likely to continue 
its downward trend. 


World production is expected to be at or near 
record levels for the three oilseed crops grown in 
Canada. Soybean production will be up sharply, 
because of an anticipated 10 per cent increase in 
United States production, to a new high of 1,080 
million bushels in 1968. Sunflower production will 
approximate last year’s record level of 700 million 
bushels. Rapeseed production is likely to equal last 
year’s output of 240 million bushels, with production 
increases in countries of the European Economic 
Community offsetting decreases in Canada and 
Poland. Cottonseed, peanut, and olive oil production 
are all likely to be higher than last year. 


The current year has been marked by sharp de- 
clines in world prices of most edible oils. Prices in 
Rotterdam in late August 1968 for soybean oil and 
rapeseed oil were down 25 per cent from prices in 
August 1967; prices for sunflower oil were down 23 
per cent, a recovery from July 1968 prices which 
had been 29 per cent below last August’s prices. 
Many other vegetable oils showed decreases in prices 
in varying degrees. The price of linseed oil on the 
other hand, was about 8 per cent higher than a year 
ago, and soybean meal prices, with rising demand 
for protein feeds in many western European coun- 
tries, increased by 5 per cent during the period. The 
competitive position for Canadian edible oilseeds at 
home as well as abroad is being adversely affected by 
general world surplus production spurred by support 
programs in other countries. 


Technical developments in the use of vegetable 
oils and meal have significantly increased their 
interchangeability and narrowed the spread in the 
market value of the respective oilseeds. 


FLAXSEED 


Situation 


Flaxseed exports for the crop year 1967-68 were 
12.6 million bushels, almost 24 per cent less than the 
1966-67 exports of 16.6 million bushels, continuing 
the downward trend of past years. Japan continues 
to be Canada’s largest customer, taking nearly one 
third of total exports, followed by Britain and the 
Netherlands. Britain continued to import Canadian 
oilcake and meal although in lower quantities than 
last crop year. Conversely, sales to Britain of linseed 
oil in the first 7 months of 1968, at 15 million pounds, 
were nearly double imports from Canada in the 1967 
calendar year. Crushings of flaxseed in the crop year 
1967-68 amounted to 129 million pounds, a decrease 
of 10 per cent from 143 million pounds crushed in 
the previous crop year. 


The average price in 1967-68 for No. 1 C.W. 
flaxseed, basis the Lakehead, was $3.45 per bushel, 
well above the average price of $3.00 for the previous 
two years. Flaxseed stocks were down sharply at the 
end of the 1967-68 crop year to 4.8 million bushels 
from the previous year’s figure of almost 12 million 
bushels. 


Production of flaxseed in Canada was up sharply 
in 1968 with forecasts indicating a crop of 17.3 
million bushels, almost double that of the previous 
year although lower by 22 per cent from 1966-67. 
Yields at 11.3 bushels per acre are slightly above 
average, and acreage was up by nearly 50 per cent 
from last year. Acreage in Manitoba increased in 
1968 to 820,000 acres, 25 per cent more than 1967 
acreage, although well below the acreages of 1966 or 
1965. Acreage in Saskatchewan in 1968 was 397,000 
compared with 193,000 in 1967. In the late 1950’s, 
Saskatchewan’s acreage averaged 1,400,000 acres 
and was higher than the other two provinces com- 
bined but decreased steadily in the early 1960's. 
Alberta’s acreage in 1968 at 285,000 acres was nearly 
double the 1967 acreage but well below acreages of 
earlier years. Production in 1968 for Manitoba is 
forecast to be 8.5 million bushels; for Saskatchewan, 
4.1 million bushels and for Alberta, 4.3 million 
bushels. With lower carryover than last year, total 
available supply will be higher by about .8 million 
bushels in 1968. 


Outlook 


The United States crop in 1968 is 26.4 million 
bushels, 6.5 million bushels more than in 1967. The 
Argentine crop is likely to be at least 3 per cent more 
than last year. Canada and the United States both 
have higher total supply than last year, but the 
Argentine total supply was down by 25 per cent in 
1967 and total supply after this year’s crop will 
likely still be at a relatively low level. However, the 
usage of linseed oil is still declining and unless usage 
increases there is a possibility of oversupply in 
relation to the falling demand. 


Prices in September had already decreased to 
$3.30 per bushel, basis Lakehead, since the crop 
forecast of September 2 and with revised estimates 
of the United States crop. Prices are not likely to 
regain levels attained earlier this year if final pro- 
duction figures are in line with current forecasts, 
although it does not appear likely that any substan- 
tial oversupply will occur. Prices for 1968-69 at levels 
of $3.00 per bushel or more (Lakehead) remain a 
distinct possibility. However, with a declining 
demand for oil an increase in acreage another year 
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might well result in over supply with consequent 
sharp price decreases. 


RAPESEED 


Situation 


Exports of rapeseed in 1967-68 amounted to 12.3 
million bushels, down by 11 per cent from the 1966- 
67 figure of 13.8 million bushels but 50 per cent 
higher than the average for the preceding 5 year 
period. Over 80 per cent of recent exports are going 
to Japan with almost all of the balance to Taiwan. 
Since July 1967, exports to Italy and other European 
Economic Community countries have almost ceased. 
Canada is still the world’s largest exporter of 
rapeseed but in terms of production among main 
exporters, Canada may this year rank third to Poland 
and France. In previous years Canada ranked second 
to Poland. Domestic rapeseed crushings increased 
from 4.96 million bushels in the 1966-67 crop year 
to 5.14 million in 1967-68. Average crop year prices 
fell sharply from $2.78 per bushel (basis no. 1 Canada 
rapeseed in store Vancouver) in 1966-67 to $2.27 in 
1967-68. Rapeseed crude oil prices (basis price per 
pound f.o.b. Western Canadian plant) fell from 10 
cents per pound in August 1967 to 8.2 cents per 
pound in August 1968, and rapeseed meal prices fell 
from $68.13 per ton in August 1967 to $60.00 in 
August 1968. 


Carryover in Canada at the beginning of this crop 
year was 40 per cent more than last year, at a new 
high of 8.3 million bushels. 


The 1968 rapeseed crop is forecast at 17.5 million 
bushels compared with 24.7 million bushels last 
year. The increased yield from 15.2 to 16.6 bushels 
per acre offsets to some extent the effect of the de- 
creased acreage. Acreage was down in all three 
provinces in 1968 compared with 1967; in Alberta, 
from 875,000 to 450,000 acres; in Saskatchewan, 
from 600,000 to 511,000; and in Manitoba, from 
145,000 to 91,000 acres. 


With large carryover offset by the decrease in 
production the Canadian supply position for the 
current year is expected to be 26 million bushels, 
down only 4.7 million bushels from last year. 


Outlook 


In the past crop year Canada has not been able to 
market rapeseed in the E.E.C. countries because of 
the support prices and subsidies applied to produc- 
tion in the E.E.C. Unless there is a change in E.E.C. 
policies, Canada will not be able to re-enter this 
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market in the foreseeable future. Exports to Japan 
and Taiwan have been increasing steadily and this 
trend should continue. Rapeseed prices have risen 
above the low point of mid-summer but the over- 
supply on the world market of fats and oils seems 
to preclude the possibility of any substantial in- 
crease in prices during the coming year. 


On the domestic market, rapeseed crushing is 
moving ahead, but it appears that the domestic 
potential for rapeseed oil and meal is not fully 
exploited. In spite of the substantial world supplies 
of fats and oils, with resulting low prices, it is ex- 
pected that the continuance of this year’s production 
levels in Canada would not depress prices for 
Canadian rapeseed. 


SOYBEANS 


Situation 


Imports of soybeans for the crop year 1967-68 
decreased to 13.3 million bushels from 16.3 million 
bushels in 1966-67. Imports of soybean oil, on the 
other hand, increased in 1967-68 to 20.9 million 
pounds from 20 million pounds in 1966-67. Soybean 
meal imports rose from 228 thousand tons in 1966-67 
to 237 thousand tons in 1967-68. Exports of soybeans 
in 1966-67 were 3.6 million bushels; in 1967-68 
exports of soybeans fell to less than 1.6 million 
bushels. This compares with the 1961-65 average of 
2.6 million bushels. Exports of soybean meal fell 
slightly, from about 170,000 tons to 169,000 tons. 
Exports of soybean oil were down from 34.6 million 
pounds to 30.3 million pounds. Soybean crushings 
were virtually unchanged this crop year at 1,189 
million pounds. The price for soybeans, no. 2 or 
better, basis f.o.b. Chatham, Ontario, for the crop 
year 1967-68 was $2.78 compared to $3.06 the pre- 
vious year. Prices for soybean crude oil, delivered at 
factory, Eastern Canada, fell from 12.38 cents per 
pound in August 1967 to 9.30 cents per pound in 
August 1968. Prices for meal (44 per cent protein) 
increased from $93.50 to $100.50 per ton over the 
same period. Canadian soybean production in the 
current crop year is forecast at 9.1 million bushels, 
grown on 295,000 acres as compared with last year’s 
crop of 8.1 million bushels, grown on 290,000 acres. 


Outlook 


Canadian exports of soybeans to Britain are 
expected to decline still further in 1968-69. One factor 
affecting this market is the removal, as of July 1, 


1968 by Britain, of the 5 per cent tariff on soybeans 
imposed on countries not under British preference. 


A record soybean crop of 1,080 million bushels is 
expected in the United States. Carryover in the 
United States was 36 million bushels in 1966 and 90 
million bushels in 1967. Carryover in the current year 
is expected to rise to 155 million bushels and the pos- 
sibility exists that next year a further increase to 250 
million bushels may occur. With United States 
farmers producing more beans that can be sold, 
prices may well sag below the support level this fall 
until excess stocks are locked up under price support. 
These low prices would lead to low prices in Canada 
for a period this fall as well. Although prices in 1969 
may not be much different than in 1968, there is still a 
large domestic market for soybean oil and meal in 
Canada. 


SUNFLOWER SEED 


Situation 


Sunflower seed acreage in 1968 was 40,000 acres 
compared with 46,000 acres in 1967. This acreage is 
almost completely confined to Manitoba. Production 
is expected to be below average although data on 
actual yields are not yet available. Weather problems 
this year have reduced the anticipated yield. About 
one third of the crop will be used for bird seed and 
confection and the rest crushed for oil. The Canadian 
export market for sunflower seed, almost all of which 


goes to the United States for bird seed, decreased 
from about 13.5 million poinds in 1966-67 to about 
3.4 million pounds in 1967-68. 


The 50 per cent increase in world sunflower pro- 
duction in the last 5 years originating largely in East- 
ern Europe and Russia, has resulted in large quanti- 
ties being available for export on world markets. 
Prices on the world market fell to such an extent that 
there were imports of sunflower seed oil, originating 
in eastern Europe, into Canada. In the 1967 calendar 
year these imports amounted to over 34 million 
pounds; for the first 6 months of 1968 imports 
amounted to 18 million pounds compared with 11 
million for the corresponding period in 1967. 


In the United States sunflower seed production has 
been rising, particularly in North Dakota and Min- 
nesota, but, as in Canada, acreage expansion in 1968 
was curtailed by low prices. Experimental work is 
being carried out in a number of southern states in- 
cluding Texas. 


Outlook 


Low world prices for sunflower oil will likely con- 
tinue for some time to come although perhaps not at 
the extremely low levels prevailing this spring and 
summer. This will depend on the export policies of 
some major producing countries. Low yields this 
year may also be a factor against acreage expansion 
in Canada during 1969; but the potential market for 
sunflower seed oil remains good. 


TABLE 1—WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR, WORLD PRODUCTION, TRADE AND CARRYOVER 


SS a ea aT EEE 


Average Average 
1956-57 1961-62 
to to 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 
Item 1960-61 1965-66 (Revised) (Preliminary) (Forecast) 


—_ee—ee—e—ee—e——————eeeeeeeee 


million bushels 


Pa ODUCT OM nensndacsihe Me Meade cconcictsceunecee 8,562 9,233 10,400 10,200 10,000 

IAC Omen a Aen sea nat es ee coh hohe 1,349 1,918 2,050 1,950 1,950 

Year end carryover>..... 2,028 1,655 1,330 1,565 1,700 
million metric tons 

EPOUGCHIONM Aes no OMT, oc ooh hates 233.0 25S 283.0 277.6 272.32 

Sr acO. ware 6 teehee? Gtr). 4... ee 36.7 5252 55.8 Doe | 53.1 

Year end carryover>.......:.......... 5552 45.0 36.2 42.6 46.3 


« Flour in terms of wheat equivalent. 


» For 8 exporting countries: As at May 31, Spain; June 30, USA and Italy ; July 31, Canada and France; August 30, Sweden; 
November 30, Argentina and Australia. 
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TABLE 2—-CANADIAN EXPORTS OF WHEAT2, AND WHEAT FLOUR, BY IMPORTING SECTOR 


Average Average 
1956-57 1961-62 
to to 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 
Importing Sector 1960-61 1965-66 (Revised) (Preliminary) (Forecast) 


I a ne nee Sent SEES aS ES SISSIIE pS unnnEnISE SSS 


million bushels 


Developed countriese................. Qo al 210.3 206.1 159.0 
Developing countries¢................ 42.2 43.5 73.9 43.1 
Communist COURLHICSS. eve areata ter 2269 197.2 234.6 SZ 
BOCAS ere ete crt tee eT: 297 .2 451.1 514.6 334.8 
million metric tons 
Developed countriese................. 6.32 Sete 5.61 4.33 
Developing countries¢................ ies 1.19 Pack OL (hele 
CoranlUMmisSt.cOUNtheSce eee eyes .62 DEST 6.38 3.61 
Total Ruck, ZORA ON Teeis 8.09 12.28 14.00 9.11 
per cent 


Canadian Share of Total 
World/wWheateliradesit scteei eens ssi PEA) Wey Ns. Bom lene 


» Excludes bagged seed wheat which totaled .8 million bushels in 1965-66; .7 in 1966-67; and .8 in 1967-68. 
> Flour in terms of wheat equivalent. 

¢ Western Europe, Yugoslavia, South Africa, Japan, Australia, New Zealand, and Continental United States. 
4 All countries not specified in (c) or (e). 

e Eastern Europe, U.S.S.R., Cuba, Peoples Republic of China, North Korea, and North Vietnam. 


TABLE 3—ACREAGE, YIELD, SUPPLY, UTILIZATION AND PRICE, GRAIN, CANADA® 
(CROP YEAR, AUGUST 1 TO JULY 31) 


Average Average 
1956-57 1961-62 
to to 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 
Item 1960-61 1965-66 (Revised) (Preliminary) (Forecast) 
3 SS ES SSS SE SO a 
WHEAT 
Acreage (thousand acres)........... 23,106 27 , 540 29 ,692 30,121 29 ,422 
Yield (bushels per acre)............ 20.1» 20.5» 27.9 19.7 PAIS 
million bushels 
Stockeat, AUGUSts ieee aera ae 629.8 491.8 420.1 576.8 667.5 
Production: 427 Ses) are eee ee 465.5 564.5 S27 53 592.9 672.9 
LINDOULS Se eae Ae Cann ac Argon ¢ ¢ c 
Total:Suppl\c. see tie wee ee 1,095.3 1,056.4 1,247.5 1,169.73 1,295.44 
EXnontsi diy pink dt cael yh, P eearcies 302.0 453.7 515.3 335.6 
DOMe@StIG sai oh ar eee nes: oe 157.8 148.5 155.4 166.5 
Stockatwuly7c lence. ee eee erecta 635.6 454.2 576.8 667.5 
Farm price (dollars per bushel)e..... 1.35 1.68 1.76 
RYE 
Acreage (thousand acres)........... 540 679 726 685 679 
Wield (bushels permacre ean ere ene 16.0» 18.4» 23 UV Arse! 19.5 
million bushles 
STOCKS ats AUGUSUI hate seeee oe enaeeras 10.8 6.2 10.6 Sac HOS 
Productionre ester ere eo ee 8.6 1225 172 12-0 V3e2 
DONS eis cates sales eee eh e 0.1 e 
otaliSuUpplyse see to) aah 1955 18.8 27.8 20.34 20.74 
EX GOMts Fed me et Poet Sate eee 4.2 6.0 10.0 4.8 
DOMGStLC Be4 oe a ee 6.1 6.0 9.5 8.0 
Stockstat Julv23 exeeeeeee es. aac 9.2 6.8 8.3 aD 
Farm price (dollars per bushel)e..... .90 1.08 1.09 
OATS FOR GRAIN 
Acreage (thousand acres)........... 9,449 8,959 7,924 7,436 7,766 
Yield (bushels per acre)............ 39.6» 44.0» 47.3 40.9 46.1 
million bushels 
SOCKS at AUGUSt ile ee see ee 143.6 130.8 1272 109.8 20 
EFOGUCTION sig cn ce eee can ees 374.6 393.9 374.7 304.2 357.6 
BDOUUS etsy cee ee a ee c kent e 
Total supply vy Lee secs See 518.2 525.8 501.8 414.0« 434.64 
ExpOrmsieh tation toric, Wee oe: 1222 1564 4.8 3.5 
BOmestiGss ac ek ene. ss turn poe, 363.1 Sie) Stelios! 333.4 
Stocks amUulyislt eek ela. eee 142.8 (Sane 109.8 TA 
Farm price (dollars per bushel):..... 0.64 0.69 0.74 
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TABLE 3—ACREAGE, YIELD, SUPPLY, UTILIZATION AND PRICE, GRAIN, CANADA? 
(CROP YEAR, AUGUST 1 TO JULY 31) (Continued) 


a 


Average Average 
1956-57 1961-62 
to to 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 
Item 1960-61 1965-66 (Revised) (Preliminary) (Forecast) 


a 
BARLEY 


Acreage (thousand acres)........... 8,365» 5,722» 7,461 Saito 8,836 
Yield (bushels per acre)............ Cia S30 40.4 30.6 Sos 


million bushels 


Stocksrat August). roe Pe 126.3 93.3 97.8 1S1e8 130.6 
Prodichingata, s.eqtvrdine. 8). 4 226.4 dW hrhos: 301.2 248.7 316.2 
Ji) Ca gle ieee a PP pe bo bala e 0.1 Osi 

Mota Supply: RRR HAE oo 352.7 Pah Wr? / 399.1 380.44 446.84 
EXPONLS Paes eI ree re cee teks 68.6 36.1 5855 41.4 
Dotsestie: tac... UGB Fc. 157.4 144.2 208.8 208.4 
SLOCKSFatUUy cle ne 126.6 90.4 Usdilistes 130.6 
Farm price (dollars per bushel)e.... . OR, 0.99 VO5 


CORN FOR GRAIN 


Acreage (thousand acres)........... 491 559 807 876 956 
Yield (bushels per acre)............ 58.7> 75.6> 82.2 84.6 Si 
million bushels 

LOCKS “al AUGUSt Ais cntien Sed Nae 5.4 5.8 59 
TAKOCUCELON Ce Rete tec. Arise ee 28.8 42.2 66.3 74.1 78.14 
TimportSazei cee ee ere tn IT SS Doe. 22.9 Si 

SUE PSE OY) hV2 ee Pe Sue ae Ce 44.1 72.8 94.9 Pe. 
BOCs ON Is ae a ee 0.4 0.2 0.3 0.3 
DOMeStICH TESTE a Gee ee tes 41.6 66.7 88.8 107.0 
SrockstatiJalyolipe saree avy! rol 6.0 5.9 4.4 
Farm price (dollars per bushel)«.... . 1.20 1.29 1.47 

MIXED GRAINS 

Acreage (thousand acres)........... 1.446 1.546 1.767 1.668 1.667 
Yield (bushels per acre)............ 43.5b 46.1» 46.1 45.8 50.2 
Production (million bushels)........ 63.0 Pils 81.4 76.4 83.6 
Farm price (dollars per bushel)... .. 0.81 0.87 0.93 


« Includes grain products in terms of grain. 

> Weighted average yield. 

e Less than 50,000 bushels. 

4 Excluding imports, as of September 15, 1968. 

¢ Average price received by farmers for all grades and varieties. 
‘ Commercial only; includes U.S. and other foreign corn. 


TABLE 4—ACREAGE, YIELD, PRODUCTION AND PRICE, TAME HAY?, CANADA (CROP YEAR, AUGUST 1 TO JULY 31) 
SS TE SS SE EES EPEAT STEPS TS EEE TIT EES SS EPE SY UE TES SESS PLEE SIRORES 


Average Average 
1956-57 1961-62 
to to 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 
Item 1960-61 1965-66 (Revised) (Preliminary) (Forecast) 


a ae eho FE 
TAME HAY: 


Acreage (thousand acres)........... 11,544 1251522 13,154 12,902 12,438 
Yield: (OnS-POFACKO) eeeeonie eesernnne HNeapfailes norAsy' 1.98 Ae9Z 1.84 
Production (thousand tons)......... 19,694 21,957 26,049 25,385 22,913 
Farm Price» (dollars per ton)........ 15.26 17.48 18.02 


LSA SE RI A A TT AT TS ISD STO TES IEE SI ES TATE EPPO TSE LIC LS EBS TE EE EO ER TIES AIRE 


a Including clover and alfalfa. 
» Average price. 


TABLE 5—SUPPLY, UTILIZATION AND PRICE, MILLFEEDS*, CANADA, (CROP YEAR, AUGUST 1 TO JULY 31) 


SSS ToS SD 


Average Average 
1956-57 1961-62 
to to 1966-67 1967-68 
1960-61 1965-66 (Revised) (Preliminary) 
SA a i A a EP PNR AO EMEA SA oa ll eS HT 
tons 
MILLFEEDS 
Stocks: at’August 12... 52. 03) .65 ieee Onis 6,899 6,621 4,420 
Productions wc eee tee Oe eae 669,180 681,911 667,140 639 , 247 
AMON TU ATOIN: aie ae Aiahs ae es Cokes 678, 293 688 ,810 673,761 643 ,667 
EXPOSUSE eto teas Ment os Soli kass ce Me 79,447 100,066 101,817 52,485 
DOMmesticweret. sce cae hate ica or tc Ale een et 591 ,008 581,731 567 , 524 585,189 
Stocks.atid ulys3tnste Sheer Re Re: 7,838 7,013 4,420 5,993 
dollars per ton 
Priceiofebranvatnhorontobeeas ies. cee pee 54.38 64.83 69.38 60 .54¢ 
Priceiorshortsat moromtome see 58.08 68.37 71.79 64.13¢ 


|S A EN EP BE NT GE SH SS BE I EE EE I 


« Bran, Shorts and Middlings. 
» Average of mid-month quotations for carlots, f.o.b. Toronto: freight assistance payments deducted. 


¢ As of April 1968 prices quoted are to a more representative customer and are not comparable to those reported prior to 
that date. 


TABLE 6—SHIPMENT UNDER CANADIAN LIVESTOCK FEED BOARD ASSISTANCE PROGRAM INTO EASTERN 
CANADA AND BRITISH COLUMBIA, (CROP YEAR, AUGUST 1 TO JULY 31) 


SRSA TA TP NU TTR IESE ESS OSE ST TS TS TOS sD 


Average Average 
1956-57 1961-62 
to to 1966-67> 1967-68: 
Item 1960-61 1965-66 (Revised) (Preliminary) 


thousand bushels 


TA AAXS Tet bese Peete uted pared 5 eames yay) Bymon aariin Sean Amen s 20 ,638 OS 16,969 10,947 
Oat Sai ae it A Or oe On Ne en ene nee A 36 , 582 31,307 39,915 34,659 
Barlever. et Ait ans eee ee ee 29 ,698 28,003 35,776 35,278 
mi (= Deepa averd Ba WN ple ny SUSE Manes palit! Gi ara casa 36 224 1,103 1,170 
Corn MiG te OU. BASIE Ta ae ae 76 32 31 1,184> 
NiOtalS:) ort ar eee meee: ie ae ee ee 87,031 73,318 93,794 83,238 


thousand tons 


otals;:5:OrainS=. cet ees anion aes ore ae i ehy/ 1,624 2,078 1,831 
SCreeninGS-eiesis. ce Wit: ccle cece ahem 91 95 127 72 
Millfeedsi¥t): «> 250 oo A eee 503 524 518 501 

MOtaS st ee oes, oe ee 2,610 2,242 D723 2,404 


« Based on claims filed up to August 31, 1968. 
b Includes Ontario corn. 


TABLE 7—FEED CONCENTRATE BALANCE, NUMBERS OF ANIMAL UNITS AND FEED PER UNIT, 
CANADA, (CROP YEAR, AUGUST 1 TO JULY 31) 


LL LE LP eT TTT EL TE TESS BPE EST FTE EN IT RTT TIS TE STE HET TEED ED 


Average Average 
1956-57 1961-62 
to to 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 
Item 1960-61 1965-66 (Revised) (Preliminary) (Forecast) 
a a ee ee re 2 ral | 
Supply million tons 
Stock begining crop year>........... 5.5 4.6 4.7 Sie 4.6 
Production of feed grains: 
CONN Seer as cS ee ee NAM TE A, a OE: 0.8 ek 1.9 Poo PoP 
Oats een eee, Monae Teas Be 6.4 6.7 6.4 Bae 6.1 
Darley s eee wn Dr RR ee... 5.4 4.2 Wise 6.0 7.6 
mixed grain and buckwheat....... es 15 Ist 1.6 ‘A ei/4 
Totals, production............ 13.9 13.6 Urea 14.8 17.6 
Imports of feed grains.............. 0.4 0.7 0.6 0.9 0.9 
Wheat-and sive:fed-) Gere oo. comer x De lke iat Paps 2.0 
By-product feeds fed............... ilies Vos 1.6 Wer lls 
TotalensUpply.e> ois a Oh. 23)2 21.9 25.8 24.6 26.8 
Utilization 
Concentrates fede 
COND erage ciate Re gevecr vette a eed 0.8 1.4 a) 2.4 Pa 
OES HR Perr ie oe st Ae ne 5.6 5.9 6.2 aie 5.4 
Danley Ane mer ne ee a wen 3.4 2.8 4.3 4.2 4.5 
mixed grain and buckwheat....... oF 1.4 6 Nea) iZG 
wheat and rye.. ee ee o® ens ask 2.0 
oilseed cake and meal. Brae 0.4 0.5 0.6 0.7 0.7 
animal protein feeds............. 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.3 ORS 
other by-product feeds........... ON 0.7 0.8 0.8 0.8 
Totals, concentrates fed...... 14.3 14.5 17.4 lived 17.8 
Feed grains for seed, human food and 
INCUSERYV Mae art ROR cee ees 1.6 Wet iets! 1.9 se: 
EXDOChG Aarne ne RE Se, A 1.9 hei) 15 (hd 0.9 
Totalswutilizationeas 5 eee Wied U4 20.6 20.1 20.6 
Stock at end of crop year>............. 5.5 4.6 bee 4.6 Ose 
Supply and utilization per animal unit 
Total supply (million tons). . eee PB) cf2 21.9 25.8 24.6 26.7 
Concentrates fed (million tons). Met 14.3 14.5 17.4 UZoi 17258 
Grain-consuming animal units, June 1 
(MUON) PRP e oe WE eR. 15.7 16.0 16.6 1723 GEe7, 
Supply per animal unit (tons)........ 1.48 Us? il aD 1.42 1.60 
Concentrates fed per animal unit 
(EONS) eaeeeeretree erent Cinch, MNS 91 .91 1.05 -99 107 


« Preliminary estimates based on production as of September 15 and forecasts of utilization and exports. 


> Total stocks of oats and barley and commercial stocks of corn only. 


¢ Total quantities fed in Canada, including domestically produced and imported grains and by-product feeds. 


Note: Due to rounding the sums of individual items may not agree exactly with the totals. 


TABLE 8—MONTHLY AND YEARLY AVERAGE PRICES, GRAINS (CROP YEAR, AUGUST 1 TO JULY 31) 
SSL a ITE GS OT NL STI IT ED I ST TE SS TELS LTT TG HAE NA AE SIE TEES TES ITO TES LIEN 


Average Average Average Average 
1956-57 1961-62 1956-57 1961-62 
to to to to 
Month 1960-61 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 1960-61 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 
cents per bushel 
Wheat No. 1 Northerna Feed Wheat: 

August. °.< 2... 166 194 211 204 200 133 171 187 186 180 
September........... 166 195 212 193 134 172 189 WATE 
Octobersi wae a 165 196 211 194 134 173 190 178 
Novembenrsas 165 197 PA P2 190 eis} 175 191 174 
December........... 165 197 213 191 136 175 192 175 
CEINUEN We. nee aoe 166 198 212 192 138 175 191 176 
POL RUETAR. een OS 168 198 212 192 138 175 191 176 
Marcher ee 167 198 72) |e 194 138 175 192 178 
TAD Vleet den 2 166 198 213 194 hoe 175 192 178 
Way eet le okra oe 166 199 Pails! 193 136 175 192 177 
LUI G xoratee ede eter 166 200 211 197 136 176 190 179 
AVS ee eames eee 6 trey 168 200 206 199 138 177 188 179 
Yearly Average....... 166 198 212 194 136 174 190 178 


TABLE 8—MONTHLY AND YEARLY AVERAGE PRICES, GRAINS (CROP YEAR, AUGUST 1 TO JULY 31) (Continued) 


Average Average Average Average 
1956-57 1961-62 1956-57 1961-62 
to to to to 
Month 1960-61 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 1960-61 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 


cents per bushel 


No. 1 C.W. Amber Durums No. 2 C.W. Ryes 
AUQUS Hel anit see 205 247 225 232 206 Mi 128 134 fot 116 
September........... 203 243 226 232 ie 134 131 126 
Octoberratat tenet oe 198 245 227 226 113 137 126 126 
November........... 195 246 228 222 vi2 134 128 126 
December........... 196 244 229 223 107 sv 132 126 
Vanianyaes cinler aL Re 197 245 228 214 108 140 130 130 
Februaryas a0 2 ole. 198 244 228 205 108 139 133 135 
Marcie eta 197 241 228 202 108 136 sy, 138 
UNO} A Wecereee na eee eo 197 240 224 201 108 136 137 132 
May neath) cee taeg ras 198 241 224 200 107 134 137 128 
JUfTCege gt. set det oe 200 241 222 206 108 134 135 121 
NUL ee eee eee 212 243 222 206 ae 130 138 119 
Yearly Average....... 200 243 226 214 110 135 133 128 
No. 1 Feed Oatss No. 1 Feed Barleys 
Auigustuee i. 8 eee 74 82 90 91 87 97 119 134 128 sani 
September........... 74 82 90 92 97 122 los 125 
October sunset ceaee 74 81 90 91 99 123 133 123 
November........... 73 80 90 92 96 122 133 123 
Decemberiniceses- so 71 81 90 92 96 123 133 123 
VANUAY teee ae sees 72 82 87 92 96 125 128 123 
Februianven asses 2 82 87 92 96 125 124 123 
Matchteceae eae 71 82 87 92 95 124 123 123 
April: 3 ae Atego 70 82 87 92 94 124 124 124 
Mayne Pe ern lacie il 82 87 92 94 124 124 118 
JUIN Orca sieoetmecent eines 72 81 88 91 94 122 126 115 
POEL A ate SAR ek Satire See 75 83 89 91 99 122 127 Teles} 
Yearly Average....... Pipe 82 88 92 96 123 128 122 
Corn No. 2 Yellow>, Chatham Corn No. 3 Yellow, Chicago 
AUQGUSUS (tere 135 145 153 149 sit 133 121 148 119 105 
September........... 136 144 157 149 128 122 144 116 
Octobe lisenuessreesnencrens 118 129 146 ies 116 115 k37 114 
November........... 114 126 148 25 114 113 131 107 
December........... Htid, 132 153 126 116 te 142 111 
TENRUE Ais Sab pene rina els 120 136 154 128 117 121 139 109 
February sccmeret rer 121 136 154 130 Wz 121 ey 111 
Wiarchiters etna webu 122 138 1.53 127 118 122 137 114 
Aprils. 8 Peer ae 124 139 154 126 23 123 134 Tals 
Mian. o..% 5 RR coe 125 142 154 124 125 126 136 115 
JUNGSe cee ae eee oe 126 147 154 126 126 127 134 Zs 
Ue be ete Ree. oh 2 oe 127 147 oS 130 125 128 128 109 
Yearly Average....... 124 138 153 131 122 121 137 112 


« Canadian Wheat Board Prices, basis in store Fort William-Port Arthur. 

> Buying prices, carlots, f.o.b. Chatham, 15 per cent moisture (natural or kiln dried). 
e New crop corn. 

4 Closing cash market prices, basis f.o.b. track, Chicago; U.S. cents per bushel. 
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TABLE 9—OILSEEDS: ACREAGE, YIELD, SUPPLY, DISPOSITION AND PRICES, CANADA, 1956 TO 1968 
(CROP YEAR AUGUST 1 TO JULY 31) 


aS SS 


Average Average 
1956-57 1961-62 
to to 1968-69 
Item 1960-61 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 (Estimated) 
a 
FLAXSEED 
Harvested acreage (thousand acres)............... 2,729 1,901 1,918 1,023 1,524 
TIGID GUSHOIS NOt BCA)... wait. se Ga 8.5 10.6 1s 9.2 (les 
thousand bushels 
StocksiatAugustel crams . tees 24k@ aera hca eax 5,516 6,106 11,141 11,831 4,766 
PCOOUIOUOR ade pase eee a ee en yc 23,260 20 , 228 22,020 9,378 i Zagalecan 
CEI Soe ee a tea a i eh pt eek na 47 15 2 
SOCAUSUNSISIY cere er een ie The ameter toa! 28 ,825 26 , 349 331168 21,209 22,037 
SPC Pe ee BO OnE COR, Te ay AS | ee ee Pa UWsy SAA 14,295 16,568 12,611 
DOINGS CISADDOATANCE. ace gue ie gh! hae oes 7,269 5,235 4,764 3,832 
DIOCKS ALOU ta meee On cee Lar een 6,432 6,818 11,831 4,766 
dollars per bushel 
Average farm price (all grades)................... 2.70 2.99 Drie 
RAPESEED 
Harvested acreage (thousand acres)............... 514 757 1,525 1,620 1,052 
rie bUshels DOr a6re). cobs Neos aun th deo 14.4 16.2 16.9 52 16.6 
thousand bushels 
SUDEKS TAL AUIQUSE GA certs pont t meet meta 217 1,068 3,148 5,827 8,300 
EcOGuchorr,. "ore Saaeite) PRS 7,420 12,254 25,800 24,700 17,459 
HOUL AL SUDOUY flee rr re ere ree ete el 7,636 13,322 28,948 30,527 25,759 
ONES ee Oe oe eal tn nV, a aah 5,342 8,169 13,818 12,309 
Domesiie disappearance... 20... .2... 0, 2,019 3,551 9,303 9,919 
SIOCKS AbUUlY ol. cowie OF RAL Ce I Ae 213 1,601 5,827 8,300 
dollars per bushel 
Average farm price (all grades)................... 1.64 2.30 2.47 
SOYBEANS 
Harvested acreage (thousand acres)............... 248 231 279 290 295 
Vield.( bushels perrdacre)?.s.. ........2R0oOMe... c+... 24.4 28.7 32.3 27.9 31.0 
thousand bushels 
PI OUUCHIONM rete ee 6,057 6,649 9,012 8,091 9,145 
LOLS ot AM AM ier Reis Be en 11,985 15,442 16,295 13,328 
TOLal GUPPIY ye: NEARS Tita Be es ee EA 18,042 22,091 P23 OF 6 21,419 
EXDOrtse ete ee ee ee Pee toe a) eee wi 2,049 2,612 3,599 ibater a 
Domestic disappearances). etic eee 15,993 19,479 21,708 19,848 
dollars per bushel 
Average farm price (all grades)................... 1.98 2.62 3.00 


SUNFLOWER SEED 


Harvested acreage (thousand acres)............... 39 49 53 46 40 
Yieia(bushols. per, acre). Sasahes oes 2 Bal Soto. 19.4 19.2 21 26 n.a. 
Production (thousands of bushels)................ 755 943 1,093 1,200 


dollars per bushel 


BVorane Nath btiCe ter set a tos ee ee Gee | Was e 1.50 1.80 
ASS ESS EST ST RT PBT YET ET ETS ET I SEIS OTE IPT DETTE NTE H RSS STN TBE: SLES SETS ETA I TENTS Sa ST RTE OS BAER 
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LIVESTOCK, MEAT AND WOOL 


CATTLE 


Situation 


Cattle Marketings—Cattle sold on public stockyard 
and shipped direct to packing plants in Canada, from 
January to August 1968, totaled 2,103,171 head 
(61,858 weekly), up 3.3 per cent from the total of 
2,035,409 head (59,865 weekly) in 1967 (Table 1). 
Marketings in Western Canada were up 3.9 per cent 
with virtually all of the increase occurring in Alberta. 
In Eastern Canada, marketings were up 2.2 per cent 
with Ontario accounting for all of the increase. 

Inspected slaughter (beef gradings) to the end of 
August 1968 totaled 1,777,152 head (52,269 weekly), 
an increase of 4.8 per cent from the total of 1,695,050 
head (49,854 weekly) for the same period in 1967. 
Nearly all of the increase is accounted for by the ever 
increasing fed cattle slaughter. Combined Choice and 
Good carcasses constituted 58 per cent of total in- 
spected slaughter to the end of August 1968, with an 


average of 30,362 head per week, an increase of 5.3 
per cent over the same period in 1967. 

The make-up of the beef kill with respect to sex 
shows that to the end of August 1968, steer and heifer 
slaughter accounted for 49.8 and 23.3 per cent re- 
spectively of the total slaughterings, and cows and 
bulls combined, 26.9 per cent (Table 2). The increase 
in cow slaughter as indicated by gradings to the end of 
August 1968, was mainly in Western Canada. The 
explanation may be that owing to favorable range 
conditions for the past two years and the spread in 
price between steer and heifer calves for feeding, the 
producers have carried over heifer calves. As such 
animals are now going into herds as replacement 
females, there is a corresponding increase in the 
number of older cows going to slaughter. The increase 
in heifer slaughter to the end of August 1968, of 11.3 
per cent (an average increase of 1237 head weekly), 
reflects the increasing numbers of heifers going 
through feedlots. 


TABLE 1—CATTLE MARKETINGS ON PUBLIC STOCKYARDS AND DELIVERED DIRECT TO PACKING PLANTS 


January to August 


Change in Per cent 
1967 1968 number change 

Coe ee ee eee eee ees 

number 

British. Coluimbtas crue ce ec eee ee 32,433 32,877 + 444 + 1.4 
AO rele octet ere cerca ieee ek aac races RN oer aie oe Aa 741 ,976 817,488 +75,512 +10.2 
Saskatchewan... 2.: <: 2. Sid ae RS. - 386 ,043 372,546 —13,497 — 3.5 
Manito baescssas isc atc kttece boy a ek ree ee ed 207 ,631 198 , 236 — 9,395 — 4.5 
WGSER Pr h CS Le, a ae 1,368,083 1,421,147 +53 ,064 + 3.9 
Que DOC ce iae st soca en oredr green ee ae 58,849 58 , 489 — 360 — 0.6 
ONtariOn eh sere ho teva ce a a oar 586,818 603,755 +16,937 + 2.9 
Ma nitimes:. .. crs caene ca tay ey ee iets ony a ememte 21,659 19,780 — 1,879 — 8.7 
Eat Rte scl otc ee ca rar PPS cts nr cna hee 667 , 326 682 ,024 +14,698 + 2.2 
GANA Be ecko aes bess ots 1s RT es ee 2,035,409 DOS liras +67 ,762 + 3.3 


TABLE 2—SEX PATTERN: AVERAGE WEEKLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER IN CANADA DURING THE PERIOD JANUARY 
TO AUGUST 1966 TO 1968 


Per cent 
change from 


1966 1967 1968 1967 to 1968 
number per cent number per cent number per cent 
SlOSi See eee 24,746 48.5 26 ,086 52k 26,040 49.8 — 0.2 
Hieifers< te: ae ee 10,505 20.6 10,940 21.9 W2rlieie PROS: +11.3 
COWS cree «8 5 Mie Rect t oe 14,673 28.8 11,857 23.8 13,055 250 +10.1 
Bullseeetrs. too: bee eee 1,065 Cis\ 971 2.0 997 1.9 + 2.7 
Total 50,989 100.0 49 ,854 100.0 52,269 100.0 + 4.8 


Domestic Disappearance—The domestic disap- 
pearance of beef from commercial supplies to the 
end of July 1968, averaged 52,500 head per week, 
compared to 51,500 head for the same seven months 
in 1967, an increase of 2 per cent. 


Trade in Dressed Beef and Veal—Exports of beef 
and veal from Canada to the end of July 1968, were 
approximately 30.2 million pounds, compared with 
17.9 million in 1967 and 46.3 million pounds for the 
Same seven months of 1966. The increase in exports 
is largely due to the slaughter of a larger volume of 
cows producing carcasses in the manufacturing 
grade, the main source of boneless beef for exports, 
during the first half of 1968. Imports of dressed beef 
and veal for the first seven months of 1968 at 21.6 
million pounds are below the 30.3 million for 1967, 
but higher than the 1966 level of 15.2 million pounds 
for the same period. 


Exports of Feeder Cattle—Exports of feeder cattle 
to the U.S. to August 31, 1968 totaled 54,186 head 
compared with 22,156 in 1967; 123,127 in 1966 and 
103,271 in 1965 for the corresponding time period. 

The bulk of the exports to date have been heifers 
due to the narrower spread between the price for 
feeder steers and the price of feeder heifers in the 
U.S. as compared with the situation in Canada. The 
decline in feeder steer exports reflects the ever- 
increasing demand from feedlot operators in Canada. 

There is now a large, well-established cattle feed- 
ing business in Canada, as shown by the growth in 
the weekly average gradings of Choice and Good 
combined, from January 1, 1963 to date (Table 3). 


Exports of Slaughter Cattle—Exports of slaughter 
cattle to August 31, 1968 totaled 27,146 head com- 
pared with 5,503 head in 1967, and 26,386 head for 
the same period in 1966. Imports of slaughter cattle 
from the U.S. to August 31, totaled 1,176 head below 
the 4,304 head for the same period in 1967. 


Fed Cattle Prices in Canada—The highlight of 
beef prices in Canada is the length of the period in 
which price levels for Choice fed steers at Toronto 
have been above the “‘export basis’’. 

In 1966, the price at Toronto went above in early 
September, and to a full “import basis” by Decem- 
ber, and for that month the price at Toronto averaged 
$4.20 above Omaha, and about 7,200 slaughter 
cattle were imported in the last quarter. The weekly 
average of Choice and Good combined in the last 
quarter averaged 26,304 compared with 28,542 in 
the third quarter, a drop of 2,238 weekly. 

In 1967, the price at Toronto averaged $3.52 
above Omaha and again went to a full ‘‘import 
basis” in the last quarter during which time ap- 
proximately 19,000 slaughter cattle came in. The 
weekly average of the combined Choice and Good 
for the last 3 months was 25,857—a drop of 2,883 
from the average of 28,740 in the previous quarter. 

In 1968, the price for the first month stayed well 
above the “export basis’, an average of close to 
$3.00 per cwt. By March, price levels had dropped 
back to approximately the export equivalent and 
during the January-August period, about 27,000 
slaughter cattle went on export including some 
canner cows and bulls. Beginning in May, prices 
have stayed considerably above the “‘export basis”’ 
and, during the first half of September, Choice 
Steers at Toronto were close to $2.50 per hundred 
pounds over the price for Choice Steers at Omaha. 

The average weekly number of Choice and Good 
combined for the first 8 months of 1968 is 30,362— 
an increase of 1,492 from the weekly average of 
28,845 in the year earlier period. For the 3-week 
period ending August 31, there was a record—an 
average of 34,302 weekly. 

It is interesting to note that in 1963, with a weekly 
average of 21,306 Choice and Good, prices stayed on 
an “‘export basis’. At that time, it was considered 


TABLE 3—BEEF CARCASSES, CHOICE AND GOOD GRADES COMBINED, AVERAGE WEEKLY GRADINGS BY 
QUARTERS AND PER CENT OF TOTAL GRADINGS BY QUARTERS 


SL ET ANE a Aa LET SSS SED TEBE SE ST SSDI ESTES ST SEES SRDS SSE SS EE RP ASSEN OT, 


Quarter 1968 1967 1966 1965 1964 1963 
re 
SURE PEE ah ce IS On cc a 29,308 27,600 25,258 26 , 384 23 , 863 20,663 
Perconteorsyorerirescrnrr: —— 24.5 23.5 25.4 23.6 24.2 
ANI eta Meret ten eS ede A 30,356 30,088 27 , 364 25,676 25,001 22,425 
Per Conkai Ney teenie & — 26.8 25.4 25.0 24.7 26.3 
SIC he ee FR 28,740 28 ,542 27,280 28 , 248 21,290 
FOr Cote k te oR cau cet! 25.6 26.6 26.2 LU SS) 25.0 
SIU Se ee ne ee ie 25,857 26 , 304 24,418 24 ,087 20,844 
Or CONG. ce, 23.1 24.5 23.4 23.8 24.5 
BE. WOOK Se cedie  PR erage aa ae 28,071 26 , 867 25,939 25 , 300 21,306 
Ota AA: cca ceed. Rint ae 1,459,714 1,397,080 1,348,871 lgenlonoile 1,107,953 


SD LL A I TD ESO DS SE SESS ESS BEE ET BG TS SGN TL RE NH OED EER TOO SEB TTT IPO 
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that any time the gradings of Choice and Good 
combined went above 18,000 per week that prices 
would drop back to about the export equivalent. 
This year during March when the combined total of 
Choice and Good averaged 29,985 weekly, the price 
of Choice Steers was on an “‘export basis’”’. However, 
during the period April 1-September 21, a total of 
25 weeks, the weekly average of Choice and Good 
has been 31,370 and prices have risen above the 
export equivalent (Table 4), and to the extent of over 
$2.00 per hundred pounds during the last week in 
September. 

In summary, the price of Choice Steers to date 
in 1968 at Toronto has been surprisingly strong in 
view of the increase over 1967, in marketings of fed 
cattle. The average for the first eight months is a 
little over $28.00 and, at Omaha, Choice Steers 
averaged approximately $26.60 for the same period. 


Fed Cattle Prices in the U.S.A.—Prices for Choice 
Steers at Omaha for the January-August period, in 
1968, averaged about $26.60 compared with approxi- 
mately $25.00 in the year-earlier period. In early Sep- 
tember, the price was about $27.60 about $2.00 above 
the year earlier price. Beef production in the U.S. was 
about | per cent higher for the January-June period, 
than for the same six months in 1967. July and August 
brought substantial increases in slaughter and a size- 
able rise in price—the June average for Choice Steers 
at Omaha, was $26.39, the average for July was 
$27.37 and $27.54 for August. 

Outlook 

Cattle on Farms in Canada and the U.S.A.—The 
total number of cattle and calves on farms in Canada 
at June 1, 1968 as reported by D.B.S. was 12.6 million 
head (Table 5). In the U.S., the January 1, 1968 total 
was estimated at 108.8 million head (Table 6). 


TABLE 4—PRICES OF CHOICE STEERS AT TORONTO AND OMAHA, BY MONTHS, JANUARY 1966 TO AUGUST 


1968 


RD ERS ES SS I ESS SES ES BES ES ST SS LT ET EL 


Toronto Omaha Toronto over 
Omaha 
1966 1967 1968 1966 1967 1968 1968 
rn 
Canadian dollars U.S. dollars 
per hundred pounds per hundred pounds 
VAanUany ss casino a 27.74 28.50 28 .66 25.91 24.94 25.69 2.97 
February eee 28.72 28.50 27.80 27.210 24.32 26.37 1.43 
March 28.32 27.85 26.81 28.25 23.92 26.60 PA 
ADiillignnce sanendthe creo PA ASV 27.24 27.03 26.94 23.89 26.50 BOS 
Mayra? is. acs: 26.85 27.50 27.96 25.94 24.75 26.30 1.66 
ALU shoe eat} AR ape eee 26.08 28.33 28.50 25.25 25.45 26.39 Divlit 
July.. 25.64 29.22 28.86 25 eer 26.18 VASES 1.49 
AUGUSTE Cn ey sees ie 25.56 30.06 29 .36 25.76 26.57 27.54 1.82 
September....... 27.24 30.50 25.54 26.63 
Octobe yards nee 27.74 30.43 24.70 25.98 
November ne ateee 27.61 30.00 23.92 25.34 
December: s4ic25 Padé 28.12 29.59 23.92 25.48 
2 AGE A A aN PR ce .b 27.05 28.80 28.12: 25.71 25.29 26.60= 1.52: 


a Eight-month simple average. 


TABLE 5—CATTLE ON FARMS, JUNE 1, CANADA 


EB TE LS LC OE SITET I ITT EET TE TIE ETDS LR IS SESS IDLE IEEE LE SELLE ELLE ELE EE, 


1958 1965 1967 1968 Per cent 
change 
Per cent Per cent from 1967 
Number of total Number Number Number of total to 1968 
a i ee ee ee 
thousands thousands 
EIOGT COWS v9 eects 6 vase 2,011.5 18 3,035.0 2,968.2 2,920.2 23 —2 
Beet heifers. ....... 2a as 771.9 7 e102 1,058.4 1,003.4 8 —5 
Dairy COWS. (ia Gains See 3,028.0 28 2,795.0 2,668.0 2,616.4 21 —2 
Da hVanOILOVSi ssn oe naieee es 715.9 6 665.8 599.4 609.6 5 +2 
StOGrStat a ol forsee 1,182.8 11 1,723.4 1,722.4 1573663 14 +1 
Calves 3,022.5 28 3,669.0 S501 .<5 3,435.8 27 —4 
Bullsaee oo... ee 257.8 2 269.7 253.1 244.3 2 —4 
Total 10,990.0 100 13,260.0 12,781.0 12,566.0 100 —2 


SS eR TPO SETI TI SE OT aT EES PES LD SS IES TS LTT LE LE EL EEL SLE ILE LEE, 
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TABLE 6—CATTLE ON FARMS, JANUARY 1, UNITED STATES 


SSS SSS 


1958 1965 1967 1968 Per cent 
change 
Per cent Per cent from 1967 
Number of total Number Number Number of total to 1968 
thousands thousands 
BeGhi COWS: ta. ise cc: Muneactias 24,165 27 34,238 34,685 35,300 32 +2 
Beef heifers............ 5,903 6 8,989 9,121 9,312 9 +2 
Dainys;COWSei. seas eae 21,265 23 16,981 15,198 14,662 13 —4 
Dairyuneitersuas ais ae. 5,126 6 4,149 3,636 3,566 3} —2 
Steers sary aes Sir Ot 9,252 10 12,134 e752 12,568 12 —2 
Calves 23,846 26 30,601 31,383 31,510 29 — 
BUNSiete ner ets ances 2 1,619 2 1,908 1,870 1,895 2 +1 
Total: $e si ike Aes 91,176 100 109,000 108 ,645 108,813 100 — 


Neen eS SS 


In both countries total cattle numbers reached a 
peak in 1965, after seven consecutive years of increase 
from the low in 1958. Numbers in both Canada and 
the United States declined in 1966 and again in 1967, 
however the decline has been small. In the United 
States, cattle numbers increased slightly between Jan- 
uary 1, 1967 and January 1, 1968 and are expected to 
continue edging upward. Likewise in Canada, the 
decline in cattle numbers is expected to level off by 
1969 and then move gradually upward. As in the past 
few years, the declines in the dairy sector will prob- 
ably be more than offset by increases in beef cattle 
females. 


Cattle on Feed in Canada—For the eight-week 
period ending September 21, 1968, the weekly average 
of Choice and Good combined has been 32,702—an 
increase of 3,820 head per week, or 13 per cent above 
the weekly average of 28,882 in the year-earlier pe- 
riod. This indicates that the volume of fed cattle to be 
marketed in the last quarter will be considerably 
higher than a year ago when Choice and Good 
averaged 25,857 weekly during the October-Decem- 
ber period. 

In respect to the volume of cattle and calves avail- 
able to go into feedlots, the two tend to cancel each 
other out. The combined total of steers and calves on 
farms at June 1, 1968 was down 62,000 head or a little 
over | per cent. On the other hand, it is expected that 
the total of feeder cattle going on export between now 
and the end of the year may be less than in the same 
period of 1967. 

The feedlot operator in Canada has recently been 
in a relatively favorable position with fed cattle prices 
considerably above the “‘export basis”. Furthermore, 
the outlook in respect to both the supply and the price 
levels of feed grains is encouraging to the cattle 
feeder. As a result, there is a greater demand than a 
year ago from feedlot operators for cattle to be 
marketed out of feedlots during 1969. The feeding of 


heifers represents a potential additional source of 
feeder cattle and in Canada, as is the case in the UiS:, 
the trend is in that direction. Fed heifers in the U.S. 
now make up about 27 per cent of the kill compared 
with 23 per cent in Canada. 


Feeder Cattle Prices in Canada—In October 1967, 
the average monthly price at Calgary for good feeder 
steers was $27.14 and for steer calves $31.58. Corre- 
sponding prices for mid-September 1968 are $27.20 
and $31.20 respectively. In view of the ample feed 
supplies in both the main feeding areas, Ontario and 
Alberta, the trade expects that prices for replacement 
cattle may strengthen a little from present levels. 


Cattle on Feed in U.S.A.— The U.S.D.A. July 1, 
1968 Cattle on Feed Report showed a total increase of 
7 per cent above July 1, 1967, and indicates that 
marketings in the last quarter of 1968 could run from 
5 to 7 per cent above the year-earlier period. 

There should be an adequate supply of feeder cattle 
available to maintain replacements. It is estimated 
that the 1968 beef calf crop is nearly 700,000 head 
larger than the 1967 crop. Furthermore, it is possible 
to feed out a larger number of heifers. Feed grains, 
le. corn and sorghum are both in abundant supply 
and indications are that feed costs will be lower than 
in the fall of 1967 and winter of 1968. 

Under these circumstances, it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that fed cattle marketings in 1969 will show some 
increase over 1968. Cattle on feed, September 1, in 
six major cattle-feeding states (Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Iowa, Texas and Nebraska), were reported 
to be up 11 per cent from the same date a year earlier. 
This indicates that the market will be well supplied 
with fed beef during the coming winter months. 


Prices in the U.S.—Prices for Choice Steers at 


Omaha since July 1, 1968 have been remarkably 
steady and surprisingly high in view of increased 
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slaughter over a year ago. During July, beef produc- 
tion was up 12 per cent from July 1967, (9 per cent 
above June 1968) and prices averaged over $1.00 
per hundred pounds above the average for June. 
Marketings in August 1968 were also up about 8 per 
cent over a year ago and there was a small increase 
in price. Consumer demand is very high and the 
domestic market is taking more beef, close to 2 Ib. 
per capita more than last year and at higher prices— 
an average of $1.60 per hundred pounds more for 
Choice Steers during January-August. 


The July 1 Cattle on Feed Report indicates an 
increase in fall marketings of 5 to 7 per cent com- 
pared to year-earlier levels. Therefore, there could be 
a decline of $1.00 to $1.50 per hundred pounds from 
early September levels which would mean Choice 
Steers prices in the $26.25 to $26.75 range. It is 
doubtful if prices will rise this fall, however in view 
of the pattern of marketings and prices since July 1, 
the trade is not very apprehensive about any sharp 
break in prices. Chicago futures for Choice Steers at 
the close of trading September 6, 1968 were as fol- 
lows: October $26.85; November $26.20; December 
$26.00. 


In view of the expected increase in fed cattle 
coming to market in 1969, any substantial increase 
in prices is unlikely over the levels from the last 
quarter of 1968 until the late spring and early summer 
of 1969. 


Prices in Canada—Prices in the last quarter should 
not change much from the early September average 
at Toronto of about $29.50 for Choice Steers. The 
anticipated reduced weekly marketings of Choice and 
Good in the last quarter could result in Canadian fed 
cattle prices being reasonably close to a full “import 
basis’’. On that evidence, even if Omaha prices drop 
back close to the $26.00 range, the price for Choice 
Steers at Toronto would not vary much, either up or 
down, from the levels in early September. 


In view of an expected increase in cattle going on 
feed in Canada, the important question is “how 
large a weekly volume of Choice and Good will the 
Canadian domestic market absorb in 1969 at prices 
something above the export basis?’ It would not 
appear possible that prices of fed cattle in 1969 
would rise to any marked degree above the export 
equivalent until about September. However, in view 
of what has taken place during August and early 
September when the domestic market absorbed a 
weekly average of 32,600 combined Choice and Good 
at prices about $2.00 over the “‘export basis,” there 
may be reason to predict that prices in Canada will 
be above the export equivalent for most of the 
calendar year 1969. 
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CALVES FOR SLAUGHTER 
Situation 


Federally inspected calf slaughter to the end of 
August 1968 totaled 478,107 head (13,660 weekly), 
compared with 530,291 head (15,151 weekly) for the 
same eight months of 1967, a decrease of 9.8 per cent. 
The makeup of the veal kill to the end of August 
1968 was 64 per cent male and 36 per cent female. 
Inspected calf slaughter in 1968 has been consistently 
below year-earlier levels throughout the first eight 
months with slaughterings in the East down 10.9 per 
cent and in the West down 5.4 per cent. 

Domestic disappearance of veal to the end of July 
1968, is estimated to total 46.6 million pounds, com- 
pared with 47.4 million for the same period in 1967, 
a decline of 2 per cent. The smaller decline in con- 
sumption in relation to slaughter is partly offset by 
the increase in the average weight per warm carcass, 
to 137.1 pounds from 130.9 in 1967. Exports of live 
veal calves to the United States totaled 115,398 
head to the end of August 1968, up sharply from the 
76,493 for the same period in 1967. All of the live 
veal exports originated in Eastern Canada and are a 
by-product of the dairy sector. 

To the end of August 1968, monthly prices of 
Choice and Good veal calves at Toronto have aver- 
aged close to 1967 levels. The simple average price 
at Toronto for the first eight months of 1968 was 
$37.10 per hundred pounds compared with $37.25 
for the same period in 1967. For August 1968, the 
price at Toronto was $32.70 compared with $33.63 
for August 1967. 


Outlook 


The number of calves reported by the D.B.S. on 
farms, June 1, 1968, totaled 3,435.8 thousand head, 
down 2.2 per cent from the same date in 1967. Like 
total cattle numbers, calves on farms in Canada 
reached a peak in 1965 at 3,669.0 thousand head but 
to 1968 have declined by 6.4 per cent. In line with 
numbers on farms, inspected calf slaughter totaled 
894,728 head in 1965 and then declined to 738,815 
head in 1967. Calf numbers on farms in Canada are 
expected to level off in 1969 and then edge upward. 
In 1969, calf slaughter is expected to remain close to 
1968 levels with prices averaging higher. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS 
Situation 


Marketing of sheep and lambs on public stockyards 
and shipped direct to packing plants to the end of 
August 1968, totaled 165,843 head, compared with 
183,155 head for the same period in 1967, a decline of 


9.5 per cent. Live imports from the United States to 
the end of August 1968, totaled 20,167 head, slightly 
below the 22,047 head for the same period last year. 

Carcasses graded in federally inspected and ap- 
proved packing plants to the end of August, 1968, 
totaled 166,519 head, compared with 178,818 head 
for the same period one year ago, a decline of 6.9 per 
cent. Excluding imports for slaughter, the inspected 
kill of lamb and mutton was down 12.3 per cent in 
Western Canada but up 1.2 per cent in Eastern 
Canada. 

Domestic disappearance of lamb and mutton to 
the end of July, 1968, declined slightly to 42.3 million 
pounds from 43.0 million for the same period in 1967, 
a decline of 2 per cent. During the January to July 
period of 1968, imports totaled 37.0 million pounds, 
compared with 33.7 million for the same seven 
months in 1967. 

Monthly prices of Good Lambs at Toronto in 1968 
were consistently above 1967 levels until August. The 
national average price of Good lambs, from April 1 to 
August 31, 1968, was $30.12 compared with $28.16 
per hundred pounds for the corresponding period in 
1967. 


Outlook 


Sheep and lamb numbers on farms June 1, 1968 
were estimated by D.B.S. to total 891.2 thousand 
head, down 7 per cent from June 1, 1967. Numbers in 
Eastern Canada declined 3 per cent while numbers in 
the West dropped 11 per cent. In line with the decline 
in numbers on farms, marketings in 1969 will con- 
tinue to decline. Prices can be expected to be at 
higher levels. 


WOOL 


Production of shorn wool in the spring of 1968 is 
estimated by D.B.S. at 3.5 million pounds, greasy 
basis, a drop of 8 per cent from the 3.8 million 
pounds produced in 1967. The decrease is due almost 
entirely to lower production in Western Canada. 
Eastern wool production has remained virtually un- 
changed from 1967. This is the first time since 1959 
that there has not been a decrease in Eastern wool 
production. Both Ontario and Nova Scotia recorded 
sharp increases in shorn wool production. Average 
fleece weight for Canada is 7.5 pounds compared to 
7.6 pounds in 1967. 

For 1967, imports of wool into Canada totaled 
55.2 million pounds, a decrease of 11 per cent from 
1966 imports. Exports of wool at 3.4 million pounds 
were up by 12 per cent over 1966. 

The price support program for wool is a deficiency 
payment program. The Agricultural Stabilization 


Board pays producers the difference between the sup- 
port price of 60 cents per pound and the average 
price of representative wool grades, f.0.b. Toronto. 
The stabilization year for wool is April 1 to March 31. 
In the 1966-67 marketing year, the wool deficiency 
payment was 18.3 cents per pound of wool and in 
1967-68 the deficiency payment was 27.9 cents per 
pound. 

In Canada, the decline in wool production between 
1967 and 1968, as reported by D.B.S., is largely due 
to a 6 per cent drop in the number of sheep shorn, 
from 492,000 in the spring of 1967 to 462,000 in the 
spring of 1968. Sheep numbers on farms in Canada in 
1969 are again expected to decline, with the 1969 wool 
clip also below the previous year’s level. 


HOGS 
Situation 


Origin of Hog Gradings (Canada)—Hog Gradings 
in Canada to the end of September 14, 1968 totaled 
5,893,790 head (weekly average 159,291) compared 
with 5,649,071 head (weekly average 152,677) for the 
corresponding period in 1967, an increase of 4.3 per 
cent (Table 7). 

Gradings in Western Canada were substantially 
above year-earlier levels by 10.6 per cent while in 
Eastern Canada only a slight increase occurred. 


Gradings in Canada—Although monthly gradings 
in Canada have been consistently above year-earlier 
levels since the early fall of 1966, this difference was 
less pronounced in the first half of 1968 (Table 8). In 
fact, there was a substantial change in the monthly 
pattern of slaughter in Canada in 1968 when, during 
July and August, slaughter turned below year-earlier 
rates for the first time since August 1966, a period of 
22 months. 

The 1968 trends in production, on a regional basis, 
followed an unusual pattern with a sharp reduction in 
the East beginning in July and the West registering an 
increase over 1967 for each of the first eight months 
(Table 9). 

The increase in numbers of hogs was the greatest in 
Alberta—135,048 head or 13.2 per cent. Ontario, 
which ranks first in gradings for the first seven months 
of 1968, and Quebec, which ranks second, both re- 
corded sharp drops in August compared to 1967—9.6 
and 14.4 per cent respectively. 


Inspected Slaughter in the U.S.—The monthly in- 
spected slaughter in the U.S. has been running above 
year-earlier levels since August 1966. To date in 1968, 
there has not been a consistent pattern—slaughter 
has been below the comparable period in 1967 for 
two months only, March and June. However, to the 
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TABLE 7—ORIGIN OF CARCASSES GRADED BY PROVINCE FOR THE FIRST 37 WEEKS 


(TO SEPTEMBER 14, 1968) OF 1967 AND 1968 


1968 


Per cent 
change 


number per cent 
Newfoundland: sserc. ce macta nce ei anne ee ee ae PRA Oeie a hia ae esac 7,381 7,754 + 5.0 
Prince: EdwardhTstand' ts seh aie ne, RIN ae Walle, ARAN Serer Ee cs ee ae 88,795 99,671 +12.2 
Novia Scotias vtape: brett deuarsces Seite th aie Ae Gh Pham ie Wes Bo) Pee 63,772 Gon +15.6 
NeW BUNS WIC kid ces a Gy tates igen aa eer ae eben gh) Paes Le 29 , 863 44,881 +50.2 
Que Deere es EE ee Bees enemies, teen a meee oe eg Zin eee 1,355,483 1,350,293 — 0.4 
Ontario Acie ibeee eee er nel el. Oe eBa tes. eae A He tas Satins 2,041,177 2,036,019 — 0.3 
ASE ldsn see pclae dks Suess eR esos ge al Aa ONT ARE ga ee Ferro 3,586,471 3,612,321 + 0.7 
Manitoba nie tbo ba ag. Bits BERIT BOR PORN Rds RI Oc NER cide ty cst ip aleN ol 516,613 541,821 + 4.9 
Saskatchewan 2st el 106 Dee tt. Cites See STE Oe eae: 412,123 445,317 + 8.0 
Alber tai iain eee Mk 8 Sy SEG ae ae YA en ihre arcs Ek re 1,099,875 1,250,956 +13.7 
British: Columbiasaeiieetirric 2 See Bee WI ein ers An cee eae 33,989 43,375 +27.6 
West). i. cc ci PR ene ee Ean eed: Matas (ote Mee Da. <M 2,062,600 2,281,469 +10.6 
Ganada tcc yee une! toca ©. Sette, Sah ees tl erie a: 2 5,649,071 5,893,790 + 4.3 


TABLE 8—CANADA: WEEKLY AVERAGE HOG GRADINGS BY MONTHS; 
UNITED STATES: TOTAL INSPECTED SLAUGHTER BY MONTHS; 1967 TO DATE 


Canada United States 
Change Change Change Change 
1967 from 1966 1968 from 1967 1967 from 1966 1968 from 1967 
en ee eee 
thousand percent thousand per cent thousand percent thousand _ per cent 
JANUARY ts ee SOL ae 156.9 +30.4 166.2 + 6.0 6,292 +33.3 6,496 + 3.2 
LOL AUEMAVAS meme Cece PORTE ee ores 154.4 +19.0 168.2 + 9.0 5,661 +21.7 5,679 + 0.3 
March 155.4 +12.4 i7eot +14.0 6,727 +15.9 6, 238 — 7.3 
ADT ile. SUE Jee ee Be 164.2 +23 .6 17,053 + 3.7 5,867 +10.6 6,483 +10.5 
Mia Vania wey sciciote thee tas 150.7 +19.2 163.0 + 8.2 5eS10 + 8.0 6,407 +20.6 
JUNG2 ee ie ree ee eae 149.3 +23.4 156.5 + 4.8 5,178 +10.8 5a25 — 1.0 
UW se 808 ott ARE, Sho Sheil very 145.6 +24.4 139.6 — 4.1 4,743 +12.2 5,454. +15.0 
AUQUSTER REE JR. Shee neh, Leet se 148.4 +19.5 140.2 — 5.5 5,808 +14.1 5,942. + 2.0 
Septembertess 2.52 SR ed. AB 156.1 +18.1 6,114 + 3.8 
OctoOberte ch. cet ee eae wee eC ORe +12.9 6,685 +10.5 
NOVeMbere Ae GS: OTE). 179.8 +16.6 6,431 + 3.7 
Decembe hea. New reas ao ae 160.4 +17.6 6,100 — 1.9 
ViG aay ele ne eer Os. i CD te 157.4 +19.3 160.5» + 4.9» 70,915 +11.3 47 , 824» + 5.0» 


a Preliminary. 
» Eight months 


TABLE 9—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN HOG GRADINGS FROM 1967 TO 1968, JANUARY TO AUGUST, EAST, 
WEST AND CANADA 


Month East West Canada 
per cent 
JANUALY ccs oe oo a rbrark «bee A DOR, SRR AGE, Sonne PRE + 1.7 +13.1 + 6.0 
February: | a AOU eee Ree ASE AR. ere Rae oe + 8.8 + 9.2 + 9.0 
March Perin sic, sun dood: Wey Ae uk an poe ese Aah ake ne eet htop +11.1 +19.0 +14.0 
HNC o¥ 6 WR ROM ATS REP UE Ge RIS Fac aA ne REAR IN AOS. RS teh 8 + 3.4 + 4.3 + 3.7 
Va SE ESSE) TERE IST ee, BRS GN Ge Seg, + 6.9 +10.2 + 8.2 
QU test ci th, ARO eeostiden cieoteral elects: ; — 0.9 +14.3 + 4.8 
SOs Le Ae ele AUN DMN, Seapets re Ran Re RE —10.0 + 6.8 — 4.1 
AUGUST SAT SEY ARIAT RL ERE ee a eae ee, —10.3 + 3.4 — 5.5 
SUMO MSs nS sch cas Nasa sae eee ce on A rer ar ne oe eee + 1.6 +10.5 + 4.9 
(SS SA SDE EE BER Ra TT IT EA TD PIP TENSE IEG POTN EEL P SDE EEL TS ELSE DIE AT IEEE TE TTD EE DEE EELS LEE LETTE 


end of August, there was an increase of about 5.0 per 
cent over the same months in 1967. 


Domestic Disappearance—Domestic disappearance 
of pork from commercial supplies from January to 
July of 1968 is estimated to average the equivalent of 
155,800 carcasses per week, up 6 per cent from the 
weekly average of 146,700 carcasses during the cor- 
responding period in 1967. This is the highest weekly 
average of domestic disappearance of carcasses for 
the seven-month period, January to July, on record. 


Trade—Total exports of pork from Canada to the 
end of July 1968, were up to 37.2 million pounds 
(34.8 million to the U.S.) compared with 32.8 million 
in 1967 for the same period of which 31.4 went to the 
U.S. Imports, of which virtually all come from the 
U.S., totaled 8.6 million pounds to the end of July 
1968, compared with 19.3 million for the same period 
in 1967. 


Prices in Canada—In 1966, hog prices in Canada 
reached record levels (Table 10). The main reason for 
the favorable level of prices in early 1966 was the 
sharp reduction in slaughter which began in 1965 and 
continued into 1966. By midsummer, the period of 
declining hog slaughter in the current hog cycle was 
over. Since then, the monthly hog slaughter has re- 
mained above year-earlier levels until July 1968. 

Through 1967, the general pattern of hog prices at 
Toronto was downward and monthly average prices 
were consecutively below 1966 levels. Gradings for 


1967 were up 19.3 per cent over 1966. For the first 
eight months of 1968, Grade A at Toronto averaged 
about $29.65 compared with approximately $31.60 in 
the same period of 1967. At mid-September, the 
price at Toronto for Grade A was a little over $34.00. 


Prices in U.S.A.—The general pattern of market- 
ings and prices has been similar to that in Canada. 
Prices reached record levels in 1966, following a sharp 
reduction in slaughter which started in 1965 and con- 
tinued until August 1966. Since that time marketings, 
except for a brief period in December 1967, remained 
above year-earlier periods until March 1968. 

Live barrows and gilts at eight Corn Belt markets 
averaged $19.60 for the January-August period this 
year, a decrease of about 75 cents per hundred pounds 
from the average of $20.35 in the comparable period 
of 1967. 


Outlook 


Hogs on Farms in Canada—The September 1, 1968 
Quarterly Hog Survey indicates 5.8 million hogs on 
farms, down 8 per cent from the same date one year 
earlier. Farmers reported that farrowings from June- 
August (the first part of the fall pig crop) is down 4 
per cent from the comparable period in 1967. They 
indicated that farrowings in the September-December 
period (the late fall pig crop) would be down 5 per 
cent from the same period in 1967. In both cases, the 
reduction is about the same percentage in both the 
East and the West. 


TABLE 10—TORONTO, MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICE FOR GRADE “A” HOGS: UNITED STATES, MONTHLY AVERAGE 
PRICE FOR BARROWS AND GILTS ALL WEIGHTS AT EIGHT MIDWEST MARKETS, BY MONTHS, 


JANUARY 1966 TO DATE 


SA LEST ESTES TE STD TSS SEE STP RSE SS SESS SSE EGS SE SE  STESP ENED PETES ETRE SEY 


Toronto U.S.A. 8 Midwest Markets 
Grade A Live Dressed Equivalent 
1966 1967 1968 1966 1967 1968 1966 1967 1968 


ee SS 


Canadian dollars U.S. dollars 

JANUATY 2 ise NS es 42.73 32.31 28.11 27.93 19.46 18.31 37.24 25.95 24.41 
Februarys2= eee 43.19 33.39 28.60 27 .80 19.38 19.41 37-07 25.84 25.88 
March 36.12 31.69 27.97 24.41 18.43 19.07 S2eD>D 24.57 25.43 
April 433 Sa ee oo S. 32.90 29.93 26.98 22.26 17.62 19.00 29.68 23.49 25:33 

AV Memes ne eat ets tent th 36.83 See 23.27, 23.16 PX 83s) 18.88 30.88 29.11 PLEYSITE 
JUNO. ie Se P LOR al oe 38.29 32.38 30.81 24.72 22.29 20.43 32.96 QOL 27.24 
JUlVereaa. Soel2 30.44 32.30 25.09 22.58 21.48 33.45 SOR 28 .64 
AUGUSTE RO en ae 33.98 30.26 34.22 25575 21.05 2Oete 34.33 28.07 26.82 
September... 5. 83... =. #. SCY 30.08 23.16 19.46 30.88 25.95 
Octobermienas 4.8). oc... 33.94 29.23 PPS eY/ 18.16 28.76 24.21 
November: oan ee tee 33.79 PACT ES 19.87 17.36 26.49 PIAS: 
Decemberscclis at... 26 8. 33.00 28.74 19.67 Ngee) 26.23 23.05 
Year ret A IIE ss oe oe Bs 35.90 30.70 29.652 23.49 19.37 19.60: Sieo2 O5GS 26.1382 


aSimple average for eight months. 
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Hogs on Farms in the U.S.—The September 1, 
U.S.D.A. Hogs and Pigs Report shows that the num- 
ber of all hogs and pigs on farms in ten Corn Belt 
states is estimated at 47.1 million head, up | per cent 
from the same date in 1967. Farmers in the ten Corn 
Belt states reported that they plan to increase farrow- 
ings by 4 per cent in the September-November 1968 
period (the late fall pig crop). They also indicated the 
same increase 4 per cent for the December-February 
period (the early 1969 spring pig crop). These esti- 
mated increases in U.S. farrowings are in contrast to 
the intentions reported by Canadian producers. 


Gradings in Canada—The pattern of hog slaughter 
for 1968 to date shows that the turning point in the 
current hog cycle took place about mid-year—grad- 
ings were above 1967 levels for the first half of the 
year. Gradings for the first and second quarters of 
1968 were up 10 and 5.4 per cent, respectively. Hog 
gradings in the third quarter (July to September) of 
1968 will average 143 thousand head per week, down 
5 per cent from the weekly average of 150.5 thousand 
for the third quarter of 1967. On a quarterly basis, 
this is the first down-swing of hog gradings in Canada 
since the third quarter of 1966, two years ago. 

Gradings for the tast quarter of 1968 are expected 
to be 5 to 7 per cent below the weekly average of 
169.4 thousand for the fourth quarter of 1967. This 
forecast is based on the expectation of marketings in 
the East continuing below year-earlier levels and 
gradings in the West staying close to the same period 
a year ago. For the year 1968, hog gradings are ex- 
pected to be close to the high level of 1967 with a total 
of 8.2 million. 

Looking ahead into 1969, gradings for the first 6 
months are expected to be below the same period in 
1968—possibly as much as 5 per cent. Reports from 


farmers at June 1, 1968 indicated that the fall pig crop 
(June-November farrowings) would be 2 per cent 
below the 1967 fall pig crop. However, in the Sep- 
tember 1 Quarterly Survey producers reported that 
the fall pig crop will show a decrease of between 4 
and 5 per cent. 

For the latter half of 1969, gradings will depend 
largely on the size of the spring pig crop (December 
1968 to May 1969 farrowings). Spring pig crop may 
be somewhat higher from the same period a year ago, 
due to the expectation of a more favorable hog price- 
feed ration compared to the situation during October 
1967 to March 1968. For the year 1969, total gradings 
are expected to be below the 1968 figures for at least 
the first three quarters of the year and will likely end 
up with a smaller total than in 1968. 


Marketings in the U.S.—According to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, hog slaughter during the 
fourth quarter of 1968 is expected to be around 2 per 
cent below the same quarter of 1967—the late spring 
pig crop (farrowings March-May) is down 2 per cent. 
Hog slaughter in the first half of 1969 will come 
chiefly from the fall pig crop, which according to the 
U.S.D.A. estimates will be up 4 to 5 per cent over the 
same period a year ago. 

If U.S. producers follow through on their inten- 
tions, market volume will likely be up 4 to 5 per cent 
during the first half of 1969. Fall marketings in 1969 
depend on the size of the 1968 spring crop, i.e. far- 
rowings in December 1968 to May 1969. In view of 
the favorable hog-corn ratio (19.4 at September 14, 
1968 based corn at $1.06 and hogs at $20.55 live 
weight), it is reasonable to expect that the trend will 
be toward some increase in the 1969 spring pig crop. 

In the first half of 1967, the hog-corn ratio averaged 
14.6 but rose to an average of 16.7 in the second half 
(Table 11) and averaged about 16.3 during the last 


TABLE 11—UNITED STATES HOG-CORN RATIO (AVERAGE PRICE OF BARROWS AND GILTS AT CHICAGO; 
AVERAGE PRICE PER BUSHEL OF No. 3 YELLOW CORN AT CHICAGO) 


1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 
es ee ee ee 
VANUATYs oon er. een eae ke 15.8 16.0 1353 We WA 21.8 14.1 Ufo 
Fobrlatyer tc ee Gent 15.5 12.8 12.4 13.4 CAlloil 14.2 lial 
Manchest: (a ae ees UO’, 14.7 11.6 12.0 S361 19.6 13.5 16.9 
Aprilia. cnc tention ta reese oreo 14.4 i sve 11.6 135 17-5 13.1 17.0 
EWA beeen nce acintcin tas rie 14.7 13.6 12.4 11.8 Uige} 18.4 16.3 16.4 
ALOT ANE accres Cae tek tralia Cntstoaliys net eevee 15.0 14.9 13.4 209 17.6 18.8 16.6 18.2 
EY Ss os eS, > eRe eT 1527 16.4 14.5 14.3 18.7 18.0 17.5 19.8 
PNCUTO (UES ee RG Ai PPM ele ch sies chev mdlaut, ene 1652 17.0 13.3 1sio8) IS)ns oe 17.4 19.3 
Seplremben Se =: gear ee 16.6 UZAGL Whee, [Sige 18.0 16.3 16.6 
Gata DON fis, FF Ths cee rats 16.7 15.5 (ee: 13.0 20.0 16.0 16.2 
Novembeiesa22 a ese 14.9 15.6 29 1255 PAlLcIS) USS 16.8 
December. ¢8.8e.:.-66 ges oo: 1587 14.6 ee 12.8 23.4 14.2 16.0 
NCEP. oS RR Meera suet 1B 7 15.4 UZ8T/ 12.6 16.9 7a 15.9 


quarter. The ratio moved up in the first half of 1968, 
rising to 19.8 for July and 19.3 in August. This is the 
most favorable ratio since early 1966 when hog prices 
were at extremely high levels. These advances in the 
hog-corn ratio since April 1967, have been largely 
due to lower prices for corn rather than higher hog 
prices. For example, in April 1967, hogs averaged 
$17.81 and corn $1.35 for a ratio of 13.1. 

The trade expects that if the hog-corn ratio con- 
tinues at close to its present ratio, the spring pig crop 
and thus the marketings in the latter half of 1969 
could be considerably heavier than 1968 levels. 


Prices in the U.S.—For the week ended September 
20, 1968 the average price for barrows and gilts at 
8 corn belt markets was $20.25. The latter price 
averaged $20.12 in August compared with $21.48 in 
July, and $20.43 in June, and about $19.50 for Sep- 


TABLE 12—MEATS: SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION FROM INSPECTED SLAUGHTERI 


CANADA, 1967 AND 1968 


Unit Pork 

1967 
LOCKS ALUANUAIY Nig 1907 acre sx Hoses oan dade 31,094 
Production tn ets ss: . AORN as 1,067 ,828 
LIMDOMSMME cos cuss . BOR... 2 tera Ba cde 28,823 
IG SIGE Pee: Ceaemea sete ok Se, EM cotaeet ae tio 1,127,745 
EXPO Swe fs c. ts a, Rete, oc. Rete 63 , 533 
stocks ac Decembér 31, ,1967...... 2 2eeee deen 33,346 
Domestic disappearance thousand pounds....... 1,030,866 
thousand head......... 7,903 
Weekly average thousand head......... 152.0 

1968+ 
Stocks ‘atlanuary 1, 196846... SUPE e 33,346 
PrOUUCHOLLA e702. Tek... Bae 1,069,552 
LINDOCS Atta omnes bkce: it ee 24,400 
TLOLRSUDp yeh tae, sal. anes eleelia dt eshte hae 1,127,298 
EXPOGl Sommer iney inci Ah ee hats on ann 60,200 
Stocks at December 31, 1968....... i 28 , 500 
Domestic disappearance thousand pounds....... 1,038,598 
thousand head......... 8,002 
Weekly average thousand head......... 153.9 


« Estimated. 


tember. 

The late 1968 spring crop (farrowings March, April 
and May) in the U.S. is reported by the U.S.D.A. to 
be down about 2 per cent. If this proves to be correct, 
then the price drop in the fourth quarter of 1968 from 
September levels may not be very drastic; possibly to 
a low of about $18.00 and average well above that of 
the last quarter in 1967 of $17.60 at 8 Corn Belt 
markets. 


Prices in Canada—Allowing for the relationship 
between hog prices at Chicago and Toronto, it is ex- 
pected that with the seasonal increase in gradings, 
prices at Toronto will, in the last quarter, show some 
decrease from early September levels—possibly drop 
back to a $32-$33 range. Price levels may not show 
any sizeable increase from about that range until the 
usual seasonal rise in the summer months of 1969. 


NGS OR CARCASS GRADINGS, 


Mutton 
and Total 
Beef Veal lamb meat 


thousand pounds chilled carcass 


48 ,479 3,678 13,992 97,203 
1,409,573 93,142 14,073 2,584,616 
7969. 1,062 49,560 151,424 
1,530,031 97 ,882 77,585 2,833,243 
33,743 6,195 184 103,655 
45,665 4,516 8,826 925303 
1,450,623 87,171 68,575 2,0314250 
Paw ab) 691 1,586 
52.3 13.3 30.5 
45,665 4,516 8,826 92,353 
1,487,856 90,042 ISS tS 2,660,565 
56 , 200 1,250 54,500 136,350 
1,589, 721 95,808 76,441 2,889 , 268 
54,000 5,100 90 119,390 
46 ,500 4,700 8,500 88,200 
1,489,221 86,008 67,851 2,681,678 
2,782 667 1,578 
53.5 12.8 30.3 


TABLE 13—HOGS: NUMBER ON FARMS AT JUNE 1, CANADA, 1956 TO 1968 
ee 


Average Average 
1956-60 1961-65 1966 1967 1968 
eee 
thousands 
MALICMIOS:). .-2.0... A ule 143.6 153.8 174.5 201.0 207.0 
Ole DOOR SAG 5. Bie ob uic oirsn oe 951.0 1,063.6 Us RASGI/ 1,330.0 1,160.0 
OT AS ae te cee es hae Wine akon lee ares, 1,846.5 1,935.6 2,040.0 1,995.0 
Manito Dae te. to yet ee sca) tere 390.3 407.5 499.2 578.0 526.0 
Saskatchewanwin.. Pee nc. ol 687 .0 506.9 488.2 565.0 508.0 
AIDOGi anes oe. RRS oe eS 1,455.7 1,248.8 1,092.7 1,254.0 1,245.0 
Britishi@olumbia ane ee 49.5 40.3 37.4 44.0 41.0 
EAStOreanalame As wanes oss eee 2,819.3 3,063.9 3,283.8 3,571.0 3,362.0 
Weostermuanada=.o..-0 or cccee 2,582.5 2,203.5 Qrililived 2,441.0 2,320.0 
a a a a 
ToranGanada.. 6.050." 22.04 5,401.8 5,267.4 4,401.3 6,012.0 5,682.0 


a SSS SS SST IST SS HAST 


TABLE 14—-PORK PRODUCTS: SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION, FROM CARCASS GRADINGS, CANADA, 1956 TO 
1968 (COLD TRIMMED CARCASS BASIS) 


Average Average 1968 

Unit 1956-60 1961-65 1966 1967 (Forecast) 
a 

Stocks at January 1............thousand pounds 37,991 25,276 24,477 31,094 33,346 
Carcass gradings...............thousand head 6,630 6,784 6,860 8,186 8,240 
Average carcass weight......... pounds 13084 129.4 130.1 130.4 129.8 
MmotalicarcasS welgnten sate = thousand pounds 862,857 878,186 892,216 1,067,828 1,069,552 
lmaportst ke Slee. ot Mae, SR thousand pounds 4,450 51,643 37,402 28 , 823 24,400 
Total supply...................thousand pounds 905, 298 955,105 954,095 1,127,745 1,127,298 
ExXpotlSnew. 27 eae aryeis > belie: thousand pounds 64,690 58 , 980 53,298 63 , 533 60,200 

Supplusidisposals a. eae thousand pounds 26,746 _ - — — 
Stocks at December 31.........thousand pounds 35,256 25,581 31,094 33, 346 28,500 
Domestic disappearance........ thousand pounds 778 , 606 870,544 869,703 1,030,866 1,038,598 
thousand head 5,983 6,725 6,687 7,903 8,002 
Weekly average............... thousand head 115.0 129.3 128.6 152.0 153.9 


a Under federal government price support operations. 


TABLE 15—CATTLE AND CALVES: NUMBER ON FARMS AT JUNE 1, CANADA, 1956 TO 1968 


Average Average 

1956-60 1961-65 1966 1967 1968 
EL EEE EEEEEEES 

thousands 

Maritimes ton. ic) 4 eh OUT: cae 458.7 438.8 409.3 399.0 392.0 
OUBDECT i Tse Noe ae. A EN Ts Ay, 1,943.4 1,926.8 1,797.6 1,796.0 1,847.0 
Onitaiomer iasck st ae ei eines « ee 2,929.1 Se21223 SH137 0 3,165.0 3,220.0 
Miamito Damen 1 eee cor caw tr ae ee 889.5 1,075.9 is Usa eldes@ 1,037.0 
Saskatcnewallinieentces tae seers mae 1,904.2 2,241.8 2,398.0 2,368.0 2,223.0 
Alberta soaon 2. cee oo ae eee 2,589.5 3, 12s 3,439.7 3,405.0 BaO2eL0 
British Columbiaee +s: 44> tte eee 417.8 507.0 546.0 536.0 525.0 
EasterniGanada: 025. & . 5 02x. Been Beosiine 5,577.9 5,343.9 5,360.0 5,459.0 
WestenntGanada sel! sh vere ce ee 5,801.0 6,946.0 7,534.9 7542.0 7,107.0 
Total: Canmadacn wretches Or a ase itens2sc 12,523.9 12,878.8 12,781 .0 12,566.0 


TABLE 16—BEEF COWS AND HEIFERS: NUMBER ON FARMS AT JUNE 1, CANADA, 1956 TO 1968 


Average Average 

1956-60 1961-65 1966 1967 1968 
SET ee ee ee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ie a ean eee ee eee 

thousands 

Miattitiies crt en ir errrrerteetoterrnars 49.9 OSir7 67.7 70.6 70.6 
@UCDOC psn aes hoes Ca cere he eee ene ate 102.9 108.5 108.8 110.0 115.0 
ONTARIO li ee oe a ee 476.8 585.8 584.6 589.0 650.0 
Manitotat ey bo ving .c 2c.) eR ee ee cys 252.4 381.2 447.5 438.0 407.0 
Saskatchewan scree eee eee aes 747.2 975.6 TelO2 2 1,100.0 1,034.0 
Alpe ataeas oh a. cos IS oo 1,044.7 LeS13e0 1,480.5 1,504.0 2,437.0 
BritisheGolumbia.... eae). oe 145.5 188.7 223.0 215.0 210.0 
Paster canaGa .:-.0. ose 8 cs ee 629.6 758.0 761.1 769.6 835.6 
WWeStOGnm@ aaa. «un eee ee hah re 2,189.8 2,858.5 SP Biol Si PsoV ill, 3,088.0 
otaleGanada. .ci..<cac MU oe nck 2,819.4 3,616.5 4,014.3 4,026.6 3,923.6 


TABLE 17—BEEF: SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION FROM INSPECTED SLAUGHTERINGS, CANADA, 1956 TO 1968 


Average Average 1968 

Unit 1956-60 1961-65 1966 1967 (Forecast) 

a ee ee. 
Stocks at January 1............thousand pounds 33,120 39,736 Sioo2 48,479 45,665 
Inspected slaughterings thousand head 1,887 2,271 2,705 2,642 2,780 
Average carcass weights (chilled) pounds 495.8 519.0 529.1 533.6 535 ee 
Total carcass weights (chilled) ..thousand pounds 935,724 i178 510 1,431,359 1,409,573 1,487,856 
Imports; pe. 25. 2. SUE... /thousand pounds 53,366 52,518 44,584 71,979 56,200 
Total supply...................thousand pounds 1,022,210 1,270,764 1,527,775 1,530,031 1,589,721 
EXpOriseee tt ee as thousand pounds 32,367 38 , 406 62,714 33,743 54,000 
Stocks at December 31.........thousand pounds 32,705 43,744 48,479 45,665 46,500 
Domestic disappearance thousand pounds 957,138 1,188,614 1,416,582 1,450,623 1,489,221 
thousand head 1,930 2,290 2,677 2,719 28182 
Weekly average........ thousand head Shel 44.0 51.5 52e3, 535 


TABLE 18—VEAL: SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION FROM INSPECTED SLAUGHTERINGS, CANADA, 1956 TO 1968 


Average Average 1968 
Unit 1956-60 1961-65 1966 1967 (Forecast) 

rer ee a et Dew Bans 
Stocks at January 1 thousand pounds 5,189 5,123 4,945 3,678 4,516 
Inspected slaughterings thousand head 790 743 766 739 698 
Average carcass weight« pounds 108.5 2251) 124.4 126.1 129.0 
Total carcass weight thousand pounds 85,736 90,759 95 , 264 93,142 90 ,042 
imports*.t75.02..0.2 02. SS... nousand "pounds b b 455 1,062 1,250 
MOLASUDDIY anne ee ot . . thousand pounds 90,925 95,882 100,664 97 ,882 95 , 808 
EXportsaee oe rane thousand pounds b b b 6,195 5,100 
Stocks at December 31.........thousand pounds 5,226 5,029 3,678 4,516 4,700 
Domestic disappearance thousand pounds 85,699 90,853 96 , 986 87,171 86,008 
thousand head 790 744 779 691 667 


« Chilled carcass basis, hide off. 
b Small quantities only and included with beef. 


TABLE 19—-SHEEP AND LAMBS: NUMBER ON FARMS AT JUNE 1, CANADA, 1956 TO 1968 


Average Average 
1956-60 1961-65 1966 1967 1968 
thousands 

Maritimes. Usd cor Cae. des bai 173.0 114.7 82.2 79.5 78.2 
Quebec... Lie ste cetiin om. Biya. 294.3 156.9 112.4 106.0 99.0 
OREATIO POSS Airs, See eh 374.4 Silane 265.4 259.0 252.0 
MiabiEobal tas, Pietra nul oieke 74.6 74.6 5Or5 46.0 41.0 
Saskatchewan. Gl far ar ak!, Like 163.5 159.8 127.8 120.0 118.0 
Alberta teas. SEACG tire. fea tee Tae 445.2 430.4 301.4 287.0 245.0 
Bistish Golumblamnc Ui teees on, 93.6 102.0 65.9 65.0 58.0 
Eastern Ganada grein fey Te, 841.7 582.6 460.0 444.5 429.2 
WestenmCanadas Mn RU ee 776.9 766.8 545.6 518.0 462.0 
otal Canada teat ei Bi kein ks ou hae 1,618.6 1,349.4 1,005.6 962.5 891.2 
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TABLE 20—MUTTON AND LAMB: SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION FROM INSPECTED SLAUGHTERINGS, CANADA, 
1956 TO 1968 


Average Average 1968 
Unit 1956-60 1961-65 1966 1967 (Forecast) 

Stocks at January 1............thousand pounds 5,993 8,829 6,743 13,952 8,826 
Inspected slaughterings......... thousand head 573 528 328 325 305 
Average carcass weight.........pounds 43.0 43.1 43.9 43.2 43.0 
Total carcass weight........... thousand pounds 24 , 644 Patani 14,384 14,073 Te Aes 
limportStesee ee ee te a eeathousandipounds 17,159 37,612 55,969 49 , 560 54,500 
Total supply...................thousand pounds 47,796 69,212 77,096 77,585 76,441 
EXpokismey ee ane et nOUSANdsDOUNGS 550 507 622 184 90 
Stocks at December 31.........thousand pounds 6,599 8,574 13,952 8,826 8,500 
Domestic disappearance........ thousand pounds 40 ,647 60,131 62,522 68,575 67,851 
thousand head 945 1,394 1,424 1,586 18578 


TABLE 21—SHORN WOOL: PRODUCTION IN CANADA BY PROVINCE, 1956 TO 1968 


1968 

Average Average Per cent 

1956-60 1961-65 1966 1967 1968 of total 

thousand pounds per cent 
PrnceseGward.|SlanGeeen see ie eee 105 69 52 47 35 1.0 
NOVacSCOb an sacesctestace erence nearer 255 172 127 TAlz 125 3.6 
NeW EBKUNSWiICKas acer terel tenes aimee es oe 215 143 91 92 88 PHS 
QUBDEC as ies et do RR os 987 570 435 388 355 10.2 
ONAL OBR sce nsceceern Race teteneg ed 1,362 1,190 Ore 922 958 27.6 
Manitobas. 0... eee eee ee 247 235 163 163 137 3.9 
Saskatchewalls- eee then ease ee 712 684 595 506 506 14.6 
Alberta eee aie ee eer aa 1,920 1,965 1,394 1,292 1,062 30.6 
Britishe@olumbDiameaerer ree 5 ere rane 369 363 248 231 210 6.0 
EdsternnsGanada:., meetet «0 5.c oe wae eee 2,924 2,144 1,778 1,566 1,561 44.9 
WestemiCanada. S42 4..-..... BSR. / 88248 3,247 2,400 2,192 1,915 55m 
Mhotal-&Canadaseet.e lod: Lane cee MONIT? 5,391 4,178 3,758 3,476 100.0 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


SITUATION 


The Canadian dairy industry is adjusting to a 
dynamic economic environment through substantial 
structural improvements being made at all levels of 
production and distribution. At the farm level, the 
number of milk shippers continues to decline. The 
1966 Census showed that the number of farms with 
milk cows had declined from 309,000 in 1961 to 
222,000 in 1966—a reduction of 87,000 during the 
period. Adjustments are continuing to take place at 
a high rate. 

Although average annual yields per cow and the 
average size of herds have been gradually increasing, 
potential gains in milk production have been offset by 
a reduction in the number of cows. Adjustments in 
the number of farms have been much greater than in 
the number of cows. Thus, a reduced national herd, 
which decreased by 10.5 per cent between 1961 and 
1966, was maintained by 28 per cent fewer farms. The 
trend to fewer herds has been caused by a decline in 
the number of farms keeping less than 18 cows for 
milking purposes, while the number with 18 cows or 
more has increased, due to existing farms enlarging 
their herds. 

The number of milk cows on Canadian farms at 
June 1, 1968, was estimated at 2,616,000 head— down 
2 per cent from the previous year. Declines were 
recorded in all regions except Quebec and British 
Columbia. While there was no change in British 
Columbia, cow numbers in Quebec increased nearly 2 
per cent. There was a slight increase—about 2 per 
cent— in the numbers of one-to-two year dairy heifers 
being raised mainly for milk purposes. In Quebec, the 
number of heifers increased 11 per cent, which more 
than offset declines in all other regions, except British 
Columbia. 

Total milk production in Canada in 1968 is esti- 
mated at 18.15 billion pounds— about one per cent 
below the previous year. Much of the decrease oc- 
curred in Ontario. Production has remained fairly 
constant since 1961. 

Little change is expected in the milk utilization pat- 
tern. Because of the almost unchanged volume of pro- 
duction, the percentage utilized in milk and cream 
sales was larger, leaving slightly smaller amounts 
available for production of manufactured dairy prod- 
ucts. About 61 per cent of the total milk produced in 
1968 was utilized in the manufacture of dairy prod- 
ucts, 30 per cent in sales of fluid milk and cream and 9 
per cent remained on farms. 

Fluid sales of milk and cream are estimated at 5.4 
billion pounds, up 1.7 per cent from 1967. The 
buoyancy of partly skimmed milk sales continued to 


be the force behind the uptrend in fluid sales. Sales of 
partly skimmed milk in 1968 are estimated at 432 
million quarts—almost double the sales in 1964. Sales 
of standard and special milks have been declining. 
Total fluid usage sales of fluid milk and cream and 
farm-home consumption—amounted to 6.2 billion 
pounds in 1968. 

Retention of whole milk on farms, which has been 
trending downward, declined still further in 1968. 

Creamery butter production declined in 1968 for 
the sixth consecutive year. Output is likely to total 
320.5 million pounds—down 9 million pounds from 
1967. The decrease in butter production reflected the 
decrease in milk available for factory use and a diver- 
sion into products which have a higher value. Con- 
sumption of creamery butter is expected to be about 
328 million pounds—down about 8 million pounds 
from 1967 and 29 million pounds less than the peak 
consumption of 1964. Per capita consumption is fore- 
cast at 15.8 pounds—down 0.6 pounds from the 16.4 
pounds consumed in 1967. 

Production of cheddar cheese will be about 161 
million pounds—almost the same as the previous 
year. Production of other cheeses—all varieties made 
from whole milk, except cheddar—is expected to 
reach 33 million pounds, compared with 30 million 
pounds in 1967. 

Domestic consumption of all natural cheeses, ex- 
cluding cottage, is expected to reach a record high of 
188.5 million pounds in 1968, mainly due to increases 
in specialty-type cheeses. Total consumption of ched- 
dar, including processed cheddar, is expected to be 
128 million pounds. Exports of cheddar cheese in 
1968 will be around 30 million pounds. Imports of 
specialty-type cheeses are expected to reach 28 mil- 
lion pounds—a substantial increase from 1967. Con- 
sumption of cottage cheese continues to increase and 
production in 1968 will total 33.5 million pounds—an 
increase of 2 per cent from the previous year. 

Production of ice cream mix, as a result of Centen- 
nial celebrations, reached an all-time high of 28 mil- 
lion gallons in 1967 and this level was almost main- 
tained in 1968. 

Concentrated milk products will utilize a little less 
milk in 1968 than in 1967, due largely to a reduction 
in output of whole milk powder. Production of 
evaporated and condensed whole milk is expected to 
approximate 319 million pounds, with consumption 
increasing slightly to about 315 million pounds. Ex- 
ports of evaporated whole milk in 1968 changed little 
from the previous year, while whole milk powder 
exports—about one million pounds—reached the 
lowest level in nearly 25 years. 
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The trend towards smaller quantities of skim milk 
being used on farms continued in 1968. It is expected 
that this will result in about 350 million pounds of 
skim milk powder being manufactured. 

Exports of skim powder may exceed 100 million 
pounds in 1968, while domestic consumption is ex- 
pected to be around 160 million pounds. 


Dairy Policy 


The Federal government, through the Canadian 
Dairy Commission, supports Canadian dairy pro- 
ducers by means of direct subsidy payments to pro- 
ducers of manufacturing milk and cream and through 
offer-to-purchase programs for certain dairy prod- 
ucts. For the current dairy support year, which began 
April 1, offer-to-purchase prices are established for 
Canada First Grade creamery butter, cheddar cheese 
and skim milk powder. 

The offer-to-purchase price for creamery butter for 
1968-69 was established at 63 cents a pound, and 20 
cents per pound for spray-process dry skim milk. 
Support prices for both products were unchanged 
from the previous year. The offer-to-purchase price 
for cheddar cheese, which was 38 cents a pound dur- 
ing the previous support year, increased to an effec- 
tive level of 47 cents and 42 cents per pound, depend- 
ing on the season of production. 

The offer-to-purchase program was designed to 
allow manufacturing plants to pay producers approx- 
imately $3.54 a 100 pounds of milk testing 3.5 per 
cent butterfat. These returns from the domestic 
market were supplemented by a direct payment to 
producers at the rate of $1.31 a 100 pounds of milk 
testing 3.5 per cent butterfat—up from $1.21 in 
1967-68. 

Returns to producers from domestic and export 
markets are “‘pooled’”’ by means of an export equaliza- 
tion charge made against the direct payments. A 
small portion of subsidy is held back for an equaliza- 
tion fund, which is used to assist in exporting dairy 
products at competitive prices. 

In 1967-68 the Canadian Dairy Commission al- 
located subsidy eligibility quotas to individual ship- 
pers to the extent of their deliveries in the 1966-67 
support year, except to those producers who had 
deliveries of less than 50,000 pounds of milk, or the 
equivalent in cream. The latter group was given an 
open quota up to 50,000 pounds of milk, or cream 
equivalent. 

In further developing the quota policy, the 1968-69 
policy provided for an increase of individual subsidy 
quotas for producers whose deliveries in 1967-68 ex- 
ceeded that year’s quota. 

Producers having relatively small subsidy quotas of 
between 12,000 and 50,000 pounds of milk were re- 
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quired to reapply for them. Those producers who 
failed to reapply and those, whose deliveries had been 
below 12,000 pounds of milk (420 pounds of butter- 
fat) in 1967-68, did not further participate in the 
subsidy quota program in 1968-69 but received an 
adjustment payment. Payment was made at the 
1968-69 subsidy rate for the amount of the individual 
producer’s 1967-68 deliveries of milk or cream. 


OUTLOOK 


With policy emphasis on rationalization of the 
industry at the farm level and on price stabilization of 
dairy products on the domestic market, little change 
in the production and consumption patterns is likely 
to occur in 1969. 

On the supply side, indications point to a further 
decline in the national dairy herd, because farmers 
are turning to other enterprises or leaving the indus- 
try. Annual yield per cow is expected to continue 
trending upward. Assuming continuation of present 
dairy policy, milk production will be at about the 
same level as in 1968. 

Total fluid sales are expected to increase by about 
100 million pounds in 1969. Volume sales of partly 
skimmed milk (2 per cent butterfat) will continue to 
increase, but the percentage increase will probably be 
smaller than in 1968. 

Production of cheddar cheese may be down slightly 
because of some manufacturing milk being diverted 
to the production of butter or other products. A con- 
tinued increase in the total consumption of natural 
cheeses is anticipated. 

Ice cream consumption is expected to regain the 
volume lost in 1968 and exceed the 1967 peak, if 
weather conditions are favorable. 

Production of evaporated and condensed milk is 
expected to be slightly below 1968. No major change 
is forecast in consumption of these products. Produc- 
tion of whole milk powder will show little change. 

Production of skim milk powder is expected to in- 
crease slightly. The conversion of cream shippers to 
whole milk shippers is believed to have levelled off. 

Canada’s annual supplies of skim milk powder 
surplus to domestic requirements are expected to be 
substantial for a number of years. These supplies will 
be available for commercial exports and food aid. 

The amount of creamery butter produced depends 
on the volume of milk remaining after demands of the 
fluid market and other manufactured products have 
been met. Although the outlook is for little change in 
total milk marketings, and the proportion of milk 
going into fluid sales and other products is expected 
to remain relatively unchanged, there will be no ap- 
preciable change in butter production in 1968. A 
further reduction in butter consumption is expected. 


TABLE 1—THE CANADIAN DAIRY HERD, TOTAL, AND BY PROVINCE, 1956 TO 1968 AS AT JUNE 1 


Sa SSS SSS 


Average 
1956-60 


Cows and Heifers, 2 years and over 


Average 
1961-65 1966 1967 


thousand head 


1968 


a  , 


WIMMNOSMR Ee a et ea ee a 19225 159.1 141.9 135.0 131.4 
Quebec Sie SION Be pO a ees Ee LPO OME A ae WOE a aT 1eOSir.5 tO1535 995.3 1,004.0 1,023.0 
Ontario LEST ara Sees Oe A EOS het 989.2 958.5 908.7 925.0 905.0 
ReAIIOS Pea ee ow iti me bare 2 aR aed 739.0 666.0 546.9 522.0 475.0 
Bepar Sta COOL DIA 1's. ain enh ce es her peas 88.9 88.6 Silt 82.0 82.0 
Canada 15 oe OLD. oe MR 3,041.1 2,887.7 2,673.9 2,668.0 2,616.4 
Yearling Heifers, 1 to 2 yearss 
ETAT tone ties saa Sc a  a 43.5 38.1 Some 32.4 S16 
Ouebeeret bole dein MORAG: + oc, SOM 22081 22S 198.2 186.0 207 .0 
A araepme nine, ES lh ek SAL! Ne alg | 265.4 278.9 245.5 254.0 250.0 
Ustut Uc oat A ae UE tit be ek te 0 170.1 152.4 116.9 107.0 99.0 
Bris COMIMNDIAs Bette ee PLAS 24.4 P77 20.0 22.0 
CEES 6 es Win akg CIE Ct. et A er VPAVATE TAN BIG | 615.5 599 .4 609.6 


«Being raised mainly for milk purposes. 


TABLE 2—MILK PRODUCTION AND UTILIZATION IN CANADA, 1956 TO 1968 
Ee 


1968 


Average 
1956-60 


Average 
1961-65 1966 1967 


(Preliminary) 


————— 


million pounds of milk 


CopsiimedionstAannis nee ete ld Ratt bees et 1,051 928 850 847 836 
earin- maces outtervey. act than. Gertie 279 145 Tere 74 Th 
BOC LOMIVOSUOCK str cet he ee Be Me cn fit. 698 837 709 700 680 
MPOLRR Maria USO factor tele oi beatuol te Mulan, ty Aco We 2,028 1,910 1,636 1,621 1,587 
FALHC"SAIGS ees ee Pie a cent Nhe ohne te haR ee cad BI 5,106 55053 a) P23) 5,284 5,374 
Creamery DULG tweet gery ROL tee Ch eet tS 7,435 8,213 Thepstl iS} 7,714 7,500 
CHEOGATIONCOSO, 5. iu SIRIGFe ss a ke os 1,085 1,492 1,850 1,774 USP TA. 
OP eImCnOeSO Narn bh he ttle pee ch Lee oo 115 173 288 324 366 
Cottagecheases Pea. ccc cu 14 28 32 33 34 
COOP LIAO ATK Se Lert es nets Steer ore 1, Nek 992 993 870 818 HUES 
ECO CK OA he 5 inh ES. IB es ly sare ROR ROP ce ed 632 542> 636» 736> 745> 
Motalifactory use AUR SPs) ie RES POE 15,379 16,494 16,744 16,683 16,563 
Toralimilk production"... ). 227 See Pe hee 17,407 18,404 18,380 18,304 18,150 
per cent of total milk production 
COnsuMeGKON Tarins «.Peertees o's kas See ee 6.0 5.0 4.6 4.6 4.6 
ANNO OUI OE os oc idead 4 big Sono $28 tucga, OA te 1.6 0.8 0.4 0.4 0.4 
ROC LO MIVOSUOCK a) c 5 Ree i Ga ee a ee 4.0 4.6 3.9 3.8 3.8 
POLAT ALIN, DEQ sic. Stn Malan Se hue slur RAS 11.6 10.4 8.9 8.8 8.8 
SCATEANOS CNN AMO or lal ake MO gmt 29.3 27.4 28.6 28.9 29.6 
R POCINGL DUTT OL: MU chien RO beta feral Maps eae ra 8 oO! 42.7 44.6 42.5 42.1 41.3 
Cheddapchoese .arne. Oo BR ed 6.2 8.1 HO 9.7 9.8 
NOM CORSA a teeNS OTe che bea I No O87 0.9 1.5 iets) 2.0 
PONG OICROOSES.19.3 oo Weeet |, AMS Om 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 
POCO ALO WNUK sc aches ek So. ds vans OL. 5.7 5.4 457 4.5 4.2 
REONGTOANI et nh MiagiAt Th oN ee ML eh By7/ SO Be 4.0 4.1 
otal FaCLOry SO. isc oe tet eee een te ho 88.4 89.6 91.1 91.2 91.2 
WOtal SMU DFOGUCEION <5 a So ccec a hin ius see ae MI 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


«Milk equivalent of butterfat in creamed cottage cheese. 


» Excludes the milk equivalent of butter used in ice cream mix, which was (in million pounds) : 


Average 
1961-65 1966 
255 270 


1967 1968 


203 
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TABLE 3—COMMERCIAL SALES? OF FLUID MILK IN CANADA, BY VOLUME, 1964 TO 1968 


Commercial Fluid Milk Sales 


Standard Special Two Per Cent 
Total» Milk Milk Milk 


thousand quarts 


1964 My i tees each 5 cis alae aa mane loresuAn oe 1,481,006 1,254,815 Woe 218,872 
TOGO SS ae 5 i eta 5) Aso Mea erate eee ts 0205959 1,253,445 6,220 261 , 294 
UNS Sloe ee ion wets ee Coa cin nt hokacee 1,547 ,034 1,226,660 4,657 SID S77, 
N96 7 Ae eta cee es Go Te ake 1,567,507 lO O62 B02 372,083 
NOG PA se taeMovoci th: ceive tls ary ieragel Poe) eee 1,615,400 1,180,000 3,400 432,000 


a Covers sales by known operating plants and by producer-distributors in reporting marketing areas. 
b Excluding skim milk, buttermilk and chocolate drink. 


TABLE 4—PRODUCTION OF CREAMERY BUTTER AND CHEDDAR CHEESE IN CANADA, BY PROVINCES, 
1956 TO 1968 


Average Average 1968 
1956-60 1961-65 1966 1967 (Preliminary) 


thousand pounds 
Creamery butter 


Canada tee Ps eee rete Sino 350),979 333 , 906 329,655 320 , 500 
Prince Edward Island............ 5,691 5,746 5,189 4,602 4,000 
NovVar Scotian nana.) athe commer eae 4,728 3,362 2,877 ZOOS 2,000 
NGwABRUNSWIC kaneis tniecenee ee HepsheV/ 6,641 4,913 4,431 4,000 
OvuebeGn) LANeA ce A ee cee 125,775 137,472 141,199 149,167 143,000 
Ontario t& Ree ot. 2 ee ae 83,857 103,474 OSs 23 97 ,994 98 ,000 
Manitobat.cs an cee eee 24,795 24,231 18,868 17,071 17,000 
SAS KalLCheWalles tren 27,554 25,898 19,031 16,256 16,000 
Alberta ee cat eee tn ee tees 33,676 SSngSo 34,543 33,396 32,000 
BricishpColunm biden teeter 3,668 5,216 4,163 4,233 4,500 
Cheddar cheese 
Canad ater cn ne tne eee 98 ,626 135,658 168,146 161299 161,000 
Rrince Edwardiisiand .- 4... 944 1,240 1,974 2,448 2,000 
Nova: Scotia.cea. 0c. a. eae ce — — 565 1,242 1,000 
NOWIBSTUNS WIC kK ae eae 819 581 615 580 500 
Oushecwarr reer eee ee 29,184 54,118 69 , 627 64, 248 70,500 
Ontarlos.<c.c.ctopepte eee 64,289 75,864 90,182 86,146 80,000 
NMamtOba iN. |W eer tte ee ond 779 817 1,441 2,149 2,000 
saskatchewaly.ic.> icete eee 122 6 — == =< 
FAIDOT CASA 5<. «scab oy eee ee eee: Uae 1,974 Daole S35 108! 3,500 
Bsribishy COMIN DIA: cet. an ee, aoe 744 1,058 1,440 1,383 1,500 


TABLE 5—BUTTER: SUPPLIES, DISPOSITION AND PRICES, CANADA, 1956 TO 1968 


SSS SS SSS 


Average Average 1968 
1956-60 1961-65 1966 1967 (Preliminary) 


a 


thousand pounds 
Creamery butter 


stocksratwanuary “Sie ae), a 91,635 177,539 75,302 61 , 228 57,239 
Productioner:.200s, Saas iene oni! 317,731 350,979 333,906 329 ,655 320 , 500 
lMmportse: saviaee td Sf oae ah a wl: 3 —a —a 2,250: —_ 

SROLAUSUDDIY 6 hE Bok ek Sony, 409 , 369 528,518 409 , 208 393,133 377 ,739 
EXDOMS amr ee Ta Rena ee ciee svn 3,120 27 , 684. 161« 55a — 
Stocks at December 31............... 98,176 166,049 61,228 57,239 49,739 
Domestic disappearance.............. 308 ,073 334, 785 347,819 335,839 328 ,000 


Domestic disappearance of butter 


rOamorysDUU Diem eee ail. ean aa 308 ,073 334, 785 347,819 339,839 328 ,000 
SE VICA GE 6509 ARS) See ee a ee gene ae Ti O27 6,179 Oso 3,164 3,000 
WVROYPDOUON it erac, cB MEE. tise chen 2,440 4,255 4,980 5,443 5,500 

HOLA DULLOL: seme... eee ey eS 322,440 345,219 356,110 344 , 446 336 , 500 


Cents per pound for Canada First Grade, 40-score, creamery butter 


Current receipts, Montreal............ 60.9 54.9 59.1» 62.5 63.0 


ee SaaS SSS 


* Data for 1965-67 excludes butter imported under special permit for processing into food products for re-export. 
> Agricultural Stabilization Board tenderable. 
b Canadian Dairy Commission tenderable. 


TABLE 6—NATURAL CHEESE: SUPPLIES, DISPOSITION AND PRICES, CANADA, 1956 TO 1968 


Caen eee SSS 


Average Average 1968 
1956-60 1961-65 1966 1967 (Preliminary) 


EE ————————————— ee eee eee eee 


thousand pounds 
Cheddar cheese 


SLOCKS at VanUaryaley or Utah a io 45,845 57,481 65,525 81,199 88 , 642 
Rrodiciommoe. bee e, Flore. 98 ,626 135,658 168,146 161,299 161,000 
UMOGiL GRP et, 27d, So ceee ok ldo baa: 31 i” — — = 

aS) RST 0S) Cte ec pare 144,502 193,146 233 ,671 242,498 249 ,642 
EXDOMGE Ter ne 5 cent arene ee. 8 14,694 26,650 35, 204 26,026 30,000 
Stocks at December 31............... 49 , 349 59,436 81,199 88 , 642 91,642 
Domestic disappearance.............. 80,459 107 ,060 117,268 127 ,830 128,000 


Domestic disappearance 
of factory cheese 


Cheddar cneesc se ee ee 80,459 107 ,060 117,268 127 ,830 128,000 
Other Canadian cheese............... 10,071 16,057 26,077 29,001 32,900 
Other imported cheese............... 11,098 15,467 15,402 20,600 27,600 

TT OLAWChOOSO an wh te al ne cal 101 ,628 138 , 584 158 , 747 177,431 188,500 


Cents per pound for Canada First Grade, Quebec white cheddar 


Current receipts,» Montreal........... 32.4 34.7 41.9 44.2 46.3 


eee 


« Price paid by wholesalers to manufacturers of cheddar cheese, Basis: delivered to Montreal. 
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TABLE 7—CONCENTRATED MILK PRODUCTS: PRODUCTION, DISPOSITION AND PRICES, CANADA, 1956 TO 1968 


Average Average 1968 
1956-60 1961-65 1966 1967 (Preliminary) 


thousand pounds 


Production 

Evaporated whole milk................ 309,378 310,916 309 ,696 288,107 294 ,000 
Dry wWhGleaniilie sence y ee ee beeen 26,009 23 ,023 Wate 8,352 3,000 
Dryiskimymilk: occ cate sate Seale 146,749 201 ,322 263 , 508 316,378 350,000 
Condensed whole milk............... 15,014 17,095 22,788 23,635 25,000 
Exports 

Evaporated whole milk............... 4,483 8,269 8,499 7,290 7,500 
BRvaW ole nn keleet ree rein rn Ma usta 20,269 21,241 6,710 4,872 1,000 
BIAVE STAM ge cilia? un ARtn me foo ates toned 42 ,328 54,546 69 , 447 94,973 100,000 
Domestic disappearance 

Evaporated whole milk............... 303 , 590 303,776 299 ,970 289 ,825 290 ,000 
Drygwhole iniillcerrer owe ce tote epee 4,340 3,616 1,298 4,684 2,700 
DSi iit Kee eee relearn aor: 105,105 146,320 163,640 139,899 160,000 
Condensed whole milk............... 14,437 17,095 Paps AS. 24,325 24,600 


dollars per case 
Wholesale price, Montreals 


Evaporated whole milk............... 6.20 6.62 7 oe%e} Chest 7.80 
cents per pound 

Dryawhole milkseieet bes). e ee eee ne 38.6 Sifeil 38.8 41.2 42.0 

Dry skim milk (spray process)......... C3877 iba! liga 19.8 19.2 


« Simple average of monthly average prices for each year. 


TABLE 8—ESTIMATED SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION OF MILK, CANADA, 1961-68 


Average 1968 
1961-65 1966 1967 (Preliminary) 


million pounds milk equivalent 


SOS. thd MNWETAY 1 (GME: saunas oo poe Selene be oon 4,959 2,653 2,495 2,464 
Productionesncsgerte eet ee eee eras 18,404 18,380 18,304 18,150 
ATID ORES ee sectarian oe eet are ees 172 201 313 325 
Total: supply shite seep ccn a ee teen ot create ete 237030 21,234 Palette 20 , 939 
Domestic human consumption 
Fluidémilkeand:creaininey ee os cs sep eee tei 5,982 6,106 6,132 6,210 
BULEC iA ee eodAn ee nr a eNere LEM On etntae Sete er eee 7,979 8,216 7,933 7,745 
CRECSO ey cee eee ee cs ie end Epteek: Cane are mtn Om 1,538 1,771 1,971 2,074 
Otheriprod UCtSs-s«:ce sete Sanna eleers temehe  nae 1,365 1,431 1,529 1,500 
Otel SA ea east cs euch eink: Rear Annette eee 16,864 17,524 17,565 17,529 
Fed: totlivestock 2, a eee ts re es es 837 709 700 680 
EEXDOVES IA ciuie, ee ere coe ene ne, ee Pa cl 1,126.» 4735 361+ 355s 
otal disappearances sensu heer ree ye 18,827 18,706 18,626 18,564 
Stocks at: Decembeiciln (Galculated) sean ae tere 4,708 2,528 2,486 PEST AS 


« Data for 1965-67 excludes butter imported under special permit for processing into food products for re-export. 
> Includes butter equivalent of butter oil exports. 


POULTRY MEAT AND EGGS 


CHICKEN 


Situation 


Marketings of chicken at registered stations in 
Canada in 1968 will likely total 475 million pounds, 
eviscerated basis, compared with an output of 458 
million pounds in 1967 and an annual average output 
of 317 million pounds in 1961-65 (Table 3). The per- 
centage gain in 1968 output over 1967 and from the 
1961-65 annual average will be about 3 and 49 per 
cent respectively. The increase of chicken production 
in Canada in 1968 from the level of the previous year 
was the smallest since 1962. 


A reduction in chicken marketings in 1968 occurred 
during the first half of the year, and was a continua- 
tion of the cutback that had occurred in the last half 
of 1967. Broiler and roaster chicken markets in 
Canada from January to August in 1967 were gener- 
ally over produced. Cold storage stocks of chicken 
had accumulated to the very high level of 21.9 million 
pounds at July 1, 1967, and live and wholesale prices 
had declined to comparatively low levels in the sum- 
mer of 1967. The reduction in production during the 
last half of 1967 had the effect of reducing freezer 
stocks to about normal levels and of raising chicken 
prices to comparatively high levels by the beginning 
of 1968. Live prices of No. | broiler chicken at 
Toronto rose from a low of 19.0 cents per pound in 
September, 1967 to a high of 21.5 cents in August, 
1968 (Table 5). A similar situation occurred at other 
leading live broiler chicken markets in Canada during 
this period. In the case of wholesale prices, Grade A 
chickens, under 4 pounds to retailers at Toronto rose 
from a monthly average level of 33.0 cents per pound 
in September 1967 to a summer peak of 38 cents in 
mid-August, 1968. 


Monthly marketings of broiler chicken at registered 
stations in Canada rose above year ago levels in July, 
and marketings are expected to total 222 million 
pounds in the last half of 1968, up 10 per cent from 
the same period in 1967. If so, broiler chicken market- 
ings in 1968 will total 420 million pounds compared 
with 407 million in 1967 and annual average market- 
ings of 273 million pounds in 1961-65. 


Most of the expansion in broiler chicken produc- 
tion in the second half of 1968 is expected to occur in 
Quebec and to a lesser extent in Manitoba and New 
Brunswick according to reports on broiler chick 
placements. In contrast, a more modest rise from 
year ago levels has occurred in those provinces having 
producer marketing boards and quota marketing 
controls. 


Monthly marketings of roaster or heavy chicken at 
registered stations in Canada advanced beyond year 
ago levels in April, 1968, and will likely remain larger 
than in 1967 for the rest of this year. For the year, 
output of heavy chicken is estimated to total about 55 
million pounds, up moderately from marketings of 51 
million pounds in 1967. 

With the introduction of a new hatchery report in 
January, 1968, chicks reported as placed for broiler 
production are now intended strictly for that purpose. 
Prior to 1968, broiler chick placements included some 
chicks for roaster production in all provinces, except 
Quebec, and some chicks for dual purpose farm flocks 
in all provinces, except Saskatchewan. This change in 
the method of reporting chick placements accounts 
for some reduction in placement statistics for broiler 
production, especially in Alberta, Manitoba and 
Ontario, provinces where roaster production is fairly 
important. In addition, 3.6 million broiler chicks 
were placed for dual purpose flocks in Western 
Canada in the first half of 1968, about 2.6 million of 
which had previously been reported as placed for 
broiler production, mostly in Alberta and Manitoba. 

The upturn of broiler hatchery production in the 
second quarter of 1968 resulted in a substantial rise in 
imports of broiler hatching eggs from the United 
States in that period. Hatcheries in Central Canada, 
and to a lesser extent in Manitoba and the Maritimes 
accounted for most of the imports. Broiler hatching 
egg producers in British Columbia remained on an 
export basis. In the first half of 1968, imports of 19.2 
million broiler hatching eggs accounted for about 16 
per cent of requirements in this period. In contrast, 
1.1 million hatching eggs were exported from British 
Columbia, accounting for about 11 per cent of the 
province’s production. 

Imports of chicks for roaster and broiler produc- 
tion in the first half of 1968 totaled 3.7 million, up 
slightly from the 3.6 million in the same period of 
1967. Most of these were intended for roaster and 
broiler chicken production in Quebec, and about 
720,000 were imported for replacements for broiler 
hatchery supply flocks. 

Broiler supply flock numbers in Canada have been 
down from year earlier levels since March through 
July. In July, 1968, the latest month for which statis- 
tics are available, cumulative blood testings in the 
prior 8 months totaled 1,202 thousand compared with 
1,385 thousand at the same date in 1967. Most of the 
reduction has occurred in Ontario and Quebec, but 
this has been offset to some extent by a sharp rise of 
numbers in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Cumu- 
lative placements of pullet chicks in Canada for 
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broiler supply flocks in the six months prior to August 
31, 1965 were almost identical with placements in the 
same period of 1968. 

Imports of live and of processed chicken into 
Canada in the January to August period of 1968 
totaled about 4.0 million pounds, eviscerated basis, 
and were up from imports of 2.8 million pounds in 
the same period of 1967. Most of the increase was due 
to a sharp rise in the volume of live imports of heavy 
chicken for slaughter. 


Outlook 


Production of chicken in Canada in 1969 will likely 
increase about 20 to 30 million pounds from market- 
ings of 475 million pounds in 1968, up about 4 to 7 
per cent, considerably less than the annual average 
rate of increase of 10 per cent since 1963. The extent 
of the rise in chicken production will be determined 
mostly by the competitive supply of red meats, and 
especially of the supply of pork and pork products. 
Since Canadian hog marketings are forecast to re- 
main below year-earlier levels in the first half of 1969, 
the percentage rise of chicken production in the first 
half of 1969 is expected to exceed the gains in output 
in the last half of the year. 

Broiler chicken producer marketing boards are 
operating in all broiler producing provinces except 
Manitoba, Quebec and Newfoundland. Except for 
the producer boards in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, the other boards are using marketing 
quotas as a means of supply management. Asa result, 
the rate of industry growth may be somewhat less 
than has occurred in earlier years because producer 
price levels for chicken in board-controlled provinces 
will likely be slightly to moderately higher than would 
be the case without the use of supply restricting 
powers. The extent to which producer boards may 
raise prices by supply restriction is definitely limited 
by the prevalence of interprovincial and international 
competition in chicken, and to a lesser extent by in- 
ter-product competition between meats of various 
kinds. 


TURKEYS 
Situation 


Marketings of domestic turkeys at registered sta- 
tions in Canada will likely total about 184 million 
pounds in 1968, down 2 per cent from 188 million 
pounds marketed in 1967, and up 36 per cent from 
the annual average of 135 million pounds in 1961-65 
(Table 3). All of the small reduction in turkey market- 
ings in 1968 is expected to occur in the output of 
heavy turkeys while broiler turkey marketings (10 
pounds and under, eviscerated weight basis) are esti- 
mated to equal output of this class in 1967. 
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In the case of broiler turkeys, marketings in the 
first half of 1968 at 30.9 million pounds were down by 
4.4 million pounds or 12 per cent from the same 
period in 1967. This reduction represented a con- 
tinuation of the cutback in broiler turkey production 
that began in the spring of 1967. At that time, it be- 
came evident that turkeys and poultry meat in general 
were heading into a period of continental over- 
production and low prices. Live prices of No.1broiler 
turkeys at London fell to 20.3 cents per pound in 
May, 1967, but thereafter rose steadily to 23.0 in 
March, 1968, as a result of the cutback in production, 
and have remained at that level since March (Table 
7). Similar price patterns occurred at other live broiler 
turkey markets in Canada. 


Broiler turkey marketings rose above year earlier 
levels in July, 1968, and are expected to remain larger 
for the rest of this year. Broiler turkey marketings in 
this period are estimated to total 36.1 million pounds, 
up 4.1 million pounds, or 13 per cent, from the vol- 
ume of marketings in the same period of 1967. The 
upturn in broiler turkey production, as measured by 
placement of broiler poults, was quite sharp during 
July and August, due partly to expectations of a 
strong turkey market during the Christmas period 
(Table 1). Prior to that time, live broiler turkey prices 
could advance by 2-3 cents from current levels. 


Production of heavy turkeys in Canada in 1968 was 
cutback from 1967 levels by 8.4 per cent, according to 
reports from registered hatcheries in the cumulative 
totals of poults placed from January to July inclusive. 
This cutback was a reflection of the uncertainty 
resulting from poor turkey markets that prevailed in 
North America in the latter part of 1967 and the first 
half of 1968. In 1967, United States turkey produc- 
tion was extremely large, with markets in that country 
becoming very weak. As a result, turkey producers in 
the United States reduced poult placements of heavy 
breeds to 93 million in the January to July period of 
1968 from 113 million in the same period of 1967, a 
reduction of 18 per cent. Cold storage stocks of 
turkeys in the United States, which at January 1 were 
record large at 367 million pounds, were reduced 
rapidly during the following six months. During this 
period, turkey prices have strengthened considerably 
both in Canada and the United States. 

Marketings of heavy turkeys (over 10 pounds, 
eviscerated weight basis) at registered stations in 
Canada during the first half of 1968, although season- 
ally small at 18.8 million pounds, were up moderately 
from marketings in the same period of 1967. All of 
the increase was due to a sharp upturn in the off- 
season production of heavy toms (mostly in Ontario), 
partly because of the growing demand for further 
processed turkey products and the desire to utilize 


hatchery, growing and processing facilities more fully 
during the year. This upward trend in the first half 
of production of heavy toms is expected to continue 
in 1969. Most of the female poults hatched during this 
period are placed for broiler turkey production. 

In the second half of 1968, marketings of heavy 
hens (over 10 pounds and under 16 pounds) are esti- 
mated to total 33.6 million pounds compared with 
Canadian heavy hen marketings of 36.0 million 
pounds in the same period of 1967. In the same pe- 
riod, Canadian marketings of heavy toms (16 pounds 
and up) are estimated to total 64.7 million pounds 
compared with Canadian heavy tom marketings of 
69.6 million pounds in the same period last year. In 
total, heavy turkey marketings in the last half of 1968 
are estimated to total 98.2 million pounds compared 
with Canadian heavy turkey marketings of 105.7 mil- 
lion pounds in the same period of 1967, a reduction of 
TADeiCent. 

Practically all of the reduction in heavy turkey out- 
put in Canada in 1968 is expected to occur in Western 
Canada, according to statistics on poult placements 
during the January to July period. Poult placements 
for heavy turkey production in 1968 were reduced 
sharply from year ago levels in British Columbia and 
Saskatchewan. Reductions were moderate in Alberta 
and Manitoba while in Ontario and Quebec place- 
ments were almost equal with placements in the same 
period of 1967. 

During the second half of 1967, live turkey imports 
from the United States totaled 4.9 million pounds, 
eviscerated weight basis. Turkey prices were low in 
the U.S. at that time and most of these turkeys were 
imported to fill the deficiency in domestic supplies at 
prevailing prices in Canada. For example, of the total 
live imports of 289,000 head, about 173,000 were 
hens that went into consumer markets during the 
Holiday Season. This is indicated by cold storage 
stock levels of turkeys in that class at January 1, 1968 
which were down from the level of the previous year. 
Of the 116,000 imports of live toms, many of these 
ended in storage at January 1, but they were available 
to fill trade orders during the first half of 1968, and 
some were probably used for further processing. Cold 
storage stocks of heavy toms were moderately above 
prior year levels in this period, but so was domestic 
disappearance of turkeys of this class in the first half 
of 1968. 


Because of a cutback in heavy turkey production in 
Canada in 1968, imports in 1968 could exceed those 
of 1967. However, U.S. turkey prices are likely to rise 
prior to the heavy demand period in order to ration 
reduced prospective supplies among various users in 
that country. Although live heavy hen imports into 
Canada from the United States were substantial in 


August, it may become increasingly difficult to obtain 
additional turkeys at rising price levels expected in 
that country. As a result, live turkey prices in Canada 
during this period will be at or near an import basis in 
relation to U.S. price levels, and are expected to 
advance rather strongly prior to the Holiday Season. 


Outlook 


Projected demand for turkeys in Canada in 1969 
indicates the need of an increase of 10 to 20 million 
pounds from output levels in 1968 or by more than 
five per cent. The extent of the rise will depend much 
upon the 1968 fall market situation. If the demand 
and price situation is as strong as expected, cold 
storage stocks at January 1 will be below normal 
levels. That will boost confidence in the 1969 outlook, 
and will likely result in a continuation of the higher 
trend now evident in broiler turkey production. 
Heavy turkey production is also likely to rise in 1969, 
but what the percentage increase will be or should be 
will be more evident upon having the cold storage 
stocks statistics at January 1. The lower level of feed- 
ing costs in 1968, as compared with feed costs in 1967, 
are expected to prevail during 1969. 

The supply and price outlook for turkeys in the 
United States for 1969 is still rather vague, although 
production is likely to be up from 1968 output. Tur- 
key markets in the United States were over produced 
in 1967 and a similar situation occurred in 1961. 
Sharp cutbacks of production followed in 1962 and 
1968. On the basis of past experience from 1963 to 
1966, U.S. turkey production in 1969 will be about in 
line with market requirements in that country. 

The market demand for turkey in Canada in 1969 
will likely approximate 225 million pounds, evis- 
cerated basis. Growth in the demand for broiler 
weight turkeys will likely continue at a faster rate 
than the demand for heavies. 


EGGS 
Situation 


Egg marketings at registered stations by producers 
in Canada will likely total about 8.7 million cases in 
1968 compared with marketings of 8.5 million in 1967 
and average annual marketings of 7.3 million cases 
during 1961-65. This will represent a percentage in- 
crease in 1968 egg marketings of 2 per cent above 
deliveries in 1967 and up 19 per cent on the average 
annual marketings for 1961-65 (Table 11). The entire 
increase in 1968 egg production and marketings oc- 
curred during the first nine months of this year. 
Canadian egg production reached a cyclical peak 
during the 1967-68 winter season and has been declin- 
ing slowly but steadily since that time. 
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Egg marketings at registered stations in Canada in 
the second half of 1968 are expected to total 4.2 mil- 
lion cases, almost equal to egg marketings in the same 
period of 1967, but down both cyclically and season- 
ally from first half marketings of 4.5 million cases. In 
the last quarter of 1968, egg production and market- 
ings are likely to drop below year ago levels for the 
first time since December, 1966, when the upward 
phase in the current egg marketing cycle began. Be- 
cause of heavy production, the February 1967 to July 
1968 period was one of generally low egg prices. How- 
ever, since July 1968, egg prices have advanced rather 
sharply and are expected to remain at comparatively 
high levels during the rest of 1968 and throughout 
1969. 


The national cumulative weighted price to pro- 
ducers of Grade A Large in Canada for the 1967-68 
program year, which began October | and ends Sep- 
tember 30, will likely average about 33.7 cents per 
dozen, down 2.9 cents from the average level of 36.6 
cents in the 1966-67 program year, and 0.3 cents per 
dozen from the deficiency support level of 34 cents. 
The maximum quantities of Grades A Extra Large, 
Large and Mediums on which registered producers 
are eligible for payments in 1967-68 are 10,000 
dozens. 


Egg prices to Canadian producers during the first 
half of 1968 remained stable, but at a relatively low 
level. The weighted average price to producers for all 
grades marketed at registered stations averaged 26.9 
cents per dozen during January to June, 1968, down 
2.1 cents from average prices in the same period a 
year earlier. Prices began to rise sharply toward the 
latter part of July and have been climbing steadily 
since that time. For the week ending September 14, 
1968, the weighted price to producers for all grades in 
Canada was 37.5 cents, up 11.8 cents from the same 
date in 1967. 


Similar changes in the 1968 egg supply and price 
situation have occurred in both the United States and 
Canada. Although Canadian egg prices were relative- 
ly low during the period from January to July, shell 
egg imports from the United States continued to 
occur, but at a considerably reduced volume in rela- 
tion to the same period a year earlier. Shell egg im- 
ports to August 30, totaled 87,000 cases compared 
with imports of 177,000 cases in the same period of 
1967. Most of these originated from the United States 
during April and May, a large portion of which con- 
sisted of breaking stock rather than of table eggs. 
However, imports of table quality shell eggs from the 
United States increased during August and are likely 
to rise in volume from September to December, a 
period during which Canadian markets are expected 
to be short of requirements. 
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In spite of the larger supply of eggs in Canada in 
the first eight months of 1968, the volume of liquid 
egg production in registered stations in Canada at 
19.7 million pounds in this period was down by 17 
per cent from output of 23.8 million in the same 
period of 1967. Part of this was due to (1) a decline in 
imports of breaking stocks from the United States, 
(2) the stability of table quality shell egg prices be- 
cause of open market purchases by the Agricultural 
Products Board, and (3) to the high quality of egg 
marketings and the relative shortage of undergrade 
eggs during this period. Although egg marketings 
from January to August were up by 6.4 per cent, 
marketings of B’s were larger by only | per cent. 


Imports into Canada of frozen egg products in the 
first nine months of 1968 were very small. As a result, 
inventories of egg products in Canada at the present 
time are not unduly large, and much larger imports of 
either breaking stock and/or of egg products are ex- 
pected in the next several months. 


Placements of chicks from registered hatcheries in 
Canada for commercial layer replacement purposes 
fell below the year ago level in June 1967, and re- 
mained lower until July 1968 (Table 1). The twelve 
month, cumulative total of chicks placed to July 31, 
was 22.4 million compared with 25.7 million in the 
same period a year earlier, a reduction of 16 percent. 
Consequently, the size of the national laying flock in 
1969 is expected to be smaller than in 1968, but by 
something less than the indicated reduction in the 
supply of started pullets. Two factors will help to sup- 
port egg production in the rest of 1968 and in 1969. 


Firstly, the rate of layer culling in the first eight 
months of 1968 was sharply smaller than in the same 
period a year ago. This was indicated by domestic 
fowl marketings at registered stations in Canada of 
6.6 million head compared with deliveries of 7.2 mil- 
lion in the same period of 1967. There were reports of 
some producers having force molted layers last spring 
in anticipation of the strong egg market situations 
from July onward. Recycling of hens for further pro- 
duction will likely be more prevalent this fall than 
was the situation a year ago. 


Secondly, 3.6 million dual purpose mixed chicks of 
broiler breeding were placed on farms in Western 
Canada in the first half of 1968. In the hatchery re- 
ports of prior years, about 0.7 million of these dual 
purpose pullet placements were included in chicks 
placed for commercial egg production in Saskatch- 
ewan, and these are not included in 1968 commercial 
placements. In other provinces, they were reported as 
chicks placed for broiler production. The change in 
the method of reporting reflects more clearly the 
extent of placements for commercial egg production 


and for general family farm flock production in the 
Prairie Provinces. 


Outlook 


Canadian egg marketings at registered stations in 
1969 will likely total about 8.2 million cases, down 6 
per cent from total marketings in 1968. The pattern of 
seasonal distribution of egg marketings and prices 
in 1969 will likely resemble the 1966 pattern, except 
that egg production in the last half of 1969, could be 
comparatively larger and prices lower than was the 
situation in 1966 when a marked egg shortage oc- 
curred. Hatchery orders and placements of chicks 
during August were up from a year ago and this 
higher trend is expected to continue. Although the 
main hatching season is now past, and fall and winter 
placements are comparatively small, they will never- 
theless boost layer numbers and egg production in the 
later months of 1969 when supplies are likely to be 
relatively short (Table 8). 


The anticipated reduction in Canadian egg produc- 
tion in 1969 is expected to push average egg prices to 
a much higher level than in 1968, especially so until 
August. A similar outlook is forecast for the United 
States. Higher price levels in Canada will likely attract 
shell egg imports from the United States to a greater 
extent in 1969 than was the situation in 1968. Egg 
product imports from other countries are also likely 
to rise sharply in 1969. 


One of the main dangers in the 1969 egg market is 
that it may rise too much and encourage a too rapid 
expansion of egg production by 1970. Chick place- 
ments for egg production in 1969 should probably be 
about 24 million if egg production in 1970 is to be lim- 
ited to market requirements at remunerative egg 
prices to producers. However, Canadian egg pro- 
ducers will have to remain competitive with produc- 
tion and prices in the United States or risk a portion 
of their Canadian market to a larger volume of egg 
imports from that country. 


TABLE 1—CHICKS AND POULTS PLACED ON FARMS IN CANADA, BY MONTHS, 1965 TO 1967 


Jan Feb. Mar Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dee. Total 
thousand 
Egg Production 
Chicks 
‘1965eeeneme: TA C7AaE SI /mme2 CO lmRARS9 (a4 a7 82223 7a BO O25 950" 15076" 15089152599" 225768 
NS6GR as Tot 16637351613, 947 93,853) 12,516 46 lnieo42 er 14239 S85) ale 4640125890 25.065 
196 fe eae ,O1Q 18340 °2.977 © 4.287) 04.1914) 2.391- 9 1, 337" 1,188) «1,196. 1,246 15346) 1,325 | 24.851 
1968 3 tae wey Usevsi Wek acl  GarvrAb Sycuiltss: ery alesse keke 
Broiler chicks 
OOD MAresnier ie: 10,026 9,861 11,676 12,103 12,810 12,383 11,857 11,306 10,845 10,217 10,802 11,178 135,064 
HOGER duke. 11,357 11,363 13,004 13,769 14,698 13,859 13,243 12,956 12,052 11,983 11,690 12,992 152,966 
1 S18 fyectetee 2 ypamtertee 13,732 12,113 14,429 15,094 15,707 14,437 12,683 11,676 12,001 11,173 10,293 12,736 156,074 
(96Simet kee! 12,497 11,874 13,061 14,075 14,412 14,194 15,190 13,582 
Broiler weight 
Turkey Poults 
1965 oo) 544 573 684 548 603 Ws 797 AD 633 706 854 841 8,271 
NOG) awe ne 578 704 760 810 690 962 1,081 999 902 800 1,041 1,014 10,341 
ike sy At ee 881 745 TAA! 641 640 787 946 907 749 706 667 663 9,043 
WIGS uaa rhe 742 521 665 697 786 729 1,004 1,146 
Heavy weight 
Turkey poults 
TOGS ES aes ae 204 537 1,672 2,049 1,912 959 455 ike 36 57 93 134 8,221 
TIGOR fs ds 245 575% 1% 834") 25290) 3 2;,007. 972 495 105 62 61 36 184 8,866 
CIEY Ashe Reyne 354 (30 IGO2o) tel Oe 16740). le Oo 616 170 97 103 190 223 9,292 
T1908 ats a 239 687° 3 1"653 ) 2, 113) 1,600, +1, 006 509 323 


TABLE 2—PRODUCTION OF POULTRY MEAT IN CANADA, BY PROVINCE, 1956-60 TO 1968* 


Average Average 
1956-60 1961-65 1966 1967 1968» 


thousand pounds eviscerated weight basis 
CHICKEN AND FOWL 


Canada 4ie alas bee let hr ie) ae en eS 340,679 460,146 568,541 601 , 331 615,000 
PA Atee SLO NwEWHOl LISIENAO | cis She elatwllc oS SA Ri 6 Selb PE he Po PBi/ 1,239 1,021 943 1,000 
NOVatScotia tes See a ae PE ee 8,845 14,508 18,849 17,986 19,000 
New. BrunswiCke cues cole cas aeeSrn a eetaees 5esil5 5,721 9,593 10,418 12,000 
QUGBOC eet eee te oi rag ee Ce Sedo sth ee 74,622 146,303 198,747 215,531 220,000 
Ontario’ hes a Sn Se ee ee Be. 146,656 164,653 194,009 205,846 208 , 000 
Manito Dats petetce cats aon hae eee ects WA 24,296 26,383 31,709 32,506 35,000 
Saskatchewatisis <5 cescatese tiete: e SEE ey. eG eee Ee 22,676 22,580 20,928 23,765 24 ,000 
Alberta se’ f 85 cada & eek: bea ce ee SE ert ee 31,282 42,457 51,304 50,789 52,000 
British, Columbide eerie tole oe eee ree 24,754 36,302 42,381 43 ,547 45,000 
TURKEY 

Ganadat sac. eae shot oc Ue ne 2 eae ae 105,466 157,210 PIS OT. 207 ,639 205 ,000 
RrincovedwardalslanGaese ts ae earn te ee 294 168 125 95 

Nova:Scotiadwecaasy. te. abe serene. ee eee 961 894 1,161 1,650 2,000 
NewiABrunswickas mnie Pee. ee er ear i 719 574 1,797 1,909 2,000 
UCD CCH Pernt atte Ben tree cee meee Cy, 13,796 20 , 362 35,987 35,556 36,000 
Ontarion. <i Poe ee: Sere Sy. SES LE 36,966 71,090 108,538 100,506 104,000 
Manitoba Saris: eae oe Aeros ho ked, a 14,996 20,535 Aleses 19,849 18,000 
SaskatChe wale were sete ke ae oe 15,796 5283 12,898 10,751 10,000 
AlbOTta SE ie eee cy 2 Stel: SRE ee bad 14,325 17,216 16,977 19,391 18,000 
British: Columbians oe ee ee TONS 9,048 14,281 17,932 15,000 


2 Total production includes output not marketed through registered processing plants. 
b Preliminary estimate. 


TABLE 3—POULTRY MARKETINGS THROUGH REGISTERED PROCESSING PLANTS BY KINDS IN CANADA, 
1961-65 TO 19682 


Duck and 
Chicken Fowl Turkey Goose Total 
thousand pounds eviscerated weight basis 
Average 
1956-60 ees har penic oh pees Oi bas Spite yh ee 190,629 51,170 84,816 3,021 329 ,636 
NOG TSG OMe eee eee ar Mee a 316,860 37,550 134,739 S71 492,860 
so lola MOS Se ogee) ems em Oreos Lee ee. cern t Sheen 376,005 36,914 163,230 4,262 580,411 
1O6CSs*. Peeves. fecnack. bo,. eee eae hae 423,442 38,240 187,809 4,397 653 , 888 
NOG (eee yas tee one eke bie we eee ee 457,712 38,919 193,374 4,484 694,489 
1967 January to September 9................ 324,364 27,156 90 ,065 2,061 443 ,646 
1968 January to September 7................ 322,663 23 ,834 91,507 2,433 440 , 437 


a Includes live poultry imports for slaughter. 


TABLE 4—SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION OF POULTRY MEAT, CANADA, 1956-60 TO 1968 


Average Average 
1956-60 1961-65 1966 1967 1968: 


thousand pounds eviscerated weight basis 
CHICKEN AND FOWL 


Stocks at Januaryile ees fee eee 18,534 glee 17,896 24,350 23,053 
Productionbsen seetiye seyret Seale 340,679 460,146 568 , 541 601 , 331 615,000 
LIMO OnUS cere ant tae tit ee Cae eee 9,086 6,846 10,013 10,342 11,000 
otal Supply s.44/%. 2: Ae Seas eee 368 , 299 484,144 596 , 450 636 ,023 649,053 
Exports ce aen8: he pe tee err 8 tas hor ae 284 771 808 361 — 

SOCKS at DOCG tec re ere ee 18,992 17,756 24 , 350 PX AVS} 20,000 
Domestic disappareance.................... 349 ,023 465,617 57 292 612,609 629 ,053 

TURKEY 

StOCKS TAL UA U AN Vin pierce ret ere aerate 13,388 19,216 24,736 30,296 30,788 
Producti ore’ eax Oe ee eee 105,466 OTe O Paley PAL 207 ,639 205 ,000 
lmportsivc-onen teh te ys cee ee bie ee ee 5et15 4,106 255 6,142 4,000 
MOtalSUDDIY so acc aes oe cee a eet ears 123,969 180,532 238,118 244,077 239,788 
EEXDOUTS 2 eRe 8 reese Oe ot een eee 20 248 1,062 65 — 

Stocksiat, December/31 ice. aa. ee 13,664 22,048 30, 296 30,788 20,000 
Domestic disappearance.................... 110,285 158 , 236 206 , 760 213,224 219,788 


a Estimated, except for stocks at January 1, 1968. 
> Total production includes output not marketed through processing plants. 


TABLE 5—BROILERS: MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES PAID TO PRODUCERS FOR LIVE BROILERS AT TORONTO, 
1956 TO 1968 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Average 


cents per pound 


Average 
1950-00 sean nO Omi meno. O21 Seen lou Ook omne OG. 2 2064) 18-6. i727) (7. 5mmieso 20.2 
Average 
1OG IB ghee: 7/ate) 18.5 18.1 17.4 16.9 17.8 19.0 West 7/ Wraw) 17.6 17.4 18.1 17.9 
NOGOSH ieee AUG Piel 262 Bile’ Bouse 2035 Wes BOs  Boncy eee Aadays woe Bone 
9G fone eee Weil Ws 200 200 OB We Is Wss WPsO Wee Oss Bors We oe 
1968 eee Vaiss 40) Aoi Boneh 2.0 .eleil Bhs Ble Bie 


« Under 4 pounds prior to 1963; under 5 pounds 1963 to date. 


TABLE 6—LIGHT FOWL: MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES PAID TO PRODUCERS FOR LIVE No. 1 AT TORONTO, 
1956-60 TO 1968 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Average 


cents per pound 


Average 
1956-602....... 14 3ON (4.39 alos oO. Ome Slum (45) 454 1 ScOns Osis alli plea czue mali evmuel S27. 
Average 
1961-65........ 9.5 9.4 O68} 10s IOs Woes Wosey Wes) — dd.i 9.4 9.6 10.0 10.0 
NOGO Re a warede: WOse “A @)  Ba@ wileietee IY iat” TIS Rey malate aay OR Sah ORS eee 
UC Yee a eeeeane es 10597 1 1eOpe eit) nlORS 9.2 8.2 6.5 5.5 ae Mee Oe UGE 8.5 
19GB eres 7.5 7.5 8.2 sicZh 1020) l@skr 1M 9.5 9.5 
SRS SR I IIA I TD TCLS TE OE NB LL DS TL IES TO SS NS WOR TSG ES REESE TSTE Ft IS EV NE EOE IS VED POET, TELE 


« Under 4 pounds prior to 1962; under 5 pounds 1962 to date. 


TABLE 7—TURKEYS: MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES PAID TO PRODUCERS FOR LIVE No. 1 AT LONDON, ONTARIO, 
1958* TO 1968 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Average 


cents per pound 


Under 12 pounds» 


Average 
1906-00 enero S06 Zs PE ZOD SOKO «ZOO  Bdes> 2Bsb. BSsOn ue a2) SOS 2082 
1961-65 eee ee 232 eo OC OTG, Blt 4 EO One C Oe red On e404. = 2456 ee 2b 24.6 24.1 
IGG stir os aed. 24.0 mee Olea OLS tO OC OMCC CONE ell Papas Per) AO Bsi0) BPS Bie 
MOG Frcree ica tase O2al 22a Ailey AMeey vss Bs) Bale@ Bahai Papa | 2259) 822.6 ee. Ou rell.0 
96GB eee Pipies. Pad 8) PSA) PRY) PAO) ABA) PBEO | R00 
Over 12 and under 20 pounds:« 
Average 
1958-60 eee... SOS5 ESOC mms Il 1/e 4. OES COCO ME OL Omnn Ot CEO NC MEO Ole SO Ol nrS 4 OOO 
1961-65) sone PIG Cees Ciro. Medes: WPL. 25 OCA Oi CAs OL GeO sO RC Lie OI io (AMO 
SOG ese ee ae cans Pxsrate) 27/5 Pz ley BE Ge ettbay AEN Ri Dette EBT (0) Play Ash 27/52 Pee 
NOG7iee ee ers Pag LD ce PR oly seem D) ee PD eS) PRB ic5 Ore oe aA Vase ey 835 PX Wh Oe se PRE bes SN A Wes a af 2A0 7 Cf 
19 GS ie eetepa sxe ws Pp oy PAO! WABCO) Ay ee aloy Pele) Ae ee Al a DOR, 
20 pounds and over 
Average 
Tose.b0 se B79 289%8520.3 3016" 30.0 —28-Gnin28.Gaeney.2 24:89 24.8. 25,8, 26.8 “207%9 
1961-65......2 BAt9) | OG MEIN 25 9) 25en 26.2  B6u9W25.4* 2315. 193:6- 23.1." 23.5 Loans 
TORG ue. 2. 96:0. 26751825.6 25eGi™ 25.6 95:8"). 24.8-) 93.0 23,0. - 23:0 23:4 23.7 o4n7 
aa 25.9 26-6316 26.8 ‘2one™ 26.3 26.2") 94/4-. +02) 0i 723.0: »-23:0° 23.0003-0' Wodre 
TOGB eee pine ane Reiatss ASV el) ASO RRA Sic) Ai) Pei) Ae 
La I ET ITE TDI IE PTR SP ES EIS IN OED E A P KD EE PEEL RE PET ENN NTL SW SEIS SES EER TERRE ER INT EG NEED ESI SED CPE TRS UR te ES ESSER PN SSE OPES STN TE (COM |S 


» Prices not available prior to 1958. 
b Under 10 pounds prior to 1963. 
e Over 10 and under 20 pounds prior to 1963. 
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TABLE 8—EGG TYPE CHICK PLACEMENTS IN CANADA, WESTERN CANADA, AND EASTERN CANADA, BY 


QUARTERS, 1964 TO 1968 


1964 1965 1966 1967 1968+ 
PRP sry scl hse vr=arv sR SP rennet ES OO 
millions 
Canada 
January. fOr MIAICH asa aie a tcatecre cs bn oe ie 7.8 5.4 632 6.4 5.4 
April to Sune Seek.) tae cle conine od ote erstoc® 12.4 10.8 10.3 10.8 9.4 
JUlysto. SepteMmDe ete sw eras ease ees 2.8 SB) 4.2 Sho7f 4.2 
October-to:DecembDetnec mes ten eee 3.0 3.4 4.4 3.9 
Total! yeaa ai: Geena. teats oR 26.0 22.8 25.1 24.8 
Western Canada 
AIAG COMVIAN Chrono rgere enttertecetetruraser eerie lage Sie! Paes! 2.6 Pet ae 
AD iil to SUN Ohne te ce cee Rope etn 6.2 5x5 5.2 Baie 4.3 
Julystonseptembensrmare.. sarin ane ees 0.9 0.9 1.4 thee ese} 
October touDecember.. |. 2 ose ae eee 1.0 1.2 1.4 as 
pOtaAVGA RG Ay aie one ere Peet erie 11.4 9.9 10.6 10.4 
Eastern Canada 
Jana vatOuVl acheter eerie tie are ae 4.5 Sit 3.0 Sil, See 
ADIN itOcWUN@  aeaeic ev onree-aeeerat a ipheharnten eee: 6.2 Bas? ral 50 Lae 
July torSeptember cue tr. oeee hehe ees 1.9 22583 Poets: a0 269 
OctoberctorDece mile teaesauaceaseae see 2.0 252 3.0 2.6 
otalivear ves hice Citic: Wee eee eee: 14.6 12.9 14.5 14.4 
(EE Se SS NS aS EN SENS TSE BS NL DP BO LEAS EDI BE A TE TT OSE ST CN SS 


a Estimated for September. 


TABLE 9—EGGS: PRODUCTION IN CANADA, BY PROVINCE, 1956-60 TO 1968 


Average Average 
1956-60 1961-65 1966 1967 1968: 
thousand dozen 

Ganmadarssa ye thntda thee, Wie SEIS cod Nhe eto e eemreye 432,976 430,549 416,803 442,176 450 ,000 
Rrincesedwardrlslandiay ne aerate te 5,248 4,062 3,176 3,055 3,000 
NOVaySCOtla seer etter run ant ysis ieee arate eee Mee 18,380 18,453 19,854 Sor 20,000 
New BruniswiCck ete 7,838 9,145 8,745 8,338 8,000 
OQUC DEC is Aap Beata ec eerie 57 Sere ote ec 61,444 70,469 74,497 78 , 962 76,000 
OntaniOns nce ie aaa ice ke ite ce 180,732 175,931 158,156 169,324 179,000 
Mi aito baer rrtc sre See et ei cn oie sd ae eee ee Me 36,674 39,172 42,836 48,645 50,000 
SaskatchOwais <1 eros sec timers teen eee Ren 39,818 29,079 22,330 20,972 18,000 
PNA 9 Wipe ution te, SUP aL Ue Hari tet 08 ANE er abet EOL chy hia tae 46,811 38,785 38,715 39,309 38,000 
British Columbiasse oc cee ee ae eee 36,031 45,453 48,494 54,814 58 ,000 


a Preliminary estimate. 


TABLE 10—EGGS SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION, CANADA, 1956-60 TO 1968 


Average 

1956-60 
Stocksrat Wanuary Weve. see clamor rane tery te 8,196 
MOtalypLOGUCTION a peycntae ose on etre er eer eae 432,976 
VIMD ONES By seals ca. ote gOS ons Paccahet ea GARI Ue se SUR are 2,476 
Motalssupply 4m... 8 es. os Bes | akin ea oe 443 , 648 
EXpOnESh AY grin. Ok Fe i RR CEI oo UR ete 14,759 
Usedaforihatching 4%... cee Hee. > ee an 14,139 
Stocksiat. December 31i..0-. -.28 wees one a 8,154 
AppaenuUSe. aS. { O00 is. socieaeiae ere es  e 406 , 596 


« Estimated, except for stocks at January 1, 1968. 
> Includes eggs for hatching. 
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Average 
1961-65 


414,527 


1966 


thousand dozen 


5,490 
416,803 
17,734 
440 ,027 
1,070 
23,295 
4,590 
411,072 


442 , 830 


TABLE 11—EGGS: COMMERCIAL MOVEMENT, 1956 TO 1968 


Receipts Inspected Inspected Frozen in Movement 
at registered for shell egg Registered to consumer 
stations exports imports Plants outlets» 


thousand cases of 30 dozen 


Average 
TS56-CO Nee ome riaat a ten belie” los tet. hae 6,797 348 19 559 5,909 
NOGICOD MT ewice aac Lie hes cnet are 7,303 58 79 530 6,794 
1 OGOR Aca tren b eth ed AEE Partie hed, Ae et SER is TaOot 6 257 468 7,318 
NOG (AP yS RE de, RC ALE TEES. Le eTaa See ate BS, 8,509 = 300 770 8,038 
1967 January to September 9................ 5,865 a 179 621 5,423 
1968 January to September 7................ 6,236 1 94 525 5,804 


« Does not include eggs for hatching. 
» Adjusted for change in storage stocks. 


TABLE 12—-AVERAGE WEIGHTED EGG PRICES TO PRODUCERS FOR CANADA GRADE A, LARGE SIZE, 
1962-63 TO 1967-68 


Last week of the month Cumulative from October 1 


1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 


cents per dozen cents per dozen 
October 37.8 44.3 32.4 50.7 50.4 35.0 42.7 47.0 30.9 50.0 50.4 35.4 
November 46.8 37.9 265%, 5137 50.3 Soae 43.6 43.3 30.2 49.1 50.2 34.5 
December 33.8 32.4 29.0 42.6 45.2 S32 40.0 40.4 29.8 48.6 49.7 34.2 
January 28.4 30.3 21.8 34.4 34.9 29.1 37.0 37.8 24.9 44.8 46.8 So as 
February SVhofl Sint 25.8 Olek 32.8 29.5 36.0 36.0 27.2 43.2 43.9 32.5 
March 34.8 28.9 a 43.5 3062 32.50 36.4 35.0 20 42.6 41.8 32.2 
April 33.7 26.9 29.4 43.2 32.8 31.9 36.4 33.9 27.4 42.7 40.6 S282 
May 32.2 23.1 28.8 30.6 29.7 30.1 35.9 32.4 PET 42.1 39.3 32.0 
June 30.8 25.9 29.2 34.8 28.1 30.2 35.5 Sts7: Dipal, 41.2 38.1 ale 
July 39.1 30.2 S2a2 44.4 Boot 35.9 35.6 Silico 28.0 41.0 37.0 Siro 
August 41.6 38.8 39.6 50.8 35.0 42.0 36.0 S137 28.8 41.7 36.9 32.6 
September 50.1 30.7 47.3 50.2 36.6 48.5 36.8 32.0 297 42.4 36.7 3320 


TABLE 13—EGGS: MONTHLY WEIGHTED AVERAGE PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS FOR ALL GRADES OF EGGS 
AT REGISTERED STATIONS, CANADA, 1956 TO 1968 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Average 


cents per dozen 


Average 
1956-60........ POLO M20.3n tas somos ONES. kgs 30.51 634.5ic7 3539") 86s SSG. Ga 33tO% POs S2t2 
1961-65203 4 2D See Os Sh COL Om OSE O 520i) 2OnSuiEc Oe Olen oO al pear OO. Onn eO7., Oils OOre euro 1 sO) 1LS0k5 
NSCG SR ieee 32.0 34.0 37.6 41.4 36.5 32.1 34.8 44.2 45.0 45.4 46.1 44.9 39.4 
ARS ISV Ar Ma Meohae Sigs) | Easy (22a) “BEE EDI eek” PERG “Gish PIS es Sy Tea Wats! 
19GSire ee eee 20.0% 2069 m e191 26.0 20.0) 20.0) oo. Tooed | 40.2 


FRUITS, VEGETABLES, HONEY AND MAPLE PRODUCTS 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Developments and Trends 


There have been continuing developments in the 
production and marketing of the thirty-one major 
fruit and vegetable crops during the past year. The 
introduction of sophisticated methods and techniques 
using computers increased research productivity, par- 
ticularly in the selection of new plant strains. Better 
yields resulted from an increased use of new varieties 
and improved cultural practices. To date, major plant 
breeding programs for peaches at Harrow included 
two hardy, size controlling rootstocks and a series of 
fifteen new selections of peaches and nectarines. This 
includes breeding materials which with further re- 
search and testing are expected to have exceptional 
winter hardiness. New growth regulators have 
improved the rate of flow and condition of fruit en 
route to storage or the market. 

There was increasing use of mechanical harvesting 
of crops grown for processing purposes. Considerable 
experimental work took place in southwestern Onta- 
rio on mechanical harvesters for tomatoes. Progress 
is dependent upon the development of varieties of 
tomatoes whose characteristics of texture and uni- 
formity of maturity are suitable. Improvements in the 
mechanical harvesting of cucumbers continued. Vari- 
ous fruit crops are now being harvested with mechan- 
ical assistance, and research in this area is continuing. 

The condition and marketing period of fruit was 
improved and extended by the greater number and 
use of controlled atmosphere (CA) storages. Experi- 
mental vegetable storage of this type is being studied. 

The increased use and development of bulk han- 
dling for tomatoes, apples and peaches contributed to 
lower costs. Containerized shipments are being devel- 
oped to provide “door to door” delivery thus avoiding 
damage and pilferage encountered in the numerous 
handlings of smaller containers. Limited container- 
ized shipments took place this fall through recently 
constructed facilities in Montreal. One shipping line 
built a boat for this purpose and is cooperating with 
Ontario exporters in the experimental shipment of 
apples to Britain. 

In view of the greater availability of facilities for 
bulk movement of produce and the obvious advan- 
tages of this method of handling, it may be advisable 
for all segments of the industry, governmental and 
commercial, to reappraise regulations and procedures 
controlling interprovincial and international shipping 
of field run or loosely graded fruit and vegetables. 
This type of movement is currently allowed only if the 
produce meets minimum grade standards. There is a 
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growing feeling in the industry that grading to mini- 
mum standards accomplishes little when the product 
is to be regraded and packed at destination. 

The Merchandising, Licensing and Arbitration 
Regulations covering fresh fruit and vegetables, for- 
merly effective under the Fruit, Vegetables and Honey 
Act, were extensively revised and promulgated under 
the Canada Agricultural Products Standards Act in 
December 1967. The Interprovincial Trade Regula- 
tions under the Canada Agricultural Products Stand- 
ards Act were amended to provide compulsory 
inspection in Quebec for interprovincial and interna- 
tional trade for the following products: apples, blue- 
berries, carrots, lettuce, onions, potatoes and 
rutabagas. 

Freeze-dry processing techniques were investigated 
for extension to more fruit and vegetables. In labora- 
tory tests, a color comparator for the grading of 
tomatoes for processing was developed and proved to 
be five times faster than electronic equipment. 


APPLES 


Situation 1967-68 


Apple production in 1967 was a record 1,102 mil- 
lion pounds, 18 per cent more than the previous year’s 
crop. Consumption of apples in Canada has been 
rising slowly. About 65 per cent of production goes to 
the fresh market. The volume of apples for processing 
has been increasing annually and now accounts for 
roughly 35 per cent of production. In Nova Scotia, 
nearly 70 per cent of the crop is processed, with de- 
creasing proportions for Ontario and British Colum- 
bia, and with Quebec processing only 15 per cent. 

Tha major use of apples in processing has been 
apple juice and its production has been rising over the 
years. Exports of apple juice have gone up more than 
414 times in the past 2 years compared with the 
average of 1961-65. Domestic consumption between 
1961-65 and 1967-68 increased 32 per cent. Canned 
apples, including solid pack, sauce and pie filling 
have also increased. Apple sauce production has al- 
most doubled from an average of 12,438,000 pounds 
in 1956-60 to 23,160,000 pounds in 1967-68. Domes- 
tic consumption has been rising and takes the bulk of 
production. Exports of canned apples, which had 
been increasing in recent years, declined last year and 
accounted for about one-sixth of canned apple prod- 
ucts. Britain has been the main market for Canadian 
exports of solid pack canned apples. 

Exports of fresh apples account for 15 per cent of 
production in Canada, although in some areas, par- 


ticularly British Columbia, exports are larger. Ship- 
ments increased rather sharply during 1967-68 to 169 
million pounds from 137 million pounds in the previ- 
ous year. The major export markets for fresh apples 
are the United States and Britain. Sweden, Denmark 
and Ireland rank next in importance but account for 
only a small portion. 

There was a substantial decline in the export of 
apples to Britain in 1966-67 and 1967-68. Canada’s 
share of the British market for imported apples de- 
clined to 6.9 per cent compared to the previous five 
year average (1961-65) of about 10 per cent. Exports 
to Britain, from both Canada and the United States, 
were about forty per cent below those of 1965-66, 
while French exports increased five-fold and Italian 
sales by one-half during the same period. France has 
become an important supplier to Britain and has 
taken a growing share of the total import quota. A 
decrease in Britain’s 1967 harvest resulted in a sub- 
stantial increase in the quota for non-sterling sup- 
pliers. However, the announcement of it came too 
late to be of real benefit to Canadian exporters. 

Canada’s exports of solid pack canned apples to 
Britain doubled between 1965 and 1967 but those of 
Australia, New Zealand and Japan increased at an 
even greater rate. During the first six months of 1968, 
Canadian exports were slightly below the previous 
year, and Canada ranked third amongst suppliers 
after Japan and Italy. 

Although supplies of Canadian apples were abun- 
dant during 1967-68, domestic demand was good. 
Wholesale to retail prices of Ontario Fancy McIntosh, 
at Toronto, averaged $3.86 compared with $3.45 per 
bushel during the previous year. 


Production 1968 


Apple production for 1968 is estimated at 909 mil- 
lion pounds, 18 per cent less than the record crop of 
1,102 million pounds in 1967, 3 per cent less than 1966 
and about the same as the five year average produc- 
tion of 1961-65. Early forecasts indicate a decline in 
all the apple producing provinces during 1968. Que- 
bec, which had a record crop of 351 million pounds 
last year (with a large windfall included), will have 
only 260 million pounds in 1968. Nova Scotia’s pro- 
duction will decline to 113 million pounds from 157 
million pounds in 1967. Apple production in B.C. is 
estimated at 262 million pounds for 1968 compared 
with 302 million pounds last year. In Ontario, apple 
production is estimated at 252 million pounds com- 
pared with 267 million pounds for the previous year. 
New Brunswick will also show a small decline. 

In the United States, the 1968 crop is expected to be 
about 5.4 billion pounds, equal to last year’s produc- 
tion but 8 per cent below the average of 1962-66. The 


total North American crop will be about 6.3 billion 
pounds compared with 6.5 billion pounds last year, 
or 200 million pounds less than last year. The 
Michigan crop is likely to be a little smaller as well as 
that for Washington which is estimated at 1,000 mil- 
lion pounds compared with 1,240 million last year. In 
California apple prospects are much better than the 
poor showing of 1967, and the crop is expected to be 
up two-thirds from 1967, 14 per cent above average. 

Production in France for 1968 is estimated at 3.6 
billion pounds, 15 per cent more than last year’s 3.1 
billion. In West Germany the apple crop is 3 billion 
pounds, down 40 per cent from last year’s 5 billion 
pounds. Italy’s production is estimated at 4.3 billion 
pounds, up 4.3 per cent from last year. Netherlands 
and Belgium show declines of 30.4 and 37.5 per cent, 
respectively, from last year’s production. Total 
E.E.C. production is estimated at 12.7 billion pounds, 
down 18 per cent from 1967. Apple production for 
England and Wales was estimated at 453 million 
pounds, up 6 per cent from the poor crop of last year 
but still below average. Subsequent storm damage 
will likely reduce this estimate. 


Outlook 


It is anticipated that the lower level of apple pro- 
duction in North America will, probably, result in 
slightly higher prices compared with last year. Do- 
mestic consumption of apples in processed form, such 
as juice, sauce and other products, is likely to increase 
further. 

It is expected that the smaller 1968 crop in the 
E.E.C. will reduce the pressure on the British market 
from European suppliers. Canadian exporters of both 
fresh and processed apples are apprehensive that the 
devaluation of the pound sterling may discourage 
British importers from buying Canadian apples this 
season. However, it is not possible to assess this factor 
until contracts are negotiated. 

The disposition of fresh apples in North America 
looks good due to the small crop in Canada and the 
United States. The below average U.S. crop, espe- 
cially in the State of Washington, should result in a 
continuation of the strong demand for apple imports 
from British Columbia. The smaller crop in Michigan 
should also result in increased sales of Canadian 
apples to the United States. We may still sell some 
apples to Scandinavia and other normal markets but 
sales to Britain look poor. 


OTHER FRUIT 
Situation 


Estimated Canadian production of other fruit, 
with some exceptions, was smaller in 1968 than in 
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1967. Total cherry production was down by about a 
third, from 49.4 million pounds to about 33.8 million 
pounds. Sour cherry production, which had shown a 
marked increase in 1967 in Ontario, declined by 35 
per cent in 1968. A decline in blueberry production is 
likely, although estimates for British Columbia, 
Ontario and Quebec have not yet been received. The 
production of plums and prunes, however, is esti- 
mated 15 per cent higher this year. Peach production 
for Ontario was estimated at 194.6 million pounds, 
which is 54 per cent higher than last year’s low pro- 
duction. Apricot production in British Columbia was 
estimated at 8.5 million pounds, an increase of more 
than 28 per cent. 

The United States demand for fresh bluberries 
could not be satisfied because of the short crop in 
Quebec and the Maritimes. Imports of most fresh 
fruit remained relatively constant, however, imports 
of fresh pears, peaches and apricots declined rather 
substantially during 1967-68. The demand for fresh 
fruit on the domestic market remained at fairly 
constant levels. The smaller fruit crop tended to exert 
some upward pressure on strong prices. 


Outlook 


The small peach crop in British Columbia and a 
heavy demand by the fresh market ona below average 
Ontario crop will result in a small domestic pack. 
Domestic supplies of canned peaches and pears have 
not been sufficient to meet requirements, so imports 
are likely to remain about the same as previous years. 

The British market is providing a growing export 
outlet for canned sour cherries. With the reduced crop 
of this variety in Ontario, and below-average produc- 
tion in the United States, despite an increase over the 
poor 1967 crop, it should be possible this season to 
move all exportable supplies of canned cherries to 
Britain, West Germany and other markets. 


POTATOES 
Situation 1967-68 


The 1967 potato crop was 4,600 million pounds, 
a reduction of 14.6 per cent compared with 
the previous year’s crop and 1.5 per cent above the 
1961-65 average. The main outlet of the crop was the 
domestic fresh market, representing about 53 per cent 
of the total. Although no final information for 
1967-68 is available, it is estimated that 16 per cent of 
the crop went to processors. Exports, of which almost 
72 per cent consisted of certified seed potatoes, were 
5.4 per cent of he crop. Seed for the 1968 crop took 
6.2 per cent and shrinkage the balance. Consumption 
of fresh potatoes dropped slightly but remained 
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above the five year average. The provincial share of 
the 1967 potato crop was as follows: P.E.I. 20.5 per 
cent; Nova Scotia 1.4; New Brunswick 26.9; Quebec 
16.9; Ontario 15.7; Manitoba 6.2; Saskatchewan 1.2; 
Alberta 6.8 and British Columbia 4.4 per cent. Com- 
paring the 1967 crop with the 1961-65 average, 
Ontario and Quebec’s shares decreased by 2.8 and 
5.6 per cent, respectively, while P.E.I., New Bruns- 
wick and Manitoba increased by 3.5, 3.2 and 1.6 per 
cent. 

Data on the pack of processed potato products are 
no longer available. Previous trends and observed 
changes in demand for processed potatoes suggest an 
increased production of canned, frozen, chips and 
pre-peeled and cut potatoes. 

The volume of potato imports during 1967-68 crop 
year amounted to 226.6 million pounds, the second 
highest since 1956.On the other hand, the export 
of both table stock and certified seed potatoes 
was one of the lowest on record. This substantial 
change was largely a consequence of the exceptionally 
large crop in the United States. 

Reduction in the crop resulted in some increase in 
market prices from the previous year but prices re- 
mained below the 1961-65 average. New Brunswick 
potatoes on the Montreal market averaged $2.56 per 
hundred pounds for the 1967 crop, compared with 
$2.93 average for the 1961-65 period. P.E.I. potatoes 
in the Toronto market averaged $3.18 while the 
1961-65 average was $3.44. The then current level of 
returns to producers was at a ten year low. Prelimi- 
nary estimates indicated the average returns to potato 
growers were $1.71 per hundred pounds, compared 
with $1.98 for the 1958-67 average. 

Federal assistance in the form of acreage payments 
was given all growers by action of the Agricultural 
Stabilization Board. A payment of $25.00 per eligible 
acre up toa maximum of $400.00 per grower based 
on the 1967 crop, was made. 

The large 1967 United States crop resulted in low 
prices in that country which had a similar effect on 
Canadian prices. However, in the winter of 1968 the 
United States Department of Agriculture embarked 
on a support program which accounted for 1,470 
million pounds. This action eventually resulted in 
a firming of prices in both Canada and the United 
States. 

During the past season, the greatest acreage of cer- 
tified seed potatoes was grown since the inception of 
the scheme in 1915. Some 95,000 acres, slightly 
higher than last year, were entered for inspection. 
New regulations will convert the seed potato certifica- 
tion scheme into an elite seed potato improvement 
and certification program. 

Exports of canned whole potatoes to Britain ex- 
ceeded one million pounds weight in the first six 


months of 1968, which ranked Canada as third lead- 
ing supplier to that market. Italy is the principal 
competitor. 


Production 1968 


Current estimates indicate a reduction of 2 per cent 
in the 1968 potato crop compared with last year. 
Both a reduction in acreage and lower yields contrib- 
uted to this drop in production. The planted acreage 
for 1968 is estimated at 4.4 per cent above 1961-65 
average and production is forecast at 4,580 million 
pounds, 0.4 per cent below the 1961-65 average. 
Early forecasts indicate reduced crops in the 
provinces of P.E.I., Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Larger crops than last 
year are expected in Quebec, Ontario, Alberta and 
British Columbia. The largest drop in production is 
anticipated in New Brunswick, down 21.5 per cent 
from last year. Quebec is expecting about 15 per cent 
above the 1967 crop and 0.5 per cent above the 
1961-65 average. This increase is a consequence of an 
expected yield per acre of 131.2 hundred pounds or 
17 per cent larger than in 1967. 

United States production of fall potatoes is fore- 
cast at 21,050 million pounds, 9 per cent below 
the 1967 crop. Acreage and expected yield per acre 
are also below a year earlier. In the eastern States, the 
reduction in the fall crop is estimated to be 8 per cent, 
while in the central and western States, declines of 4.3 
and 11.6 per cent respectively are expected. The situa- 
tion in Washington State however was different. As a 
result of the intense development of the Columbia 
River Basin, production rose from 590 million 
pounds in 1963 to 1,550 in 1968, or 149 per cent 
of the 1963-67 average. Fall production was 4 per 
cent greater than the previous year. The practice of 
stripping the larger size potatoes from the U.S. one 
Size A grade permits them to be sold at premium 
prices as “bakers” and the remaining smaller pota- 
toes, “strippers’’, to be sold at much lower prices. 
These are potatoes that meet minimum Canadian 
import requirements. The increasing import of these 
“stripper” potatoes at low prices into Western 
Canada had a very depressing effect on sales of 
Canadian potatoes. By mid-September a value for 
duty was imposed on potatoes entering Western 
Canada. 


Outlook 


The expected reduction in the volume of the crop in 
North America will most likely lead to a further in- 
crease in market prices for fresh potatoes in Canada. 
Based upon the reduced September forecast for the 
fall potato crop in the United States, an increase in 
shipments of table stock to that country can be ex- 


pected. It is not known where export opportunities 
for Canadian table potatoes may appear in overseas 
countries, as a result of any decrease in local crops 
which may develop in those countries. 

The expected reduction in this year’s United States 
fall crop should also create a larger market in the 
United States for Canadian seed potatoes than 
existed last season. Exports to Argentina, Venezuela, 
Cuba, Greece, Italy and the West Indies are expected 
to be comparable with those of the past season, but 
the exchange problems being experienced by Uruguay 
may interfere with sales to that market. A seed potato 
mission from Roumania was sponsored by the Fed- 
eral Government in 1968. It is possible that Rouma- 
nia will be added to the list of newly developed 
export markets for certified seed. 


OTHER VEGETABLES 


Situation 1967-68 


There were no 1968 data available for the vegetable 
crop for fresh table use. Estimates of commercial 
acreage for vegetables planted in 1967 however 
showed an increase of 4 per cent from the previous 
year. All the provinces except Alberta showed an up- 
ward trend. The largest increase was for fresh beans, 
99.3 per cent more than in 1966. The production of 
fresh beans, however, was lower than in 1966, the 
increased acres being offset by a sharp drop in yield. 
Increases in production over 1966 were: cauliflower 
14.1 per cent; cucumber 15.5; lettuce 17.1; tomatoes 
for processing 15.9; tomatoes for the fresh market 
20.2; and turnips 12.0 per cent. 

The contracted acreage of processing beans and 
tomatoes for 1968 was reduced. The acreage for 
canning beans declined 28.6 per cent from 1967 while 
that of beans for freezing dropped 21.4 per cent. The 
1968 acreage for processing tomatoes was 23,140 
acres or 9.8 per cent lower than in 1967. The acreage 
of processing spinach and Brussels sprouts also 
dropped slightly. The acreage of the remainder of 
vegetables planted for processing showed an increase 
over 1967. 

The production of canned tomatoes and tomato 
juice in 1967 increased considerably over the previous 
year. There were also increases in canned mush- 
rooms, green beans and frozen vegetables. Other pro- 
cessed vegetables showed decreases. 

In 1967-68 there was an increase in the imports of 
all vegetables except cucumbers, tomatoes, canned 
corn, canned tomatoes, tomato juice and tomato 
paste, pulp and puree. Commodities showing upward 
trends in exports were tomatoes, rutabagas, canned 
corn, canned peas and frozen vegetables. Both total 
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exports and exports to Britain of dry onions declined 
last season from the previous year. Exports of ruta- 
bagas to the United States increased substantially. 
The statistics of the movement of frozen vegetables 
other than french fry potatoes to the dominant mar- 
ket, Britain, in the first half of 1968, suggest that 
frozen peas have been most affected by devaluation. 
This was expected by Canadian exporters on the 
grounds that British domestic production of this 
vegetable can be increased fairly readily. Exports of 
canned whole kernel corn and canned green beans to 
Britain continue to grow. Canned tomato juice ex- 
ports to Britain showed an increase in the first half of 
1968. To date, we have no statistical evidence that 
sterling devaluation in Britain seriously affected the 
volume of processed exports, although processors 
may have had to adjust prices. For 1968, a good crop 
of onions and carrots is expected and, at least the 
same level of production for all the other vegetables. 


Outlook 


Recent reports of crop conditions in Britain point 
to a substantial short fall in the pea crop, due to 
weather conditions which could result in increased 
exports. 

The large 1968 Canadian crop of quality onions 
and carrots will require increased efforts to export 
surplus quantities. Reduced domestic prices for these 
products are already in evidence and will likely con- 
tinue into 1969. The market for canned wax beans in 
West Germany will likely decline because of increas- 
ing production within the E.E.C. and the elimination 
of internal tariffs. 


HONEY 
Situation 1967-68 


The 1967 honey crop was 45.7 million pounds, 
about 2 per cent above the previous year and 17 per 
cent above the 1961-65 average. Total supplies were 
about the same as for 1966-67 but 21 per cent greater 
than the 1961-65 average, reflecting the steadily in- 
creasing carry over. Although imports were half of 
those for 1966-67 there was also a 26 per cent drop in 
exports which resulted in a slight decrease in domestic 
disppearance of 4.8 per cent and about 3.9 million 
pounds or a 28 per cent increase in stocks at the year’s 
end, June 30th. Exports to the United Kingdom 
totaled 3.8 million pounds as compared with 6.5 mil- 
lions the previous year. Exports to the United States 
were nearly 1.2 million pounds for the same period, 
an increase of more than a million pounds. 

Wholesale prices on the domestic market remained 
steady over the past two years. Because of a poor 
crop last season, Argentine honey was no longer avail- 
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able at low prices. Nevertheless, world prices were 
still influenced by supplies of low priced honey of- 
fered by Mainland China, Mexico and Australia. 

The 1968 production, based on provincial crop 
reports, was expected to be about 35 million pounds 
or 25 per cent less than for 1967. Colonies were 
down, estimated at 415,000, about the same level as in 
1965 with 10,000 fewer in Ontario and 20,000 fewer in 
Alberta. Estimated yields are greater for Ontario, but 
the prairie provinces’ yield was expected to be down 
one third from 1967. 

Early indications were that the 1968 United States 
crop was less than that for 1967, which in turn was 
about 12 per cent below average. 


Outlook 


If exports and imports are maintained at the 
1961-65 level and domestic consumption continues at 
recent rates, the record high stocks of Canadian 
honey which prevailed in early 1968 should be greatly 
reduced by mid 1969. On this basis, prices should re- 
main at present levels or possibly rise. 


MAPLE PRODUCTS 
Situation 1967-68 


The 1968 production of maple products expressed 
as syrup was about 2.7 million gallons, 8 per cent 
above 1967 and 10 per cent above the 1961-65 average 
of 2.5 million gallons. The bulk of the crop, about 90 
per cent, was produced in Quebec where syrup pro- 
duction in 1968 was 9 per cent above last year. Ex- 
ports accounted for nearly 60 per cent of production 
in 1967, practically all of which went to the United 
States in the form of syrup, sugar and taffy. Last 
year, although more maple syrup was exported, a 
decline in exports of maple sugar offset the gain. 
Stocks were reported to be high. 

Maple syrup production in the United States for 
1968 was estimated at 979,000 gallons equal to the 
record low of the previous year and 29 per cent less 
than the 1961-65 average of 1.4 million gallons. De- 
spite lower production in the past two years; stocks 
of maple products at the industrial user or blender 
level in the United States were reported high. 


Outlook 


Prospects for some increase in export sales are 
promising. Two consecutive small United States 
maple crops should reduce stock levels. A conse- 
quence of this should be a strengthening of prices, 
however, a lessening demand due to synthetic prod- 
ucts and declining industrial use may continue to 
show stock reduction. 


TABLE 1—FRESH FRUIT AND VEGETABLES: PRODUCTION AND FARM VALUE, 1956-60 TO 1968 


Ree TS 


1968 


Estimate 


—_—————— eee Ss 


APPLES 

BRE OICHION orton tac iva Soames thousand pounds 

Farm.Value. Ooh ose ..... 6 thousand dollars 
APRICOTS 

Progucuon caret be inion thousand pounds 

Farm Value. 6a ters. oc. 8 thousand dollars 
BLUEBERRIES 

RFOUUCKION . cuca pope x nis wag thousand pounds 

Farm Value crete es ool. n thousand dollars 
CANTELOUPES 

Production.................thousand pounds 

FarnmiValue. ger .e). os... ot thousand dollars 
CHERRIES (SWEET AND SOUR) 

Production... BR6.£8 20 .....% thousand pounds 

Farm Maliien 8e0t |. «148 thousand dollars 
CRANBERRIES 

Rroduction. ..)7<"e?......% thousand pounds 

Farm, Value .eee torn i... 3S thousand dollars 
GRAPES 

PLOCUGCHON 3 tengo se thousand pounds 

Palani! VallOe ne cal ces thousand dollars 
PEACHES 

Production.................thousand pounds 

Farm Valueereiy.ccic sss kus thousand dollars 
PEARS 

Production.................thousand pounds 

FarmiValue::. Ancotrtte son thousand dollars 
PLUMS AND PRUNES 

FArOduCHIONN eee ace thousand pounds 

arnt VAC eee thousand dollars 
RASPBERRIES 

EFOQUGLION: cance tends cite <0. thousand pounds 

FarmeValue es ors io ee Ge thousand dollars 
STRAWBERRIES 

Preduetiont?: 2h 8) 0 set... thousand pounds 

FamrtiValli@ eo asc ae g thousand dollars 
TOTAL VALUE 

yee oe ee ee eee thousand dollars 
ASPARAGUS 

FPGOUOLION SAI 55.5 5b ts thousand pounds 

EarmiValiioneerss ye = re thousand dollars 
WAX AND GREEN BEANS, PROCESSING 

LOC UCION Me aenn a ane thousand pounds 

PEAR WANS sed ee onenaetreeees aap thousand dollars 
WAX AND GREEN BEANS, FRESH 

ArOdUCLIONME ees ey thousand pounds 

FanmiValueecemen cena ees: thousand dollars 
BEETS 

Production.................thousand pounds 

Gari alue 2 NAC cn os thousand dollars 
CABBAGE 

Productionss eerie ee thousand pounds 

Fearne QIU@ «5 otis ey 3ie eo nace: thousand dollars 
CARROTS 

TZLOCUCLION Meena ae thousand pounds 

Farnt Valu@s:: <.0 204.0 <2 225 thousand dollars 
CAULIFLOWER 

Rroduction:. ta wee oe thousand pounds 

Eampi/aluec.... 698.02. . ... thousand dollars 
CELERY 

Production.................thousand pounds 

BagmmValue. 3). 64. one. «... thousand dollars 


Average Average 
1956-60 1961-65 1966 1967 
679,410 918,180 946,890 1,101,825 
17,851 28,953 S177 
10,800 10,650 13,950 6,600 
460 487 536 
73522 19,850 37,509 31,024 
PaeeVe/ 2,890 6,674 
5,850: 6,090 3,469 3,438 
248 301 187 
26,900 40,650 33,850 49,350 
3,032 4,753 5,296 
477 982 1,797 
11s 152 287 
90,672 106,015 122,536 138,178 
3,990 BR2oe 6,333 
125,200 121,700 104,250 82,300 
5,589 6,610 7,434 
68,650 79,500 103,100 87,350 
Ql 3,435 4,240 
28 , 350 29 , 400 29,550 23,500 
1,006 1,220 1,491 
13,486 15,071 17,388 17,971 
2,795 3,563 3,947 
26,754 30,198 38,369 43,436 
4,725 6,115 8,809 
44,765 63,731 76,951 
7,447 6,473 5,492 5,081 
1,353> 1,298 1,236 1,223 
42,063 68 , 609 95,480 101,900 
2,133¢ 2,791 1,170 1,810 
4,559 9,840 10,729 9,521 
322» 778 999 865 
51,728 51,997 46,443 41,329 
1,164» 1,101 959 958 
127,714 134,278 137,281 135,159 
2,809» 2,849 3,705 3,595 
PLD SYM, 322,557 420,918 355,060 
5,683» 6,559 6,029 9,990 
26,355 33,812 32,658 37 , 281 
1,442» los 1,981 2,320 
43,608 43 ,344 38,790 36,618 
1,302» 1,159 1,637 1,482 


9173290 


8,500 


12,770 


33,800 


128,320 


104,600 


86,150 


27,550 


13,692 


35,864 
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TABLE 1—FRESH FRUIT AND VEGETABLES: PRODUCTION AND FARM VALUE, 1956-60 TO 1968 (Continued) 


Average Average 1967 
1956-60 1961-65 1966 Preliminary 1968 

CORN, PROCESSING 

Productionae sees. see thousand pounds 259,026 309 , 967 384,160 362,160 

FanimyValuesse see eek thousand dollars 3,168» 3,876 4,091 4,340 
CORN, TABLE 

Productioniscirenesin aut thousand pounds 64,850 68,613 72,306 ioe 

FarmiValtie sen sie nee thousand dollars 2,518 2,689 2,739 2,846 
CUCUMBERS 

Productions eee thousand pounds 44,872» 71,183 104,018 120,194 

FarintieValues emirate et thousand dollars 1, 666> 2,716 4,740 6,090 
LETTUCE 

Production.................thousand pounds 59,088 57, 564 48,219 56,462 

Farm Valle? agers eye oF thousand dollars 3,031» CR OuL 3,341 3,780 
MUSHROOMS 

Rroduction.vigie ohn. aes thousand pounds n.a. 18,6306¢ 19,059 23,549 

Farm Valluieren es. Sen thousand dollars n.a. 7,900¢ 7,945 10,481 
ONIONS 

Production.................thousand pounds 128,264 228,773 206 , 156 224 ,627 

FarmyValues tui ses aes thousand dollars 3,761» 5,692 8,165 7,006 
PARSNIPS 

RrOductionie mm ce eterna een thousand pounds 11,031> 12,654 11,082 8,064 

Farm iValue: Sarees ke thousand dollars 431» 495 504 382 
PEAS 

Production.................thousand pounds 105,825 128,156 125,760 135,880 

FarniValue. 4a Pe s.ce oh thousand dollars 5,140» 5,694 3,783 4,023 
POTATOES 

hOGUCTION meat te ie thousand pounds 40,798 46 ,033 54,679 46,743 45,857 

Farm Value. Gare FR... 4... 2 thousand dollars 80,302 93,949 91,731 
SPINACH 

Broduction- tase eo thousand pounds 12,448 1Wibeteers 11,164 6,544 

Farm: Valu@crarciesc see thousand dollars 645> 526 606 Sy 
TOMATOES, PROCESSING 

Production.................thousand pounds 627,241« 675,880 571,460 662,460 

Farm, Value: tape ge thousand dollars 11,120¢ 12,779 12,414 15,610 
TOMATOES, FRESH 

Production sae are thousand pounds 122,335 128 ,082 129,825 158,836 

RarmiValue: Sian ee eee thousand dollars 5,867» 6,158 6,798 8,005 
TURNIPS 

RKOduUCHON Easter thousand pounds 213,7784 233,330 214,616 240 , 468 

Farm\VialuiOs- uw wees thousand dollars 2,9904 3,492 5,358 4,185 
TOTAL VALUE 

Vegetablesiemastune eerie ate. © thousand dollars 56,0724 64,932 70,255 78 , 883 
TOTAL VALUE FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 

thousand dollars 100,837 128,663 147,206 


« One year only, 1958. 
b 1958-60 average. 
¢ 1957-60 average. 
4 1959-60 average. 
e 1964-65 average. 


TABLE 2—APPLES: PRODUCTION IN CANADA BY PROVINCES, 1956-60 TO 1968 


1968 
1956-60 1961-65 1966 1967 Estimate 
thousand pounds 
ANU aii. 2 Aull ane eo chine: dene 679,410 918,180 946,890 1,101,825 917,235 
NGVaoCOLlas....: SECT, «css eee 99,765 128,925 133,290 157,500 121,500 
New Brunswick...... 1737%5 21,375 20 , 250 22,500 20 , 250 
Quencesin: Bis. pene 152,280 Bae P My 5: 184,500 351 , 585 260,775 
Ontario cates nu setictiey doe ees GI 173,655 251 , 685 266 , 985 267 , 390 252,630 
British Columbia.......... 235,935 283,680 341 , 865 302,850 262,080 
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TABLE 3—FRESH FRUIT: SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION, CANADA, 1956-60 TO 1968-69 
ST ES TT TET ET TEE SSE ET ELI TET ET ETERS TESTS Da SIL RS ESERE TEBE 


Average 
1956-60 


Average 
1961-65 


1966-67 


1967-68 


1968-69 


Estimate 


—____ereresesesese>::_OCO oan 


APPLES 
PKOGUCUION masher cree tee. eee 


otal supplyate eat. 6 ote 


POS EXPOS! oleic we ia os ee 
ILOCOSSOU bara ee ane um sient fe ae 


Freshiexportsanthitvi tru ycnics 0 
BrOCESSCO RR are cre Nia 


BLUEBERRIES 
FAOGUCHIOMN ene neeeiceacncaia nies 
BOLIC S Gar eeRe cd tei (ac. noe 
TOtalSuonl ye sis tow 
mipsprexports ...-.290 Ob 4 
PLOCRSSOO en WES Ge oc a cat 
Available for domestic use........ 
Netitvades 13/5 pibok- seco ee 
CANTELOUPES» 
FroGuctioniine qe cm odes a oe 
LiMpOtls} plervise te ie sites cos. & 
otal, supply seek .. 6 as coh 
BreshsOxpons ict. to 05 oa ost 
Available for domestic use........ 
INGUTiAGG wecmtee lols eo ee 


CHERRIES 
PLDGUCTION SO Mele aie bud hace. 
TTT SEY SHU PR RRR 
TOCA SUDO en ucdec: 6258 an 6% 


PRORTMO MOLES eg sete Shonen o ee, 
FnOCESS OG ee ceeicy eis we ie sae 
Available for domestic use........ 
INGtAtRAC Oey ncaa hci eee rae. 


CRANBERRIES 
Productiottess oot ree tee 


Fresh exports sc.c sea oes 4 Shee 
OCOSSOG Aes. 0 os os ce eas 
Available for domestic use........ 
Ne AdG yore REM a kee cL 


GRAPES 
PrOGuCcHIOnNG 16. eae ee 


PROLGNSUDOIY ae trek ks aes. ce 


Freshy Oxports. 5: Ai BP ck. 8 
Processed s4xifer yee eet ene 
Available for domestic use........ 
Net*trad esti. 19S oye STO 


679,410 
51,885 


731,295 


101,970 
197,010 
99,090 
333),220 
+ 50,085 


10,800 
3,550 
14,350 
5,100 
9,250 
—3,550 


17,522 


17,522 


7,909 
5,045 
4,568 
iw 509 


5,850 
33,138 
38,988 


450 
38 ,538 
— 32,688 


26,900 
2,100 
29 ,000 


850 
13,250 
14,900 

wal 200 


n.a. 
5,109 
— 4,032 


90,672 
145,877 
236 , 549 


10,908 
60 ,696 
164,945 
— 134,969 


918,180 
54,270 
972,450 


133,605 
295 ,020 
127,350 
416,475 
47) 79,335 


10,650 
3,800 
14,450 


100 
4,100 
10,250 
—3,700 


19,850 
15319 
21,169 


6,332 
7,786 
7,051 
+ 5,013 


6,090 
38,106 
44,196 


280 
43,916 
— 37,826 


40,650 
3,250 
43,900 


2,250 
22,850 
18,800 

— 1,000 


982 
4,419 
5,401 


105 

n.a. 
5,296 

— 4,314 


106,015 
203 , 343 
309 , 358 


13,299 
72,976 
223 ,083 
—190,044 


thousand pounds 


946 ,890 
49,725 
996,615 


137,025 
357,120 
120,420 
382,050 
+ 87,300 


13,950 
3,950 
17,900 


5,900 
12,000 
—3,950 


37,509 
1,766 
39,275 


15,004 
16,066 
8,205 
+13,238 


3,469 
37,983 
41,452 


200 
41,252 
— 37,783 


33,850 
4,900 
38,750 


2,000 
19,600 
17,150 

— 2,900 


1,797 
3,391 
5,188 


n.a. 
5,188 
= Sst) 


122,536 
262 , 384 
384 , 920 


14,966 
91,428 
278,526 
— 247,418 


1,101,825 
66,419 


1,168,244 
169,143 


+102, 724 


6,600 
1 57s 
8,392 


31,024 
1,800 
32,824 


8,344 


+ 6,544 


3,438 
47,914 
51,352 


49 ,350 
3,591 
52,941 


Aso2 


138,178 
259,895 
398 ,073 


23,158 


= 2365737 


I175 250 


8,500 


12,770¢ 


33,800 


128,320 
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TABLE 3—FRESH FRUIT: SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION, CANADA, 1956-60 TO 1968-69 (Continued) 


Average Average 1968-69 
1956-60 1961-65 1966-67 1967-68 Estimate 


ee 


thousand pounds 


PEACHES 
Productionticc sccux) annie ene 125,200 121,700 104,250 82,300 104,600 
[NOt Sater Scau. Ser ores eae eae aici 33,400 33,850 34,000 23,932 
iLotalisupplyey sae | cera 158,600 155,550 138,250 106,232 
Fresh exports” 5 Fa ees oe ne oe 700 350 400 
RIOCeSSOG. ree eae 57,250 56,450 38,800 
Available for domestic use........ 100,650 98 , 750 99 ,050 
INetitradG et cer tose e nore —32,700 —33,500 — 33,600 
PEARS 
Production: §.<..cche heeern ce 68 , 650 79,500 103,100 87,350 86,150 
LininOlSamita. ence osteo Cheer 27,700 25,550 33,700 20,455 
TotaliSUDDIVireneruxati eo ae 96,350 105,050 136,800 107,805 
Freshviexports..., ee3.400 6. ook 1,000 5,150 6,100 8,750 
Processed. . oR 36,000 41,750 49,700 
Available for domestic use......... 59,350 58,150 81,000 
Netitrad Osis. err ce. eee —26,700 — 20,400 — 27,600 —11,715 
PLUMS AND PRUNES 
RrodUCtIONSe sere perr ee on tree te 28 , 350 29,400 29 , 550 23,500 27 , 550 
Imports. . ee eae Cee Ap eae 17,050 17,700 19,100 20,391 
Total ‘supply: Lee Ne 45,400 47,100 48 ,650 43,891 
ExportShern vos en ete 300 300 50 
Processed). 2c.\., Meee LY cece ance 7,900 7,250 10,050 
Available for domestic use........ 37 , 200 39,550 38 , 550 
Net trad@c.i. [ae ee ee oe —16,750 —17,400 —19,050 
RASPBERRIES 
Production.....: 4a. . 0. oe 13,486 15,071 17,388 17,971 13,692 
Imports. . Bes tual ro Gaeaee 6 ee 1,143 119 147 240 
Total andl De aes 14,629 15,190 lif S5 18,211 
Breshvexnorts: eee 8. ss use — 2,189 4,969 4,440 
Processed. . SR OR oe 8,584 11,095 14,898 
Available for domestic use........ 6,045 1,906 — 2,332 
Net tradesc. ec Genes 25...) ee — 1,143 + 2,070 + 4,822 + 4,200 
STRAWBERRIES 
Productiontssecene. £2.00. 38 so 26,754 30,198 38,369 43,436 35,864 
AADOLLS taniceen fico ores eae amet 18,697 20,712 14,920 15,245 
sOLAlESUD DIYs cmeunce t+ eens 45,451 50,910 53,289 58,681 
RresiiexDOrtSmay tae ice ae ee 135 61 — — 
Processed. aiid ae 12,916 13,208 18,021 
Available for domestic use. Ae 32,400 37,641 35,268 
Netitrad Caen nyse ek ee occ noe roe: —18,562 —20,651 — 14,920 —15,245 


a British Columbia only. 
b Ontario only. 
e Excluding British Columbia, Ontario and Quebec. 


TABLE 4—BLUEBERRIES: PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, CANADA, 1956-60 TO 1968 


Average Average 1968 
1956-60 1961-65 1966 1967 Estimate 


thousand pounds 


Canada (excluding PALIN, ected ate lizooe 19,850 37 ,509 31,024 12,7702 
Newfoundland. eee Apne Ae Saye 1,509 SAH 2,361 1,581 2,750 
Prince Edward Island................ 297 258 550 710 520 
NGOVar Scotia ssc tree eee 4,484 6,440 7,600 11,700 5,000 
NeW._BGUNSWICKa sei een 3,380 3,600 7,000 7,000 4,500 
QUEDEC IEE; ss acces ou jaoue 6,287 5,307 16,550 5,461 as 
British Columbiabs... ae ee ee 1,565 2,468 3,448 4,572 — 
Exports fresh)... aaa wees a eee 7,909 6,332 15,004 8,344 
SUNS GHA eaee aieurewias bacaan 2,371 5,718 4,432 9,861 

moralkexportSsi) cet oes oe 10,280 12,050 19,436 18,205 


» Excluding Quebec and British Columbia. 
» Cultivated highbush blueberries. 


TABLE 5—CANNED FRUIT: SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION, CANADA, 1956-60 TO 1968-69 
Caen SSS 


Average Average 
1956-60 1961-65 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 
—_— 


thousand pounds 
APPLES (SOLID PACK AND PIE FILLING) 


Beginning! stocksS@h. ...s6.6 occ 10,211 11,037 10,431 15,370 10,190 
BOOUCON 5 <2 RE Be. soo soc wts che 20 , 532 28 , 558 35,028 33,477 
hotal-supplyg@sa.k....... 3. cB 30,743 39,595 45,459 48 , 847 
EX DONG weute: 55 TP te ats ca 1,384 7,290 10,942 9,715 
ENdingistOCkS 0 tte... sot 10,371 10,925 15,370 10,190 
Apparent domestic disappearance. . 18,988 21,380 19,147 28 ,942 
APPLE JUICE 
Beginning stocksAHedecc.....!.. «8 22,464 32,021 59,490 67 ,556 49 ,528 
Production :«;.... AM e oda conn 72,049 129 , 802 147,639 156 ,062 
Total:supplyaeec.s. 2s. nc. c8 94,513 161,823 207 ,129 223,618 
EXPOS 507 o.1 eet sca ace a 2,770 SACL Y/ 18,994 18,242 
Endingystocksacnccrscsrr eres 20 , 986 39,883 67,556 49 ,528 
Apparent domestic disappearance. . 70,757 117,983 120,579 155,848 
APPLE SAUCE 
BC QING SLOCKS oe 4,924 6,566 i O02 10,179 8,365 
BACCO ONDA Re aes ed of ces 12,438 19,535 19,421 23,160 
sHotal supply . Wet... . 1... +. 17,362 26,101 32,523 33,339 
EXpOnS erro oa ee ee — — = = 
BNGING StOCKS tends on eee 4,679 8,503 10,179 8,365 
Apparent domestic disappearance. . 12,683 17,598 22,344 24,974 
APRICOTS 
Beginning StOCKS>.4....- 50.6 .o5e 3,641 2,019 1,402 2,594 663 
POCUCHONAR «A. RA. ons cnn ak OS O7S: 5,951 8,128 2,476 
TOTES. 208 Set RE cca 5,185 5,465 5,530 7,635 
otal supply Mee. icons aue 14,099 sian tle 15,060 12,705 
Ending StOCkS (99m. Oe... ok 3,447 1,765 2,594 663 
Apparent domestic disappearance. . 10,652 11,670 12,466 12,042 
CHERRIES (SWEET AND SOUR) 
Bogminimad.stocks oe. os ch ts 2,149 1,681 624 1,904 1,866 
Production..... 7,672 Tales 12,320 Usa7/ ike 
MiOtal SUDDLY amet... fx cee now 9,821 12,838 12,944 15,617 
Ending stocks: S)0.5%) .......8 1,610 1,580 1,904 1,866 
Apparent domestic disappearance. . 8,211 11,258 11,040 13,751 
PEARS 
Beginning stocke We. .........5..5 15,410 12,882 10,878 18,456 10,646 
POCUCTION ech aeaeettee cx one 30,718 31,953 38,503 25,713 
[Wena ta af eee nA CAS SOE a a 4,185 6,926 11,167 7,530 
OUANS UPI Vieiit aun tee. 50,313 Silo 60,548 51,699 
EXTOL sor ee Netter sake ace ae 1,114 1,977 544 2,120 
EIUMIG StOCKS 2 ad oe es ee 15,828 10,837 18,456 10,646 
Apparent domestic disappearance. . Sonoul 38 , 947 41,548 38 , 933 
PEACHES 
Beginning stOCkSar renee 19,599 15,065 5,288 8,443 2,220 
BE ROTICUON eect tte aia em ee il 50,755 43,494 29,475 15,708 
WGDOTLSA. . .ss,,/-.. BAGOOE «068 20,118 32,526 56,985 57,730 
SOCAL SU pi LY: sacomearomeseomscotonn 90,472 91,085 91,748 81,881 
Exports 5.0) 50.0005 ee 1,245 451 81 60 
Endingistocks. SAN Sh... osc. 2 19,578 12,040 8,443 2,220 
Apparent domestic disappearance. . 69,649 78,594 83 , 224 79,601 
PLUMS 
Beqinning stocks S605... ...../.8 4,297 3,047 1,315 4,924 4,070 
RCOCUION. © ein. eGR oss ec cous Oe 8,605 8,659 11,987 9,040 
POLAIISUNO IY mmm cisions ee 12,902 11,706 13,302 13,964 
Ending stocks as! os we oe 3,176 2,979 4,924 4,070 
Apparent domestic disappearance. . 9,726 8,727 8,378 9,894 
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TABLE 5—CANNED FRUIT: SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION, CANADA, 1956-60 TO 1968-69 (Continued) 


Average Average 
1956-60 1961-65 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 
thousand pounds 
STRAWBERRIES 
Begtnning:stockswerm a954...502 08 1,255 801 350 682 591 
Productionss:. teeth Sea ae cae 2,887 2,850 3,453 2,797 
TotalySupplyeme meee eo ee 4,142 3,651 3,803 3,479 
ENdingustOCkS hie fe cease 1,034 688 682 591 
Apparent domestic disappearance. . 3,108 2,963 3,121 2,888 
RASPBERRIES 
BeginiinonstockSaeecrvsee-i ern ere 633 406 526 378 335 
ProductiOnye.) per tie oa eae 2,964 3.325 2,770 4,686 
otalysupplyntey. see os 3,597 3,729 3,296 5,064 
Ending/stocks. erties soak 599 395 378 335 
Apparent domestic disappearance. . 2,998 3,334 2,918 4,729 


TABLE 6—POTATOES AND VEGETABLES: ACREAGE IN CANADA BY PROVINCE, 1956-60 TO 1968 


Average Average 1968 
1956-60 1961-65 1966 1967 Estimate 


thousand acres 


POTATOES 

Ga Tay 10 i.e 2 Sarees er tre MARLEE RR Ge 20h 300.5 290.4 318.9 303.8 303.3 
Prince Edward Island........ 44.5 42.0 52.1 51.0 53.0 
NovacScotia Peers... ooa ce 9.3 6.5 6a 5.0 Sal 
New Brusnwick.............. 46.6 53.6 64.9 62.0 61.0 
QUCDEC TAs aos oe 88.2 Toe 74.7 120 70.0 
OntariO sac eee ae 52.6 5 52.1 48.0 45.0 
Manito barren ait cree 16.0 Pail 6S! 24.5 26.5 26.5 
Saskatchewan. 5 oe 13.7 10.5 8.5 8.0 Thess) 
Alberta. vee. mee sie 1ksiaVé PAV TF 25.4 22.4 24.4 
BritishsColumpDiaeaene anaes 10.9 10.5 10.5 9.9 10.8 

acres 
VEGETABLES 

Caria anne te te here ed cae ae 205 , 880 232,122 229,102 238 , 341 
Prince Edward Island........ n.a. 54 228 P2PA| 
Noval Scotian... ae BALM 4,036 11,800: 12,0902 
New Brunswickaas-o. 5 se 25000 8,136 1,315» 1,300» 
Quebec. Ameen 59,468 75,416 73,910 79,470 
OntariOine eaten oe vce ee 107 ,276 109,200 110,650 116,474 
Manitoba aaa so agg 3,686 3,730 2,790 3,230 
Albortangicctoe tei ny cen 13,160 15,842 13,580 10,040 
BritishiColumblavesce-: cnet 16,008 15,708 14,829 15,516 


a Includes Maritime green peas and green and wax beans for processing. 
» Maritime green peas and beans for processing are excluded from previous years. 


TABLE 7—POTATOES: PRODUCTION IN CANADA BY PROVINCE, 1956-60 TO 1968-69 
(CROP YEAR JULY 1 TO JUNE 30) 


Average Average 1968-69 
1956-60 1961-65 1966-67 1967-68 Estimate 


hundred thousand pounds 


Canada wre Waki to ee ee eee ae 40,798 46 ,033 54,679 46,743 45,857 
Prince Edward Island............ 7,555 7,820 10,776 9,607 9,010 
NovasScotiavits. sat meats a oo 1,284 877 973 693 643 
INOWABKUSNWICKaRe aie 8,540 10,914 14,450 12,585 9,882 
OUGDEC Is esc) ENA Ae ey Saks 9,700 9,132 8,770 7,938 9,184 
OOtANO Stk ant eee et eee a 7,658 9,824 10,003 7,344 8,438 
VATU ES cic ymatina i aaron 1,336 Qealnle, 3,062 2,900 2,700 
Saskatchewan: f¥P eto 7 eee eet 852 718 619 576 500 
Albertasts. 2 ARR el ee 1,831 2,655 3,907 3,200 3,400 
British Commbid sae <5 soc at ae 2,042 1,976 2,119 1,900 2,100 


ey 


0 


TABLE 8—FRESH VEGETABLES: SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION, CANADA, 1956-60 TO 1968-69 


ALL IN ISL I TS TD TT VO SU NEST TLL TRE GDA EDT A TESTA EY SITET GED I TEA WEEE E SES TEAL 


Average Average 1968-69 
1956-60 1961-65 1966-67 1967-68 Estimate 
—————— a 


thousand pounds 


ASPARAGUS 
Productions. sa%ees ¢4ce5 stains: 7,447 6,473 5,492 5,081 
IMPOR ar eee. ke oe 5,326 53975 7,431 9,314 
otal sUpplySeeet cc. he ZS 12,448 12,923 14,395 
FRESMPOXDOFES: Aaieidiias ssune eee sn —- — — — 
Available for domestic use........ Weaei CAA} 12,448 12,923 14,395 
Processed 29) SU rn te 28s ker den 4,255 4,099 3,429 3,378 
Available for fresh use........... 8,518 8,349 9,494 11,017 
PRGLE AGO se ott: each eva: — 5,326 — 5,975 — 7,431 — 9,314 
BEETS 
Productioneeauiics tae. Gar 51,728 51,997 46,443 41,329 
LIMPONUS ee eee thn ois 4,294 2,069 n.a. n.a. 
iNOtalsUppl yee etni soi ee 56,022 54,066 46,443 41,329 
FreShvOxpontsvon co isc acces cs ands — — — == 
Available for domestic use........ 56 ,022 54,066 46 , 443 41,329 
FProcessedh eer Sere ae Wn. 18,775 23,048 22,000 24,000 
Available for fresh use........... 37 , 247 31,018 24,443 17,329 
Noetitrades. (27 aah. 6 eee as — 4,294 — 2,069 _- — 
CABBAGE 
Production aemeeor coco ee ak 127,714 134,278 17.28 135,159 
ENDOSC Skew eo nll 70,658 67,685 81,017 87,091 
Total supply#cwecs.... ... 198,372 201 ,963 218,298 222 ,250 
Presper poms Avorn ets 247 rte — — — — 
Available for domestic use........ 198,372 201 ,963 218,298 222,250 
Processed 5..4....5 Bow MRO. cook 14,048 13,110 14,000 14,000 
Available for fresh use........... 184,324 188,853 204 , 298 208 , 250 
Netstradort Si.-e inset Ave —70,658 — 67,685 —81,017 — 87,091 
CARROTS 
FerOduUCtION cen mee Causes tiene erin Reeve 322,557 420,918 355,060 
Imports Se tx. Geet seers... oc 79,351 78,235 72,388 89,184 
POCAL SUDDRY suey as fala Oo 301 ,672 400 , 792 493 , 306 444 , 244 
Fresh exports... 22358) 6... 22s. 68 — 41,370 57,437 45,501 
Available for domestic use........ 301 ,672 359 ,422 435,869 398 , 743 
Processed S.rhiwGis: fh. SRA. 39,684 55,458 66,000 52,000 
Available for fresh use........... 261 , 988 303 , 964 369 , 869 346,743 
INGtkthad Oy cea eae crete cnte ote ce —79,351 — 36,865 —14,951 — 43,683 
CAULIFLOWER 
Productioninnts setae eo beret 26,355 33,812 32,658 37,281 
HMIPORES sacs cs CORRES on ce coe 18,455 12,966 11,908 12,206 
otal. SUDp|Y seater ere 44,810 46,778 44,566 49 ,487 
Freshvexports . 920% bbc anacosk — — _- — 
Available for domestic use........ 44,810 46,778 44 ,566 49 , 487 
Procecsed!. We ateet eer ss 3,837 5,147 6,762 8,514 
Available for fresh use........... 41,073 41 ,631 37 ,804 40,973 
Netitrader MIRE Att ner eck ee —18,455 —12,966 —11,908 —12,206 
CELERY 
ProGgUction cece ceric ree 43,608 43,344 38,790 36,618 
UIMDONLS Seine 2 bee 6 sy cduie cet 100,848 102,616 113,441 122,400 
otal supplyeewa wares be eee 144,456 145,960 152,231 159,018 
Far@StOX POMS a 2 a oA ae odes 3 — = = cas 
Available for fresh use........... 144,456 145,960 152,231 159,018 
PFOCESSOUS ee hereto: kee es 7,104 6,347 5,174 5,467 
Available for fresh use........... 137,352 139,613 147,057 153.551 
Nettivade: WAneeR ees occ ncak — 100,848 —102,616 —113,441 —122,400 


TABLE 8—FRESH VEGETABLES: SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION, CANADA, 1956-60 TO 1968-69 (Continued) 


Average Average 
1956-60 1961-65 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 
thousand pounds 
CORN 
Productionu: iss eras: s iat eee 64,850 68,613 72,306 10105 
limpoOrts se Bien wee 5 Ce ae _ 19,110 19,536 19,932 
otalesupply sence ee eee 64,850 87,723 91,842 97 ,087 
reshzex ports: he aera. = — = = == 
Available for domestic use........ 64,850 87,723 91,842 97 ,087 
Nettradets-e. ct te ene -— —19,110 —19,536 —19,932 
CUCUMBERS 
Production 
O©nenviield teananues hoes 44,872 71,183 104,018 120,194 
FIOtHhOUSO Nia a teta erate He oememioc 10,066> 
pO all cues arlee cetacean: 54,938 
LIMOS Soy. os oper neste es eee ae 23,803 27,525 43,681 35,467 
Oca leSUD plier ea ae ee 78,741 
RireShiexpOnSprneane ere anne — — aa — 
Available for domestic use........ 78,741 
Processed. . Ree Se. - 43,127 56,083 86,000 98 ,000 
Available for fresh use........... 35,614 
Nettrad oserer 0 teen: —23,803 —27,525 — 43,681 — 35,467 
LETTUCE 
Productionz .....: see se oo 59 ,088 57 , 564 48,219 56,462 
imports. 54 pte. oo vk 152,586 196,211 226 , 359 258,495 
Hotalestipply eee ee ee 211,674 253,775 274,578 314,957 
PreshiexpontSreran eet ee — 1,667- —- — 
Available for domestic use........ 211,674 252,108 274,578 314,957 
Netitrade sauce See eee ee — 152,586 —194,544 — 226,359 — 258,495 
MUSHROOMS 
AROCLOR SLOWS ene miosiciedeed soe na. 18,6304 19,059 23,549 
LMDOKES Eee he leas eke rae es 825 1,198 2,401 Pa clo¥ 
MAAN SUN ONY cacti cars ee 825 19,828 21,460 26,122 
PTOSIPOXDOLIS 82 ip 2nd ee oe eae — — == = 
Available for domestic use........ 825 19,828 21,460 26,122 
Processed. . Ronan Yaa 5,865 8,047 11,910 W272 
Available for fresh use. eS > n.a. 11,781 9,550 13,350 
Nethtradem sa wert? cee e we — 825 — 1,198 — 2,401 — 2,573 
ONIONS 
Production eaters — besa n as 128 , 264 228,773 206, 156 224 ,627 
[Mports eee ee Utbs ies 60, 333 79 , 504 86,508 
Totalsupply PRN. oeS Wee 206 , 056 289,106 285,660 Sila leks 
Fresh exports: fa. GF. .:.... 2.8 9,510 51,056 44,406 26,235 
Available for domestic use........ 196,546 238,050 241,254 284,900 
Processed. . M Seigsurt See 7,928 9,032 8,196 6,655 
Available for fresh use........... 188,618 229,018 233,058 278,245 
Net tradein® .. oSa8 22s tS —68 , 282 — 9,277 —35,098 —60,273 
hundred thousand pounds 
POTATOES 
Production™eseree cee ee 40,798 46,033 54,679 46,743 45,857 
Imports. . A NIE cae Ma A a ee 2,001 1,589 1,520 2,266 
Total Supple PVR ARES os oc vs 42,799 47 ,622 56,199 49 ,009 
Used for seed the aes rege 2,871 2,813 2,916 2,912 
Processed. . af. Seer 23d 4,864 7,891 7,340 
Exports 
‘Lable potatoes@,@2).....1.4 943 1,646 1,662 715 
Certified seeds. .o°)) .. Us 1,681 2,238 3,081 1,823 
Shrinkage (20 per cent of the crop) 8,160 9,207 10,936 8,886 
Available for fresh use........... 26,831 26 ,854 29,713 PH Kee 
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TABLE 8—FRESH VEGETABLES: SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION, CANADA, 1956-60 TO 1968-69 (Continued) 


Average 
1956-60 


Average 
1961-65 


1966-67 


1967-68 


1968-69 


—_e—eeeeee—————— eee ee ee eee ee 


SPINACH 


PrOdUCHION TT tite cee ot one ae 
WUADOEES ot Goxe ene Neo siti ice wat 


eotaliceupply oa. viens os Venton 


Fréeshexports. >. eo oe os 
Available for domestic use........ 
Processediaw. -. ees. og... = 
Available for fresh use........... 
NGttradGswee Freee end 


TOMATOES 


Production 


Open field). occ: >... 2 
POMNOUSC See ON ok co a8 


Totalssupolyts.e, ABE. Fie: 


PVOSMREXDOIES. F555 cee os oo ok been 
Available for domestic use........ 
Netétrade.....). RRUES oo 


RUTABAGAS (TURNIPS) 


rOCUCTION Ne tae ta et hte nee ee ee 
TOLLS ert eer ee ee ha eM 


Total supply........ 


EOS OXNOIS Poor aes oes cy, 
Available for domestic use........ 
ProCOSSEG,.5...5 aes sea 
Available for fresh use........... 
Netitrade)....5.. eee oe ee 


a 1958-59 to 1960-61 average. 
b 1957-60 average. 
e 1961-64 average. 
4 1964-65 to 1965-66 average. 
e 1962-65 average. 
£ 1959-60 to 1960-61 average. 


12,448 
8,441 


20,889 


20,889 
2,026 
18,863 
— 8,441 


122,335 
6,396 


128,731 
159,303 
288 , 034 


288 , 034 
—159,303 


213,778! 


213,778 


106,165 
107,613 
580 

107 ,033 
+106,165 


1d o27 
Holle 
18,646 


18,646 
3,262 
15,384 
= Holly 


128 ,082 
15,042 


143,124 
168 , 324 
311,448 


1,640¢ 


309 , 808 
— 166,684 


233,330 


233 , 330 


87,990 
145,340 
1,251 
144,089 
+ 87,990 


thousand pounds 


11,164 
6,724 
17,888 


17,888 
3,138 
14,750 
— 6,724 


129,825 

21,989 
151,814 
SO lilo 
340,933 


ilppo2 
339,341 
Ske eve 


214,616 


214,616 


77,889 
136,727 
2,000 
134,727 
+ 77,889 


6,544 
8,164 


14,708 


14,708 
2,109 
125099 
= On OF 


158,836 


184,797 


2,526 
— 182,271 


240 , 468 


240, 468 


94,163 
146,305 
2,000 
144,305 
+ 94,163 


TABLE 9—CANNED VEGETABLES AND PRODUCTS, SUPPLY, DISPOSITION AND ACREAGE, CANADA, 


1956-60 TO 1968-69 


Average 
1956-60 


Average 
1961-65 


1966-67 


1967-68 


1968-69 


ASPARAGUS 


BrocKks at April. 1 sate ses eens 
POGUuCTIONS nee cate sabes 


Exports? iocsic 6 RETO csc’ 


Ganadaeesaech cechita ssh ada cae 


GREEN BEANS 


stocke-at July 1; ane. wpe. chee 0 
Proguctioninu.aenee ees see tee 
imports ismaeeuanstaccbemrcrnmarciens 


iotalisupply ewe see 
EXpontSS. (es... Sars oe oe ae 


Stockstatwlune 30.20 je. oc cls. og 
Domestic disappearance.......... 


thousand pounds 


1,034 
7,538 

423 
8,995 


1,073 
7,922 
acreage for processing 


’ 


1,073 
7,559 

471 
9,103 

880 
8,223 
1,730 


9,313 
43,516 


52,829 


3,094 
11,362 
38 , 373 


880 


1,820 


11,362 


TABLE 9—CANNED VEGETABLES AND PRODUCTS, SUPPLY, DISPOSITION AND ACREAGE, CANADA, 
1956-60 TO 1968-69 (Continued) 


Average Average 
1956-60 1961-65 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 
thousand pounds 
WAX BEANS 
StockssateuUly seman as 7,790 6,450 3,927 lilacs o 21,858 
Productions .c crite aia aes 53, 733¢ 45,953 72,681 69,772 
[Ma pPOrtSi tag ae erent a iar a troponin — —_ — — 
hotalysupplyierynscac oon es 61,523 52,403 76,608 80,991 
Exports Reet see mer rotten se sas — 22 ,223¢ 21,452 105730 
Stocks at June 30.. es 7,190» 6,157 11,219 21,858 
Domestic disappearance. AG Ee hes #2 54,333 46 , 246 43 ,937 43,398 
acreage for processing 
Canadatemrs are. s oe Bani ueaees: 10,236 19,438 25,110 29 , 340 21,420 
thousand pounds 
CORN 
StocksratUilvalemwncrs dive conieeee 34,316 33,799 19,693 28,113 25,096 
Productionin.... ete Pah sao cl ae 79,175 94,038 102,394 100,562 
importseens ecto. ten 3,961 1,126 3,904 1,432 
TROLANSUDDIV Geen or ave eres 117,452 128,963 125,991 130,107 
EXDONtS an wav cacieyc saat cans eee 954 DEOsA 11,109 12,075 
Stocks at June 30.. AIRE RE HP. 33,858 31,303 28,113 25,096 
Domestic disappearance. fennel le.) 82,640 92,089 86,769 92,936 
acreage for processing 
Canadaiincnade etter ts ar arr tne 39,174 38,550 45,810 44,480 45,350 
CARROTS 
StocksratiUly: dae se ta ee 2,354 3,582 2.017 3,934 n.a. 
ProduUctionGne tare tecs eta cre 6,071 9,063 10,089 9,265 
Imports. . ss A cree ie. — — — 1,894 
Total Vee Se 8,425 12,645 12,106 15,093 
EXNO rst ss ek elect ya hk — — 390 88 
Gtocks At OUMGTGO er atte tines nines 2,105 3,382 3,934 n.a. 
Domestic disappearance.......... 6,320 9,263 7,782 15,005 
acreage for processing 
CanaGasnes. 8 ase eee 6) n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 
thousand pounds 
MUSHROOMS 
Stocksrathu Ul Vali vaaeeeee ese n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 
Production ee ere erat pcig: ches 4,346 4,783 11,633 14,310 
Imports. . eins Pes dette sbi Minas Be Bi ph has 554 836 2,057 3,104 
Total ‘supply. CRA rok, 2 n.a. n.a. n.a. na. 
Exportsseeemssonangengene sioner us ~- _ — —— 
StocksrathJUN@ SOPs 555... ae na n.a n.a n.a 
thousand pounds 
GREEN PEAS 
SlLOCKSsal UUl Valle ees eo ee 44,267 24,804 37,696 23,486 10,985 
ParOGUCLION anny cite aan earner ee 102,550 112,231 108 ,052 96,183 
Imports. . RPG 22 Ee NRE Ne 956 SOU — == 
Total supp Bia alr th be ae 147,773 137 , 392 145,748 119,669 
Exports.3o056/ 07 me medline 1,501 1,811 1,071 1,267 
Stocks at June 30.. ENG Ree 39,680 28 , 543 23,486 10,985 
Domestic disappearance. 5 suotechoneeetae 106,592 107 ,038 121,191 107,417 
acreage for processing 
CANADA «ido He dea he 47,472 54,874 55,940 59,290 66,990 
thousand pounds 
TOMATOES 
Stocksat Julyal seen oo ee 19,238 17,706 12,542 22,103 30,894 
KOAUCCION. 7 a een ie ett aie 81,448 102,634 88 ,889 99 , 321 
LIMDORiS sea ee ee ee eee 18,169 17,304 28 , 443 22,782 
iotalksupplyawenteee ace oe oe 118,855 137,644 129,874 144,206 
EXPONLS: o cicucd.c Gn ce 78 35 —= =. 
Stocks’ at June 300.207 9. 32>, Be 23,784 12,685 22,103 30,894 —_ 
Domestic disappearance.......... 94,993 124,924 107,771 113,312 
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TABLE 9—CANNED VEGETABLES AND PRODUCTS, SUPPLY, DISPOSITION AND ACREAGE, CANADA, 


1956-60 TO 1968-69 (Continued) 


Average 
1956-60 


Average 


1961-65 


1966-67 


1967-68 


1968-69 


rr 


TOMATOES 
Contracted acreage 
Ontarion . > sete)... 30,212 
Canadatine. Beuitere ee 36,994 


TOMATO JUICE 


SIOCKS at GUN Tree eet oie 46,702 
PFOGUCHION tthe ti. ces see ee us 147,542 
LPO RLSM Meme nite cl ab ot 21,757 

Total/supply pan ahr. so... 8 216,001 
Exports’ rage ieee ccc 2,828 
stocks: at June 306. 59!........2 52,762 
Domestic disappearance.......... 160,411 


TOMATO PASTE, PULP AND PUREE 


ROCK Siat Wy Ves sus nie ohace asd, 6,575 
Productoneeres er omen Ley Holle: 
PINDOIS ete ete ince ibe FO 8 22,071 

LGtas SUDO Gt ase ck tense 33,759 
ERDOMS Wn ets ae vere or ut eg 21> 
Stocks at June 30................ 6,335 
Domestic disappearance.......... 27 ,403 


» 1958-60 average. 
b 1958-61 average. 
e Green and wax beans. 


TABLE 10—PRODUCTION OF FROZEN FRUIT AND VEGETABLES, CANADA, 1956-60 TO 1967 


20,912 
23,212 


49,441 
197,856 
9,691 
256,988 
11,640 


51,623 
193,725 


acreage for processing 


23,460 
24,890 


thousand pounds 


73,595 
186 , 968 

7,706 
268 , 269 
13,730 
33,709 
220,830 


thousand pounds 


2,881 


48 ,533 
51,414 


2,629 
48,785 


23,790 
25,640 


33,709 
227,179 
3,566 


264,454 
11,434 


65,408 
187,612 


20,970 
23,104 


65,408 


na. 


Average Average 
1956-60 1961-65 1966 1967 
thousand pounds 

SLC ULE 1. 1 BARRIER teas (nd he er Oe PR ee oe SE ee 1,659. 5,860 8,029 7,929 
PIIINOS 9 (0 oc ery Snare Chime aime ee 3,728 5,129 12,287 11,699 
CA OURO it iy ytlee en ocr Kok Ltircin is gion eee i et 3,986 9,058 5,946 11,059 
eg he U-'  wetetitcn tyra aan oie RE oa Sian pee MRE Le 1 153» 4144 660 607 
Ra Eee tal ai bys, Bee EM a ELD, Dnclbalh Lak Gee 25¢ 293> 75 726 
PASI OUIOS 5 Fo OEE loo apices 7,628 9,048 12,136 12,792 
PLC TEL 200): 2 SAN aaa eileen ERD Meneses TE” Mam amt 175s 823 720 754 
DELOMISINIOS nor ee ere) ean ee pmied a2 SL Ft 10,726 13,403 185207, 16,825 
RNG Est re, Mae een rcs chy te ahs Ot a LG 1,673 8444 1,652 763 

OUR s co eee, Puce, Moh AS aOR Caen re eed ach a 29,753 44,872 60, 542 63,154 
PBDA LA eae eta toe nyo wil et rn 10% ain et — 526 734 894 
EI QUROE mrs eo oe si atine Meer ate oe kts Ce AR ee ee — 1,0124 2,089 2,996 
Brussel’ssprouts: 2) SO aie, ces ik ORR ed - 1,058 1,463 1,614 
BSOARSHOIOOU ttyl ah ae UO eased te eas 3,519 9,848 13,125 13,861 
PS OAIIS HV AR artes ia iach ons arg Win Cae ee ne 581 1,397 1,965 2,261 
CORTE res ee aE ar) 2 RR ee 6,516 ie OOn 18,275 20 , 520 
GOON COD 8 a.i hoi rake ah ee Ne Leen 266 1,252 2,093 4,105 
Feria MO Sch te eth ean seco kok Ae eal 25,449 41,304 49,917 53,148 
Otharveoetables...:: 5 maces. so ccs sense see 4,178 5, 2264 17,392 15,856 

PRM ee ties te, cll lo a a 40,509 73,124 107 ,053 (Miapsats, 


« 4 years only. 
> 2 years only. 
¢1 year only. 
4 3 years only. 


TABLE 11—FROZEN FRUIT AND VEGETABLES: SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION, CANADA, 1956-60 TO 1968-69 


Average Average 
1956-60 1961-65 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 
thousand pounds 
FROZEN FRUIT 
stocks "at: JUNeds....c me casera 14,483 17,996 22,329 21,565 18,018 
Rroduetton=scem sarees. pear ree 26,025 39,743 48,255 51,455 
III POLUS Bape actor cr ents ihe ee are Fae 12,864 ili Ou 17,681 14,693 
Motal SUPPLY Ma Kee os sewccee D3, ore 75,551 88 , 265 87,713 
EXPOriSsa eerie 5 tee be ne Sen Foe 223 470 568 2,640 
stocks,ati May Sie.s.... 0. eee 14,796 19,755 21,565 18,018 
Domestic disappearance.......... 38 , 353 55,6826 66,132 67,055 
INetstrad O46. cuameiees sfc Aone —12,641 —17,342 —17,113 —12,053 
FROZEN VEGETABLES 
StocksatuUne@nlie ae ese 18,073 33,077 35,754 34,232 38 , 967 
Productionic..2.. 2 tae. so nae soe 40,509 73,124 107,053 1155255 
LMPOrts oe has ORY 6 Lose ol 19,180 9,764 9,049 18,485 
Total:supplyR0R.88..3..2...8 77,762 115,965 151,856 167,972 
EXpontsiy@eeetne ice se carrie 1,244 15,817 42,367 52,972 
SOCKS atelVia yas lien neyo 21,249 34,832 34,232 38, 967 
Domestic disappearance.......... 55, 269 65,316 Pha sy/ 76,033 
NGL Tkad.o metre ey oa oe —17,936 + 6,053 +33,318 +34, 487 


s Excluding frozen blueberries. 
» Excluding citrus juices. 


TABLE 12—FRESH FRUIT AND VEGETABLE PRICES, CANADA, 1956-60 TO 1968-69 


Average Average 
1956-60 1961-65 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 


annual average wholesale price 


dollars 
APPLES 
Ontario MacIntosh, (Toronto), 
Fancyalbushelsman. ree 3203 3.00 3.45 3.86 
British Columbia MacIntosh 
(Winnipeg), Fancy, cell pack. . 4.74 4.37 4.61 5.58 
APRICOTS 
British Columbia No. 1, 
(all markets), ‘‘Vu-pak’’...... 2.26 2.276 2.30 2.50 
BLUEBERRIES 
Basten, 11 quarigay: eo... 8 4.60 4.76 4.86 NS 
British Columbia, 24 pint crate. ... S222 8.62 10.08 9.82 
CHERRIES 
Ontario Black sweet, 
(all markets), 6 quart......... 2) P35. 2.24 Pols 2209 
Ontario Sour, (all markets), 
Giquartis ee eet 1.59 1.66 2.18 2505 
British Columbia Bing 
and Lambert, (all markets) 
tWenty DOUNGS aE). cae 7.74 7.61 8.49 6.91 
GRAPES 
Ontario Blue, No. 1 
(all markets), 6 quart......... 0.93 1.04 0.98 venue 
PEACHES 
Ontario No. 1 (all markets), 
6 quart, heaped.............. 1.16 shale: Uses 1.40= 
British Columbia No. 1, 
(allomarkets) DOK. ose on = 2.46 2.52¢ 2.97 3.09 
PEARS 
Ontario (all markets), 6 quart..... 0.96 1.01 0.94 trali2s 
British Columbia Bartlett, 
(allemankets) boxe. ass see 5.57 5.36» 5.91 8.37 


~~ 
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TABLE 12—FRESH FRUIT AND VEGETABLE PRICES, CANADA, 1956-60 TO 1968-69 (Continued) 


ST EE a ITE I SS ST TEAST SE NITES SE BEIS  SE T BT GE STE UT BSE EP DED LEE AST IGE OBR 


PLUMS AND PRUNES 


Ontario plums and prunes, 


Or quarts 


British Columbia prunes, 


‘V/u-pak’ 


RASPBERRIES 


East, (all markets), pints......... 


West, (all markets), 
24 pint crates 


STRAWBERRIES 


East, (all markets), quarts........ 


West, (all markets), 
24 pint crates 


ASPARAGUS 


BEETS 


Montreal......... 


OVONntO. ws; we ee GAIA 


Vancouver........ 


CABBAGE 


Montreal......... 


MOTONtO we ae resect ace ae 


Vancouver........ 


CARROTS 


Montreal......... 


OrONntOwe ee ne 


Vancouver........ 


CAULIFLOWER 


Montreal sc. .265).: 
MOKONtON a 


CELERY 


Montreal......... 


NOLONLOL ee te peer eee ane oe 
WANICOUVG! amie tc cree ee 


CORN 


Montreal......... 
Toronto........... 


CUCUMBERS 


Montreal......... 
OLoOnto ee 


POTATOES 


Montreal (NB potatoes).......... 


Toronto (PEI potatoes) 


Average 
1956-60 


Average 


1961-65 1966-67 1967-68 
eee 


annual average wholesale price 


dollars 
1.09 test 
Pehl 2.54 
0.30 0.36 
7.14 7.63 
0.39 0.43 
6.99 7.42 


cents per pound 


0.25 0.28 

0.29¢ — 
dollars per 50 pounds 

eos es O) 

1.47 Peis) 

3.25 3532 
dollars per 50 pounds 

tee 1938 

1.51 2.61 

3.25 2.94 
dollars per 50 pounds 

1.46 Tee 

1.54 1.56 

3.16 BA, 

dollars per dozen 

2.04 2.62 

Qaee 3.30 

2.61 2.98 

dollars per crate 

3.87 5.02 

PreEXS) 3.68 

3.81 4.95 

dollars per crate (38 pounds) 

2.59 3.30 

1.63 2.26 

2.80 Seek 


dollars per 11 quart or two dozen (16 pounds) 


1.56 1.97 
1.24 1.37 
a 2.59 


Nwnr non 
w o 
N (o>) 


Ow p. 
Fi at 
ro) 


2.46 
Ueey/ 
2.68 


dollars per one and one half dozen crate 


1.66 2.09 
2.01 2.90 


dollars per 50 pounds 


2.09 3.43 
7 3.45 
3.50 4.04 
dollars per hundred pounds 
2.93 2.14 
3.44 2.76 
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TABLE 12—FRESH FRUIT AND VEGETABLE PRICES, CANADA, 1956-60 TO 1968-69 (Continued) 


Average Average 
1956-60 1961-65 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 


annual average wholesale price 


dollars per bushel (18 pounds) 


SPINACH 
Montreal sii. ne ee eons eat 1.30 1.52 2.09 
HN OROMLOREHIIM aon srs Atha eee eta es 1.39 1.51 1.48 oS 
dollars per 11 quart (17 pounds) 
TOMATOES 
Montrealcnre: cineca sce 6 gene 2.39 2.05 3.00 3.38 
TOrOntOeaeaan tote cots. te ae Vere 1.79 Wee Thea. 


dollars per 50 pounds 
RUTABAGAS (TURNIPS) 


Montreal (Quebec)... 4........5. 1.26 1.62 2.50 1.82 
jhoronto (Ontaniowae so se. 1.16 1.42 1.85 1.81 
Vancouver (BiG a rnene mn cere 2.54 2.91 3.29 Sal9 


» 4 quart basket. 

b 1965, ‘‘Handi-Pack’’, C Grade. 
e 1961-64 average. 

4 1963-65 average. 


TABLE 13—MINIMUM PRICES FOR PROCESSING FRUIT AND VEGETABLES, CANADA, 1956-60 TO 1968-69 


Average Average 
1956-60 1961-65 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 


minimum prices for processing dollars per ton 


CHERRIES 
Ontario 
Sweet whiteme¢ ..2....0..5% 232.20 262.40 300.50 300.50 320.50 
Sweet black for canning...... 252.20 271.40 340.50 340.50 360.50 
Sweet black for brining....... —- _ 240.50 250.50 270.50 
SOU. Bie apse tear ee areenee 186.20 173.50 260.50 300.50 360.50 
GRAPES 
OntariOw.c0 cue te eee 87.80 101.40 102.50 104.00 105.00 
PEACHES 
Ontario 
VUDNOC 20 sUD 555 jean a ee 98.50 88.50 125.50 140.50 135.50 
Othe rst2gsuper yc see 108.00 103.00 120.50 140.50 135.50 
PEARS 
Ontario 
Bartletis2ecup co eee ee 109.70 113.80 115.50 140.50 150.50 
Kiehierc2s Ageupe. sos sale 8 58.30 59.70 67.00 67.00 — 
PLUMS 
Ontario 
Felenburg and German....... 70.60 85.80 105.50 135.50 145.50 


cents per 20 ounce quart 
RASPBERRIES 


Ontario 
Purples a. eet eee ester 25.8 29.1 S620 40.0 41.0 
PROC isisc cope ucusik cc tens eee ae — 33.7 39.0 — 


cents per 20 ounce quart 
STRAWBERRIES 
ONter ign. fot ee ee 15.6 WZ03 19.5 — 20.5 


minimum prices for processing 
dollars per pound 


Ontarigt See es Su a ee 0.27 0.27 — 0.32 


dollars per ton 
GREEN AND WAX BEANS 
Ontario... coc bis vse A 107.20 105.50 110.00 110.00 110.00 


dollars per ton 


CORN (CANNED) 
OnRATIONY Rite indies oo heehee 25.80 26.20 28.00 29.00 29.50 
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TABLE 13—MINIMUM PRICES FOR PROCESSING FRUIT AND VEGETABLES, CANADA, 1956-60 TO 1968-69 


(Continued) 
TLE DIT SOE ELS IT TET TD a TE IELTS TS BE RELEASE EEE EL ESI STL OE TRIED SDE TAGES EDL AR FOLD LTD IL SD BR DIET PIE ISAT SIS EI EOL EO TES 
Average Average 
1956-60 1961-65 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 


minimum prices for processing 
dollars per ton 


CARROTS 
OntaiOa tat Orta. Sie reed, o: 2 52.00 49.50 -— 54.10 54.44 
dollars per ton 
GREEN PEAS 
Ontario (tenderometer reading 
OOLBO) eh Mix a nets, 255.8 ce sled — 175.002 175.00 180.26 183.40 
dollars per ton 
TOMATOES 
Ontanoi\Nomieesee wee crank we Weeds 40.60 42.20 48.96 50.00 50.50 


a 1963-65 average. 


TABLE 14—MAPLE SUGAR AND SYRUP: PRODUCTION IN CANADA BY PROVINCES, 1956-60 TO 1968 
(CALENDAR YEARS) 


Average Average 
1956-60 1961-65 1966 1967 1968 


thousand gallons, syrup equivalent 


Canadien r rn. eee oe ee 2,674 2,456 3,226 2,504 2,699 
NOVaESColianeneeiee dace ce eee eas 6 4 7 6 6 
New Brunswitkiz. 45) 250, 92.1, oth.) 298 18 12 14 11 10 
Geechee et Se pee ke ie 2,375 2,201 2,892 2,262 2,454 
OntaniOMnaa ert veers. tN ee area eee 275 239 313 i225 229 


TABLE 15—MAPLE SUGAR AND SYRUP: SUPPLY, DISPOSITION AND PRICES, CANADA, 1956-60 TO 1968 


Average Average 
1956-60 1961-65 1966 1967 1968 


thousand gallons, syrup equivalent 


Broduction2 100 iw ote. be entire 2,674 2,456 3,226 2,504 2,699 
LGIpOUtS warren ete tea ceks cys chors te 9 1 — — — 

Motal¥supplyieecmavt ak sles eels 2,683 2,457 3,226 2,504 2,699 
EXDOMS Maen ee, SeheL rE hee hieea a ateg 1,270 1,262 1,437 1,447 
Available for domestic use............ 1,413 1195 1,789 1,057 

dollars 

Farm prices, maple syrup per gallon.... 3.67 4.07 4.46 4.39 
Farm prices, maple sugar per pound.... 0.46 0.54 0.61 0.66 


TABLE 16—HONEY: SUPPLY, DISPOSITION AND PRICES, CANADA, 1956-60 TO 1968-69 
(CROP YEAR, JULY 1 TO JUNE 30) 


Average Average 1968-69 
1956-60 1961-65 1966-67 1967-68 Estimate 


thousand pounds 


SEAT ESPE DA (SEs Pg Se 7/ eee 8,528 11,411 13,163 16,901 
PAhOCUCEION Ste nrise tency nee ce 2h ea 29,516 38,746 44,502 45,682 34, 262 
Pmpomentee 205. SOR wR. BiOd, 3,792 2,688 4,558 2,050 

otahsupply! 3.82015. eet ro - 40,843 49,962 60,471 60,895 
EERTOFS oy. 4b CR) E ECE a is BEE 1,222 5,184 7,339 5,815 
Available for domestic use............ 39,621 44,778 53,132 55,080 
SHOCKS AT MUNG OU Tar SAR LAME vet ahs ORG 8,537 8,871 13,163 16,901 
Domestic disappearance.............. 31,084 35,907 39,969 38,079 

dollars 

Average farm price per pound......... 0.17 Onii7, 0.18 0.17 


SPECIAL CROPS 


SUGAR BEETS 
Situation 


Canadian sugar beet acreage for harvest in 1968 is 
estimated at 81,200 acres, compared with 83,305 in 
1967. In 1968, in Ontario, as a result of the closing of 
the sugar beet plant at Chatham, no sugar beets were 
contracted. The elimination of this crop in Ontario is 
partly offset by sharp increases in other provinces. A 
record acreage for harvest has been estimated in 
Manitoba while in Quebec and Alberta, acreage is 
estimated at the highest levels since the “‘run-away”’ 
sugar prices of 1963 and 1964. 

Preliminary crop reports indicate that beet yields 
and sugar content may be good in 1968, although the 
absence of Ontario production, which has historically 
averaged the highest yields per acre, will probably 
reduce the Canadian average production. 

Yields in Manitoba and Alberta in 1967 were some- 
what below average for those provinces. If the yield in 
1968 for provinces still producing sugar beets is as 
good as the 1958-1967 average, 1968 production of 
beets will slightly exceed one million tons and will be 
only a little below that of 1967 when beets were also 
grown in Ontario. 

World raw sugar prices have continued at very low 
levels. In terms of equivalent Canadian funds, the 
London price of raw sugar has been averaging about 
2.3 cents per pound in recent months. These prices 
reflect a world situation of heavy stocks and a rate of 
production which continues to exceed consumption. 
Canadian sugar beet returns under the terms of con- 
tracts with processors would have been low had it not 
been for the federal stabilization program. 

An International Sugar Conference, which in- 
cluded Canadian representation, met at Geneva in 
April and May of 1968 to continue earlier attempts to 
negotiate an effective International Sugar Agreement. 
The Conference recessed at the first of June to recon- 
vene in September, with arrangements for further dis- 
cussions to take place during the interim. 

On June 7, 1968, the Minister of Agriculture an- 
nounced the Federal Government’s price support 
program for the 1968 sugar beet crop. Support was 
set at $15.98 per standard ton of beets which is equiv- 
alent to that for the 1967 crop. 


Outlook 


The world supply and consumption situation is 
likely to result in the need for an Agricultural Stabili- 
zation Board payment on the 1968 crop. Since pro- 
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duction is under contract and since support is related 
to the ten-year average contract, total returns will 
likely average somewhat above the support level be- 
cause of the separate provincial guarantee of returns 
in Quebec and because of improved average returns 
from by-products during the past ten years in Mani- 
toba and Alberta. 


DRY PEAS 
Situation 


The 1968 acreage of dry peas in Canada, including 
seed peas, increased by nearly 6,000 acres to 53,300 
acres due mainly to increases in Alberta and Mani- 
toba. The combined acreage in British Columbia and 
Alberta, which is mostly for seed production, in- 
creased by 2,700 acres over 1967. The increase in 
Alberta more than offset a further decline in British 
Columbia. Acreage in Quebec and Ontario remains 
at 4,700 acres, the same as for 1967. 

Manitoba continues to be the major supplier of dry 
peas. However, poor growing conditons and poor 
harvest weather in that province will result in a lower 
yield and lower quality of peas than in 1967. 

The total crop for Canada is expected to be around 
915,000 bushels compared with about 1,115,000 bush- 
els in 1967. There was little carryover for the second 
year in a row. Trade sources report slightly smaller 
crops than last year in the U.S. and in Roumania. 
However, good planting and growing conditions in 
Australia could produce a better than average crop. 

Present Canadian production of dry peas is almost 
entirely of the yellow varieties for soup, as they are 
the principal type that can be grown profitably. The 
research program on peas has recently been changed 
to include the development of new varieties of the 
green, blue and marrowfat types adapted to Canadian 
conditions. Success in this program would open the 
possibility of capturing a portion of the substantial 
export market for such peas. 


Outlook 


The market for good quality peas is expected to be 
stronger than it was a year ago, and the longer-term 
prospects are that total marketings and prices for 
Canadian peas will continue close to levels of recent 
years. Domestic per capita consumption is declining 
but total domestic use remains fairly constant and 
exports are expected to continue to increase. 


DRIED BEANS 
Situation 


The 1968 bean acreage is up by 4,900 acres to 
90,900 acres. Yields are expected to be slightly higher 
in 1968 with an estimated production of 960,300 cwt. 
as compared to 860,800 cwt. in 1967. Because of wet 
weather conditions, the overall quality will be lower 
than last year’s crop. Domestic consumption has 
been increasing gradually during the past ten years. 
Although actual data are not available pending com- 
pletion of a review of basic statistics, the consump- 
tion trend is thought to have continued. 

Domestic consumption plus exports including the 
World Food Program have exhausted supplies. 
Dried beans were exported to 14 countries as com- 
pared to 12 in 1967, and 11 countries received dried 
beans under the World Food Program. The Bean 
Board has not quoted any prices to producers for the 
new crop but is is estimated that the 1968-69 prices 
will average $8.50 per hundred pounds down from 
the $9.00 per hundred pound average in 1967-68 but 
higher than the five-year average (61-65) of $7.01 per 
hundred pounds. 

It is estimated that the 1968-69 U.S. bean crop will 
be 6,000,000 cwt. as compared to 4,800,000 cwt. in 
1967-68. The U.S. price at mid-September to the pro- 
ducer was $7.00 per hundred pounds, the same as a 
year ago. 

The Ontario Bean Producers’ Marketing Board is 
now operating under the agency plan whereby the 
Board controls the sale of all the beans. To accom- 
plish this they entered into an agreement under the 
Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act 
whereby the Board, with the backing of the Canadian 
Government, can borrow money to make an initial 
payment of $5.50 per hundred pounds to the bean 
producers when delivered. The Board, through its 
agents, then proceeds to sell the total crop and the 
profits realized are pooled and returned to the pro- 
ducer. This provides the opportunity for the orderly 
marketing of beans. The Board will thus be able to 
offer advance sales before the crop is harvested. This 
feature will greatly facilitate sales, particularly to 
Britain, our largest market. 

The agreement applies to the 1968 crop and is to 
remain in effect until December 30, 1969. 


Outlook 


Market prospects continue good despite the loss of 
a 2 per cent tariff advantage in the U.K. market. 
Canadian supplies are not expected to be sufficient to 
meet the market demand. 

Demand in 1968-69 is expected to continue upward 
calling for an increase in production. 


TOBACCO 
Situation 


Canadian tobacco farmers harvested a total of 
134,630 acres in 1968 compared to a record 140,444 
acres in 1967 and 129,926 in 1966. This acreage in- 
cludes all types of tobacco. 


Special Types—The Ontario burley tobacco crop, 
1,579 acres, was grown under contract for the first 
time and consisted of nearly 400 acres of sweet briar 
or heavy bodied type, and about 1,200 acres of choice 
cigarette types. The reduction in burley acreage was 
designed to bring supply more in line with demand. 
1968 burley tobacco production estimates indicate a 
volume of 2,750,000 pounds compared with a final 
crop figure of 4,689,600 pounds in 1967 and 5,484,300 
pounds in 1966. Cigar filler tobacco is produced in 
Quebec and the acreage increased to 2,365 acres in 
1968 compared to 2,141 in 1967 and 2,519 in 1966. 
The crop estimate is 3,500,000 pounds compared to 
3,140,000 in 1967 and 3,934,000 in 1966. There is a 
limited acreage of so called Quebec “‘pipe’’ tobacco 
(aromatic and large pipe) and Ontario air-cured and 
fire-cured ‘‘dark’’ tobaccos which are grown under 
contract. 


Flue-cured Tobacco—Harvested flue-cured tobacco 
acreage dropped to 130,214 acres in 1968, down from 
the record levels of 1967 (135,366) but well above the 
1966 crop (124,218). Total flue-cured acreage in Que- 
bec and Maritime provinces increased once more and 
accounted for 6.3 per cent of total harvested acreage. 
These areas produced flue-cured tobacco on 8,195 
acres in 1968, 7,249 acres in 1967 and 6,707 in 1966. 

Ontario is the major flue-cured tobacco producing 
area. The planted acreage in 1968 was 122,019 accord- 
ing to the Ontario Flue-Cured Tobacco Growers’ 
Marketing Board. Ontario growers harvested an 
average of 108,800 acres during the ten-year period, 
1955-1964, but reduced their acreage to 86,900 acres 
in 1965. However, 117,511 acres were harvested in 
1966 and a record 128,117 acres were grown in 1967. 

The Tobacco Board in Ontario decreased its acrea- 
age allotment from 138,812 acres in 1967 to 126,505 
in 1968, a reduction of 12,307 acres. The actual acre- 
age planted did not fall to the same extent because 
producers made an effort to utilize the extensive new 
investment which had been made in kilns, etc., in 
1967. The 1968 allotment was established in order to 
reach a production target from 205 to 210 million 
pounds green weight, based on a provision for domes- 
tic manufacturing of 132 to 137 million pounds and 
an export target of no less than 73 million pounds. 
Once more, the export calculation included an ar- 
rangement between the Tobacco Advisory Commit- 
tee of Britain, representing all British manufacturers, 
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and the Ontario Flue-Cured Tobacco Growers’ Mar- 
keting Board for the purchase of 67.5 million pounds 
green weight from the 1968 crop. The arrangement 
was subject to satisfactory quality and prices and a 
planned production in keeping with other foreign 
and domestic demand. 

The continued use of a formula system to convert 
poundage targets to acreage allotments facilitated the 
negotiations between the growers and buyer repre- 
sentatives. The mathematical formula takes into ac- 
count yield range and trend and usual under- 
plantings. 

The preliminary forecast of the total Canadian pro- 
duction of flue-cured tobacco in 1968 is 214.0 million 
pounds (farm or green weight basis), compared with 
a final figure of 204.3 million pounds in 1967 and the 
1966 record crop of 223.7 million. The 1968 crop in 
Ontario is estimated at 205 million pounds which sug- 
gests a yield of nearly 1,700 pounds per acre, about 
average for the last five years although the yield has 
varied from 1,529 to 1,822 pounds in the period. The 
crop in the Maritimes and in Quebec has been esti- 
mated at 2 million and 7 million pounds, respectively. 

More than 120 bulk-curing units were in use in 
Ontario in 1968 after experimental use in 1967. Re- 
search officials indicate that the quality of the tobacco 
cured by this new method is very good and in most 
cases more uniform than tobacco cured in the con- 
ventional way. Canadian growers have continued to 
emphasize technical innovations and mechanization 
such as bulk-curing, thus reducing reliance on man- 
ual labor so that it is no longer such a limiting factor 
in production. 

The actual use of flue-cured tobacco in cigarette 
manufacturing increased by only one per cent in 1967. 
Estimates prepared on the basis of quarterly with- 
drawals from stocks during the latter part of that year 
indicate a downward trend in use which will, if con- 
tinued, reduce the current rate of annual use to 124 
million pounds on a re-dried weight basis. This com- 
pares to actual use in 1967 of 126.3 million pounds or 
roughly 140 million pounds green weight. 


Consumption of flue-cured tobacco has been in- 
fluenced by a number of significant variables during 
the past 15 months. The increasing popularity of 
filter-tip cigarettes and other measures resulting in 
economy in the use of cigarette tobaccos have been 
important factors on the leaf-tobacco market. The 
volume of cigarette sales has been reduced in re- 
sponse to increased retail prices, brought about by 
higher tobacco taxes, higher trade costs and higher 
manufacturing prices. The net result is a moderate 
decrease in the use of flue-cured tobacco. 


Based on preliminary estimates, the exports of flue- 
cured tobacco, including stems and scrap and ex- 
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pressed in farm- or green-weight terms over the past 
three years, were: 


Oct. 1965—Sept. 1966 
Oct. 1966—Sept. 1967 
Oct. 1967—Sept. 1968 


48.7 million pounds 
57.8 million pounds 
57.0 million pounds 


On the basis of estimated current usings of less than 
140 million pounds green weight, stocks of aged flue- 
cured tobacco will have risen to approximately 1214 
months supply by the end of December 1968. This is 
the second annual increase in domestic stocks which 
had fallen to abnormally low levels in December 
1966. 

Total world demand for cigarette tobacco contin- 
ues to increase but the rate of growth is modest. A 
number of countries in Africa and Asia have ex- 
panded their production and export trade in flue- 
cured tobacco, in response to sanctions against 
Rhodesian trade and high producer prices in North 
America. Published reports suggested that the Rho- 
desian growers continue to produce roughly 130 mil- 
lion pounds of flue-cured tobacco annually, and that 
the stock pile of high-quality, flue-cured tobacco 
exceeds 200 million pounds. In the United States, 22 
per cent of the 1967 crop entered Commodity Credit 
Corporation Stocks under the action of the price sup- 
port program. Flue-cured leaf tobacco stocks held 
under U.S.A. government loan rose to 773 million 
pounds (green weight) in mid-1968. All of this tobac- 
co qualifies under the export subsidy program at 10 
cents per pound, double the rate of direct subsidy on 
all other exports. Eventually, disposal of the stocks 
from these countries will have a direct bearing upon 
the outlook on the international market. 


Outlook 


The domestic requirement for flue-cured tobacco 
seems to have stabilized and provision for about 140 
million pounds of tobacco (green weight) from each 
of the 1968 and 1969 crops for use in 1969-70 and 
1970-71 seems appropriate. Export orders indicate a 
present demand for at least 73 million pounds from 
the 1968 crop, leaving a reasonable balance between 
apparent requirement in 1968-69 (213 million) and 
the preliminary crop estimate (214 million). 

The outlook for production in 1969 in Ontario will 
depend upon the demand from abroad. The require- 
ment for Britain will be the principal factor in any 
increase or reduction in acreage in 1969, keeping in 
mind that high variability in yield per acre has a 
direct bearing on the outlook. Although exports in 
the 1968-69 shipping season will likely attain record 
levels between 70 and 75 million pounds, stocks will 
remain at relatively modest levels and the scope for 
sales to new offshore markets will be limited. 


Assuming average yields, maintenance of acreage for the possibility of additional requirements by Brit- 
levels close to the 1968 levels (130,214 acres) would ain or supplies for development of other export 
provide sufficient tobacco to maintain the sales level markets, including re-entry into a number of markets 
in 1968-69. However, this acreage would not provide which were previously supplied in part from Canada. 


TABLE 1—SUGAR BEET ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION, CANADA, 1956-60 TO 1968-69 


Average Average 1968-69 
1956-60 1961-65 1966-67 1967-68 (Forecast) 
acres 
Canada SOEs alk hone <3 eebie ent Och tees 87 , 382 90 , 232 81,272 83,305 81,200 
WMUebecd.. abs parrh Ma at. Oa seb. eee hie nce As 5,487 9,704 8,418 8,776 10,400 
(OVATE, SRL RT ee Oe aa ASL eS Ee ee 22,610 1D), 102 TAG925 14,124 — 
Manitoba eects tt Man eee ae emma he 21,750 25,308 23,045 26,898 31,000 
Albontame weesrs Shelisewh. BAe M Yet ove: gedeties: 374035 40,118 37 , 884 33,007, 39,800 
thousand tons 
Rroduction(Ganada)isen.-re a en ths a eae eee 1,188 1,166 1,081 1,000 


TABLE 2—SUPPORT LEVEL AND AVERAGE RETURNS FOR SUGAR BEETS, 1959-60 TO 1968-69 


Returns 
Support from Federal Provincial Total 
Level Processors Payment Payment Returns 


dollars per standard tons 


BORO sec g tae aioe cs ee ea oe 93 per cent 11.62 2.04 — 14.13 
HSOO-Ol Mer ee ee ni aE R ean ae RE ee Se 14.23 per 270 pounds dist 1.40 — Bole 
eet Goe enel. seaceetiy, SALT adie. oe ovis 13.18 per 250 pounds 11.62 ilegs) 0.13 13.68 
BOD 2 OS scepter memento neas DOT 13,542 18.64 — — 18.64 
BOOS OG ae Tees MN PU Sen aes ne 13.62 13.73 — — 18.73 
BOG 4eOO. et cin iteitch. oii. Some oxi aL hide Y 13.72 11.62 S15 — 14.77 
EAS 2 Sie iB EL ee Re eRe 14.35 10.78 6.38 — 17.16 
BOOLOT eC ce ea OE ee ceria ts 14.35 11.00 4.83 — 15.83 
POST 2000 hein en. ete “hs Sten ea 15.50 

MOD ts area epee, ea tiga cc BEER 2 15.98 


« Equivalent to 250 pounds of refined sugar. 


TABLE 3—DRY PEAS: ACREAGE, AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE, DISPOSITION AND PRICES IN CANADA, 
1956-60 TO 1968-69 (CROP YEAR AUGUST 1 TO JULY 31) 


Average Average 1968-69 
1956-60 1961-65 1966-67 1967-68 (Forecast) 
oa ll Sl lS lS ie ll a eee a 
acres 
Acreage 
CG ATT AG Ary gae eecectas oak Pe Bee d oll fe pts pin Bs Boa ee 74,120 60,760 61,300 47,400 53,300 
OXI SEY Oh pe genes Oe coh. oat ah oR aay, Eee Pere IE, REE 3,020 1,580 1,400 {hS7AG8 1,700 
TTC T KOMI ga ec he ec NE ins Sarge Seat 3 ee ees 4,660 2,600 2,500 3,000 3,000 
WianitO Dare 5 teehee Ate caccd cdots oto te fee ome 50,720 43,400 46,000 30,000 33,000 
SAS KatCHOWalaee te vate eee, ce cue. RR eas 2,980 2,440 1,000 800 1,000 
PANIC CART rete ER AAA Te yi it ca ere: eae 7,000 8,100 8,000 10,000 13,000 
BriMsShiColumblas.ce cok. See h ON ies oo A eke ee 5,740 2,640 2,400 1,900 1,600 
bushels 
Saale per, acre: (Canada) (eli gh MOM. aia 2 i7/os: 19.6 17.8 23n5 ew 
thousand bushels 
Canada 
ROC UI CUION IY. oa SUR Sue Aha aoc eS OA oacdent oe eit: 1,284 1,191 1,094 edi. 915 
UDOMUS eek meee rts ren sen ine oe reba n cpane <eauerarese bs 71 82 50 
otalvsupply: cyt s ee es RS OA). AO Peer U4eey/ 1,262 1,176 1165 965 
SEROTLS ATTA ih MRO. GR TULISRROS, oO. AAT ES. 353 375 516 514 315 
Availablo-for- domestic: USO kisses ons v0 bles ees 984 887 660 651 650 
dollars per bushel 

RPE ATGSEAVIT). DYICRG hou ex 4 oie ka horus cigs oo 2.10 223 2.45 ORO8 2.50 


TABLE 4—DRIED BEANS: ACREAGE, AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE, DISPOSITION AND PRICES IN CANADA, 
1956-60 TO 1968-69 (CROP YEAR AUGUST 1 TO JULY 31) 


Average Average 1968-69 
1956-60 1961-65 1966-67 1967-68 (Forecast) 
acres 
Acreage 
Canadarxensrmpe ry Pp Peers a ELEY PPE I 65,660 76,060 118,000+ 86,000 90,900 
OURDCORR og a Pi cor ear no a ee 1,340 980 1,000 1,000 900 
OHEATIO NS wig cnt knee eee cee te Re hg sae ee 64,320 75,080 117,000 85,000 90,000 
hundred pounds 
Wieldapemacren(Ganadayia eee ren 10.26 13.44 14.88 10.1 10.56 
hundred pounds 
Canada 
PrOCUCHION Sr. t a tne os oe ee ee ae eee 673,800 1,024,800 1,759,200 860,800 960 , 300 
LiINPOnsSse RTE ease FL eee oes eee 80,400 67,200 64,800 71,268 50,000 
‘Fotaksupplyiesseteks eee oomainen nem 754,200 1,092,000 1,824,000 932,068 1,010,300 
EX DONS ct crest Pang eee ons shee tees eee eet oe 70,800 310,800 622,900 667 ,378 
dollars per hundred pounds 
Average farm price... 3.0. eae ee ee 6.15 7.01 6.83 9.00 8.50 


« Census bench mark under review. 


TABLE 5—TOBACCO ACREAGE, PRODUCTION AND PRICES, 1956-60 TO 1967-68 
(CROP YEAR OCTOBER 1 TO SEPTEMBER 30) 


Average Average 1967-68 
1956-60 1961-65 1966-67 (Estimated) 
rr ee ee ee 
acres 
Acreage 
Ontario 
PIUG=CULOO ne ey uot ae ee nee 119,054 98,786 128,117 122,019 
Burley seer IOS: 40. 10) baat IRR See ae 8 4,577 3,153 2,422 1,579 
Darke yt Saito) 5 eet. nn Bah? PG 441 435 332 — 
Quebec 
FIGGsCUrEdd anna. tee eh iaecee en Rt 5,480 5515: 6,215 6,625 
NG Aad Ba hectare: Curie AM Eisen tere a oa 3,981 PASTAS 2,141 2,365 
Maritimes 
Plue-CUred pig tuk seiticne® ai tale @ be 38 742 1,034 1,570 
Canada 
RO=CU OC Shia a. cpa ae RN acs ee tine ae 124,595 105,103 135,366 130,214 
BuLlOy | .2 5. SUE oo od 4,636 3,189 2,422 1,579 
Cigale ste Ny Be ee a 3,981 Paste 2,141 2,365 
Darks. fc LEDS SES Rs eo TTS 441 442 8382 — 
Eotal . 3:5.. eee. =.) es ens a aie. he 133,653 111,447 140,261 — 
thousand pounds, green weight 
Production 
Flue"Cured( ets. We 7 a6 SS eee. & 177,275 180,081 204 , 300 214,000 
Burleyt....¢ cv twice. ee oo eet 7,490 6,503 4,690 2,750 
Cigar. .i x. -veteee Oe eketd. 1 eae ; enikie 4,895 4,273 3,140 3,500 


cents per pound, green weight 
Average Farm Price 


flue-Cured>.4a8..0: Sugar, fohaGes. 51.46 57.15 69.08 = 
BUOY os ik ae EN ec ek oe Oe a oe 36.55 43.05 51.40 = 
(EGR IEA I RO = EOS Ser Peat con ryt at 26.32 25.82 32.50 == 


CEREAL, OILSEED AND FORAGE CROP SEEDS 


PEDIGREED CEREAL AND OILSEED 
CROP SEEDS 


Situation 


Wheat—Acreage of pedigreed spring wheat 
amounted to 145,000 acres in 1968, less than half of 
last year’s figure of 325,000 acres. Production is fore- 
cast at about 4 million bushels compared with about 
9 million bushels in 1967. The variety Manitou ac- 
counted for about 86 per cent of the total crop com- 
pared with about 93 per cent a year ago. Other main 
varieties were Selkirk, 4,400 acres for about 170,000 
bushels; Thatcher, 7,200 acres for 200,000 bushels; 
and Park, 4,400 acres for about 125,000 bushels. The 
quality of the 1968 crop is expected to be quite seri- 
ously affected by poor harvesting weather and frost 
damage in many areas. The full extent of the frost 
damage cannot be determined until widespread ger- 
mination tests have been made. The production and 
acreage of winter wheat decreased slightly from 1967. 
Inspected acreage in 1968 was 22,000 acres compared 
with 25,000 acres a year ago. Estimated production is 
placed at about | million bushels, half of which was 
the hard red variety, Winalta, grown in Alberta and 
the balance was the soft white varieties, Genesee and 
Talbot, produced in Ontario. Durum wheat acreage 
and production were higher than a year ago. In- 
spected acreage was 8,800 acres with an estimated 
production of 275,000 bushels, nearly all of which 
was the variety Stewart 63. 


Oats—Both acreage and estimated production of 
pedigreed oats were well above 1967 levels. The prin- 
cipal increase occurred in Ontario but there were sig- 
nificant increases in Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
There were about 100,000 acres inspected for an esti- 
mated production of 6 million bushels compared with 
67,000 acres and 4.2 million bushels in 1967. There 
has been considerable frost damage to the oat crops 
in many areas of Western Canada. In the Peace River 
District it is estimated that 50 per cent of the crops 
are affected. General quality will also be lower than 
average because of the unusually wet harvest season. 
The oat crop in Eastern Canada, particularly in 
Ontario, was above average in both quality and yield. 
Garry was still the main variety grown with 38,000 
inspected acres in 1968 for an estimated production 
of about 2.2 million bushels, two-thirds of this was in 
Ontario. Of the remaining 21 varieties being grown, 
production of Kelsey amounted to about 750,000 
bushels, Rodney 745,000 bushels, Harmon 720,000 
bushels, Glen 365,000 bushels and Russell 275,000 
bushels. 


Barley—There was a significant increase in both 
inspected acreage and estimated production of pedi- 
greed barley, with 67,000 acres and an estimated pro- 
duction of 3 million bushels in 1968, compared with 
36,000 acres and 1.8 million bushels in 1967. There 
were substantial percentage increases in every prov- 
ince. The variety Conquest accounted for about 1 mil- 
lion bushels followed by Herta at about 800,000 
bushels. Other major varieties were Paragon, Galt and 
Keystone. The crop produced in Western Canada has 
suffered from poor harvest weather and some frost 
damage. The Eastern crop however is of good quality 
and yielded above average, particularly in Ontario. 


Oilseed Crops—Acreage of pedigreed flax was 
slightly smaller than in 1967 but estimated production 
was up somewhat. There were about 29,000 acres 
inspected with an estimated production of about 
500,000 bushels. The production of the principal 
variety, Noralta, was estimated to be 300,000 bushels 
in 1968, compared with 359,000 bushels in 1967. The 
crop was affected by poor harvest weather and frost 
but damage may not be as serious as for the cereal 
crops. Inspected acreage of pedigreed rapeseed was 
about 4 times that of a year ago and estimated pro- 
duction of seed, 3 times the 1967 level. There were 
16,000 acres inspected for an estimated crop of about 
10 million pounds. This was by far the largest crop of 
rapeseed produced and is almost entirely due to 
greatly increased acreage in Saskatchewan. The prin- 
cipal varieties in production were Oro, Echo and 
Target. There were about 5,000 acres in pedigreed 
soybeans and production was well over that of 1967. 


Hybrid Corn—Hypbrid corn seed acreage in 1968 
was slightly more than a year ago. However yields 
will not be as high as in 1967 because of cool wet 
weather particularly during the early growing season. 
Another factor reducing yields was a larger propor- 
tion of single cross hybrids. 


White Beans—Acreage in white beans was about 
the same as in 1967. Yields, however will be lower and 
a smaller crop is forecast. 


Outlook 


Wheat—Although production of pedigreed seed of 
spring wheat in 1968 was much less than in 1967 it is 
felt that supplies will be sufficient to meet the expected 
domestic demand for seed of the main varieties in 
1969. There are no indications of any significant in- 
crease in demand in the United States for Canadian 
seed but it is believed that there should be the usual 
market for several hundred thousand bushels. With 
the expanded production this year of pedigreed seed 
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of Durum varieties there should be adequate supplies 
of pedigreed seed to meet the demand. 


Oats and Barley—In spite of a much larger crop of 
pedigreed seed of oats and barley produced in 1968, 
the extremely unfavorable harvest weather together 
with extensive frost damage could result in local 
shortages of good quality pedigreed seed of some 
varieties in 1969 in Western Canada. More northern 
areas particularly the Peace River District of Alberta 
and British Columbia are expected to be the most 
seriously affected in this regard. However, there 
should be sufficient pedigreed seed of acceptable 
quality in the Prairie Provinces to meet overall needs 
of that region. In Eastern Canada there is an abun- 
dance of good quality seed of the recommended 
varieties. 


Oilseed Crops, Hybrid Corn and White Beans— 
Supplies of pedigreed seed of flax, soybeans, rape- 
seed, hybrid corn and white beans should be ade- 
quate for domestic needs in 1969. 


FORAGE CROP SEEDS 
(all classes) 


Situation 


Legume Crops— In general, 1968 was not a good 
year for seed production of the legume crops par- 
ticularly in Western Canada where most of them are 
produced. There was too much vegetative growth and 
cool wet weather during the normal pollination 
period resulted in a poor seed set. There was extreme- 
ly poor harvesting weather for the crops in Western 
Canada and furthermore there was frost damage in 
most of the producing areas. In Eastern Canada, 
however, growing and pollination conditions were 
quite favorable for the two principal legume crops 
produced in that area, double-cut red clover and 
bird’s-foot trefoil. 


Alfalfa—The alfalfa seed crop in 1968 will be 
smaller than the 5.5 million pounds produced in 1967. 
Production is forecast at about 2.5 million pounds for 
the total crop and of this there is an estimated pro- 
duction of about 700,000 pounds of certified seed. 
There were more than 6,800 acres of certified varieties 
compared with about 7,600 acres in 1967. The prin- 
cipal varieties were Vernal at about 3,700 acres, 
Rambler, 1,900 acres and Beaver, 1,000 acres. 


Alsike Clover—Alsike clover seed production, 
which is practically all produced in Alberta and Brit- 
ish Columbia, is expected to be considerably smaller 
in 1968 than in 1967. The 1968 crop is forecast at 
about 5 million pounds. 
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Red Clover—Double-cut red clover seed produc- 
tion in Ontario and Quebec may be somewhat larger 
than in 1967 because of good yields, although the 
acreage saved for seed production has decreased. The 
crop is forecast at about 2.5 million pounds. Single- 
cut red clover seed production in Alberta has declined 
because of decreased markets. This, combined with 
poor harvesting conditions, has resulted in a crop 
estimated at about 4 million pounds. 


Sweet Clover—It is expected that the sweet clover 
seed crop will be much smaller than last year’s and 
has been forecast at only 4 million pounds. 


Bird’s-foot trefoil—Bird’s-foot trefoil seed produc- 
tion in Ontario, the principal producing area, will be 
smaller in 1968 than in 1967 owing to winter killing 
and lower yields. The crop is forecast at about 
500,000 pounds. About two-thirds of the crop is pedi- 
greed seed of the varieties, Empire and Viking. 


Timothy—The production of Timothy seed is fore- 
cast at about 9.5 million pounds compared with 13.4 
million pounds in 1967. This is the smallest crop since 
1951. However the carry-over was the largest on rec- 
ord amounting to about 5.5 million pounds. Produc- 
tion of the Climax variety was considerably less than 
a year ago. Inspected acreage of this variety amounted 
to about 20,000 acres compared with 34,000 acres in 
1967. Production of foreign varieties for export under 
the Organization For Economic Co-operation and 
Development Herbage Seed Scheme amounted to 
about 1.5 million pounds, unchanged from 1967, 


Bromegrass—Estimated production of bromegrass 
seed has been placed at about 4.5 million pounds, 
about the same as in 1967. Growing conditions were 
generally good in all producing areas although yields 
were less than average because of poor harvest 
weather. Much of the crop, particularly in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, lay in the swath a considerable 
time and therefore was of lower quality. There were 
3,000 acres of certified Carlton, 1,900 acres of Sara- 
toga and 1,000 acres of Red Patch. 


Crested Wheatgrass—The crested wheatgrass seed 
crop is estimated at 925,000 pounds, only slightly 
larger than in 1967. Production was down somewhat 
in Saskatchewan but up slightly in Alberta. The pro- 
longed wet weather interfered with harvesting, and 
reduced yields. 


Meadow Fescue—Meadow fescue seed production 
is forecast at only about 2 million pounds compared 
with last year’s large crop of 5.8 million pounds. This 
is the smallest crop since 1964. The reduction was 
mainly due to plow down of about 50 per cent of the 
acreage in Manitoba. New stands produced good 


yields but older fields were patchy. Acreage of cer- 
tified Ensign amounted to about 1,000 acres com- 
pared with about 2,800 acres in 1967. Acreage of the 
new variety, Trader, increased to about 300 acres 
compared with less than 100 acres in 1967. 


Creeping Red Fescue—Creeping red fescue seed 
production has been forecast at about 18 million 
pounds, the largest crop since 1961 and about 60 per 
cent larger than in 1967. Only about 500,000 pounds 
of this is pedigreed seed. Good growing conditions 
were experienced. It had been feared that cool weather 
during the pollination period might have affected 
yields but this was not the case. Wet weather inter- 
fered somewhat at harvest but caused no serious 
damage. 


Russian Wild Ryegrass—Production of Russian 
wild ryegrass seed in Saskatchewan and Alberta will 
be at about last year’s level of 135,000 pounds. Pro- 
duction has been declining in recent years from the 
peak production in 1964 of 1,100,000 pounds. There 
were about 600 acres of pedigreed Sawki compared to 
about 500 acres a year ago. 


Outiook 


Retail prices of most kinds of seeds used for forage 
crop production are expected to be somewhat higher 
in 1969 than they were for the 1968 planting season. 
Smaller crops of most varieties and a slightly im- 
proved export market are responsible for this in- 
crease. Prices to growers for most kinds of forage 
crop seeds were up slightly from the low prices that 
prevailed a year ago. This, together with the increas- 
ing interest in Western Canada for cash crops to 
replace cereals and some other main crops, may en- 
courage an increased acreage in forage crop seed pro- 
duction in the next few years. Also the increasing 
demand in Europe for certified seed of adapted 
varieties is expected to result in some expansion of 
acreage in varieties being grown in Western Canada 
under the O.E.C.D. Herbage Seed Scheme. 

Further restrictions on the import of commercial 
seed have been implemented by some European 
countries. The most recent step in this regard is the 
import prohibition by West Germany, effective July 
Ist, 1968, on all seed that is not certified and not 
on the German variety registration list. This will 
affect all exports of Canadian commercial seed such 
as Alsike and Single-cut red clover seed to that 
market. Exports to West Germany in the past few 
years have averaged about 2 million pounds annually. 

In the effort to find new markets for Canadian 
forage seed, a Seed Trade Mission sponsored by the 
Federal Government visited a number of South 
American countries in February 1968. Argentina 


seems to offer the most promise for immediate export 
sales of single-cut red clover, bromegrass and perhaps 
some of the western wheatgrasses. Arrangements 
were made for official tests of Canadian varieties in 
the other countries visited. 

The testing of Canadian varieties in foreign coun- 
tries continues, with the object of assessing their 
adaptability, in order to expand market outlets. 
While many varieties are currently under test in some 
25 countries this program has not been in operation 
long enough to provide full information on their per- 
formance. 


Alfalfa—With a small Canadian crop in prospect 
there will not be sufficient production to meet do- 
mestic needs and from three to four million pounds of 
alfalfa seed will need to be imported. Principal de- 
mand in Canada continues to be for certified seed of 
Vernal and some Flemish type varieties. It is expected 
that this demand can be met by imports from the 
United States where good quality certified seed of 
these varieties is available. 


Alsike Clover, Single-cut Red Clover and Sweet 
Clover—These seed crops are produced mainly for 
export and because of the much smaller crops than 
normal, no difficulty will be encountered in market- 
ing the crops. The United States is expected to be the 
principal market. 


Double-cut Red Clover—In spite of expected higher 
production, supplies for 1969 planting probably will 
be limited and higher-priced than a year ago. Both 
Britain and the United States have smaller crops than 
normal and are in the market for additional supplies. 


Timothy—The forecast production together with 
the carryover should provide sufficient Timothy seed 
to meet domestic needs with a small surplus. Retail 
prices for the 1969 season will be higher than in 1968. 
While there is not expected to be much demand in 
Europe, particularly for common Timothy seed, there 
should be a good market in the United States for both 
common and Climax varieties. 


Bromegrass—There should be sufficient supplies of 
bromegrass seed to meet domestic needs and to pro- 
vide a small surplus for export. The United States had 
a fair crop of brome and the market there for 
Canadian seed is not expected to be stronger than 
normal. Retail prices will likely be high compared 
with the 1961-65 average price but at about the same 
level as in 1967. 


Meadow fescue—In spite of a much smaller crop 
than in 1967, total supplies, resulting from the large 
carryover in the hands of both the trade and growers, 
will be about as large as a year ago. There is little or 
no export demand and it appears there will be diffi- 
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culty in marketing the crop. There may be some mar- 
ket in the United States for meadow fescue as a sub- 
stitute for ryegrass in lawn grass mixtures. 


Creeping red fescue—While there is a moderate 
demand for export at low prices it is not expected that 
the market will strengthen, because there is surplus 


world production of fine-textured grasses.Kentucky 
bluegrass prices are quite high and this is encouraging 
the use of creeping red fescue as a substitute; these 
kinds are generally considered to be interchangeable 
in lawn grass mixtures. In spite of the export pros- 
pects, there will likely be a heavy inventory carried 
over because of the large total supplies available. 


TABLE 1—ACREAGE AND ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PEDIGREED WHEAT, OATS, BARLEY AND BEANS, 


CANADA, 1967 AND 1968 


Wheat Oats Barley White Beans 
Acres __ Busheis Acres Bushels Acres __ Bushels Acres __ Bushels 
thousands 

MaritineSs.t4e5-cc% ast & beast 1 24 2 90 — —- — — 
OUCHEC 2. flees aoe e ee a SRP 1 23 13 890 a 10 == — 
OntaniO ees tee ace er ee a ae 11 558 37 2,870 10 665 4 85 
Manito bacco ens eee nian creer 66 2,000 18 600 lve 765 _ 
Saskatchewanineemnn ys a eee ee ie 1,500 11 700 19 800 — — 
Albertat se ashes ue. TS ee 18 900 19 900 20 825 — — 
BritisheColumb\anseereaiee en 1 20 — — a 8 — = 
Canada, tS6Sige -. eceta sande eee 171 5,025 100 6,050 67 3,073 4 85 
Canaday967 siti. cote eee 323 9,523 67 4,217 36 1,807 3 89 


« less than 1,000 acres 


TABLE 2—ACREAGE AND ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PEDIGREED FLAX, RAPESEED AND SOYBEANS, 


CANADA, 1967 AND 1968 


Flax Rapeseed Soybeans 

Acres Bushels Acres Pounds Acres Bushels 
OUCDOGIE er te eee eMac ack eee are 160 3,000 — — — — 
ONntarione ss Ae ee ee Oe a eer eee — — — — 5,000 150,000 
Maite la nee. Ges eee 2, SE eee 12,500 175,000 700 700 ,000 40 700 
Saskatchewarli:eyeas8 ak ks eee tne 13,400 265,000 13,300 7,365,000 _ -- 
Al b@itaiter notice pe ane cate ewe Se 3,400 66 ,000 2,200 2,000,000 — _— 
Canadas OCS eee et AE ee OD Rae eae Ae 29 , 460 509,000 16,200 10,065,000 5,040 150,700 
Ganada. 1907 cc. chee eo Re: omnes: 30,919 465,722 3,932 3,480,000 4,044 120,790 
ELE LEELA EL SARA LL OS ESATO TRE OTL EY EN OLY TEL ESPON OB BEES ISL PE LT SEE RE NLL SE DN a DE 
TABLE 3—ALFALFA SEED PRODUCTION IN CANADA BY PROVINCES, 1956 TO 1968 
ELENA RL DTP TEE RTL I LOLS I ESN INE RE ETRE ST LE SR LS RES TL eI ELE DET REEL MS FLO EE LEO PD Te RTE OD 

Average Average 
1956-60 1961-65 1966 1967 , 1968 
thousand pounds 

Canadants. 20%. Ce BA AR eS. APR ce 3,511 4,439 2,139 5,602 2,500 
OntarioMarsernr J 00H. Ae Oe Aye toy e hea 558 852 843 207 
Manitoba srr +? Joes Mts) ope eee Decker eee 1,008 1,054 750 1,750 
SASKATCHEWAN ini ose abe eae Et ee ee 640 480 125 1,000 
AlbOItatere sc ct dst’ Secck ate ener ea eee ee Re 1,206 1,969 371 2,452 
BritishuCombiat .2aee .. wae 9 eee ee ee eee 99 84 50 200 
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TABLE 4—ALFALFA SEED: SUPPLIES AND DISTRIBUTION, CANADA 1956-57 TO 1968-69 
(CROP YEAR ENDING JUNE 30th) 


Average Average 
1956-57 1961-62 
to to 
1960-61 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 


thousand pounds 


mocks; beginning Of-year... <<... cheek. cc. oe 1,223 1,680 1,464 1,484 3,080 
ROUUCUION OES h hie ARLES cee ee ae Seon 4,439 2,139 5,602 
BMIPOVS IR eect re es PO be ves BRE ocd bs on LE 3,653 3,464 4,533 3,052 
ROLAMSUDDIY icin reies Sie. . MBE EL as Set 8,387 9,583 8,136 10,138 
EX DOLLS ecbardnentatentouscatn tate possascenetiehlerBeoiulet cacti [lig Zat 1,229 536 475 
Available for domestic use...................... 7,016 8,354 7,600 9,663 


TABLE 5—ALSIKE CLOVER SEED PRODUCTION IN CANADA BY PROVINCE, 1956 TO 1968 


Average Average 
1956-60 1961-65 1966 1967 , 1968 


thousand pounds 


AUAGA ras ee eee 10,057 11,149 10,287 8,492 5,000 
OT ARIOF Bente SA ee, CRUE S 1 eee, Ge pile 32 12 2 42 
PAOD AL. . fest MOAR 46. hk aed ie le 73 32 20 50 
BASKACHOWAN co. eee ne ee ee 163 57 250 200 
‘SUNOS: ete rape harry i hl ann Rene ete tia Seas 8,029 9,033 Thspoieye} 6,100 
Sretish COmmbian, woe ee ie eae 1,760 2,015 2,450 2,100 


TABLE 6—ALSIKE CLOVER SEED: SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION, CANADA, 1956-57 TO 1968-69 
(CROP YEAR ENDING JUNE 30th) 


Average Average 
1956-57 1961-62 
to to 
1960-61 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 


thousand pounds 


Stocks beginning of-yeart.....<... oe esel ok cccec 2533, 2,900 3,654 3,895 2,980 
PFOCUCUONs co oad ee eich Kos, as ee Sak oe 10,057 11,149 10,287 8,492 
SETS Tia gS any eR a 3 i} — 20 
MOLALSUDDIY,) vu ccc Mee ee ee Pesevce} 14,054 13,941 12,407 
PEXDOVAS Paice ans SAE Rec sc els PW es ee ae 7,022 7,705 8,934 8,663 
Available for domestic use...................... 5,351 6,349 5,007 3,744 


TABLE 7—RED CLOVER SEED PRODUCTION IN CANADA BY PROVINCES 1956 TO 1968 


Average Average 
1956-60 1961-65 1966 1967 1968 


thousand pounds 


CAN AG ANN Goi ic MIRE MNS os 5 ANSP 1Onwen 13,062 10,543 6,500 
Miaritimes: 4, 2.0 MOS. xo nn SO oe oe ae 38 23 30 15 
UebeC ees CeeIeee oe OS ocean Re 444 420 315 375 
OCATIO hc ws Re oii te ca Bh misc oc 4,312 3,860 2,385 1,648 
Rranitoba sce 5002 etn ie Re as ce A 518 540 1,500 500 
Baskatcnewan::..... “Wes: « sanu io Mebee oc. 0s. oe 1,774 537 il oike 760 
Alberta..... BS <2 |) ee ari 3,935 4,815 6,500 6,043 
BSricish COM awa dinteda) «> oc - IPR ok oe 756 526 820 1,202 
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TABLE 8—RED CLOVER SEED: SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION, CANADA, 1956-57 TO 1968-69 
(CROP YEAR ENDING JUNE 30th) 


Average Average 
1956-57 1961-62 
to to 
1960-61 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 


thousand pounds 


Stocks DediNning Ofeyeanca.- 4 nates bres ci eee 3,856 2,500 3,904 6,423 SPA 
Production hone.) Cotati Ce i ee cae see tae NWA RE 10,721 13,062 10,543 
PIMP OrES A ice ys Ca a ee hae KE ea Goi ee 1,818 485 529 1,902 
‘Total Supply: 2 ase OS <a a cee ee. ee 17,451 13,706 17,495 18,868 
EXPOltS nia iro cite et ee eT le, las ae 8,037 6,634 6,233 12,050 
Available for domestic Use... feat ee 9,414 7,072 11,262 6,818 


TABLE 9—SWEET CLOVER SEED PRODUCTION IN CANADA BY PROVINCES, 1956-68 


Average Average 
1956-60 1961-65 1966 1967 1968 


thousand pounds 


Marat ci ik ol eco vince bead lst ce ase 13,357 13,417 10,053 8,065 4,000 
OREO sec rrsican. oestrone are AS oon y 581 398 103 83 
Mi aititO Daeg t haere ee ee PI Doe 5,219 5,234 3,500 2,750 
Sas katchewanigeacicee oer wee Pea ne ec ae a 3,500 1,940 1,500 1,000 
ALDG hao: eae et tee eA oh en era en Of aie SETA 4,994 4,100 SOO 
Britishe Coluimbiaseswecn 1 oo ee 341 851 850 400 


TABLE 10—-SWEET CLOVER SEED: SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION, CANADA, 1956-57 TO 1968-69 
(CROP YEAR ENDING JUNE 30th) 


Average Average 
1956-57 1961-62 
to to 
1960-61 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 


thousand pounds 


StOCKS DEGINHINGLOR Vea nea. A rere ee 4,859 3,845 10,0172 8,355 3,350 
Productions 6a oe oe ete oa ooh tee 13,357 13,417 10,053 8,065 
LIN PONES Steed och Ses od. 4 i se i ea, See 7 — — 1 
TOtallSupply Aig wee ees Sak Sm oO RISE ot came 18,223 17,262 20,070 16,421 
EXpOrts (2c ca) 3 Ne ol ae ee CL a 13,163 10,328 10,833 12,250 
Available for domestic use...................... 5,060 6,934 9,237 4,171 


« Includes estimated carry-over in growers’ hands. 


TABLE 11—TIMOTHY SEED PRODUCTION IN CANADA BY PROVINCES, 1956 TO 1968 


Average Average 1968 
1956-60 1961-65 1966 1967 Preliminary 


thousand pounds 


Canasta sc 5s RAO Made ad ec 5 16,603 13,865 23,361 13,405 9,500 
PO AUIEMOS 23: AL. . Dice es a ee ee ee eae 675 205 400 200 
OMB DOC sn oS ent eS cc POS eee de ee 2,547 1967 2,500 2,300 
NEA AO I 3d e ois ¢ WD eB oa haw ent es ate UGS YAL 7,209 6,811 4,000 
Perino ss eae ta a eel wee ane 572 1,796 6,250 4,000 
ARK ALGHOWSIN: 355 UR. as oO 4 nce eee ge wie Uialein bs 417 1,564 4,000 15250 
1 N16) 4 Oy SR ec: | oe. Repiec reaedethg || 689 946 3,000 1,480 
British Columbia, £48 bc. 2s UR, Ce eee eee 132 178 400 175 


TABLE 12—TIMOTHY SEED: SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION, CANADA, 1956-57 TO 1968-69 
(CROP YEAR ENDING JUNE 30th) 


Average Average 
1956-57 1961-62 
to to 
1960-61 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 
thousand pounds 

Stocks, DEGmMning Obvear....0 pe eee e: Oe 2,077 2,017 4,621 5,077 5,571 
PLOCUCHORM drs Mere ts CNG Te Met han (sd 16,603 13,865 23, 361 13,405 
BOLLS ieee ee Le ly Ae ee ut ae 1,749 2,765 649 ett 
CR ETERS Vit NT So. emai, Yo eMenRind 20,429 18,647 28,631 20,393 
EXPOMtsee erie: ook as, ees Res ft, Rea Rall! = os 5,735 6,762 10,314 5,478 
Available for domestic use...................... 14,694 11,885 18,317 14,915 


TABLE 13—-BROMEGRASS SEED PRODUCTION IN CANADA BY PROVINCES 1956 TO 1968 


Average Average 
1956-60 1961-65 1966 1967 1968 


thousand pounds 


CAT AEYs EEE SE CESSES NS a eee 7,175 6,847 4,620 4,220 4,500 
SUEY IU Doe ees de® Sea Me lg se ok Peal elie Pirated 238 144 200 150 
DASKACHOWAA Ors Weert yk eee Ee 2,100 25270 1,300 1,000 
IDO ANE the OER 2 OA Re octane 4,691 4,301 3,000 3,000 
ESPs OOUMMOIL AM dad Ue ema eae eh otal 146 132 120 70 


TABLE 14—BROMEGRASS SEED: SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION, CANADA, 1956-57 TO 1968-69 
(CROP YEAR ENDING JUNE 30th) 


Average Average 
1956-57 1961-62 
to to 
1960-61 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 


thousand pounds 


BUCKS, DOGINOIIG OF Year ne 1,339 1,859 1,844 1,656 2,090 
PrOocucuon tris, mie tan, Drltia., Ft OR cag 7,175 6,847 4,620 4,220 
JI CE oe SRT as Se Pe 726 413 462 288 
AR CUDOL Cee 9,240 9,119 6,926 6,164 
OU CE eGCe ama Si salem Late head De, ellen ie + Aiea 3,494 2,976 iis (77AS 1,417 
Available for domestic use...................... 5,746 6,143 5,148 4,747 


TABLE 15—-CRESTED WHEATGRASS SEED PRODUCTION IN CANADA BY PROVINCES, 1956 TO 1968 


Average Average 
1956-60 1961-65 1966 1967 1968 


thousand pounds 


Canada... ... Ga. SOL tor Sh ASas. AMAA. 1,487 2,021 1,020 908 925 
CEG £0) Nel nal Ee ae 39 79 30 40 
SaeKarehoWarrcrsirre ly mide nights vite! ¢ poets 1,010 1,410 350 350 
NDGA Te ee Te 419 493 600 513 
EST IG IA GOILITIA DIA Sava assed. does aks ote: fake 19 39 40 5 


TABLE 16—CRESTED WHEATGRASS: SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION, CANADA, 1956-57 TO 1968-69 
(CROP YEAR ENDING JUNE 30th) 


Average Average 
1956-57 1961-62 
to to 
1960-61 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 


thousand pounds 


BLOCKS 1 beginning OL VOal accidunees seo, ds cww.neee 412 909 499 358 788 
EOOUCTION Sh ice nore an eae Sie bale 1,487 2,021 1,020 908 
TONTSY 9 PMD OBL) RO RA ted AE 160 20 45 52 
PoralShoply srt ee te Fei el Bo pr south eee 2,059 2,950 1,564 Usosites 
SGT ESE 2, GSO MOA iene” a ee aCe ais 685 94 631 82 
Available for domestic use...................... 1,374 2,039 933 1,236 


TABLE 17—CREEPING RED FESCUE SEED PRODUCTION IN CANADA BY PROVINCES 1956 TO 1968 


Average Average 1968 
1956-60 1961-65 1966 1967 Preliminary 


thousand pounds 


LOU: Fee eennerenna are nara. CT oe TES. st ae 11,857 14,004 15,300 11,263 18,000 
Albertans: aicr icone tee creat sage Mebane ies 9,645 11,484 12,500 8,363 
British Columbia ee gas « ches <a ea ee Qala 2,520 2,800 2,900 


TABLE 18—CREEPING RED FESCUE: SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION, CANADA, 1956-57 TO 1968-69 
(CROP YEAR ENDING JUNE 30th) 


Average Average 
1956-57 1961-62 
to to 
1960-61 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 
thousand pounds 

Stocks» beginning OfsyGaln see eter cree ee 3,791 4,179 3,052 4,371 1,806 
PrOoductioniee pir. ie te nena ee eee eee i atetay/ 14,004 15,300 11,263 
Wey 0S) isos rennet es nero wt nc hs a 55 30 9 384 
otal Supply. o>. Saat Oe Nee ee . AO AY 15,703 18,213 18,361 16,018 
EX DOES peptic ot cheyenne ae es ee es ae 10,658 13,278 11,005 10,818 
AvailabledomGomesticuisOspewseeraeenccae eae 5,045 4,935 7,356 5,200 


TABLE 19—OTHER GRASS SEED PRODUCTION IN CANADA BY KINDS, 1956 TO 1968 


Average Average 1968 
1956-60 1961-65 1966 1967 Preliminary 


thousand pounds 


CanadacBluegnassiynccnaena nines 81 21 — _ — 
KentuckysBluegrassaas ane er cn eee oe: 493 302 327 60 — 
Meadow Fescue...... ee GREE Rh aoe eee Pde le 3,284 5,740 5, oie 2,000 


OrchardiGrassinseeev eee ee eee 8 27 36 — _— 


TABLE 20—MEADOW FESCUE SEED: SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION, CANADA, 1956-57 TO 1968-69 
(CROP YEAR ENDING JUNE 30th) 


Average Average 
1956-57 1961-62 
to to 
1960-61 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 
thousand pounds 

Stocks; beginningrofeyearaassseer nee eee 537 800 183 475 2,718 
PP OCUGEIOMN er pater oon ick cca oe torr a REG etree 2 OS 3,284 5,740 5,812 
(importstes.icot 6 A ER ee ee oe 52 19 3 3} 
TotalrSUpplye nce ttre erie ee ee ene 2,742 4,103 5,926 6,290 
TEXDONES ee ch ty es ee he ee ee ae a er 1,624 3,835 4,113 2,858 
Available for domestic use....................4. tells 268 1,813 3,432 


SUMMARIES OF PAPERS 


GENERAL ECONOMIC SITUATION 
AND OUTLOOK 


International Economic Situation 


The renewed momentum of world economic activ- 
ity, which developed in 1967 and continued into 1968, 
has shown signs of slackening. Steps taken in some 
countries to help with balance of payments difficulties 
have been dampening factors. These steps included a 
10 per cent income tax surcharge and expenditure cuts 
in the United States which were designed to moderate 
the rapid growth. British industrial output has re- 
sponded to the 1967 devaluation and merchandise 
exports have risen. However, the persistent strong im- 
port trend has continued the adverse balance of pay- 
ments and official policy may thus favor the use of 
resources for export markets over use for domestic 
demand. 

Growth trends have strengthened in the European 
Economic Community, with an upturn in economic 
activity in Germany and Italy. Economic gains in 
#rance were interrupted by strikes but are expected to 
resume. Other smaller European countries have 
shown mixed trends in 1968 but are expected on bal- 
ance to achieve moderate growth rates in the coming 
year. 

Japanese measures introduced in 1967 to moderate 
the economic growth and protect the balance of pay- 
ments position have been effective and renewed ex- 
pansion is expected when fiscal and monetary 
restraints are relaxed. 

Economic trends in the more advanced primary 
exporting countries have improved as a result of in- 
creased agricultural production and increased volume 
of export sales at generally sustained prices. There 
have been moderate increases in the foreign exchange 
reserves of developing countries during 1968. 


Canadian Economic Situation and Outlook 


Canadian economic growth in 1968 is expected to 
be greater than in 1967 although slower than in other 
recent years. Rising prices and costs continued to give 
concern and led to an income tax surcharge as well as 
a slowdown in the rate of expansion of government 
programs. International confidence in the Canadian 
dollar strengthened in response to temporary meas- 
ures taken in the wake of external pressures upon it. 

Buoyant trends in the United States boosted 
Canadian economic activity and export sales ex- 
panded sharply. Increases were prominent for motor 
vehicles, non-ferrous metals, iron ore, petroleum, 
asbestos, lumber, wood pulp and fertilizers. Improved 


world cereal supplies cut into exports of wheat and 
flour in the first half of 1968. 

Advancing incomes showed in higher consumer 
spending as well as in government outlays. New 
housing construction increased after slowing in 1967. 
Business investment held steady. Reserve capacity in 
both plants and manpower was still available in 1968. 
Labor force growth was faster than job opportunities, 
especially during the summer student employment 
season with unemployment slightly over five per cent. 

Personal disposable income is expected to show 
continued growth in 1969 with a consequently sus- 
tained economic growth rate. Easier monetary condi- 
tions will likely lead to further increases in housing. 
Some increases in non-farm inventory accumulation 
and business capital investment is expected.Mer- 
chandise exports, especially to the United States, are 
expected to increase more moderately because of the 
growth restraints in that country. Pressures on costs 
and prices are likely to be somewhat easier. 


WORLD AGRICULTURAL REVIEW 
AND OUTLOOK 


World agricultural production increased by three 
per cent in 1967; in the developing countires, the in- 
crease of six per cent in food production was the 
largest gain for many years. The large increase in 
Indian agricultural production, as well as in some 
other countries such as Pakistan, brought per capita 
production in the developing countries in 1967 above 
the 1965 and 1966 levels. Thus, the over-all food situ- 
ation in developing countries may be considered 
much better in 1968 than in the previous two years. 

World agricultural production in 1968 is expected 
to increase over the 1967 output. World wheat pro- 
duction is estimated to reach the high levels of the 
past two years. The 1968 production prospects for the 
five largest exporters—Australia, Argentina, Canada, 
France and the United States—point to an output 
above the record 3.25 billion bushels produced in 
1966. A crop of about equal to 1967 is expected in 
Western Europe but in Eastern Europe wheat pro- 
duction will be well below the bumper crop of 1967. 
The Soviet Union is expected to harvest a slightly 
larger crop in 1968 than in 1967, but the total output 
of wheat in the Soviet Bloc countries will probably be 
smaller this year than a year ago. Production of 
coarse grains will probably be lower in 1968, but pro- 
duction of fats and oils will continue to rise this year. 
World supplies of milk and dairy products are ex- 
pected to be larger in 1968 than in 1967. World meat 
supply is expected to continue its increasing trend in 
response to continued growth in demand. 
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The volume of world trade in agricultural products 
declined by one per cent in 1967. North America’s 
export earnings declined sharply (12 per cent) be- 
cause grain exports were much lower. As a direct 
result, world wheat stocks in major exporting coun- 
tries as a whole increased by about 6 million tons to 
about 38 million tons by the end of the 1967-68 crop 
year. Although Canadian stocks are disproportion- 
ately large, the total 1968-69 carryover in exporting 
countries is generally considered ample but not exces- 
sive. However, butter stocks in Western Europe, 
North America and Oceania increased by 30 per cent 
(to approximately 450,000 tons) and created “‘sur- 
pluses of substantial proportions’’. Stocks of coffee, 
sugar, rubber, and tobacco continued to be large. All 
this indicates that the so-called surplus problem of 
certain commodities has not been solved, and it con- 
tinues to exist in the world. 

In 1967, the index of world export prices for primary 
agricultural products was about four per cent lower 
than in 1966. Prices for food (in dollar terms) in- 
creased by about 1 per cent but there was a 10 per 
cent decline in non-food prices. In the first half of 
1968, the over-all world price level for agricultural 
products remained stable but stayed slightly below 
the level of the corresponding period of 1967. 

Over the past year or so, a number of developed 
countries have been confronted with some problems 
of over-supply, and of deterioration of certain market 
prices. The critical state of some world markets for 
agricultural products such as, for example, dairy 
products, is raising difficulties. In Western Europe, 
for instance, the further accumulation of butter 
stocks, both within the EEC and elsewhere, has led 
several governments to introduce measures to dis- 
courage milk production or to encourage meat pro- 
duction. 


There has been growing realization that price sup- 
ports at the level required to safeguard commercial 
farms are not adequate instruments for relieving 
rural poverty. Social subsidies tied to reforms of farm 
structure thus begin to command more attention. 
Structural improvements and related measures have 
been given increasing emphasis; assistance takes a 
wide variety of forms, of which the most commonly 
used are grants and loans of various kinds to facilitate 
amalgamations or joint operation of small farms, and 
pensions or other payments to farmers who retire 
early. At the same time, it is recognized that for many 
years to come, farms too small for achieving reason- 
able profitability and adequate rewards for labor and 
capital will prevail. 


While the over-all goal in the developing countries 
is to increase and diversify agricultural output, largely 
through the production of staple foods, serious ef- 
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forts are underway to improve the quality and reduce 
production costs of export crops. Increased emphasis 
is being put on the use of improved seeds, fertilizers, 
pesticides and other inputs. Credit schemes are also 
being increasingly used in these countries as a means 
of stimulating production in certain sectors, and are 
particularly important in connection with the adop- 
tion of new varieties of hybrid corn and short- 
stemmed wheat and rice. Some successes have already 
been scored in terms of national output—in Mexico, 
Pakistan and Turkey—and promising local results 
have been obtained in places in India and the Philip- 
pines. 


CANADIAN FARM PRODUCTION 


Farm production in Canada in 1968 is expected to 
be about five per cent above the 1967 level. Farm cash 
receipts from the sale of farm products may reach 
$4.3 billion, slightly below the $4.4 billion realized in 
1967. Farm operating expenses and depreciation 
charges continue to move upwards as prices of most 
goods and Services used in farming increase. With the 
decline in total cash receipts in 1968 and the increase 
in farm operating expenses, realized farm net income 
from farming operations is estimated to be below the 
1967 level. In contrast, total net income from farming 
operations, which includes inventory changes is ex- 
pected to reach $1.7 billion, almost $200 million 
greater than in 1967. 

Total cash receipts from farming operations are 
expected to be slightly higher in 1969 than in 1968. 
While cash returns from crop sales will probably re- 
main at 1968 levels, returns from marketings of live- 
stock and livestock products should be higher. The 
increase in farm expenses is expected to more than 
offset the slight rise in cash receipts thus providing a 
realized net income below that of 1968. 


AGRICULTURAL INPUT SITUATION 
AND OUTLOOK 


Input Situation 


Between 1966 and 1967, the volume of farm inputs 
increased by 2.9 per cent, compared to the 1963-67 
annual average increase of 1.7 per cent. There was a 
proportionate increase for all major input categories 
in 1967 and consequently no change in the input mix. 
Real estate accounted for 23 per cent of all inputs, 
labor for 24 per cent, and capital inputs for 53 per 
cent. 

Employment in agriculture was 2.8 per cent larger 
in 1967 compared with the previous year. This is in 
sharp contrast to the steady decline in the farm labor 
force in the past decade and was brought about main- 


ly through an increase in numbers of unpaid family 
workers. 

Purchases of farm machinery and equipment in 
1967 were slightly below the 1966 record level but 
machinery operating expenditures were 3.4 per cent 
higher. Total expenditures for machinery and equip- 
ment amounted to an average of $3,068 per farm, 2.7 
per cent above the 1966 average. 

Shipments by feed manufacturers of premixes and 
supplements in 1967 were 5 per cent greater than in 
1966. Shipments of complete feed increased by almost 
12 per cent. Expenditures for purchased feed in- 
creased by 11 per cent in 1967. 

Fertilizer use is continuing to increase rapidly. Be- 
tween 1966 and 1967, nutrient tonnage sold increased 
by 27 per cent for nitrogen, 12 per cent for phosphoric 
acid and 14 per cent for potash. Expenditures for 
fertilizer and lime went up by 17 per cent with the 
largest expansion in fertilizer sales occurring in the 
Prairie Provinces. The Canadian average for fertilizer 
and lime expenditures in 1967 was $2.80 per acre for 
land under crops. The average was highest in the 
Maritimes with $12.40 per acre and lowest in the 
Prairies with $1.60. The average annual amount 
spent per farm in Canada was $465 in 1967, twenty 
per cent more than in the previous year. 

Sales of pest control products increased by over 13 
per cent in 1967. 

In 1967, the value of farm real estate, machinery 
and equipment, and livestock was estimated at 
$21,186 million. Real estate accounted for 70.5 per 
cent of the total, machinery for 17.5 per cent, and 
livestock 12 per cent. The increase in total value was 
slightly less than in 1966. 

Land prices continued an upward trend during 
1967, increasing at an average rate of 10 per cent 
which is similar to that of 1966. The rate of increase 
in land prices appears to be leveling off in the Prairie 
Provinces, increasing in Ontario and dropping in 
other provinces. 

Anestimated $2,179 million of credit was extended 
to farmers in 1967, $233 million above 1966 estimates. 
Farm debts presently represent over 18 per cent of the 
value of farm real estate, machinery and equipment, 
and livestock. Crop insurance was taken out by over 
65,000 farmers in the crop year 1968-69 for a coverage 
of $187 million. 

The composite price index of goods and services 
used by farmers increased by 6.4 per cent between 
1966 and 1967. 


Input Outlook 


Expansion in farm inputs in 1968 is expected to be 
slightly less than in 1967 and will probably continue 


at the same pace in 1969. Little change is envisaged 
for real estate inputs in 1969, while a resumption in the 
general down trend in farm labor inputs is likely. 
Capital input categories are generally expected to 
advance at the same rate as in 1968 but by less than 
that of 1967. 


The number of hired workers and farm operators is 
expected to be less in 1968 than in 1967 but this de- 
cline will be partially offset by an increase in unpaid 
family labor employed on farms. If the general level of 
unemployment decreases in 1969, a further decrease 
in total farm employment is expected to occur. 


It is expected that machinery and equipment sales 
will be less in 1968 than in 1967 but machinery operat- 
ing expenses will likely increase. Total capital and 
operating costs for machinery and equipment in 1968 
are expected to be down from 1967 levels, with gross 
capital investment declining considerably and machi- 
ery operating expenditures rising moderately. After a 
two-year slowdown in machinery purchases, an ex- 
pansion is probable in 1969. 


Shipments of complete feeds by manufacturers for 
1968 may be down somewhat compared to 1967 while 
shipments of premixes and supplements are expected 
to remain unchanged. Expenditures for purchased 
feeds are not likely to increase in 1968, but will prob- 
ably be higher again in 1969. 


Fertilizer use and costs per farm are expected to be 
considerably higher in 1968 than in the previous year. 
The largest expansion in sales is expected to be in the 
Prairie Provinces. An increase of about 13 per cent in 
pest control products is expected in 1968 and sales 
will likely continue to expand at about the same rate 
in 1969. 


The value of farm real estate, machinery and 
equipment, and livestock is expected to increase fur- 
ther in 1968 and 1969 but at diminishing rates due 
mainly to a leveling off in land price increases in most 
provinces. The rate of increase in credit used by farm- 
ers is expected to be smaller in 1968 than in 1967 and 
the amount of credit extended may even decline. A 
slightly smaller percentage increase in farm debts is 
expected in 1968. 


In 1968, crop insurance indemnities are expected to 
exceed those of 1967. Demand for crop insurance 
appears to be increasing and total coverage is ex- 
pected to be greater in 1969 than in 1968. 


The composite price index (1935-39 = 100) of goods 
and services used by farmers is expected to increase in 
1968 by more than 6 per cent over the previous year. 
Prices of all major inputs are expected to increase 
with the possible exception of prices of feeds and 
seeds. 
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GRAINS, FEEDS AND OILSEEDS 


Wheat 
Situation 


World wheat production (excluding Mainland 
China) was 10,200 million bushels, world trade fell to 
a level of about 1,950 million bushels, and carryover 
stocks began to accumulate in 1967-68. The decline in 
import demand, beginning in 1966-67, continued into 
1967-68, and increased supplies in the major export- 
ing countries led to intensified export competition in 
world markets. International export prices for wheat 
averaged about 10 per cent lower than the previous 
year, reflecting the bearish world trade situation. The 
1967 International Grains Arrangement became effec- 
tive on July 1, 1968 and exporters took action to en- 
sure that the provisions of the I.G.A. would be 
honored. 

The 1967 harvest in Canada was a little better than 
average but sharply below the 1966 record crop. Total 
Canadian supplies in 1967-68 were 9 per cent below 
the previous year, but deliveries by farmers were 29 
per cent lower. Domestic consumption was up to 167 
million bushels due mainly to an increased quantity 
of wheat fed to livestock, however exports, at 336 mil- 
lion bushels, were 35 per cent below the previous 
year. Canadian wheat prices averaged $1.94 per 
bushel for No. 1 Northern in store the Lakehead, 
during 1967-68, below the high level of recent years. 
Initial payments were increased on August 1, 1967 to 
$1.70 per bushel for No. 1 Northern at the Lakehead. 


Outlook 


Opening stocks are up again in exporting coun- 
tries, and present indications point to a 1968 world 
wheat harvest in the region of 10,000 million bushels. 
It is expected that in total, the exporting countries 
will harvest a record crop. Although most importing 
countries have good crops, lower levels of production 
in Britain and Eastern Europe may lead to a slightly 
increased import demand in 1968-69. There will be 
ample exportable supplies in 1968-69 and intense 
competition among exporters is expected to continue 
with resulting pressures on world wheat prices. 
Nevertheless the International Grains Arrangement 
will provide a floor at which world prices can be 
maintained. Patterns of world trade established in 
1967-68 are expected to continue in 1968-69 with only 
a few significant variations. 

Very poor harvesting weather resulted in consider- 
able damage to the quality of the 1968 Canadian crop, 
although the level of production appears to be above 
average. With the return of orderly marketing follow- 
ing the implementation of the International Grains 
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Arrangement, Canada’s exports to developed import- 
ing countries in 1968-69 could total as much as 180 
million bushels and total exports to developing coun- 
tries could be in the region of 50 million bushels. 
Many factors will affect the size of purchases, but 
total Canadian exports to Communist countries 
could be much higher than the 132 million bushels 
shipped in 1967-68. 

In spite of the forecast for only a slight increase in 
world trade this year, Canada’s exports could in- 
crease to 400 million bushels and possibly more. It is 
the objective of the Canadian Wheat Board to secure 
25 per cent or more of world wheat trade. This will 
mean exports of 1,300 million bushels over the next 
three years. 

The general Canadian wheat outlook for 1968-69 is 
one of a continued build-up in wheat stocks because 
production will be slightly greater than domestic and 
export utilization. If exports reach the levels fore- 
cast, producers should be able to market more wheat 
than last year. However, no increase in acreage seeded 
in 1969 would seem necessary and a planted acreage 
somewhat lower than in 1968, would provide ade- 
quate supplies to meet anticipated needs in 1969-70. 


FEED GRAINS 
Situation 


World production of feed grains (excluding Main- 
land China) in 1967-68 is estimated at 470 million 
metric tons, slightly above the previous year’s 
record. International trade in feed grains in 1967-68 
is likely to be slightly below the record 43 million 
tons traded in 1966-67. World corn prices fell 
sharply in 1967-68, but other feed grain prices fell 
only slightly. In spite of a weaker demand for feed 
grains generally, the volume of international trade in 
corn was close to the 1966-67 level. Trade in other 
feed grains was smaller, reflecting changes in the feed 
grain price relationship favoring corn. Because of a 
larger supply of corn in the United States, a carry- 
over stocks of feed grains were higher at the end of 
the 1967-68 season. 

Canadian supplies of feed grains were down slightly 
in 1967-68 as increased beginning carryover stocks 
and imports from the United States did not quite off- 
set a reduction in Canadian production. Domestic 
consumption of feed grains remained close to the 
1966-67 level, but exports of both oats and barley fell 
slightly. Ontario corn prices fell relatively more than 
the prices for western feed oats and barley and there- 
fore corn continued in increased quantities to replace 
other grains in livestock rations in eastern Canada 
while barley continued to replace other feed grains in 
western Canada. These patterns reflect the relative 


price advantage of corn and barley over other grains 
in terms of feeding value. 


Outlook 


Early indications point to a world feed grain crop 
in 1968-69 at least as large as last year, as a result of a 
larger than expected harvest of feed grains in the 
United States. In view of ample supplies and declin- 
ing prices for corn, the United States government 
restored acreage diversion incentives under the Feed 
Grain Program, but increased yields of all feed grain 
crops in the United States appear likely to offset any 
reduction in acreage which may have resulted from 
such diversions. Satisfactory production in most im- 
porting countries will have the impact of depressing, 
for the second consecutive year, import demand for 
feed grains with resulting downward pressures on 
prices and slower world trade. It is expected that 
world prices for feed grains in 1968-69 will be as low 
as or lower than 1967-68. 

Little change over the previous year is expected in 
livestock consumption of feed grains in Canada. 
Larger feed grain production in Canada will be faced 
with low prices elsewhere, especially in the U.S., and 
Canadian prices can be expected to be lower in 
1968-69 than in 1967-68. Corn will likely continue to 
be relatively cheaper than other feed grains and con- 
sumption of corn can be expected to increase in east- 
ern Canada at the expense of other feed grains, 
although increased consumption of barley can be 
expected in Western Canada. 

In the longer run, total grain production will in- 
crease in Canada, but the emphasis will need to move 
slowly towards feed grains as domestic livestock con- 
sumption continues to rise. 


OILSEEDS 
World Oilseed Situation and Outlook 


World production of oils and fats is expected to 
establish record levels in 1968 with increases in most 
edible oils, although flaxseed production is still low 
compared with levels several years ago. Prices of 
edible oils on world markets have decreased generally 
during the 1967-68 crop year. With anticipated high 
levels of production in main producing countries, 
world prices of edible oils and oilseeds are likely to 
remain relatively low for the current year. 


Canadian Oilseeds 
Situation 


Exports of flaxseed, rapeseed and soybeans pro- 
duced in Canada were lower in 1967-68 at 26.5 mil- 
lion bushels compared with 34 million in 1966-67. 


Flaxseed exports were lower by 4 million bushels, 
rapeseed by 1.5 million and soybeans by 2 million. 
Imports of soybeans were lower, but soybean oil and 
meal imports were slightly higher. 

The price of flaxseed averaged higher in 1967-68 
due to the sharply reduced world availability of in- 
dustrial oils. Because of generally low world prices 
for edible oils, the prices of rapeseed, sunflower seed 
and to a lesser extent, soybeans were reduced. 

Production of flaxseed is forecast to almost double 
to 18.2 million bushels in 1968-69 but rapeseed pro- 
duction is forecast to be slightly higher than last year. 
With lower yields, sunflower production will likely be 
sharply reduced. Principal acreage changes were; for 
flaxseed, a 50 per cent increase to 1.5 million acres; 
rapeseed, a 35 per cent decrease to 1.05 million acres; 
soybeans, slightly higher at 295,000 acres from 
290,000 acres; and sunflower seed, down slightly to 
40,000 from 44,000 acres. 


Outlook 


The price of flaxseed should remain relatively high, 
although possibly slightly below last year’s levels with 
a somewhat heavier stock position in North America. 
A further acreage increase next year does not appear 
warranted unless production falls sharply below fore- 
cast levels. 

The price of rapeseed, while showing signs of re- 
covery, is likely to remain at low levels in keeping 
with world prices for edible oils. With a good domes- 
tic and export potential and the total supply position 
well below that of last year, further acreage reduction 
does not seem desirable. 

The price of soybeans for the coming year should 
be fairly similar to this year’s prices, although some 
weakness may occur in both the United States and 
Canada in the fall months of 1968. Canadian produc- 
tion of soybeans still falls far short of Canadian con- 
sumption. 

Sunflower seed prices have been affected in 1968 by 
low world market prices for sunflower seed oils and 
other edible oils, and abundant available supplies. 
The potential market for sunflower seed however, 
remains good. 


LIVESTOCK AND MEAT 


Cattle 


Situation 


In Canada, inspected cattle slaughter to the end of 
August 1968 was up by nearly 5 per cent from the cor- 
responding period in 1967 but fed cattle prices 
averaged only moderately lower. Almost all of the 
increase in slaughter is accounted for by the increas- 
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ing fed cattle slaughter. Combined Choice and Good 
carcasses made up 58 per cent of total inspected 
slaughter with an average of 30,362 head per week, an 
increase of 5.3 per cent over the first eight months of 
1967. 

The sex make-up of the beef kill to the end of Au- 
gust 1968 shows that steer slaughter remained virtual- 
ly the same as year earlier rates, while heifer and cow 
slaughter was up 11 and 10 per cent respectively. The 
increase in heifer slaughter reflects the increasing 
numbers of heifers going through feedlots. The in- 
crease in cow slaughter was mainly in Western 
Canada and reflects in part the movement of young 
heifers into herds as replacement females with a cor- 
responding increase in the number of older cows go- 
ing to slaughter. 

In the United States, federally inspected cattle 
slaughter in the first eight months of 1968 was 4 per 
cent above year ago levels. In spite of larger produc- 
tions stronger consumer demand has kept cattle 
prices higher than in 1967. 


Outlook 


In Canada, the supply of fed beef in the last quarter 
of 1968 will be considerably higher than in the same 
quarter one year ago. For the eight-week period end- 
ing September 21, 1968 the weekly average of Choice 
and Good combined totaled 32,702 head, an increase 
of 3,820 head from the comparable period in 1967. 

In 1969, marketings of fed cattle should be above 
1968 levels. With fed cattle prices considerably above 
the “‘export basis’’, the Canadian feedlot operator has 
recently been in a comparatively favorable position. 
Furthermore, the outlook in respect to both the sup- 
ply and the price levels of feed grains is encouraging 
to the cattle feeder. As a result, a greater demand pre- 
vails for feeder cattle to be marketed out of feedlots 
in 1969. 

In mid-September 1968, feeder cattle prices were 
close to year earlier rates. Prices of good feeder steers 
and steer calves at Calgary averaged $27.30 and 
$31.10 respectively for the week of September 21, 
1968. In view of large feed supplies, the trade expects 
that prices for replacement cattle may increase a little 
from September levels. 

In the United States fed cattle marketings in the 
1968 fall period are expected to be well above 1967 
fall levels. With abundant supplies of feed grains 
and lower feed costs, marketings of fed cattle in 1969 
may show some increase over 1968. 

For the week of September 21, 1968, Choice steer 
prices at Toronto averaged $30.00 per hundred 
pounds and $27.35 at Omaha. Fed cattle prices at 
Toronto during the last quarter of 1968 are not ex- 
pected to vary greatly from September levels. 
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Fed cattle marketings have increased rapidly in 
recent years and this trend is continuing in 1968. In 
1965, the weekly average number of Choice and Good 
steers was 25,939 head and prices stay on an “‘export 
basis” with the price of Choice steers averaging 
$25.20 at Toronto and $24.99 at Omaha. During Au- 
gust and part of September 1968, the domestic mar- 
ket absorbed a weekly average of 32,600 Choice and 
Good carcasses combined, at prices about $2.00 per 
hundred pounds over the “‘export basis’’. In view of 
this supply-demand relationship, there may be reason 
to predict that fed cattle prices will be above the 
export equivalent for most of the calendar year 1969. 


HOGS 
Situation 


In both Canada and the United States, hog slaugh- 
ter in the first half of 1968 was larger than for the 
comparable period in 1967 and hog prices were corre- 
spondingly lower. 

In Canada, gradings to the end of September 1968 
were nearly four per cent above 1967 levels. The pat- 
tern of hog slaughter changed sharply in July 1968 
when slaughter went below the level of the same 
month a year earlier for the first time since August, 
1966, a period of 22 months. In August and Septem- 
ber slaughterings continued below year earlier levels 
by 5 and 6 per cent respectively. The pattern of hog 
slaughter between Eastern and Western Canada fol- 
lowed an unusual trend with a sharp reduction in the 
East beginning in June while the West registered an 
increase over 1967 for each of the first nine months. 

In the United States, the level of hog slaughter dur- 
ing the first eight months of 1968 has not been con- 
sistent. While total inspected slaughter increased by 
approximately 5 per cent, March and June slaughter 
was down from the 1967 level by 7 and 1 per cent 
respectively. 


Outlook 


Hog gradings in Canada for the first half of 1968 
were above year earlier levels but are expected to 
average 5 to 7 per cent below 1967 gradings for the 
last half of the year. For the year 1968, gradings will 
likely average close to the high level of 1967. 

Gradings in Canada in 1969 are expected to con- 
tinue below the levels of 1968 for at least the first 
three quarters. The total gradings for the year will 
likely total below those in 1968. 

According to the United States Department or 
Agriculture, hog slaughter in the United States is 
expected to approach year earlier slaughter through 
the fall period of 1968 and possibly drop below. Re- 
ports of producers’ intentions indicate that hog 


slaughter during the first half of 1969 will again rise 
above last year’s level. The 1968 fall pig crop (June- 
November) is reported to be up by 5 per cent. This 
planned increase in hog production reflects the more 
favorable hog-corn price ratio in the first half of 1968, 
which averaged nearly 18 to 1 compare with 15.3tol a 
year earlier. In late September the ratio was nearly 
20 to 1. These advances in the ratio have been largely 
due to substantially lower corn prices rather than 
higher hog prices. In view of the more favorable 
ratio some increase in the 1969 spring pig crop is 
probable. This may lead to heavy market supplies in 
the U.S. during the fall of 1969. 

For the week ending September 20, 1968, the 
average price for live barrows and gilts at eight Corn 
Belt markets was $20.25 per hundred pounds, and at 
Toronto, $34.63 per hundred pounds for Grade A 
carcasses. During the fall quarter of 1968, hog prices 
are expected to be lower than September levels as 
slaughter rises seasonally, possibly in the $32 to $33 
range at Toronto. Allowing for the relationship be- 
tween hog prices at Chicago and Toronto, price levels 
may not show any sizeable increase from fall levels 
until the usual seasonal rise in the summer of 1969. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 
Situation 


The Canadian dairy industry is adjusting to a 
changing environment through structural improve- 
ments being made at all levels of production and dis- 
tribution. The number of milk shippers continues to 
decline. The number of milk cows at June 1, 1968, was 
estimated at 2,616,000 head—a decrease of 2 per cent 
from the previous year. There was an increase of 
about two per cent in the number of dairy heifers be- 
ing raised mainly for milking purposes. Total milk 
production in 1968 is estimated at 18.15 billion 
pounds—about one per cent below the previous year. 
Milk production and milk utilization patterns have 
remained fairly constant since 1961. 

Fluid sales of milk and cream are estimated at 5.4 
billion pounds, up 1.7 per cent from 1967. Volume 
sales of partly skimmed milk in 1968 were almost 
double the sales in 1964. Creamery butter production 
declined for the sixth consecutive year. Output is 
expected to be around 320.5 million pounds, 9 million 
pounds less than the previous year. Domestic con- 
sumption of creamery butter is likely to be about 328 
million pounds, down about 8 million pounds from 
1967. Production of cheddar cheese will be about 161 
million pounds—almost the same as in 1967. Domes- 
tic consumption of all cheeses is expected to reach a 


record high, mainly due to increases in specialty-type 
cheeses. Exports of cheddar cheese in 1968 will be 
around 30 million pounds. Production of ice cream 
mix was slightly below the peak of 28 million gallons 
reached in 1967. Concentrated milk products utilized 
less milk in 1968 than in 1967, due to a reduction in 
output of whole milk powder. Consumption of evap- 
orated and condensed whole milk is expected to 
increase slightly. Production of skim milk powder is 
expected to reach a record high of about 350 million 
pounds and consumption will be about 160 million 
pounds. Exports of skim milk powder may exceed 
100 million pounds. 


Dairy Support Policy 


The Federal government, through the Canadian 
Dairy Commission, supports Canadian dairy pro- 
ducers by means of direct subsidy payments to pro- 
ducers of manufacturing milk and cream and through 
offer-to-purchase programs for certain dairy prod- 
ucts. The dairy support program for the 1968-69 sup- 
port year was designed to allow manufacturing plants 
to pay producers approximately $3.54 a 100 pounds 
of milk testing 3.5 per cent butterfat. These returns 
for the domestic market were supplemented by a 
direct payment to producers at the rate of $1.31 a 100 
pounds of milk testing 3.5 per cent butterfat, and an 
equivalent rate for butterfat in cream. The 1968-69 
policy also provides for adjustments in subsidy 
quotas and a payment to those producers who were 
not able to participate in the subsidy quota program. 


Outlook 


With policy emphasis on rationalization of the indus- 
try at the farm level and on price stabilization of dairy 
products on the domestic market, little change in pro- 
duction and consumption patterns is likely to occur 
in 1969. Assuming continuation of present dairy 
policy, milk production will be at about the same level 
as in 1968. Total fluid sales are expected to increase 
by about 100 million pounds. Butter production is 
not likely to show much change from 1968 and out- 
put of cheddar cheese is expected to decline slightly. 
No gains are foreseen in the production of concen- 
trated milk products. Output of ice cream mix will 
likely increase. A continued rise in consumption of 
natural cheeses is anticipated; however, the decline in 
the consumption of creamery butter is likely to con- 
tinue. Canada’s annual supplies of skim milk powder, 
surplus to domestic requirements, are expected to be 
substantial for a number of years. These supplies will 
be available for commercial exports and food aid. 
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POULTRY MEAT AND EGGS 


Chicken 
Situation 


Marketings of chicken at registered stations in 
Canada in 1968 will likely total 475 million pounds, 
eviscerated basis, compared with an output of 458 
million pounds in 1967 and an annual average output 
of 317 million pounds in 1961-65. The percentage 
gain in 1968 output over 1967 and from the 1961-65 
annual average will be about 3 and 49 per cent respec- 
tively. The increase in chicken production in Canada 
in 1968 from the level of the previous year was the 
smallest since 1962. 

A reduction in chicken marketings in 1968 oc- 
curred during the first half of the year, and was a 
continuation of the cutback that had occurred in the 
last half of 1967. Markets for broiler and roaster 
chicken in Canada from January to August in 1967 
were generally over supplied. Cold storage stocks of 
chicken had accumulated to the very high level of 
21.9 million pounds at July 1, 1967, and live and 
wholesale prices had declined to comparatively low 
levels in the summer of 1967. The reduction in pro- 
duction in the last half of 1967 had the effect of reduc- 
ing freezer stocks to about normal levels and of rais- 
ing chicken prices to comparatively high levels by the 
beginning of 1968. Live prices of No. | broiler chicken 
at Toronto rose from a low of 19.0 cents per pound in 
September, 1967 to a high of 21.5 cents per pound in 
August, 1968. A similar situation occurred at other 
leading live broiler chicken markets in Canada during 
this period. 

Monthly marketings of broiler chicken at regis- 
tered stations in Canada rose above year ago levels in 
July, and marketings are expected to total 222 million 
pounds in the last half of 1968, up by 10 per cent from 
marketings in the same period of 1967. If so, broiler 
chicken marketings in 1968 will total 420 million 
pounds compared with marketings of 407 million in 
1967 and annual average marketings of 273 million 
pounds in the 1961-65 period. 

Monthly marketings of roaster or heavy chicken at 
registered stations in Canada advanced beyond year 
ago levels in April, 1968, and marketings will likely 
remain larger than in 1967 for the rest of this year. For 
the year, output of heavy chicken is estimated to total 
about 55 million pounds, up moderately from mar- 
ketings of 51 million pounds in 1967. 


Outlook 


Production of chicken in Canada in 1969 will likely 
rise by about 20 to 30 million pounds (4 to 7 per cent) 
from marketings of 475 million pounds in 1968. This 
increase is considerably less than the annual average 
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rate of increase of 10 per cent since 1963. The extent 
of the increase in chicken production will be deter- 
mined mostly by the competitive supply of red meats, 
and especially of the supply of pork and pork products. 
Since Canadian hog marketings are forecast to 
remain below year earlier levels in the first half of 
1969, the percentage rise of chicken production in the 
first half of 1969 is expected to exceed the gains in out- 
put during the last half of the year. 


Turkeys 
Situation 


Marketings of domestic turkeys at registered sta- 
tions in Canada will likely total about 184 million 
pounds in 1968, down by 2 per cent from Canadian 
marketings of 188 million pounds in 1967, and up by 
36 per cent from annual average marketings of 135 
million pounds in the 1961-65 period. All of the small 
reduction in turkey marketings in 1968 is expected to 
occur in the output of heavy turkeys while broiler 
turkey marketings (10 pounds and under, eviscerated 
weight basis) are estimated to equal the output of this 
class in 1967. 


Broiler turkey marketings rose above year earlier 
levels in July, 1968, and are expected to remain larger 
for the rest of this year. Broiler turkey marketings in 
this period are estimated to total 36.1 million pounds, 
up by 4.1 million pounds, or by 13 per cent, from the 
volume of marketings in the same period of 1967. The 
upturn in broiler turkey production, as measured by 
placement of broiler poults, was quite sharp during 
July and August, partly because of expectations of a 
strong turkey market during the Christmas Season. 
Prior to that time, live broiler turkey prices could ad- 
vance by 2 to 3 cents from current levels. 

Production of heavy turkeys in Canada in 1968 was 
cutback from 1967 levels by 8.4 per cent, according to 
reports from registered hatcheries in the cumulative 
totals of poults placed from January to July inclusive. 
This cutback was a reflection of the uncertainty that 
resulted from the poor turkey markets that prevailed 
in North America in the later part of 1967 and in the 
first half of 1968. In 1967, United States turkey pro- 
duction was extremely large, and turkey markets in 
that country became very weak. 

In the second half of 1968, marketings of heavy 
hens (over 10 and under 16 pounds) are estimated to 
total 33.6 million pounds compared with Canadian 
heavy hen marketings of 36.0 million pounds in the 
same period of 1967. In the same period, Canadian 
marketings of heavy toms (16 pounds and up) are 
estimated to total 64.7 million pounds compared with 
Canadian heavy tom marketings of 69.6 million 
pounds in the same period last year. 


Due to the cutback of heavy turkey production in 
Canada in 1968, imports of turkeys in 1968 could 
exceed the volume of import in 1967. However, tur- 
key prices in the U.S. are likely to rise prior to the 
heavy demand period in order to ration reduced 
prospective supplies among various uses in that 
country. Although live heavy hen imports into 
Canada from the United States were substantial in 
August, it may become increasingly difficult to obtain 
additional turkeys at rising price levels expected in 
that country. As a result, live turkey prices in Canada 
during this period will be at or near an import basis 
in relation to U.S. price levels, and are expected to 
advance rather strongly prior to the Holiday Season. 


Outlook 


Projected demand for turkeys in Canada in 1969 
indicates the need of an increase of 10 to 20 million 
pounds from output levels in 1968, up by more than 
five per cent. The size of the increase will depend to a 
great extent on the 1968 fall market situation. If the 
demand and price situation is as strong as expected, 
cold storage stocks at January | will be below normal 
levels. That will boost confidence in the 1969 outlook, 
and will likely result in a continuation of the higher 
trend now evident in broiler turkey production. 
Heavy turkey production is also likely to rise in 1969, 
but what the percentage increase will be, or should be, 
will be more evident upon having the cold storage 
stocks statistics at January 1. The lower level of feed- 
ing costs in 1968, as compared with feed costs in 1967, 
are expected to prevail during 1969. 

The supply and price outlook for turkeys in the 
United States for 1969 is still rather vague, although 
production is likely to be up from 1968 output. Tur- 
key markets in the United States were over produced 
in 1967 and a similar situation occurred in 1961. 
Sharp cutback of production followed in 1962 and 
1968. On the basis of past experience from 1963 to 
1966, U.S. turkey production in 1969 will be about in 
line with market requirements in that country. 

The market demand for turkey in Canada in 1969 
will likely approximate 225 million pounds, eviscer- 
ated basis. Growth in the demand for broiler weight 
turkeys will likely continue at a faster rate than the 
demand for heavy turkeys. 


Eggs 
Situation 


Egg marketings at registered stations by producers 
in Canada will likely total about 8.7 million cases in 
1968 compared with marketings of 8.5 million in 1967 
and average annual marketings of 7.3 million cases 
during the 1961-65 period. This will represent a per- 
centage increase in 1968 egg marketings of 2 per cent 


over deliveries in 1967 and 19 per cent up from 
average annual marketings in 1961-65. All of the rise 
in 1968 egg production and marketings occurred in 
about the first nine months of this year. Egg produc- 
tion in Canada reached a cyclical peak during the 
1967-68 winter season and has been declining slowly 
but steadily since that time. 

Egg marketings at registered stations in Canada in 
the second half of 1968 are expected to total 4.2 mil- 
lion cases, almost equal to egg marketings in the same 
period of 1967, but down both cyclically and season- 
ally from the marketings of 4.5 million cases in the 
first half. In the last quarter of 1968, egg production 
and marketing are likely to drop below year ago levels 
for the first time since December, 1966, the date about 
which the upward phase in the current egg marketing 
cycle began. 

Egg prices to producers in Canada during the first 
half of 1968 remained stable, but at a relatively low 
level. The weighted average price to producers for all 
grades marketed at registered stations averaged 26.9 
cents per dozen during January to June, 1968, down 
2.1 cents from average prices in the same period a 
year earlier. Prices began to rise sharply toward the 
latter part of July and have been climbing steadily 
since that time. For the week ending September 14, 
1968, the weighted price to producers for all grades in 
Canada was 39.5 cents per dozen, up by 11.8 cents 
from the same date in 1967. 

Similar changes in the egg supply and price situa- 
tion occurred in the United States in 1968 as have oc- 
curred in Canada. Although egg prices in Canada 
were relatively low during the period from January to 
July, shell egg imports into Canada from the United 
States continued to occur, but at a considerably re- 
duced volume in relation to the same period a year 
earlier. 

In spite of the larger supply of eggs in Canada in 
the first nine months of 1968, the volume of liquid egg 
production in registered stations in Canada, at 19.7 
million pounds in this period, was down by 17 per 
cent from output of 23.8 million in the same period 
of 1967. 

Imports into Canada of frozen egg products in the 
first nine months of 1968 were very small. As a result, 
inventories of egg products in Canada at the present 
time are not unduly large, and much larger imports of 
breaking stock and/or of egg products are expected in 
the next several months. 

Placements of chicks from registered hatcheries in 
Canada for commercial layer replacement purposes 
fell below year ago levels in June, 1967 and remained 
sharply lower until July 1968. Consequently, the size 
of the national laying flock in 1969 is expected to be 
smaller than in 1968. 
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Outlook 


Canadian egg marketings at registered stations in 
1969 will likely total about 8.2 million cases, down by 
6 per cent from total marketings in 1968. The pattern 
of seasonal distribution of egg marketings and prices 
in 1969 will likely resemble the pattern in 1966, except 
that egg production in the last half of 1969 could be 
comparatively larger and prices lower than was the 
situation in 1966 when a marked egg shortage oc- 
curred. Hatchery orders and placements of chicks 
during August were up from a year ago and this 
higher trend is expected to continue. Although the 
main hatching season is now past, and fall and winter 
placements are comparatively small, they will never- 
theless boost layer numbers and egg production in the 
later months of 1969 when supplies are likely to be 
relatively short. 

The expected reduction of Canadian egg produc- 
tion in 1969 is expected to result in a much higher 
level of average egg prices than in 1968, especially 
until August. A similar outlook is forecast for the 
United States. Higher price levels in Canada will 
likely attract shell egg imports from the United States 
to a greater extent in 1969 than was the situation in 
1968. Egg product imports from other countries are 
also likely to rise sharply in 1969. 

One of the main dangers in the 1969 egg market is 
that it may rise too much and encourage a too rapid 
expansion of egg production by 1970. Chick place- 
ments for egg production in 1969 should probably be 
about 24 million in order to limit egg production in 
1970 to market requirements at remunerative egg 
prices to producers. However, Canadian egg pro- 
ducers will have to remain competitive with produc- 
tion and prices in the United States or risk losing a 
portion of their Canadian market to a larger volume 
of egg imports from that country. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Situation 


Apples—The 1968 apple harvest in Canada is es- 
timated at 909 million pounds or 18 per cent less than 
the record crop in 1967 and about the same as the 
5-year average production during 1961-65. Early 
forecasts indicate a decline in all apple producing 
provinces. The United States crop is expected to be 
about 5,400 million pounds, about the same as last 
year, but 8 per cent below the average of 1962-66. The 
total North American crop will be 200 million pounds 
(or 3 per cent) less than last year. Total European Eco- 
nomic Community production is estimated at 12,700 
million pounds or 18 per cent less than last year. Apple 
productionin England and Wales was estimated at 453 
million pounds, up 6 per cent from the poor crop of 
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last year, but still below average. There was a decline 
in exports to Britain of both fresh apples and pro- 
cessed solid pack apples. Canada’s share of the British 
market for imported fresh apples declined to 6.9 per 
cent in 1967-68 as compared with the previous 5 year 
average of about 10 per cent. Exports of fresh apples 
to Britain from France increased to five times those of 
1965-66 and are taking a growing share of the total 
import quota. Total exports of solid pack apples 
which had been increasing in recent years declined 
last year. During the first six months of 1968 Canadian 
exports of solid pack canned apples were slightly be- 
low those of the previous year, ranking Canada 
third, after Japan and Italy, among suppliers to 
Britain. 


Potatoes—The 1968 production of potatoes in 
Canada is estimated at 4,580 million pounds, 0.4 per 
cent below the 1961-65 average and about 2 per cent 
less than last year. A reduction in acreage and lower 
yields in 1968, as compared with last year, contrib- 
uted to this drop in production. The United States 
production of fall potatoes is forecast at 21,050 mil- 
lion pounds, or 9 per cent below the 1967 crop. 
Acreage and expected yield are also less than a year 
earlier. However, as a result of the intensive develop- 
ment of the Columbia River Basin in Washington 
State, production rose from 590 million pounds in 
1963 to 1,550 million pounds in 1968 or 149 per cent 
of the 1963-67 average. Washington State “‘stripper”’ 
potatoes, i.e., those which meet minimum Canadian 
grade requirements and which remain after larger 
sizes are taken from the top United States grades and 
sold at premium prices, were exported to Western 
Canada. They had a depressing effect on sales of 
Canadian potatoes. By mid-September a value for 
duty was placed on potatoes entering Western 
Canada. 


Other Fruit—Estimates of the 1968 production for 
other fruit were smaller, with some exceptions, than 
the previous year. Total cherry production, particu- 
larly sour cherries and that for blueberries was down. 
British Columbia’s production of peaches was con- 
siderably smaller. However, total peach production 
increased. In Ontario, peach production was 54 per 
cent higher than in 1967. There were also increases 
for plums, prunes and apricots. 


Other Vegetables—A good crop of onions and car- 
rots and at least the same level of production for 
other fresh table vegetables is expected for 1968. The 
contracted acreage for tomatoes, and green and wax 
beans for processing dropped in 1968 while that for 
other main vegetables increased. Commodities show- 
ing upward trends in exports were tomatoes, rutaba- 
gas, canned corn, canned peas and frozen vegetables. 


Imports of fresh vegetables continued to increase. No 
statistical evidence at mid-year indicated that sterling 
devaluation has seriously affected the volume of pro- 
cessed exports with the exception of frozen peas. 


Outlook 


Apples—The disposition of fresh apples in North 
America looks good because of the small crops in 
Canada and the United States, and there will prob- 
ably be slightly higher prices. Canadian consumption 
of processed apples is likely to increase more. The 
smaller crops in several of the countries in the Euro- 
pean Economic Community will likely result in a 
reduction of total exports from that area into the 
British market. Nevertheless, Canadian exporters of 
both fresh and processed apples are apprehensive that 
the devaluation of the pound sterling will discourage 
imports from Canada. However, the below average 
United States crop should result in the continuation 
of the strong demand for Canadian apples in that 
market. 


Potatoes—The expected reduction in North Amer- 
ican production should lead to increased shipments 
of both table and seed stock to the United States. 
This will most likely cause an increase in market 
prices for fresh potatoes in Canada. Seed exports to 
Argentina, Venezuela, Cuba, Greece, Italy and the 
West Indies will be about the same as those for last 
season. 


Other Fruit—The demand for fresh fruit is ex- 
pected to remain strong with the smaller fruit crop 
exerting some upward pressure on prices. The small 
peach crop in British Columbia and a heavy demand 
from the fresh market in Ontario will result in a small 
domestic pack. Imports of canned peaches and pears 
will likely continue at about the same level as previous 
year. 


Other Vegetables—The expected large crop of 
onions and carrots may result in increased sales to 
the United States and possibly to Britain. Prices will 
likely be somewhat lower particularly on the 
domestic market. The market for canned wax beans 
in West Germany will decline. 


SPECIAL CROPS 
Sugar Beets 


Situation 


There were no sugar beets contracted in Ontario in 
1968 but increases in acreage in the other three 
provinces which grow sugar beets almost made up 
the difference. Crop prospects suggest a yield of beets 
and of sugar which may be only slightly below that 


of a year ago. Price support was continued for the 
1968 crop at a level which is equivalent to that for 
the 1967 crop. World prices of raw sugar continued 
at very low levels. 


Outlook 


It is probable that there will be a stabilization 
payment on the 1968 crop because of low raw sugar 
prices. Because of improved returns for by-products 
during the base period of support and because of the 
method of sugar beet purchase in Quebec, final 
grower returns from the 1968 crop are likely to 
average above the support level. 


Dry Peas 
Situation and Outlook 


Although the acreage of dry peas increased, 1968 
production, compared with 1967, declined because 
of poor seeding and harvesting conditions in 1968. 
Prices will vary due to quality, but it is expected that 
the average price will be higher for the 1968 crop 
than for that of 1967. 


Dried Beans 
Situation and Outlook 


Acreage, yield and production increased in 1968 
over 1967. However, due to poor harvesting condi- 
tions in 1968, quality will be lower than a year ago 
and the price per hundred pounds will be slightly 
lower. 


Tobacco 
Situation 


The acreage of tobacco harvested in Canada in 
1968 declined from the record 1967 level but was 
still above the acreage harvested in 1966. As usual, 
the largest part of this tobacco was flue-cured, with 
smaller acreages of special types. There was some 
increase in the Quebec acreage of cigar filler tobacco 
compared with 1967 although not up to the 1966 
acreage. 

Acreage of flue-cured tobacco continued to in- 
crease in Quebec and the Maritimes, but the expan- 
sion was over-shadowed by the downward variation 
in the much larger Ontario acreage. Ontario growers 
planted closer to their allotted acreage in 1968 than 
in 1967 as they tried to utilize recent extensive new 
investment. The 1968 acreage allotment by the 
Ontario Flue-cured Tobacco Growers’ Marketing 
Board contemplated production of 205 to 210 
million pounds green weight. This included 73 
million pounds as an export target, besides provision 
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for domestic manufacturing. Preliminary crop fore- 
casts were in line with production goals. 

Bulk-curing units and other technical develop- 
ments being introduced, are making significant 
changes by lessening reliance of the industry on 
hand labor. 

Use of cigarette tobacco in Canada increased only 
one per cent in 1967 and the rate of use may show a 
downward trend in the latter part of 1968. This is 
the result of a number of factors, including changes 
in the style of cigarette as well as higher taxes and 
higher prices. World demand for cigarette tobacco 
continues to increase slowly and stocks are large. 
Heavy stocks held under the United States price 
support program have a direct bearing on world 
markets. 


Outlook 


Domestic requirements for flue-cured tobacco 
seem to have stabilized so that provision of about 
140 million pounds from the 1968 crop and from 
the 1969 crop seems appropriate. With average yields, 
acreage in 1969 similar to that of 1968 would be 
sufficient to maintain sales but would not provide 
supplies for possible increases in sales in Britain 
or for development or recovery of other export 
markets. 


CEREAL, OILSEED AND FORAGE 
CROP SEEDS 


Situation 


Acreage of pedigreed spring wheat amounted to 
145,000 acres compared with 325,000 acres in 1967 
and production was forecast at about 4 million 
bushels compared with about 9 million bushels in 
1967. Manitou accounted for 86 per cent of the total 
crop. Winter wheat acreage and production de- 
creased slightly from 1967 with production estimated 
at about 1 million bushels. Durum wheat acreage 
and production were higher than a year ago. Acreage 
and estimated production of pedigreed oats were 
well above 1967 levels, with an estimated production 
of about 6 million bushels. Pedigreed barley produc- 
tion also increased significantly over 1967 with 
production placed at 3 million bushels, nearly twice 
that of a year ago. Production of pedigreed oilseed 
crops was higher than a year ago, particularly 
rapeseed. The quality of the cereal crops and flax 
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was seriously affected by frost damage and poor 
harvest weather in Western Canada. Growing and 
harvesting conditions in Eastern Canada were good 
and the cereal crops yielded above average and are 
of good quality. Hybrid corn seed acreage, at more 
than 11,000 acres, was higher than a year ago, but 
yields were lower. Production of pedigreed white 
beans was less than in 1967. 

Seed production of both commercial and pedigreed 
legume forage crops in Western Canada, where most 
of them are produced, was much less in 1968 than in 
1967. This was because of a very poor seed set and 
bad harvesting weather. Seed production of most of 
the grass crops was not as seriously affected by 
weather conditions as were the legumes, and the seed 
crops, with some exceptions, were somewhat larger 
than a year ago. 


Outlook 


In spite of much smaller production of pedigreed 
seed of spring wheat, supplies should be sufficient to 
meet expected domestic demand in 1969. Because of 
the extensive frost damage and poor harvesting 
conditions, there may be local shortages of good 
quality pedigreed seed of some varieties of oats and 
barley in Western Canada. However, overall supplies 
should meet the needs of that region. In Eastern 
Canada, there is an abundance of good quality seed 
of the recommended varieties. 

With the exception of alfalfa, there will be ade- 
quate seed of the major forage crop kinds to meet 
domestic needs. 

Retail prices for the major forage crop seeds are 
expected to be somewhat higher in 1969 than in 1968. 
The export market for forage seed has not strength- 
ened from a year ago, but because of the small 
production in Canada, no difficulty will be en- 
countered in marketing the surplus supplies, with 
the exception of creeping red fescue and meadow 
fescue. There is expected to be some increase in 
acreage in forage crop seed production in Western 
Canada owing to slightly improved prices to growers 
for most kinds and the increasing interest in cash 
crops. Also, the demand in Europe for certified seed 
of adapted varieties is expected to result in some 
expansion of acreage in varieties being grown in 
Western Canada under the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Development Herbage 
Seed Scheme. 


AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION PROGRAMS 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS MARKETING 
ACT, 1949 


The Agricultural Products Marketing Act, passed 
in 1949 and amended April 12, provides for the 
extension, to interprovincial and export trade, of all 
or any powers exercised by provincial boards 
established under provincial legislation for the 
marketing of agricultural products within the prov- 
ince. The Governor in Council may grant further 
authority to fix, impose and collect levies or charges 
from persons engaged in the production or marketing 
of the whole or any part of any agricultural product 
and for such purpose to classify such persons into 
groups and fix the levies or charges payable by the 
members of the different groups in different amounts, 
to use such levies or charges for the purpose of such 
board or agency, including the creation of reserves, 
and the payment of expenses and losses, resulting 
from the sale or disposal of any such agricultural 
product, and the equalization or adjustment among 
producers of any agricultural product of moneys 
realized from the sale thereof during such period or 
periods of time as the board or agency may deter- 
mine. 


As at September 15, 1968 the following boards had 
their authority extended with respect to marketing 
agricultural products in interprovincial and export 
trade: 


The British Columbia Fruit Board 


The British Columbia Coast Vegetable Marketing 
Board 


The British Columbia Interior Vegetable Marketing 
Board 


The British Columbia Egg Marketing Board 
The British Columbia Broiler Marketing Board 
The British Columbia Turkey Marketing Board 
The Alberta Broiler Grower’s Marketing Board 
The Alberta Turkey Growers’ Marketing Board 
The Alberta Potato Commission 


The Saskatchewan Broiler Chicken Producers’ 
Marketing Board 


The Saskatchewan Turkey Producers’ Marketing 
Board 


The Ontario-Flue-cured Tobacco Growers’ Mar- 
keting Board 


With respect to Ontario vegetables: 
The Farm Products Marketing Board of Ontario 


The Ontario Vegetables 
Board 


Growers’ Marketing 


With respect to Ontario greenhouse vegetables: 
The Farm Products Marketing Board of Ontario 
The Ontario Greenhouse Vegetable Producers’ 
Marketing Board 


With respect to Ontario onions: 
The Farm Products Marketing Board of Ontario 
The Ontario Onion Producers’ Marketing Board 


With respect to Ontario asparagus for processing: 
The Farm Products Marketing Board of Ontario 
The Ontario Asparagus Growers’ Marketing 

Board 


With respect to Ontario beans: 
The Farm Products Marketing Board of Ontario 
The Ontario Bean Producers’ Marketing Board 


With respect to Ontario wheat: 
The Farm Products Marketing Board of Ontario 
The Ontario Wheat Producers’ Marketing Board 


With respect to Ontario strawberries and raspberries 
for processing: 
The Farm Products Marketing Board of Ontario 
The Ontario Berry Growers’ Marketing Board 


With respect to Ontario grapes for processing: 
The Farm Products Marketing Board of Ontario 
The Ontario Grape Growers’ Marketing Board 


With respect to Ontario fresh grapes: 
The Farm Products Marketing Board of Ontario 
The Ontario Fresh Grape Growers’ Marketing 
Board 


With respect to Ontario fruit for processing: 
The Farm Products Marketing Board of Ontario 
The Ontario Tender Fruit Growers’ Marketing 
Board 


With respect to Ontario fresh fruit: 
The Farm Products Marketing Board of Ontario 
The Ontario Fresh Fruit Growers’ Marketing 
Board 


With respect to Ontario hogs: 
The Farm Products Marketing Board of Ontario 
The Ontario Hog Producers’ Marketing Board 


With respect to Ontario eggs and fowl: 
The Farm Products Marketing Board of Ontario 
The Ontario Egg and Fowl Producers’ Marketing 
Board 


With respect to Ontario broiler chickens: 
The Farm Products Marketing Board of Ontario 
The Ontario Broiler Chicken Producers’ Marketing 
Board 
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With respect to Ontario cheese: 
The Milk Commission of Ontario 
The Ontario Milk Marketing Board 


With respect to Ontario milk: 
The Milk Commission of Ontario 
The Ontario Milk Marketing Board 


The Quebec North-West Pulpwood Producers Board 


The Rimouski-Matapedia Pulpwood Producers’ 
Board 


The Rimouski-Matane Wood Producers’ Board 
The Gaspesia Pulpwood Producers’ Board 


The Levis and Bellechasse Pulpwood Producers’ 
Board 


The Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére Region Wood Pro- 
ducers’ Board 


The Pontiac Forest Products Producers’ Board 


The Gatineau Valley Forest Products Producers’ 
Board 


The Lotbiniére Forest Products Producers’ Board 
The Megantic Forest Products Producers’ Board 


The Rimouski-Temiscouata Forest Products Pro- 
ducers’ Board 


The Rimouski-Wood Producers’ Syndicate 


The Eastern Townships Region Wood Producers’ 
Syndicate 


The Wood Producers’ Syndicate of Quebec South 


The Quebec South Maple Sugar and Syrup Pro- 
ducers’ Board 


The Hull Region Milk Producers’ Board 


The Quebec Industrial Milk Producers’ Marketing 
Board 


The Quebec Apple Growers’ Marketing Board 
The Quebec Flue-cured Tobacco Producers’ Board 
The Eggs for Consumption Producers’ Federation 
The New Brunswick Hog Marketing Board 


The Nova Scotia Marketing Board, with respect to 
wool 


The Nova Scotia Hog Marketing Board 
The Nova Scotia Chicken Marketing Board 


The Prince Edward Island Potato Marketing Board 
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In addition, the following Boards and authority as 
at September 15, 1968 to collect levies as detailed 
below: 


The Ontario Wheat Producers’ Marketing Board 


Authority to collect levies not to exceed the rate of 
20¢ per bushel of wheat marketed, to be in effect 
for the period up to June 30, 1969. 


The Ontario Milk Marketing Board 


Authority to collect levies not to exceed the rate of 
5¢ for each 100 pounds of milk marketed, to be in 
effect for the period up to March 31, 1969. 


The Ontario Grape Growers’ Marketing Board 


Authority to collect levies not to exceed the rate of 
$5.00 per ton of grapes marketed, to be in effect for 
the period up to December 31, 1968. 


The Ontario Tender Fruit Growers’ Marketing Board 


Authority to collect levies, not to exceed the rate 
per ton marketed in the case of Bartlett pears or 
cherries, $4.00 and, in the case of Kieffer pears, 
peaches or plums, $2.00, to be in effect for the 
period up to December 31, 1968. 


The Nova Scotia Chicken Marketing Board 


Authority to collect levies not to exceed the rate of 
one-quarter cent per pound live weight of chicken 
processed and marketed, to be in effect for the 
period up to January 31, 1969. 


The Nova Scotia Hog Marketing Board 


Authority to collect levies not to exceed the rate of 
five cents per hog marketed, to be in effect for the 
period up to September 1, 1969. 


AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION ACT 


COMMODITIES UNDER THE AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION ACT AND THE CANADIAN DAIRY COMMISSION 
1968-69 


Base Per 
price cent 
latest of 
Basic grade 10 year base Support Effective period and 
Commodity and market Unit average price price method of support 
oS ee a a ee ee ee ee ee 
dollars per dollars 
cent 
Named Commodities: 
1. Eastern Grains 
(a) Wheat............. No. 2.C.E. or better bushel 1.76 80 1.41 July 1/68 to June 30/69 
14 per cent 
moisture delivered 
to Ontario elevators 
(bDyeOats Vea be webs. “ bushel 0.74 80 0.59 July 1/68 to June 30/69 
(Cc) Banleyenem ae ee se bushel Apel6 80 0.93 July 1/68 to June 30/69 
2. Cattle (steers live)..... Good, delivered hundred 24.30 80 19.44 April 1/68 to Mar. 31/69 
Toronto pounds Deficiency payment 
stockyards 
3. Sheep (lambs live)..... Good, national basis hundred 20.56 91.4 18.80 April 1/68 to Mar. 31/69 
pounds Deficiency payment 
4. Hogs (carcass warm Grade A national hundred 28.33 80 22.66 Jan. 1/68 to Dec. 31/68 
dressed weight) producer price pounds Deficiency payment 
OM SULLG tracer pe. Pe oa ae Canada First Grade pound a — 0.63 April 1/68 to Sept. 29/68 
creamery, 40-93 0.65 effective Sept. 30/68 
score or higher, Offer-to-purchase, C.D.C. 
Montreal 
GO Cheesé......4.....1... Canada First’ Grade pound 0.3696 80 0.42 to April 1/68 to Mar. 31/69 
waxed cheddar, 0.47 Offer-to-purchase, C.D.C. 
basis delivered (seasonal price-range) 
Belleville or 
Montreal 
WemEOOSi cs. -oe--2.4. Nationalweighted> *dozen 0.3486 Not yet Oct. 1/68 to Sept. 30/69 
average producer announced 
price for Grade A 
Large 
Designated Commodities: 
1. Manufacturing Milk Payment on hundred -- _ 4.85 April 1/68 to Mar. 31/69 
and Cream butterfat basis and 3.5 Direct payment to producers of 
per cent $1.31. on manufacturing milk 
butter- (37.42¢ per lb. butterfat) of which 
fat 15¢ withheld on milk and 1¢ on 
butterfat for export aid. 
PE OUGAr Beet). ..5.0 cee en oe National average ton 13.61 117.4 15.98 Sept. 1/68 to Aug. 31/69 
grower returns per Deficiency payment 
standard ton of beets 
yielding 250 Ibs. 
of sugar 
BMBVV OO atte rete ae. oe oh Representative pound 0.4057 147.9 0.60 April 1/68 to Mar. 31/69 
4 grades 
Aer OtALOCS ai ek sas Eligible acreage acre $1.99 per cwt. 90 $12.50 1967 crop, direct payment on 
grown in Canada per 2 over one acre, $400.00 maximum. 


acre 
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PROSPECTS FOR INCREASING BEEF SUPPLIES IN CANADA (1) 
J. S. Lohoar 


Of the technical problems remaining unsolved in 
the production of agricultural commodities, in- 
creasing beef supplies is proving the most difficult. 
Attempts to boost beef production in Europe are 
resulting in large surpluses of dairy products. In 
Australia and South America, drought remains a 
constant problem to increasing cattle numbers. In 
North America considerable progress has been 
achieved but compared with other sectors in agricul- 
ture the rate of technical advance has not been rapid, 
especially in relation to the production of feeder 
cattle and feeder calves. 

In contrast with the supply situation, beef is one 
of the few agricultural commodities for which the 
demand in the future is likely to show a substantial 
increase. It is estimated that total beef consumption 
in Canada in 1980 will be 2,605 million pounds (2). 
This represents an increase of 64 per cent compared 
with the 1964-66 period. Recent projections indicate 
that the output of cattle in Canada will have to in- 
crease at an annual rate of about 3 per cent if these 
requirements in 1980 are to be satisfied (3). 

The North American continent now represents 
the largest single deficit area for beef. In 1967, 
approximately 870 million pounds were imported, 
this exceeded shipments to the United Kingdom 
which traditionally had been the largest importer. 
A rapid growth in demand accompanied by only a 
modest rate of technical advance could result in 
import requirements for beef in North America in- 
creasing in the future. It is therefore important that 
some of the characteristics surrounding the supply 
situation for beef in Canada should be known 
together with factors influencing the productivity of 
the industry. This knowledge will help to maximize 
beef supplies in the future to avoid any possible 
shortage on the domestic market and to establish 
Canada as a more consistent exporter of beef. 

In this article, recent trends in the supply of beef in 
Canada are reviewed together with the factors affec- 
ting expansion in cattle numbers. Productivity gains 


in the beef industry are also discussed so that areas 
in which research and extension work may have in- 
creased roles in expanding beef production may be 
identified. 


THE SUPPLY OF BEEF 


Canadian beef supplies consist largely of domestic- 
ally produced beef with imports making a relatively 
small contribution. In 1967, imports amounted to 
50 million pounds out of a total disappearance of 
1,667 million pounds. Exports totaled 32 million 
pounds so Canada is approximately self-sufficient, 
especially when trade in feeder cattle as well as car- 
cass beef is considered. 

In view of this heavy reliance on domestic produc- 
tion to meet the demand for beef, it follows that 
Canadian farms must be the major source of the 
increased requirements if imports are not to increase. 
A study of recent trends in beef output together with 
the factors influencing the quantity of beef produced 
will indicate whether future increases in demand are 
likely to be satisfied. 


Recent Trends in Beef Production 


In contrast with the production of pigmeat and 
poultrymeat, beef output cannot be expanded rapid- 
ly. Beef production is, by nature, a long-term 
enterprise due to the nine-month gestation period 
necessary to produce a calf and to the fact that, in 
most cases, each calving produces only a single calf. 
In addition, cows are normally two years old or more 
before producing a calf. This situation contrasts with 
pigmeat production where approximately eight 
additions to the total herd can be produced from 
each sow in the space of six months. The production 
of broilers and turkeys can be expanded even more 
rapidly. The relative inflexibility of the supply re- 
sponse possible in the beef industry results in long- 
term planning being more important to beef 
producers than to farmers producing other types of 
livestock products. 


TABLE 1—EFFECT OF INCREASED CATTLE NUMBERS AND INCREASED CARCASS WEIGHTS ON BEEF OUTPUT, 
CANADA, 1954 TO 1967 


——— 


Average Average Average 
Item Unit 1954-59 1960-62 1965-67 
fee OO ere ee Se eee 
Estimated farm output of cattle.......... thousand head 2,368.0 2,495.2 3,469.6 
Estimated farm output of beef 
(cold dressed weight).............---- million pounds 1,149 1,289 1,840 
Average carcass weight (cold, dressed).... pounds 485.1 516.4 530.3 
1954-59 1960-62 
to to 
1960-62 1965-67 
Change in farm output of beef............ million pounds +140 +551 
Amount of change in beef output due to: 
AmINnGreased cattlOmmnUIMDClSmemrrwers esas million pounds 62 503 
per cent 44 91 
b) increased carcass weights............. million pounds 74 35 
per cent 53 6 
c) increased cattle numbers and 
increased carcass weights........... million pounds 4 13 
per cent S 3 


Source: Calculated from Livestock and Animal Products Statistics, Cat. No. 23-203, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN COW NUMBERS, ADDITIONS TO HERD AND FARM OUTPUT 
OF CATTLE AND CALVES, CANADA 1949-68 
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Figure 1 


TABLE 2—COW NUMBERS, ESTIMATED FARM OUTPUT AND ADDITIONS TO THE HERD, CANADA, 


1949 TO 1968 


Cows and Heifers on Farms 


at June 1 Farm Output Net Change 

Year of Cattle Additions in Total 

Beef Dairy Total and Calves to Herds Herd> 

thousand head 

1949 9a... 906.8 3,236.8 4,143.6 3,549.3 G560.9 —165.4 
ODO escent 961.1 Shilil Dee 4,080.3 3,414.7 3,214.2 — 200.5 
BODIE. sere |. 1,045.7 2,973.0 4,018.7 2,870.4 Sco 06o 355.4 
LOSZIB aa «o8 is 1,254.0 3,005.5 4,259.5 2,700.3 SS se 851.0 
SSeS 1,463.0 SOSSeO 4,546.5 S219 3,776.9 539.0 
W954 2. Neo oe We O27.0 6 ADS 4,747.5 3,564.0 3,873.0 309.0 
MOODLE A AU! UATEIORG) BOOBS 4,885.5 Bo loyteiy7/ SISA SI 342.0 
TODO ee ak. one 1,888.0 SEl60.0 5,048.0 3,802.4 4,163.4 361.0 
(QS enenl eae 1,983.7 3,098.0 5S OSiry, 4,255.4 4,170.4 — 85.0 
MOSSRtie. FEE. ok 250115 3,028.0 503955 4,296.5 4,107.5 —189.0 
GE Oe Sr aeee 2,101.6 2,954.7 505650 3,668.1 359 303.0 
moo 2,158.8 2,964.8 5,123.6 3,820.8 4,129.8 309.0 
LOGINA or! <7 2. 2,341.0 2,986.8 ONS2 eo 4,067.9 4,304.9 237.0 
Cee See: an 2,437.0 2,938.5 a) SV/556'5) 4,064.4 4,354.4 290.0 
HIGSS ae eg 2501903 2,873.0 5,452.3 3,964.4 4,419.4 455.0 
1964 2 ae 2,830.1 2,845.0 5O75et 4,240.5 4,690.5 450.0 
M909. ask = 3,035.0 2,795.0 5FSsOR0 Bees) 4,906.9 — 226.0 
196Ge . oio% es. 2,987.0 2,0f369 5,660.9 4,949.7 4,796.7 —153.0 
907 prt one es 2,968.2 2,668.0 5,636.2 4,633.2 4,659.2 26.0 
PIGS. ake see PrO2O 2 2,616.4 5,536.6 4,897.7 4,597.7 — 300.0 


s Estimated farm output plus net change in total herd. 


> Change in total cattle numbers between successive December surveys. 


Sources: (1) Report on Livestock Surveys, June 1, 1968, Cat. No. 23-004, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
(2) Handbook of Agricultural Statistics, Part IV, Cat. No. 5503-527, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


In general terms, changes in the output of beef 
result from variations in the number of cattle pro- 
duced and changes in average carcass weights. An 
examination of recent trends in beef output indicates 
a change in the relative importance of these two 
parameters (Table 1). During the period 1955-61, 
increased output reflected both increased numbers 
and heavier carcass weights. Heavier carcass weights 
contributed 53 per cent of the gain in output. How- 
ever since the early sixties, increases in the number 
of cattle marketed have represented over 90 per cent 
of the increase in beef production. 

Increased carcass weights have resulted from in- 
creased grain feeding of cattle and the increased 
proportion of beef breeds in the national herd. 
However, grain finishing of steers and to a con- 
siderable extent of heifers is now widespread and 
therefore further increases in carcass weights are 
likely to be less marked than in the past. In addition, 
consumers’ tastes are increasingly favoring less 
finish than in the past. 

In spite of the slower rate of increase in average 
carcass weights, beef production has not been signifi- 
cantly affected because an increased number of cattle 
have been slaughtered. These extra cattle slaughtered, 
however, have to some extent resulted from a re- 
duction in the size of the national herd following a 
peak in the cattle cycle. The relationship between 
cow numbers, the output of cattle and calves and 


the estimated number of additions to the herd, since 
1949, is shown in Figure 1. The number of additions 
to the herd (born and surviving) has been estimated 
by adding (or subtracting, if there is a decline) the 
difference in the total cattle population between 
successive December surveys to the annual farm 
output of cattle and calves (Table 2). In years when 
the output of cattle and calves exceeds additions to 
the herd, a run-down or reduction in the total cattle 
population occurs. The incidence of periods when a 
run-down occurred is shown in Figure 1. 

Since 1965, fewer calves have been entering the 
national herd than the number of cattle and calves 
being marketed, with the result that the breeding 
herd has been reduced. This is in marked contrast 
with the build-up in the breeding herd which occured 
between 1958 and 1965. This process can, of course, 
only continue in the short run as subsequent output 
must be lower due to the fewer number of breeding 
animals. 

From the above analysis, it is suggested that beef 
supplies in Canada in recent years have been sus- 
tained by two forces, neither of which are likely to 
operate to the same degree in the future. From the 
mid-fifties to the early sixties, increased feeding of 
cattle and the resulting heavier carcass weights pro- 
vided a bonus in domestic production. Since then 
production has been maintained by increased slaugh- 
terings, partly at the expense of the breeding herd. 


Future supplies will have to be based to an increasing 
extent on an expanded breeding herd of improved 
productivity. There is a limit to the extent to which 
current consumption can depend on borrowing from 
future supplies. 


PROSPECTS FOR AN EXPANDED BREEDING 
HERD 


With the likelihood of a slower rate of increase in 
carcass weights in the future, it follows that an 
increased number of breeding cows will be a pre- 
requisite for expansion in the output of beef. How- 
ever, recent Dominion Bureau of Statistics estimates 
do not indicate an upswing in cow numbers (Figure 
1): 

At June 1968, the total breeding cow population 
was 5.5 million, the lowest level since 1963. The 
number of both dairy cows and beef cows decreased 
compared with the previous years. The number of 
yearling heifers being kept for beef was also down at 
approximately 1 million head, the lowest level since 
1963, indicating that there is no immediate prospect 
of a recovery in cow numbers. 

The figures for December 1968 show a similar 
situation. Total cow numbers at 5.3 million were at 
their lowest December level since 1962 and were 
134,000 less than in December 1967. The decrease of 
88,000 in the beef cow population was particularly 
marked and represents a decline of 3 per cent. The 
number of yearling heifers being kept for beef 
purposes, 705,000, was 10 per cent less than in 
December 1967. 

It is perhaps useful to consider why the current 
decrease in cow numbers appears to be persisting 
longer than was the case during previous troughs in 
the cycle, for example, in 1951 and 1958. It is sug- 
gested that land availability and producers’ supply 
response to changing beef prices are factors influen- 
cing the rate of growth in the size of the breeding 
herd. 


Land Restraint 


The production of most agricultural commodities 
has become increasingly less dependent on land 
resources than in the past. Higher yielding crop 
varieties and increased capital expenditures on fer- 
tilizer, pesticides, etc. have reduced the relative 
importance of land in crop production. Similarly 
intensive housing and the substitution of cereals for 
forage in the production of most livestock and animal 
products has made land a less important input. 
However, this trend has been less pronounced in 
the beef industry, particularly in relation to the 
production of feeder cattle. Beef herds still require 


considerable areas of relatively inexpensive land for 
the successful production of feeder cattle. 

Higher land values and increased costs of land 
improvement may have limited the extension of land 
suitable for cow-calf operations. In addition, com- 
petition from alternative land uses e.g. forestry and 
recreation, could be presenting some barriers to the 
expansion of beef breeding herds in traditional 
ranching areas. 

It has been estimated that to satisfy Canada’s 
increased requirements for beef in 1980, increases of 
11 million acres for forage production and 4 million 
acres for feed grain production will be required, 
after allowing for productivity gains (4). In spite of 
the vast land resources in Canada, the successful 
development of extra land and attempts to increase 
the productivity of improved land may be proving 
more difficult and expensive than was formerly 
thought. 


Price Restraint 


It is possible that the recent firm market conditions 
for beef could be a factor in the slow recovery in cow 
numbers since there is some evidence to suggest that 
the breeding herd expands more rapidly when beef 
prices are low. In Figure 2, average annual prices for 
good slaughter cows at Toronto and for good feeder 
steers at Calgary since 1949 are shown together with 
the corresponding changes in total cow numbers 
between successive December surveys. The Calgary 
price of feeder cattle is included because it reflects the 
demand for beef heifers in both United States and 
Canadian feed lots. 

Comparison of the price levels and changes in cow 
numbers suggests that there is an inverse relationship 
between beef prices and growth of the national herd. 
In the past, expansion in cow numbers would appear 
to have been more rapid when prices were relatively 
low. Conversely when prices were high, declines have 
occurred or the rate of increase has slowed. 

This relationship would appear to be consistent 
with the lack of flexibility in the supply response 
available to beef producers. An immediate response 
to higher beef prices can only be made by marketing 
cows and heifers which would normally have been 
retained in the breeding herd. For example, the firm 
cow prices for the last three years have probably 
been a contributing factor in the present decline in 
the breeding herd. Conversely, a fall in prices may 
induce producers to retain cows and heifers for breed- 
ing which otherwise would have been slaughtered. 
This has the effect of reducing supplies in the imme- 
diate period, but future supplies will be increased 
due to the resulting expansion of the breeding herd 


CHANGES IN TOTAL COW NUMBERS IN RELATION TO BEEF PRICES, CANADA, 1949-68 
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Figure 2 


and the subsequent increase in the output of cattle 
and calves. 

In this way, the paradoxical situation may arise in 
the short-run of favorable beef prices jeopardizing 
future expansion of the breeding herd. This occurs 
because beef heifers are marketed which would other- 
wise have entered the breeding herd. There is also a 
tendency for the decrease in the dairy herd to 
accelerate when beef prices are high. The loss of beef 
heifers is often noticeable in Western Canada as this 
type of animal is favored by U.S. buyers because the 
price spread between feeder steers and feeder heifers 
is often wider in Canada than in the U.S. On the 
other hand, low beef prices can stimulate an expan- 
sion in the breeding herd in the short-run because 
heifers may be retained on farms which under normal 
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market conditions would have been slaughtered. In 
addition, the culling of cows is often reduced when 
beef prices fall. 

This perverse response by beef producers to price 
changes will to a large extent be a short term pheno- 
menon but it may provide some explanation of the 
apparent sluggish recovery in the present swing of 
the cattle cycle. Although beef prices are determined 
in a North American market, there is no certainty 
that the supply response by producers to these prices 
in Canada and the U.S. will be identical. The 
establishment or expansion of beef herds involves 
long-term investment decisions. To the extent that 
investment behavior is different in the two countries, 
trends in cattle numbers in Canada could differ from 
the U.S. pattern. 


PRODUCTIVITY OF THE BREEDING HERD 


With prospects for the continuation of a strong 
demand for beef and the present lack of expansion 
in the breeding herd, it is of fundamental importance 
that the breeding cow population should be as pro- 
ductive as possible. It is therefore pertinent to 
examine some of the underlying relationships affec- 
ting the output of cattle to assess the extent to which 
the full potential of the breeding herd is being real- 
ized. 

In the Economic Council’s latest ““Annual Re- 
view,” concern was expressed about the productivity 
of Canadian agriculture, compared with that of the 
U.S. Although mainly concerned with crop yields 
and the output of milk and eggs, the “Review” also 
suggested that “‘in 1965 the yield in beef production 
was about 25 per cent lower in Canada than in the 
U.S.” (5). This estimate was based on a comparison 
of cattle marketings per 100 cows in the two coun- 
tries. 

It is probable that the ratio of cattle marketings 
per 100 cows does not provide a complete comparison 
since the U.S. is a net importer of cattle and calves 
whereas Canada exports feeder cattle and calves. To 
the extent that Canada exports feeder calves to the 
U.S. which are subsequently marketed there as 
cattle, the U.S. ratio of cattle marketings per 100 
cows is inflated. Conversely, the ratio for Canada is 
less than adequate as an indicator of productivity 
since calf exports are excluded. Furthermore, the 
number of cows on farms in Canada has been grow- 
ing at a faster rate than in the U.S. so relatively more 


cattle have been retained on farms instead of being 
marketed. In the period from 1949 to 1965, the in- 
crease in the breeding herd in Canada was 41 per 
cent compared with only 29 per cent in the U.S. 

Although not complete measures of the level of 
productivity in the beef sector, the following indica- 
tors are important in ensuring that the maximum 
quantity of beef is produced from a given size of 
breeding herd. 


Number of Calves Born 


Theoretically, it should be possible for each cow 
in the national breeding herd to produce a calf each 
year. In practice, however, this performance is not 
achieved for a number of reasons. Some cows appear- 
ing in the Census population do not calve, others will 
have an interval of more than 12 months between 
successive calvings while others will be culled or die. 

The D.B.S. semi-annual survey of farms provides 
an estimate of the number of calves born on farms 
each year. When the number of calves born is com- 
pared with the number of cows on farms in June of 
the same year, it is seen that about 90 calves are born 
for each 100 cows (Table 3). This figure overstates 
the true calving rate for the national herd since some 
yearling heifers will calve during the year, but it does 
provide an indication of the trend in the productivity 
of the breeding herd. 

The calving rate calculated on this basis has shown 
little change in recent years. A possible explanation 
for this apparent lack of improvement in the average 
calving rate for the national herd could be the in- 


TABLE 3—CALVES BORN, MORTALITY AND PRODUCTIVITY OF BREEDING HERD, CANADA, 1951 TO 1967 
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Year Calves Born 
thousand 
head 
Average 
TOD THO Dire, Rete: CUR ei a eet eo ees 4,087 
Average 
TI5G=G0 le ee an ee wee eect cee nee: 4,537 
TOOT Ph. FER SEA Se. ROA EE EE. Sco} 4,702 
1962 de. dee cee ee «et aes ok 4,772 
Clot ee eee COE ete cet Men Ec Mae | nen Tee ty 4,875 
1964 8i Ae CRO Ra AAO ee) 5,073 
OOS ee: ace . ore eee. Bales cae. Seen Beant 
NOG Met. 28..k. Se Lee eee er eee 5,245 
WSO 7am, ee A ok SPU 40. edhe s 5,120 
196875. 03 ees eae Be ee eee es 5,068 
n.a. = not available. 


« Not a true calving rate. 
» Losses as percentage of calves born. 
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e Losses as percentage of total cattle population (excluding calves) at December 1 of previous year. 
Source: Semi-annual Farm Survey, Dominion Bureau of Statistics (unpublished). 


creasing proportion of beef cows in the herd. Since 
the management of beef herds is more extensive than 
in the case of dairy cows, it is probable that beef 
herds have a lower calving rate than dairy herds. 
Thus the increasing proportion of beef cows in the 
total herd would tend to mask actual improvement 
in calving rates when these are calculated on a na- 
tional basis. 

The corresponding calving rate in the U.S. in 
recent years has been 86 calves per 100 cows (6). The 
better performance in Canada is possibly due to 
the lower proportion of beef cows in the breeding 
herd and to the relatively larger number of yearling 
heifers entering the herd. 


Mortality 


Of the calves born, a number are lost due to dis- 
ease, injury, weather, etc. The D.B.S. survey indicates 
that losses among calves have ranged from 6.9 per 
cent to 8.2 per cent since 1951 (Table 3). Mortality 
varies from year to year mainly due to weather 
conditions with beef herds being particularly vulner- 
able to losses arising from late storms in the spring 
(7). The figures do not suggest any marked reduc- 
tions in annual losses of calves. Losses also occur 
among cattle more than one year old and these have 
ranged from 1.8 per cent to 2.3 per cent of the total 
cattle population over one year. 

Calf losses in the U.S. in recent years have been 
approximately 6 per cent of the number of calves 
born (6). The heavier losses in Canada may reflect 
more severe weather conditions than in most of the 
oS. 


Proportion of Farm Output Marketed 
as Calves 


An important factor affecting the quantity of beef 
available from domestic sources is the proportion of 
animals marketed as calves as opposed to being 
retained and slaughtered as cattle. Since 1949, there 
has been a steady decline in the proportion of output 
slaughtered ascalves. Whereas intheearly fifties 37 per- 
cent of total slaughterings consisted of calves, in 1967 it 
was only 29 per cent. This declining proportion 
reflects, firstly, the decrease in the number of dairy 
cows which results in fewer dairy calves, some of 
which are less suitable for beef production and have 
traditionally been slaughtered for veal. Secondly, an 
increasing number of these calves from dairy herds 
are now being retained and fed for slaughter at 
heavier weights and therefore make a greater con- 
tribution to beef supplies. 


Over-all Productivity 


An indication of the combined impact of improved 
management and production methods can be obtain- 
ed by calculating the weight of beef and veal pro- 
duced per cow over the years (Table 4). Since calving 
rates and mortality have shown little change, the 
major part of this improvement has resulted from the 
increased proportion of animals slaughtered as cattle 
rather than calves and also as a result of heavier 
carcass weights in general. In addition, the secular 
trend towards lower age at slaughter for cattle will 
also have contributed to increased over-all produc- 
tivity. 


SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 


Although beef production has been at a high level 
in recent years, the above discussion of developments 
in the supply sector of the industry suggests that this 
output has involved a run-down or reduction in 
cattle numbers and increases in average carcass 
weights. To achieve the projected increases in out- 
put, future expansion will have to be based.to a 
greater extent on increased cattle numbers which in 
turn will require an expanded breeding herd of 
greater productivity. 

Land availability and producer supply response 
to changes in beef prices are considered to be im- 
portant factors influencing the rate of growth of the 
breeding herd. If the future rate of growth in cow 
numbers proves to be less rapid, it follows that 
productivity gains will have a more important role 
in expanding beef supplies to satisfy the projected 
growth in demand. 

The prospects that feed grains will be in plentiful 
supply in the immediate future means that increases 


TABLE 4—ESTIMATED FARM PRODUCTION OF BEEF 
AND VEAL PER COW, CANADA, 1951 TO 1967 


Year Total Per Cowe 
million 
pounds pounds 
Average 
1951 =5OReeh Beet ee. 1,129 250.9 
Average 
19562602 Fe ee 1,472 290.4 
196128 SAS. 2 1,622 304.5 
NARs ey A ee ileley/7/ 293.4 
19633Aer.peItaG coe ce 1,638 300.3 
pho ]oY ee een ae 1,750 308.3 
NOG 5 eee onte ek ae teres 2,096 359.6 
Average 
1961-658 ee: (la7¥/ SHS 
19665 aerate ees. Se 2,032 358.9 
1967. ey tece tees. 3 1,903 337.6 


a Calculated from Livestock and Animal Products Statis- 
tics, Cat. No. 23-203, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


b At June 1. 


in cattle numbers assume greater importance. An 
adequate supply of feeder cattle and calves at rea- 
sonable prices can provide the means for marketing 
feed grains profitably as well as for meeting increases 
in consumer demand for high quality beef. 

What are the implications for the beef industry of 
the prospects outlined above? It is probable that 
efforts by both individual producers and govern- 
ments will be required to limit the impact of the 
various restraints to herd expansion which have 
been discussed. Briefly these can be considered as 
follows: 


Land Availability 


High land values and development casts will 
probably continue to limit the quantity of new land 
which will be used for cow-calf enterprises. More 
scope may exist for establishing beef herds where they 
complement other land uses. For example, there may 
be a potential for more beef herds in areas where 
recreation and forestry are the major land uses. In 
the same way, it may be possible to develop a cow- 
calf system which fits into the operations of what are 
now mainly grain farms. Technical developments in 
the use of straw balanced by urea-based supplements 
in cattle rations and inexpensive shelter may result 
in beef herds complementing mainly arable systems. 

In the predominantly livestock farming areas of 
Eastern Canada, emphasis is needed on transferring 
resources employed in dairying to beef production. 
Farm amalgamation and rationalization programs 
could have a role to play in this respect. 

In areas presently devoted to beef production, 
improved land productivity will be important. Im- 
proved range and pasture management, new con- 
servation techniques and investment projects such as 
irrigation could be important means of increasing 
carrying capacities. 


Beef Prices 


Uncertainty about future beef prices is likely the 
prime factor causing the cyclical pattern in cow num- 
bers. Producers are reluctant to forego a profit in the 
short run in the hope that future returns will be 
satisfactory. Similarly, low price situations are avoid- 
ed in the hope that improved market conditions will 
return. 

The aggregate result of the supply response of 
individual producers is the beef cycle which repre- 
sents a less than optimum means of production. The 
development of improved market information, the 
operation of a futures market and the greater use of 
contractual arrangements are measures that can be 
employed to reduce uncertainty. If uncertainty about 


future market conditions can be reduced, producers 
will be more prepared to make long-run plans for 
herd expansion. However, more knowledge is needed 
of the factors influencing investment decisions. 

In some countries, more direct action has been 
employed in efforts to increase beef supplies. For 
example, in Ireland, there is a subsidy scheme under 
which a grant is paid to producers for each calved 
heifer introduced into herds over and above normal 
replacement requirements (8). As the grant is only 
paid on increases in herd size, there is an inducement 
to retain heifers and in addition the cost to the Go- 
vernment is not excessive. However, the timing of 
the introduction of such a scheme is critical so that 
it tends to eliminate rather than accentuate the beef 
cycle. 

By restricting a scheme on these lines to farms 
which do not sell milk, the switching of resources 
from dairying to beef production can be encouraged. 
In this way, the program can help the rationalization 
of the dairy industry by enabling farmers to expand 
beef production while giving up milk production. 


Productivity Gains 


Increased productivity in relation to land resources 
is associated with improvements in calving rates and 
reduction in mortality. Increased supplies of fodder 
through improved range and pasture management 
will result in larger calf crops and fewer losses. How- 
ever, there is a need for more information on other 
factors influencing calving rates and calf losses in 
beef herds. Continued efforts are needed to encourage 
the greater utilization of dairy calves for beef 
production. 
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BEEF CATTLE PRODUCTION IN WEST CENTRAL MANITOBA (1) 
L. M. Johnson 


Beef production is big business. More than 300,000 
Canadian farmers have cattle on their farms. Cows 
and heifers kept for beef numbered about 3 million 
head in 1966 (2). In 1967 net marketing was more 
than 3.6 million head with sales valued at about 
$850 million (3). At the same time beef and veal 
consumption in Canada averaged 88 pounds per 
capita (4). The figure reflects an average annual in- 
crease in consumption of more than one pound per 
person during the last 30 years. 

Several economists have made projections con- 
cerning future increases in livestock production. 
These have been based on projected needs, on estim- 
ates of population growth, and on the assumption 
that continuous prosperity will result in more meat 
consumption per capita. Van Vliet estimates that 
total beef production in Canada is expected to in- 
crease by 60 per cent by 1980 and by 180 per cent by 
the year 2000 compared with 1965 (5). In comparison 
with 1967, population in 1980 will be about 28 per 
cent higher. Compared with the base period 1964-66, 
per capita consumption of beef will increase by 23 
per cent and total annual consumption will increase 
from 1,592 million pounds to 2,605 million pounds 
(6). 

At the provincial level the Report of the Committee 
on Manitoba’s Economic Future (7), covering the 
period 1962-75, expects a similar growth in demand 
for livestock products and estimates that Manitoba 
could double its beef output by 1975. Census statis- 
tics (8) reveal that between 1951 and 1966 total cattle 
numbers in Manitoba increased from 671,183 to 
1,151,179, an increase of 72 per cent. Only 12 per cent 
of the total increase, however, occurred between 
1961 and 1966. 

In 1967, about 40 per cent of all farm cash receipts 
in Manitoba came from livestock (9). The livestock 
industry is, therefore, important to Manitoba farm- 
ers. Periods of ready markets for grain, of course, 
tend to discourage livestock production. Grain 
markets for the future, however, are not assured 
whereas market demand for beef is expanding. 

With the above basic considerations in mind, it 
becomes imperative to study some of the factors 
involved in beef production if expected requirements 
are to be met. If farmers are to make the most 
profitable use of their resources, they must evaluate 
in a systematic way the profits resulting from differ- 
ent production alternatives. With rapidly changing 
technology and fluctuations in economic conditions, 
this evaluation process must be continuous. Farmers 


who fail to adjust to new circumstances find it 
increasingly difficult to achieve profitable farm 
operations. 


The Problem 


Despite the importance of livestock as a source of 
farm cash receipts many beef cattle operations are 
poorly managed and provide relatively low returns. 
Economic success depends on the overall organiza- 
tion of the farm business as well as the efficient 
operation of each enterprise. Specifically, there are 
perhaps five main factors responsible for small re- 
turns to a beef enterprise: 

(1) Low weaning percentage and low weaning 
weight. 

(2) Feeding programs. Many farmers overfeed 
stock or rations are not balanced to meet animal 
requirements; hence costs increase. 

(3) Low pasture carrying capacity. This may mean 
that the pasture land is low in quality or that a 
considerable amount of waste land cannot be used 
in its present form. 

(4) Relatively poor breeding stock. 

(5) Many farmers lack operating capital, are 
unable to obtain credit or are unwilling to borrow 
capital. 

Some of these problems are functions of manage- 
ment. Management factors and costs of production 
have frequently been cited for their importance in 
determining profits. Most livestock men are aware 
of their significance but find it difficult to improve on 
them. To the extent that this is so, there exists an 
opportunity for increasing income through improved 
management practices. 


Study Objective 


The purpose of this paper is to describe and analyze 
the present farm organization and operation, avail- 
able resources, resource use and the associated in- 
come and expense that presently prevail on farms in 
West Central Manitoba. Three systems of beef herd 
management are examined to determine which sys- 
tem is most profitable. Some of the results in this 
article will be used in a subsequent study on farm 
beef cattle operations. 


Methodology 


Forty farmers in West Central Manitoba were 
interviewed on their beef cattle operations covering 


the 1964-66 period. These farm operators had pre- 
viously participated in or were present members of 
the Manitoba Farm Business Group program (J0). 
At the time of visitation farm accounts were checked 
for accuracy and information on physical inputs was 
obtained. The data presented herein do not fit any 
particular sample farm because each farm is unique 
and differs in certain respects from other farms. 

For purposes of analysis farms were classified into 
three livestock management systems: cow-calf, 
feeder and stocker. 

The cow-calf system is defined as one where most 
of the calves are sold in October or November as 
feeder calves. These calves are born in February or 
March and nursed until they are weaned and sold. 
They are then finished on other farms or feedlots. 
This operation is most suitable to farms that have 
large amounts of roughages and pasture and limited 
quantities of grain. 

The feeder system is defined as one in which the 
calves are sold as finished animals. Most of the calves 
are farm produced but some may also be purchased. 
Management of the cow herd is usually the same as 
it is for the cow-calf system. After weaning, calves 
are drylot fed until they are ready for sale as finished 
beef. Some farmers feed the calves a growing ration 
through the winter and then provide a light grain 
feed on pasture until midsummer. Thereafter the 
cattle are given a full grain feed before being offered 
for sale in the fall of the year. More grain and a 
smaller amount of forage is converted to saleable 
beef with the feeder system than with the cow-calf 
system. 

The stocker system is defined as one in which the 
calves are sold as long yearlings. Usually the cow 
herd is managed in the same manner as it is in the 
cow-calf system. After the calves are weaned, the 
farmer feeds the animal through the winter for 
growth and development rather than for fattening. 
In the spring the stockers are placed on pasture until 
the following fall when they are sold. These are then 


TABLE 1—CENSUS FARMS CLASSIFIED BY SIZE OF FARM, 
CENSUS DIVISIONS 11 AND 13, MANITOBA, 1966 


Size range Number Per cent 
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Source: Census of Canada, Agriculture, Manitoba, 1966. 
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probably finished in a feedlot. To a large extent a 
good stocker program depends on an ample supply 
of inexpensive roughage for the winter and low cost 
pasture for the summer. 

Every attempt was made to select farms which 
followed one livestock management system, 1.e., 
cow-calf, feeder or stocker. All farm operators, 
however, did not rigidly adhere to one system. Some 
calves might be sold at weaning time as feeders and 
others might be winterfed and sold as finished beef 
in the spring. Each farm in this study was placed in 
the group closest to the particular system followed. 


Study Area 


The study was made in the Newdale-Birtle-Russell 
area in West Central Manitoba. The clay loam soils 
are relatively fertile Northern Black Earths develop- 
ed on glacial till (7). The undulating topography is 
characterized by numerous small potholes and un- 
drained depressions. Grain and forage crops grown 
are those common to the Prairies. In the study area 
the high percentage of unimproved land, good water 
supply and abundance of feed grain favors the oper- 
ation of beef cattle enterprises. 

Census Divisions 11 and 13 are representative of 
the area selected for study. Table 1 shows the number 
of farms in these divisions classified by size-group. 
In 1966 the average size of farm was 578 acres of 
which 63 per cent was improved. Generally, the 
farms analyzed in this study were larger than average. 
Most sample farms fall in the ranges over 560 acres 
and in most instances represent the top 40 per cent 
of all census farms. 

Cattle numbers increased by about 10 per cent 
between 1961 and 1966 in Census Divisions 11 and 13. 
Since the number of farms with cattle declined from 
3,088 to 2,594 during this period, the number of 
head per farm correspondingly increased from 32 to 
42. 


FARM ORGANIZATION 
Land Use 


The study farms with cow-calf systems averaged 
1,504 acres in size, feeder systems, 1,012 acres, and 
stocker systems, 708 acres (Table 2). As the average 
census farm size in this area was 578 acres in 1966, 
the study farms were considerably above average in 
size. 

Cow-calf farms averaged 756 acres of cropland or 
50 per cent of the total farm area. Feeder cattle farms 
averaged 726 acres of cropland or 72 per cent of the 
total farm area and stocker farms averaged 479 acres 
of cropland or 67 per cent of the total farm area. 
Tame hay and pasture occupied 22 per cent of the 


TABLE 2—AVERAGE LAND USE PER FARM BY SYSTEM OF BEEF HERD MANAGEMENT, 40 FARMS, 
WEST CENTRAL MANITOBA 
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System 
Land use Cow-calf Feeder Stocker 
SE Se Re Re aR ea a tac ln a lr SS 
SLs 1 ne i a ils: 14 13 
acres per farm 
Cropland: 
“CSL. . Re PINE ice.” ae 272 214 147 
CaCO Am es SY/ 75 43 
SAO Ver eke See eee AR 33 85 57 
ee ee re eC ie oy LER eo kine os 21 41 — 
DANN OMIA Ae aie! Oi Aas, EES he OE es bee es 114 44 54 
LE. 6 a re. ae ae. a. aD 89 al 35 
MMPrOVERDAStUlO:..-o5 soos ec BER. ous ht Bee ae 50 33 28 
SUEMIOHEAITOW fol, os owas os PAO ve sn a oe hs 140 163 11S 
EOL AlSMADEOVOO. foe 5 vices SOG of so os oie ow « 756 726 479 
Unimproved and farmstead..................... 748 286 229 
TENTS EUPER DE Dag oe Mae ae aol ee 1,504 One 708 


« Includes rapeseed, mixed grain, breaking. 


cropland for cow-calf systems with 17 and 11 being 
the respective percentages for the stocker and feeder 
systems of operation. This indicates the somewhat 
higher pasture and forage requirements of the cow- 
calf and stocker systems. The percentage of cropland 
in cereal crops and small grains was 10 per cent higher 
for the feeder system than for the other two systems. 


Machinery and Building Investment 


Investment in machinery and equipment amounted 
to $22,333, $18,490 and $10,193 for the cow-calf, 
feeder and stocker operations respectively or $29.54, 
$25.47 and $21.28 per cropland acre. Investment in 
barns, fences, wells and dugouts amounted to $5,564, 
$3,816 and $2,141 for the cow-calf, feeder and stocker 
operations in that order or $8.59, $6.55 and $4.72 on 
a per animal unit basis. 


Value of Production 


Gross value of production by system of herd 
management is shown in Table 3. Miscellaneous 
income includes rentals, patronage payments, off- 
farm work, etc. Since patronage payments are in- 
cluded in miscellaneous, the value of crop produc- 
tion would be somewhat higher than the amount 
shown. The feeder cattle system of management 
purchased considerably more grain, feed and live- 
stock than did the other two systems of management. 
Gross income per cropland acre amounted to $26.29, 
$30.86 and $27.70 for the cow-calf, feeder and 
stocker operations in the order given. 


Expenses 


Table 4 shows a summary of farm operating ex- 
penses by system of management. Livestock expenses 


TABLE 3—GROSS VALUE OF PRODUCTION PER FARM BY SYSTEM OF BEEF HERD MANAGEMENT, 40 FARMS 


WEST CENTRAL MANITOBA 
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System 
Item Cow-calf Feeder Stocker 
NEES SY OY RSET sf CeO ch nS A Ee ne 13 14 13 
dollars per farm 
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RRRCRLOMO MC ie PRTG T Mee Ss ae aid ob gs Oey 4,811 8,677 3,842 
LE ECE GT fee 0 Se a dy Pe 154 114 122 
PISCONANOOUSS oo ee Aur nia FON leh os gene ers 3,693 2,903 1,887 

Total operating receipts......0............0.05. 18,272 22,764 13,014 
AMO IVESTOCK toh cn ack ee oe oon es 15 343 349 
namie Webra =). oy vy. Wee. cs kn Pes iz 941 493 
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Grosswvaluorce-ce erste eee eo 19,873 22,408 13,270 


TABLE 4— SUMMARY OF AVERAGE EXPENSES BY SYSTEM OF BEEF HERD MANAGEMENT, 40 FARMS, 


WEST CENTRAL MANITOBA 
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System 
Item Cow-calf Feeder Stocker 
Numberokfarmsiee ss eect emo co eee ae 13 14 ts 
dollars per farm 

Gro eee ae eee ee Senger teen cn et ae eet 1,607 1,858 1,009 
Livestock Cs. Deere SA os EE eee 278 529 208 
Machinetyeancdiequipment sameness) einer ZOls 2,200 1,619 
Buildings weratr siete ee oe ey eee tee 431 381 99 
RUAN RON ATI ALSYA0 een oO Aoerunls co ole omer ores ouhtin Set 1,160 1,160 723 
ORIG Cite, eee i ean AP oe 399 1,342 828 
Hiredtlabovgere. tes tenor ee een rere 619 433 368 

Suib=totalhtes. . Tei wee ee che ee. ahr Pees 7,007 7,903 4,854 
Depreciationhes suk wecak ck we eee ea aes. ore 3,994 3, 229 1,554 
otal farmeexpensesss..2 An ce, ee Aeros sock oe 11,001 (ie s2 6,408 


a Does not include interest on investment. 


include supplements, minerals, veterinary and 
medicine and other direct outlays. Grain, roughage 
or livestock purchased are not included since these 
were deducted from gross profit in Table 3. Farm 
overhead includes land taxes, fire insurance, hydro, 
telephone and miscellaneous items such as news- 
papers and bank charges. Depreciation on farm 
buildings, machinery and equipment was a signif- 
icant cost on all farms. Although depreciation is not 
an out-of-pocket expense in any given year, it never- 
theless represents a cost since it must be paid in the 
long run. 

The gross expense ratio is an efficiency measure 
which indicates the portion of gross income taken 
up by total costs. The respective ratios for the cow- 
calf, feeder and stocker systems of operation were 
55 per cent, 50 per cent and 48 per cent. 


Return to Operator 

Return to operator and family is a measure of the 
profitability of the farm operation. In this study it 
was the return for capital, labor and management. 
Returns per farm amounted to $8,872, $11,256 and 
$6,862 on cow-calf, feeder and stocker systems 
respectively or $11.74, $15.50 and $14.33 per cropland 
acre. 


Net Worth 


Operating net worth is a measure of financial status 
at the end of the year (Table 5). It is the farm and 
personal assets minus the farm and personal lia- 
bilities. The operating net worth as calculated, will 
differ from “‘sell out’? net worth by the amount 
that the estimated value of land and buildings 
differs from actual market value. 


TABLE 5—AVERAGE OPERATING NET WORTH STATEMENT BY SYSTEM OF BEEF HERD MANAGEMENT, 40 FARMS, 


WEST CENTRAL MANITOBA 


Item 


Numbercofifarnistie a ate coterie tee ree ee 


Realtestate nt. eee Ce ee ee: 
Nachineryeandi equipment, 2... sees see 
[IVeEStTOCK teeta ie tia wee ee or eee oe ee eae er 


Fariulia DiltthOSis5.e>. = wise. s 0: Se Bee ee ae 
Personal assets 


System 
Cow-calf Feeder Stocker 
13 14 ls 
dollars per farm 
50,849 47,537 27 ,906 
22,334 18,477 10,191 
12,060 11,924 8,838 
11,216 10,329 5,682 
319 305 541 
96,778 88,572 53,158 
19 esis 13,729 6,005 
15,960 10,074 6,051 
93,425 84,917 53,204 


« Value at beginning of the year. 
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TABLE 6—AVERAGE INVENTORY OF LIVESTOCK BY SYSTEM OF BEEF HERD MANAGEMENT, 40 FARMS, 


WEST CENTRAL MANITOBA 


— SSS SSS 


System 
Se Se Eee eee eee 
Cow-calf Feeder Stocker 
Type Number Value Number Value Number Value 
dollars dollars dollars 
Number ofifarms #0)... ....... 043 13 14 13 
COWS ie NO le ae 52.4 8,612 34.0 5,520 30.0 556 
Heifers (replacement)............. 6.4 851 Se, 824 6.7 865 
Reeder Calves? a 0.enc acne, DS, 1162 216 45.7 4,550 4.1 471 
DLOCKONICAIVOS eet 8 a ok be ek — — el 14 22.9 2,050 
Calves wine ee. versuta moe bie Oe 14.8 1,440 — _ — 
ELS] RNS 6 oR ee 1.6 761 1.4 479 ats) 291 
NOtAR CAM ON tt tis ntsc 76.4 11,880 86.9 11,387 64.5 8,833 


* Numbers and values are the average of the beginning and end of year inventories. 


The value of real estate averaged $33.81, $46.97 
and $38.92 per total acre and $67.26, $65.48 and 
$58.26 per cropland acre for the cow-calf, feeder 
and stocker systems of operation in that order. 
Operating net worth averaged $123.58, $116.97 and 
$111.07 respectively per cropland acre for the cow- 
calf, feeder and stocker operations. 


Capital Turnover 


Capital turnover is an efficiency measure which 
indicates the ratio of total farm investment to gross 
profit and is expressed as a percentage. Capital 
turnover is a measurement of productivity relative 
to investment; hence a high turnover ratio is asso- 
ciated with a profitable farm operation. The capital 
turnover was 21 per cent on the cow-calf systems 
and 25 per cent on both feeder and stocker systems. 
This shows that these systems turned over their total 
farm assets every four to five years on the average. 


THE BEEF CATTLE ENTERPRISE 


Beef was the major livestock enterprise on all 
farms. Other livestock consisted of hogs, dairy 
cattle, and horses but these were all minor in im- 
portance. 


Livestock Numbers 


Cow-calf system farms averaged 52.4 cows; feeder 
systems, 34.0 cows; and stocker systems, 30.0 cows 
(Table 6). Generally, there were only breeding ani- 
mals on hand for the cow-calf systems when the 
inventory was taken at the beginning and the end of 
the year. As the calves had not been dropped at 
these times, only late or early calves were found on 
the farms. On the other systems, calves were being 
held over the winter and were part of the inventory. 
Most farms had some replacement heifers and aver- 
aged six head for all farms. The replacement rate 
ranged from a low of 12 per cent to a high of 20 
per cent. 


TABLE 7—AVERAGE CURRENT OPERATING COSTS FOR THE CATTLE ENTERPRISE BY SYSTEM OF BEEF HERD 


MANAGEMENT, 40 FARMS, WEST CENTRAL MANITOBA 


SSS SSS SSS 


System 
Item Cow-calf Feeder Stocker 
ee eT a 
murmberoftariis.. eet 2 lion ose ee ee. 13 14 13 
dollars per farm 
CZ. CR So Sh.” ee ee 647 1,890 796 
mOvghAges ane ceteris. 2s PE ae ae ce =) Se 2,094 1,466 US27TE 
ESC hese ERO Jt a 62 5 61 
Minerals and supplements........................ 80 153 49 
SU IOta FOO wemmiete (ree e,. e) Se ee 2,883 3,514 2,183 
Veterinary and medicine......................... 73 101 54 
UNGIeCUIEreNt COStS <5. 28. Seema nl sat 102 33 61 
BAStULOCOMS tok te a ee 619 420 386 
otaWoperating costs.........84%.8..,.......... 3,677 4,068 2,684 


TABLE 8—BUILDINGS, MACHINERY AND OTHER COSTS FOR THE CATTLE ENTERPRISE BY SYSTEM OF BEEF HERD 


MANAGEMENT, 40 FARMS, WEST CENTRAL MANITOBA 


System 
Item Cow-calf Feeder Stocker 
E22 a I a ra an A eS ee 
Niimberniof Tarinis:saectrebe os 0 oe eerste cates pee 13 14 13 
dollars per farm 

BGifdingS ois snare) Senate Ra oie nndae ererat 68 68 19 
Fences;iwells, dugqouts 8.2. v2 fuses ce oe epee eee 104 54 51 
Machinery and equipment” ...o... S00 0P.... 6... Fe 257 272 186 
Fire dmsurance: GUCS. ta... 1c on eenthas o2 ee ous oe eae 85 Ss 19 
Hydrotand telephone, 2... <<... See. Rt 79 77 69 
Depreciation 

Bulldingeeeeet eee ed eee re er rere 184 116 94 

Machinery andlequipme ntsc enya ec. )r reins 196 210 124 

TOLAIRCOSES sk okep ae 9A teen hones 1 AN 973 830 562 


eS 


a Includes livestock, share of car, truck, tractor and other equipment. 


On the cow-calf systems the value of the cows 
averaged $164 and bulls $476; on the feeder systems 
cows averaged $162 and bulls $342; and on the 
stocker systems cows averaged $172 and bulls $364. 
These values were estimates made by the farmers at 
the time the inventories were taken and were based 
on their knowledge of market prices. 


Feed and Other Current Costs 


Table 7 shows the feed, pasture and other current 
costs per farm by system of beef herd management. 
Including replacement heifers the average total cost 
for these items on a per cow basis amounted to 
$62.53, $102.47 and $73.13 for the respective cow- 
calf, feeder and stocker systems of operation. The 
high operating costs per cow for the feeder operations 
resulted from the relatively large expense for feed 
grain. 


Building, Machinery and Other Costs 


Building, machinery and other costs to the cattle 
operation are presented in Table 8. Many buildings 
and much of the machinery is shared with other 
farm enterprises. The portion of the total costs of 
these items to be allocated to the livestock enterprise 
was estimated by the farmer. On a per cow basis these 
costs averaged $16.55, $20.91 and $15.31 for the 
cow-calf, feeder and stocker system of operation in 
that order. 


Gross Returns to Cattle Operations 


Returns from items sold were valued at the actual 
prices received (Table 9). Animals slaughtered and 
milk or cream consumed by the family were priced 
at market value. Manure nutrients were not evalu- 


TABLE 9—GROSS RETURNS PER FARM TO THE CATTLE ENTERPRISE BY SYSTEM OF BEEF HERD MANAGEMENT, 


40 FARMS, WEST CENTRAL MANITOBA 


SS 


System 
Cow-calf Feeder Stocker 
Type of livestock Number Value Number Value Number Value 
dollars dollars dollars 
Numbemonfarims toe ee oe 13 14 13 
BUS Se ti Geet 0 at a ors ews 2D 132 .8 255 ae 7a 
COWS ee eee ieee rene Reem 6.2 654 3.9 634 5.4 722 
Fleiferss GON... sok ose eS a5 40 4.3 682 lee 143 
Feeders Sere O8 cb ee a 45 25 ef 5,146 — — 
StOCKEFS ae oc outta e ae oe -— — — 16.8 2,408 
GaN OS ews Ao cco eet eee ee 42.4 3,643 Owe 213 Sie! 260 
Sub-total livestock sales............ 49.9 4,514 36.9 6,930 PAY 3,606 
GreatneandumilkK:salese ess see 134 109 tis 
Flomerxconsuimed a: «2.8. ree 136 155 159 
lhiventoryichande@s... 0.2 2.02.0 opens 41 332 368 
Value of livestock purchased.......... 152 1,058 403 
Gross returns to livestock.......... 4,673 6,468 3,843 
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ated in this study. The cost of purchased livestock 
was deducted from gross sales to arrive at gross 
returns to the livestock enterprise. On a per cow 
basis livestock returns, adjusted for change in in- 
ventory, averaged $79.47, $162.92 and $104.72 for 
the cow-calf, feeder and stocker systems of manage- 
ment respectively. Only the feeder systems had any 
significant outlay for livestock purchases, an average 
of $1,058 per farm. 


Cost and Returns per Beef Cow 


Production costs can be divided into variable or 
out-of-pocket and fixed or overhead costs. Farmers 
are usually more aware of variable costs because 
they must be paid during the production cycle. 
Market prices paid for these inputs were used in this 


study. These are presented together with returns on 
a per cow basis by system of management in Table 
10. 

Fixed costs are costs for pasture together with 
interest and depreciation on buildings, machinery, 
and equipment. The fact that some operators did 
not meet total costs of production does not mean 
they would be forced out of production. Production 
could and would continue as long as the fixed assets 
are available for use or are replaceable with assets 
of satisfactory utility at a lower cost. As an example, 
some farmers used building space which they could 
not afford to replace with structures of similar design 
at current prices. It might also be possible for oper- 
ators to handle the beef enterprise with less shelter 
than was actually used or to construct satisfactory 
shelter at a lower cost. 


TABLE 10—COSTS AND RETURNS PER BEEF COW BY SYSTEM OF MANAGEMENT, 40 FARMS, 


WEST CENTRAL MANITOBA 


SS a LE EE DE I NSE DSS IE EO LEE SEEN IEE LI ILE CO ITE LETS ENE TEL, BEAR EET ITE PIED NET 


System 
Item Cow-calf Feeder Stocker 
INUIMDOTORa ALINS we meee ee ee nate, ask) was 13 14 13 
dollars per cow 
Costs (variable) 
Grane supplements) gency, Seeeoes Ala el eee i 2 11.00 47.61 21.69 
lavasilage sstraw 6tCa) wee ee bet ee Dee 38.03 40.91 37.79 
otalsfeed The Sarre. le. thre tee ve. 2: 49.03 88.52 59.48 
Interests eareaeren cme ett eee coe eee eee tbere 12.02 UPA ten 14.01 
UNSUKANCOSAUCS; cetCRames ott sedate eee 1.44 0.83 0.52 
Veterinary. medicine: <c)ea:!.ueedoor. cow tend! 1.24 2.54 1.47 
FIV CROmtelephOMesewees wl ten Meee hy rcs ee 1.34 1.94 1.88 
Machinery and equipment...................... 4.37 6.85 5207 
Buildings, fences, wells, etc..................... 2.93 S(0V/ 1.91 
OCHGInCOStSENee tart eee ee eee 1673 0.83 1.66 
HOLalsCaShCOStSeew eee ee ee eee 74.10 122.09 86.00 
Costs (fixed) 
FASTUNO cee OE ross sticacs yo Se ok ok a, 10.53 10.58 10.52 
Buildings#). aero ee Oe a eee. | Wave 508 5.72 
Machinery and ‘equipment? .3...) 2h... 2 R!. 4.76 7 ets 4.77 
OtalMfixeGsCOStsh: Gee ke ee eee. Se Li ake eee 23.16 25.16 21.01 
Hrotalvall: costSe.es am 20.e. eiecels ool 97.26 147.25 107.01 
Returns 
Beefesalesnns . ee Perm. hae. SRS A T0677 174.55 98.26 
Creamrzandumilkesalési= 8.2 ad Aes 2 ae. 2.28 2315 3.08 
FIOMEICONSUMOC, wieder ey wen eee eens Deol 3.90 4.33 
EIVESTOCKDUT Chia SOC a tein aya ae eet rrr ane 2.59 26.64 10.98 
otalerOtu rics paee wn eee <ee eer ea pe Mie or ar, hate (if 154.57 94.69 
Inventonyachand Gamaeseee.. 1 rqnt.. Veeee, Penns or + 0.70 + 8.36 +10.03 
ROLUMNSEOVOlnall COSES OH a Gee a i te ae —17.79 +15.68 — 2.29 
OtunhSOVClACASII COSTS aa unt ne mura nr rae + 5.37 +40.84 +18.72 


a Interest on livestock inventory and farm stored hay and grain. 
» Interest and depreciation on buildings and machinery are included as part of fixed costs. 


e Adjusted for inventory change. 
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The average farmer using the cow-calf or stocker 
system of management failed to meet all costs. On 
the average the feeder operator was able to meet all 
expenses and provide some return to labor. All farm 
operators, regardless of management system, how- 
ever, did receive a net return over cash costs on the 
average. 

Considerable variation in production costs was 
found among the three systems. The feeder system 
used more resource inputs per cow but received the 
highest gross income. The cow-calf system had both 
lower costs and lower cash returns, but also received 
a smaller return over cash costs per cow than the 
feeder or stocker systems. Pasture costs on a per COW 
basis were about the same for all systems of manage- 
ment. Feed inputs used in production were, however, 
quite different. Grain and supplements, for instance, 
made up 22, 54 and 36 per cent of the costs for the 
ration in the cow-calf, feeder and stocker systems of 
operation respectively whereas roughage amounted 
to 78, 46 and 64 per cent. 

Returns over cash costs for the entire beef enter- 
prise may be more meaningful to farm operators 
than the costs per cow or total costs of production. 


When the operator knows that cash costs are covered 
he is in a more favorable position to decide whether 
livestock operations should be continued. In the 
short run the beef enterprise may be economically 
desirable on the farm even though the total costs of 
labor, pasture and buildings are not fully covered. 
If the costs for these items are partially covered the 
farm operator realizes some return at least for these 
inputs. In the long run all costs of production, how- 
ever, must be taken into account. 

Based on the costs and returns in this study, 48 
per cent of the farmers met all production costs 
including pasture and buildings and they also re- 
ceived some returns to labor. Eighty-two per cent of 
the farm operators were able to meet their variable 
costs of production and then had some cash avail- 
able for fixed costs. All farms managed to cover the 
cost of roughages, feed grains and supplements. 


Labor Use 


Table 11 shows the total hours of labor and hours 
per animal unit expended on the cattle enterprise 
according to system of management. Considerably 


TABLE 11— HOURS OF LABOR USED FOR THE CATTLE ENTERPRISE BY MONTH AND SEASON ACCORDING 
TO SYSTEM OF BEEF HERD MANAGEMENT, 40 FARMS, WEST CENTRAL MANITOBA 


—— 


System 
Cow-calf Feeder Stocker 
Total Hours Total Hours Total Hours 
Item hours Per A.U. hours Per A.U. hours Per A.U. 
NumberomraninS se ents ae: 13 14 13 
Numberofsanimaliunitss.... ee 64.8 58.3 45.4 
NOV6IN DG hie roe ee renee 121.8 ahew, 84.6 1.4 119.0 2.6 
Decembere win. te eee 130.8 2.0 88.4 le) 126.4 2.8 
JaNUANY Sate cy era ee ees eta 7/ 2a 100.0 1bAre 136.0 30 
FObruaryee Se so oe a sees 133.4 Dal 96.6 1.6 134.1 2.9 
Marchi se haah soca a ocan eee 143.5 PEP. 101.5 WA?/ 144.9 Sie 
AD Yili: sec We hoo: ar cock oe 120.1 1.9 105.9 il ate’ eat a) 25 
ThotalewintOree ee oe ae oc 785.3 Wee 577.0 SIE7/ 791.4 17/583 
Wa Vieiec oee ee ie ede cae ae ares alone 74.0 Liesl 51.6 9 TAs? 6 
ALC Ay: ae ae 5 | nenaoeelen emerenesmeacin gy: * 34.1 <9 36.8 26 54.2 he2 
Pokal SPIN nays se oe soo ae es Be 108.1 re) 88.4 eS 125.4 2.8 
Macs Sahl mes) fen oo co ee 45.6 ag a7 Al 6 35.2 8 
AU QUSTE Ady te coosiece's castaue san aeno Cons 47.3 All. 30.3 35 30.6 ot 
LOLALESUMIIMOl eee eee 92.9 1.4 67.4 iver 65.8 itals 
Septembre. cass om cele 45.8 Sif 33.7 .6 3769) 8 
OCIODG Sarena ee ee a ee 61.5 We 43.9 8 58.1 ilies} 
RCSL WP Bet Piste Seated alee SE eae Oh Deer avy 107.3 Wet 77.6 1.4 96.0 Poel 
Totalabowmusesna ene see 1,093.6 16.9 810.4 13.7 1,078.6 PEST, 


re SR SS SS SP 


Labor use as estimated by the farm operator. 
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less total labor and less labor per animal unit was 
used in operating the feeder system than in the other 
two systems of management. The difference in hours 
of labor used between the feeder and stocker systems 
may be due to the fact that the stockers were kept on 
farms over a longer period of time. The feeder sys- 
tems also averaged 58.3 animal units compared with 
45.4 animal units for the stocker system and may 
have resulted in economies of scale which could 
have reduced labor requirements per animal unit. 
The greater efficiency in labor use of the feeder sys- 
tems compared with the cow-calf systems could be 
due to the fact that cow-calf systems at calving time 
require an additional amount of work on account 
of the greater average number of cows. 

If all returns above cash costs were credited to 
labor, the cow-calf, feeder and stocker farm operators 
would have received $0.29, $2.00 and $0.64 per hour 
respectively. The feeder type of management system 
was, therefore, economically more advantageous 
than the cow-calf or stocker systems of management. 
The low labor returns in the latter systems can be 
attributed both to lower returns over cash costs and 
to higher labor requirements. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This paper was based on a sample survey of 40 
farms in West Central Manitoba that had beef cattle 
enterprises. The farms in this study were generally 
above average in size and net worth compared with 
census farms in this area. Costs, returns and resource 
requirements were calculated for cow-calf, feeder 
and stocker systems of beef cattle operations. Income 
produced per cow was significantly different for each 
of these systems. Using actual prices received, gross 
returns per cow including inventory change were 
$79, $163 and $105 for the cow-calf, feeder and 
stocker systems of management in that order. 

Excepting the feeder system the value of produc- 
tion per cow was not high enough to pay market 
prices for all the resources used by the beef enter- 
prises. On the average the cow-calf system failed to 
pay all costs by about $18 per cow and the stocker 
system failed by about $2 per cow. Although gross 
income was not sufficient to cover all costs, it was 
more than enough to cover the variable costs. This 
indicated that beef cattle operations did provide 
some return to the fixed costs. With the cost struc- 
ture and organization that these farm operators 
have at present, however, the cow-calf and stocker 
systems are unprofitable on the average if it were 
necessary to pay market prices for all inputs. 

Most of the feed requirements for beef cattle were 
farm produced. Native hay together with some seed- 


ed forage, grain and supplements made up the ration. 
In general the cattle were fed during the winter, a 
period of about six months. 

Labor used per cow varied by system of manage- 
ment. The greatest economies were realized with 
the feeder system which averaged about 14 hours 
of labor per cow. The cow-calf system averaged 
about 17 hours of labor per cow and the stocker 
system about 24 hours. 

Some form of shelter for the winter was provided 
on all farms. Pole sheds and corrals were often used 
in the feeder or stocker operations and enclosed barns 
were usually provided for the cows. 

For all study farms the average investment in 
buildings, fences, wells and dugouts was $85 per 
cow, in livestock $237 and in general and miscella- 
neous livestock equipment $14 for a total investment 
of $336 per cow. However, this did not include in- 
vestment in haying equipment or the livestock share 
of tractors, trucks or cars. 

The ability to utilize resources efficiently was im- 
portant in handling the beef cattle enterprise. Profits 
were realized by farm operators who achieved a high 
production of beef per cow while keeping down feed, 
labor and overhead costs. On the average only the 
feeder system farms earned a profit above all expen- 
ses. The fact that the cow-calf and stocker systems 
of management were unable to meet all production 
costs under the present farm organization and 
circumstances suggests there are unanswered ques- 
tions concerning the effect of superior levels of 
management on resource use and returns to the beef 
cattle enterprise. The combination of enterprises 
that will return the highest income to typical beef- 
grain farms will be examined in a later study by the 
use of linear programming. Some information ob- 
tained in the present paper along with experimental 
results will be the basic data used in the subsequent 
study. 
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BEEF PRODUCTION ON PART-TIME RANCHES ON THE 
INTERIOR PLATEAU OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1966 


N. D. Turnbull 


A study of 24 part-time ranches in the interior of 
British Columbia was undertaken in 1966 as part of 
an overall study of the beef industry in the province 
(1). The purpose of studying part-time ranches was 
to obtain information on the ranch organization, 
and the capital investment, income and expenses 
associated with ranch operations. For the purposes 
of this study a part-time ranch was defined as one 
with less than 75 animal units. 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE STUDY 
AREA 


The study area was in the Shuswap-Chilcotin and 
the Okanagan-Similkameen regions. The well-known 
ranching centres of Merritt, Kamloops, Clinton and 
Williams Lake are situated in the area (2). 

The study area is a large plateau bordered on the 
east and west by mountains. This plateau reaches 
5,000 feet above sea level in the south but gradually 
decreases in elevation and broadens as it extends 


northward. The topography is mostly undulating to 
rolling and broken by river systems that occupy deep, 
narrow valleys. Near the eastern edge, the plateau is 
broken by the Okanagan Trench, a wide, deep valley. 

Rough topography and a short growing season 
make most of the plateau unfit for cultivation. The 
small area of land used for crops forms a ribbon-like 
pattern in the larger valleys. Open grass-land and a 
mixed grass and forest cover are typical of the main 
valleys and lower slopes. The ridges are forested but 
the tree cover is generally less dense than in the 
mountains (3). 


STUDY RESULTS 


Characteristics of the Operators 


The operators of these part-time ranches ranged 
in age from 21 to 65 years, and had an average age of 
46 years. They had operated their ranches for an 
average of 17 years; all but 6 had been on their ranch- 
es 5 years or more. 


TABLE 1—AVERAGE LAND USE ON 24 PART-TIME RANCHES ONTHE INTERIOR PLATEAU OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


1966-67 


Caen eeeeeneeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee SSS SSS SSS SSS 


Improved land 


Unimproved land 


GrassrandnnOad Ow wee ed eect ee as A eae ee 


Range in size 


AUC OVI RAIMI 2 Be ara 8 a aah MeN He le Stn ga 
UICC LU EY; "5 ERS Smeets Se ee en rn co 


Per Animal 
Per Ranch Unit 
acres 
Pty a Pee TEN Pm «A 7 0.1 
pee AD 2A 2 vA 0.1 
RELA oe cs 59 lee 
wav hee dante eae eee Ae Ts. 1.4 
Bree soe en Nie RTA Ae 11 OF2 
Mee Ee Te ee 7 0.1 
ie eae MLAS 3 — 
eee ee 94 tear 
Be ees acon ye be rear 169 See 
Pits fe Nadel Pox wie, J 565 10.6 
DPA OMe beh un ad 7 0.1 
AL RR RP eat ee 741 13.9 
ed ee 835 15.6 
acres 

ify SRE ee 30 to 200 


153 to 4,968 


a a SE aS I EE SE NE SEIS SE OEE LE SETI EEE EI CEE BES ENE PELE SI RESELL ETE AE IO MG HE) 
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Land Use 


The size of these 24 part-time ranches ranged from 
153 acres to 4,968 acres and averaged 835 acres 
(Table 1). Land improved for crop production aver- 
aged 94 acres and ranged from 30 acres to 200 acres. 
An average of 20 acres of improved land was irrigat- 
ed. In 1966, 66 acres of land was used for hays, 14 
acres for grain, 11 acres for pasture, and 3 acres for 
summerfallow and other uses. The average ranch 
had 169 acres of unimproved grass and meadow. 
Improved land averaged 1.7 acres per animal unit 
(4) and grass and meadow averaged 3.2 acres. 


Crop Yields 


Hay yields averaged 1.87 tons per acre on irrigated 
land and 1.46 tons per acre on non-irrigated land 
(Table 2). Grain yielded an average of 0.6 tons per 
acre. 


Livestock 


On April 1, 1966, the average beef herd consisted 
of 36 cows and two-year-old heifers, 2 two-year-old 
steers, 17 yearling steers and heifers and 2 bulls. 
During the year 31 calves were born, an average calf 
crop of 86 per cent (Table 3). Thirty-four animals 
were sold during the year, of which 47 per cent were 
calves and 29 per cent yearling steers and heifers. 
The average herd increased by 11 animals, 8 steers 
and 3 cows and heifers, during the year. 


Labor 


Nearly all the labor on these part-time ranches was 
supplied by the operator and his family. An average 
of 1.1 man-equivalents of labor was used per ranch of 
which amount 0.1 man-equivalent was hired (5). 
One man cared for an average of 49 animal units of 
livestock. 


TABLE 2—AVERAGE YIELDS PER ACRE FOR IRRIGATED AND NON-IRRIGATED LAND ON 24 PART-TIME RANCHES 
ON THE INTERIOR PLATEAU OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1966-67 


nS 


Irrigated Non-irrigated 
tons 
Grain-hay cous Se te ea oS en a ee RO ERY ©, Oe Rte eo Oe 1.38 150 
NTE Re te hs Bee Tes eee an pee A ain tr ea ter en HR) ence Otsicte ceeute & Pole 1.50 
Grassescandstnix@dic age sated cat ee tonic tone ee Riera ceed socio e ee  ae acre 67 1.46 
Average al ay access ls naam: cde dean acu taco aiegtbe ok eae oes 9 an age ee epee Ra eee 1.87 1.46 


Av.eragesyicldnofnall Nayaes rete erect ra tren ie cir earner 
Avetage:yieldiOfnwh ea ttece.cnaremanievere ieee art ar iaeoererneNa 
AveragenyielGsofoats,..4. cae ees eee 
Average: yierdiof barley te aerceewratt gee eel ee eran 
Averagesyicldiotvalliqraineareoeres nice eee eee 


1.58 tons per acre 
.55 tons per acre 
.66 tons per acre 
.82 tons per acre 
.6 tons per acre 


ease eee rere ee ee errr eee ee reer reer reer eres reece rarer 


TABLE 3—AVERAGE NUMBER OF CATTLE AS OF APRIL 1, 1966, NUMBER OF CALVES BORN AND PERCENTAGE 
DISTRIBUTION OF CATTLE SOLD ON 24 PART-TIME RANCHES ON THE INTERIOR PLATEAU OF BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, 1966-67 


_aaaaeee eee eee ee essere areca reece eee eee ee eee eee ee eee 


Sold During Year 
On Hand April 1, 1966 to 
April 1, 1966 March 31, 1967 


i 


Total number of head per ranch including calves.....................5. 88 34 

number per cent of sales 
Breeding stock: cows and 2-year-old heifers............... 0.500 e eee 36 21 
Steers: 2/vyears.or older fac ocr dems Sent aetna eee Steamer: 2 3 
Yearling Steers and heifers. . 42183. .csocs. ve ssk beens esa cere cen ean 17 29 
Bulli? tc Seer sp aoe ee Cl oie eer eee tae ege rota eae 2 a 
CAIV GS Sees Bie ihe ck ae eR ISS Ee eee eae 31 47 
COWS OE. DUI ses 5) arate ka cee eee cites Secreta te a lh ie cen Pas, 


Perconticalfi Croprs rrr ors eee eee oe ee Cn ene ree Sea 
reer eese areas eee ee essere areas eres ere eres eee eee eee ee eee eee een ee 


a Less than 0.5 


TABLE 4—AVERAGE CAPITAL INVESTMENT ON 24 PART-TIME RANCHES ON THE INTERIOR PLATEAU OF BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, 1966-67 


scenes 


Investment per ranch 


Investment 
per Animal Per Cent 
Unit Amount of Total 
sa ea emer a 
dollars dollars 
PMpLOVeO NaH Manta lice < Gel da ediaal. AN CVn oth... 214 11,432 Oileent 
Unimipiovedsland tea tartaen stot we) lly St ole a 236 12,633 23.4 
OUSOM aaa ie tee acted: SUMS AUP cane, SA, Se pe, 104 O05 10.3 
CHNGLLOUNCIOUS wae ei es ce be Me ee ey 66 3,539 6.5 
Motaludl CsiatO nc ta Lee ee 620 33,169 61.3 
RIVOSLOCK we ee ee ee ae ee ee 208 Ul 5 A 20.6 
ECHOING OME ranean tte en ee ee ee ee 178 9,543 UPB? 
Cropsateediand SUppItOS a. O: MOMs. 465.%.42bL oe oes 4 228 0.4 
Lotateapitatass 200.) Tei. LEASARATIO nw 1,010 54,061 100.0 
Range in Total Capital Per Ranch 
dollars 


22,969 to 100,310 


eee eS SSS SSS SSS SSD 


TABLE 5—AVERAGE OPERATING STATEMENT FOR 24 PART-TIME RANCHES ON THE INTERIOR PLATEAU OF 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1966-67 
—— SSS SSS SSS SSS? 


Per Animal 


Per Ranch Unit 
Se EN SE ROT Ge FORE 
dollars 
Current receipts 
COMIG Sal6S tee erent. eee. ee ee 4,215 79 
OUTOMNVESLOCK SAIS... to. et ee ee ee oe Oe PL 74 1 
Oroprsales yaa alt re sonic grec cers. 629) es EOE «ook ce case oie 82 1 
CUSTOM a WOK eee MEM Co Sw SR gt OM el a My oi 10 
EAroUprOUUCe sales: ere. ee ee tee, re eee, Ayah Rea. 83 2 
Porestproductsane 21. 002% sebiers. of: Penns... .. 98 2 
MIDE ASCULLO RE TOCOIN Ss ceeyt. don eben: come eh oe Ati ee Meee cc kee ee 5,083 95 
LE VENTIEY MTcEaPy 10) Ko egcay en ge nen OUR ri) «8 i 204 4 
MCE COLOLY INCTCASO GU cob ac ax Gp RR han «cas Ra. cs ee. SOP Si /S7/ 70 
MEtACANCHLTCCOIDUS see TAM Oe EON. DORE ey 9,024 169 
Current expenses 
FiO NEStALOARVIOS ite Sy ls cen ow es le Se ee ea 370 7 
Livestock purchases... c)o0 ee US one eee. ooo ee ee 1,533 29 
Winer NVEStOCKTEXporises..o..cc etek eee ee lee 549 10 
Eriramiment-ONeraty GuCOStS.. oc ne Ae ec een ee ee 1,218 23 
A O02 2s Spree ate wh es ae osc ee eek ce 272 5 
TOD OXDONSES Meee Css its eM ee, RE i ee, 303 6 
irrigation, customiwork, miscellaneous...... “e084 ..... BB, GBS.) 247 4 
Totalrcurrentiexpenses +... o/)) me che ances ath fi). . ana. flere, 4,492 84 
Wanicaltexpenses re atm, BOLT SC Sorta Ay Wee eee 3,046 57 
GLALCAGCH OXPONSOS ce ne ln tk La end ataphee tied 7,538 141 
BAMA ANC ISCO NAC alin ae vadreci walt teal aerate ene vss... ae ee 1,486 28 
Lesss Intecest.on investment.of,6, pomcentt se anve cites. ..... ess +. esew ce 3,243 61 
pais ANDY, LADO hi) he ce Sbasi MRP i lest tos tee. ok 354 6 
Operatogs lAaborincome ee. tanreeccekl acre) ees ac. Oe —2,111 —39 
iuisep Usetofihouses, ts. bons . deeds Seen. 6. We aad... “eee 57 10 
Eariminproduco.used to. wstaemtens: seg & sacha soe «oc win An eertek 288 5 
Operaioge labor enmings: «9 2: te TRS. ovo BR ok —1,266 —24 
Nonsranch income Aemployiment.... oh Yeas arn.) ete ME Se ects SO en 2,097 
UE ce eee A ee OE ose oe gee oS 312 
OLAIAGOM=TALICH WICOMIO MA, «<0 SE rr oe ns ee oc asec he oe ee 2,409 
Ranges dollars 
MOAN CULrent Lecolpisne naa ek) AO OF TOOT IMR OA TR oo eek 1,170 to 14,710 
etal CUrrOab CXHenSesy- coe fe tete et ee RRA ct Oey ve ee, 1,051 to 25,839 
Ramilyenanch inecniewy cu total. of ar etaree-nith: AUPE cw —4,709 to 5,394 


ST SSS SR SSE ST SSS SSS IC 
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Capital Investment 


Total capital invested averaged $54,061 a ranch 
or $1,010 an animal unit. The total capital invested 
ranged from $22,967 to $100,310 per ranch. Real 
estate accounted for 61 per cent of the total invest- 
ment, livestock 21 per cent and equipment 18 per 
cent (Table 4). 


The average value of owned land was $46 an acre. 
Irrigated land was valued at $151 an acre, other 
improved land at $115 and unimproved land at $30 
per acre. 


Liabilities 
At the close of the year, liabilities averaged $8,040 
per ranch, about 15 per cent of the average capital 


investment. During 1966-67, liabilities increased by 
an average of $1,623 per ranch. 


Ranch Income and Expenses 


Current ranch receipts, of which about 83 per cent 
was from the sale of cattle, averaged $5,083 per 
ranch and ranged from $1,170 to $14,710 (Table 5). 
Capital receipts, mainly trade-ins, averaged $204 a 
ranch. The average inventory increased by $3,737 
during 1966; $1,430 of the increase was in the beef 
herd. 


Current expenses averaged $4,492 a ranch and 
ranged from $1,051 to $25,839. Livestock expenses, 
of which $1,533 was for the purchase of cattle, made 
up 46 per cent of the total current expenses, and the 
cost of operating equipment averaged $1,218 or 27 
per cent. Capital expenses averaged $3,046 per ranch 
or $57 per animal unit. Purchase of equipment aver- 
aged $2,351 per ranch. 


The return to the families for their labor, manage- 
ment and capital investment averaged $1,486 and 
ranged from — $4,709 to $5,394. If the current rate 


TABLE 6—RANGE OF INCOME FROM OFF-RANCH 
WORK FOR 24 PART-TIME RANCHES ON THE 
INTERIOR PLATEAU OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1966-67 


ee he A Ns LE TE ED 


Number of 

Range Ranches 

dollars 

gS RAS So Tepe a rr Metin: Gothen 10 
D000 i= 3:5 999A as a ere 2 
AM OOO 55999 =. oss eon eee 4 
OVveniG. O00) Hawes emotes 2 
Novoff-ranch worke.. -. oe eneen ee 6 


PRE ES SE EE EE TP A 
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of interest is charged on the investment capital the 
average return to labor is negative. 


In 1966 these part-time ranch operators had an 
average income from non-ranch operations of $2,409. 
Income from off-ranch work averaged $2,097 and 
ranged from no income to $11,000 (Table 6). The 
forest industry provided 54 per cent of the non-ranch 
income. Other sources of non-ranch work were 
teaching, delivering mail, bookkeeping, guiding, 
carpentering, mining and cement working. Income 
from allowances, investments, pensions, com- 
pensation, etc., averaged $312 per ranch. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A variety of industries provides a source of em- 
ployment and secondary income for ranches with a 
small size of business. The forest industry was the 
largest single source of off-ranch employment, pro- 
viding jobs for 38 per cent of the operators and more 
than half of the non-ranch income. The average 
ranch income was $1,486, out of which the rancher 
had to support himself and his family and pay 
interest on capital invested in the ranch business. 
Non-ranch income averaged $2,409 per ranch of 
which $2,097 were from off-ranch employment. 


Part-time ranching operations appear to have a 
more or less permanent place in the economy of the 
plateau area of the interior of British Columbia. 
Although the average ranch is small, it provides the 
operator with a home close to a source of non-ranch 
employment, adds to net income through reduced 
living costs, and gives some financial security in 
periods of unemployment. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


(1) The Economics Branch and the British Columbia Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are doing an economic survey of the 
beef industry in British Columbia. 


(2) For information on some part-time ranch operations in 
in this area in 1958 see: Acton, B. K. and Woodward, E. D., 
Cattle Ranching in British Columbia, 1958-1959, Economics 
Division, Canada Department of Agriculture. The defini- 
tion of a part-time ranch used in these studies differs, 
making a direct comparison of the ranches impossible. 


(3) Regional Index of British Columbia — January 1966, 
Bureau of Economics and Statistics, Department of 
Industrial Development, Trade and Commerce, Victoria, 
British Columbia. 


(4) An animal unit is one mature beef cow, bull or horse or the 
rated equivalent in other livestock and poultry. 


(5) A man-equivalent is the labor of one man or equivalent 
on the ranch for one year, that is 312 10-hour days. 


PROSPECTS FOR STRAWBERRY PRODUCTION IN CANADA 
Raziuddin M. Siddiqui 


Strawberries are grown in commercial quantities 
in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia, and 
in small quantities in each of the other provinces. The 
farm value of strawberries averaged $6.9 million a 
year during the period 1961-67, more than 10 per 
cent of the total farm value of all fruit. In terms of 


farm value, strawberries have been vying with 
peaches as the second most important fruit crop in 
Canada. These crops are surpassed in importance by 
apples. 

In 1966, a total of 7,108 farmers reported growing 
strawberries for sale. Of this number, 2,865 were in 
Quebec, 2,053 in Ontario, 635 in British Columbia, 


TABLE 1—STRAWBERRIES: ACREAGE BY PROVINCES, CENSUS YEARS 1941 TO 1966 


Prince 

Edward Nova New British 
Year Canada Island Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario Columbia Others 

acres 

UO41E SEY 10,652 58 588 507 2,898 4,160 2,291 60 
i felon Perea aes 15,853 278 788 758 4,929 4,869 4,001 230 
1950 15,690 595 646 742 5,086 6,009 2,266 346 
T1961", 284% 13,051 682 703 577 4,296 4,381 2,202 160 
1966..... 12,836 672 892 697 4,375 3,431 2,592 177 


a Includes data for Newfoundland, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
Sources: (1) Census of Canada, 1961, Agriculture, Cat. No. 96-530, Vol. V, Part 1, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
(2) Census of Canada, 1966, Agriculture, Cat. No. 96-601, Vol. Il, (3 - 1), Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


TABLE 2—STRAWBERRIES: SUPPLIES AND DISTRIBUTION, 1946 TO 1968 (CALENDAR YEAR) 


Available 
for Apparent 
Total Domestic Per Capita 
Year Production Imports Supply Exports Processed Use Disappearances 
thousand pounds pounds 
1946RRE .S)e. 23,179 leo2o 24, 504 340 Oca 16,342 ihoe: 
1947. B54: 34,463 4,186 38,649 1,069 15,975 21,605 Lot 
1948e87..5%... 45,310 — 45,310 4,722 24,691 15,897 UZ 
1949880. 5. 35,992 6 35,998 Sm25) 15,636 7007, ies 
QDR, SA 37,497 3,451 40,948 7,664 20,518 12,766 0.9 
Average 
1946-1950 35,288 1,794 37 ,082 3,410 16,929 16,743 thos 
ASS 1H EE 34,656 5,368 40,024 3,502 13,085 23,437 Us? 
NOS DEIR a bor 43,614 6,959 50,573 6,031 15,249 29 , 293 2.0 
19530Wa A 38,085 8,073 46,158 5,363 16,778 24,017 1.6 
TOBA eve Sotanns 37 , 267 8,212 45,479 1,102 15,558 28,819 1.9 
1955 eeeerese 30, 223 8,888 39,111 512 13,890 24,709 1.6 
Average 
1951-1955 36,769 7,500 44,269 3,302 14,912 26,055 1.8 
1 956m ace 24,300 IDSA 39,512 216 11,476 27 ,820 ipAye 
OD Parc te 21,815 20 , 249 42,064 40 12,244 29,780 1.8 
PODS A 31,601 20,431 52,032 64 13,990 37 ,978 22 
1,95 O ea coenmrece: 28,307 19,330 47 ,637 77 14,864 32,696 1.9 
TOGOW rane, 33,875 18,263 52,138 274 12,009 39,855 PocPe 
Average 
1956-1960 27,980 18,697 46 ,677 134 12,917 33,626 2.0 
HOGI eateaw, 30,111 25,141 Doneoe 177 11,899 43,176 2.4 
IG? ae aden 34,016 Pa PLITE DOS 128 13,748 41,417 PAP 
WIGS es ccano.. Sones 20 , 394 52,617 — 14,226 38,391 2.0 
NOG4s eo 41,463 21,062 62,525 — 18,350 44,175 Pesos 
OGD Rae aoe 22,304 15,689 37,993 — 6,412 Sil05 | 1.6 
Average 
1961-1965 32,023 20,713 52,736 61 12,927 39,748 2a 
OGG a 41,182 14,920 56,102 = 18,021 38,081 1.9 
IQS Ary ae 43 , 881 15,245 59,126 — 16,676 42,450 Pas 
WIGS) teks «6. 2 46,395 17,609 64,004 — n.a. n.a. n.a. 


n.a. = not available. 
» No allowance for waste. 
Sources: (1) 


Value of Fruit Production, Cat. No. 22-003, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


(2) Imports by Commodities, Cat. No. 65-007, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
(3) Exports by Commodities, Cat. No. 65-004, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
(4) Crop and Seasonal Price Summaries, Markets Information Section, Canada Department of Agriculture. 
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612 in Nova Scotia, 509 in New Brunswick, 243 in 
Prince Edward Island, and 128 in Manitoba. 

The fresh strawberry is one of the most difficult 
fruits to package and ship in a fresh state because of 
the rapidity with which the fruit deteriorates in 
quality. Until recently, the only means available to 
prolong the shelf life of strawberries and permit 
shipment to distant markets with a minimum loss of 
quality was refrigerated storage. A number of new 
methods of preserving the fruit and its appearance 
over longer periods have been developed and appear 
promising. 


PRODUCTION 


The area planted to strawberries in Canada was 
at its largest in 1951 when it totaled almost 16,000 
acres (Table 1). Since that time the total acreage 
decreased steadily to 12,800 acres in 1966. Almost all 
of the decrease has been in the Province of Ontario 


where there has been a very pronounced reduction in 
acreage since 1956. 

Strawberry production fluctuates considerably 
from year to year. During the past 20 years annual 
production ranged from less than 22 million pounds 
in 1957 to more than 46 million pounds in 1968 
(Table 2). On a five-year average basis production 
has been in the range of 28 to 35 million pounds. 
During the years from 1946 to 1968, the trend to an 
increase in production has been most evident in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick (Table 3). Produc- 
tion in Ontario and Quebec decreased during the 
1950’s and early 1960’s but has increased in more 
recent years. Production in British Columbia de- 
creased during the 1950’s, has increased in recent 
years but with substantial fluctuations from year to 
year. 

The annual average yield per acre of strawberries 
has varied from less than 2,000 pounds to more than 
3,600 pounds. There is some evidence of an increas- 


TABLE 3—STRAWBERRIES: PRODUCTION BY PROVINCES, CANADA, 1946 TO 1968 


1 RRR GSR EL ST SS EES 2 I SEA SLE I LE EDO IE GDN EAE LE EGE DE LEE IO LIED IEEE IED ED ALLL OE PELE LED ILE EEE DILL E EDL L LED DEEL LEE LLL ELT) 


Prince 

Edward Nova New British 
Year Canada Island Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario Columbia 

thousand pounds 

1946-50..... 35,288 — 1,014 1625 6,263 10,116 16,270 
1951-55..... 36,769 762 1,081 1,083 8,063 11,045 14,735 
1956-60. .... 27 ,980 1,537 1,694 1,250 TS AS 8,971 Took 
TOG ES aes 30,111 PSeTAS 2,875 i750 5,125 9,982 8,004 
1962 eee oe 34,016 1,750 2,250 i250 8,095 7,486 13,185 
1963753 32,223 1,938 2,500 1,875 8,198 5,626 12,086 
1964.5 She 41,463 2,062 2,750 2,500 6,875 9,994 17,282 
OGD eee et 22,304 2,000 2,500 1,625 2,494 9,476 4,209 
1961-6552... 32,023 2,025 2,075 1,800 6,157 8,513 10,953 
1966.3 41,182 Vaeves 2,625 1625 9,062 9,615 16,880 
19675 te... 43 ,881 2wleD 3,625 2,875 8,750 10,040 16,466 
1968 ee 46 ,395 1,312 Seco 2,862 9,500 13,388 16,208 
1966-68..... 43,819 1,604 Sli25 2,454 9,104 33,043 16,518 


Source: Value of Fruit Production, Cat. No. 22-003, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


TABLE 4—STRAWBERRIES: AVERAGE FARM PRICE BY PROVINCES, CANADA, 1946 TO 1967 


STORES Se ARS A AR ee A ESI SS DS DS BT TE DTP DAI IEE STE EE OE EE ETE ILS TOE LL EERE DEI OE LED EEL LED LE LIISA 


Prince 

Edward Nova New British 
Year Canada Island Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario Columbia 

cents per pound 

1946-50..... Ae n.a 17 16 17 18 16 
HOD 1=DSree se ils 13 18 16 19 17 17 
1956-60..... 176 18 19 19 17 17 VW 
196 lies > 3... 18 14 18 21 20 18 16 
1962. eeete- aca 18 18 19 21 18 18 17 
19603 eee 18 17 18 20 18 19 17 
1964 rg ces a2 19 18 20 22 21 21 LP 
LOG ees 24 18 21 22 32 24 Pye 
1961-65..... 19 17 19 21 22 20 19 
OGGM ec 21 18 ee 25 24 22 19 
VIG(Ere et ee 20 18 18 19 22 24 17 


n.a. = not available. 


Source: Value of Fruit Production, Cat. No. 22-003, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


ing trend in recent years but production per acre 
remains subject to large year to year variations. 
Average yields per acre are much lower in Canada 
than in the United States where during 1956-67 they 
averaged 6,800 pounds and in 1968 were 8,400 
pounds. 


PRICES 


The national average farm price for strawberries 
was about 17 cents a pound between 1946 and 1960 
(Table 4). During this period the price varied from a 
low of 14 cents a pound in 1952 to a high of 20 cents 
in 1955. The average farm price of 24 cents a pound 
in 1965 was a record high price for the 1946-68 period. 


Provincial average farm prices range about the 
national average. Prices fluctuate from year to year 
and from province to province. Generally, prices in 
Prince Edward Island and British Columbia have 
been below the national average. Prices in Nova 
Scotia and Ontario have followed the national 
average closely while those in Quebec and New 
Brunswick have been higher. 


IMPORTS 


Canada imports substantial quantities of both 
fresh and frozen strawberries. United States is the 
main supplier of fresh strawberries and Mexico is a 
regular supplier of small quantities. Other suppliers 
of small quantities have been the Bahamas and New 
Zealand. Imports of fresh strawberries averaged more 
than 20 million pounds a year from 1961 to 1965, 


compared with 1.8 million pounds during 1946-50 
(Table 2). 

There were practically no imports of frozen straw- 
berries before 1955 (Table 6) when imports totaled 
3.6 million pounds. During the three-year period 
1966-68, imports of frozen strawberries averaged 
more than 11 million pounds a year. Mexico is the 
main supplier of frozen strawberries. Other suppliers 
are Bulgaria, Poland, the Netherlands, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia and the United States. 

There are no imports of canned strawberries into 
Canada of any significance. 


EXPORTS 


Between 1946 and 1954, Canada exported a con- 
siderable quantity of fresh strawberries each year 
(Table 2). Beginning in 1958 exports practically 
stopped. In recent years the quantities of all forms of 
strawberries exported are so small that they are not 
reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


TABLE 5—SALES OF STRAWBERRIES TO PROCESSORS 
AS A PER CENT OF TOTAL HARVEST 
LSS SS LS RINSE BE TBE ES SE PE SYST POO 


Average Average 
1961-63 1964-66 
per cent 
Ontarionves et eee parte ee 35.7 14.6 
British Columbia........... 8327 94.9 
Quebec and Maritimes. .... PAT Pal sf 
Canadae aie Sars a ae 43.9 43.3 


SL eR SEE PB ETS SPE NE IS TRS SES BP STEELE ICIS 
Source: H. Blum and M. Al Hashimi, Marketing Fresh 
Strawberries in Ontario, Farm Economics, Co- 
operatives and Statistics Branch, Ontario Depart- 

ment of Agriculture and Food, Toronto. 


TABLE 6—FROZEN STRAWBERRIES: SUPPLIES AND DISTRIBUTION, CANADA, 1951 TO 1968 (CALENDAR YEAR) 


NN 


Beginning Ending 
Stocks Total Stocks Domestic 
Year (Jan. 1) Production Imports Supply (Dec. 31) Disappearance 
thousand pounds 
Average 
195/55 ees 6,942 Se PAs) 718 10,873 7,671 3202 
Average....... 
956-GO me renee 9,637 10,726 OD 27,978 10,019 17,959 
Tea ce a eee it) 5 eVAS UBs 77S 8,157 33,449 11,040 22,409 
1962 eetiirary sr 11,040 14,396 8,442 33,878 Hite O97 22,281 
963 Sate oe 1,097, 12,507 8,227 32,331 9,705 22,566 
(S64 re 9,765 7955) 9,478 37,198 14,363 VP XX) 
1965 Ae et. 14,363 8,444 18,065 40,872 9,965 30,907 
Average 
1961-Gomee 11,668 13,404 10,474 35, 546 11,346 24, 200 
NOGG Geer ee 9,965 i} ZR7/ Ui ZAI 39,993 15,350 24,643 
HSG7 Jo. 0 eek es 15,350 16,825 11,484 43,659 127055 31,604 
N9CSS Sar cee 12,055 16,601 10,5002 39,156 13,428 25,728 


« Estimated 


Sources: (1) Stocks of Fruit and Vegetables, Cat. No. 32-010, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
(2) Canned and Frozen Processed Foods, Cat. No. 32-212, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
(3) Imports by Commodities, Cat. No. 65-007, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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TABLE 7—CANNED STRAWBERRIES: SUPPLIES AND DISTRIBUTION, CANADA, 1946 TO 1968 (CALENDAR YEAR) 


wanna nearer ee ee ee ee ere ree eee reer rere errr 


eee ee ee ee SS ee 


Beginning 
Stocks 

Year (Jan. 1) Production 
Average 

1946-505 cue See 618 3,007 
Average 

OS D5. 1,966 4,014 
Average 

1956-6022 he ya 2,250 2,887 
LOG lhe eee eae 1,741 3,257 
NOGO Sees aes 2,062 2,458 
1OGSe ee ec 1,669 2,475 
19645, 5 Bun etaee: 1,185 4,234 
1OGSE Acces ees 1,838 1,827 
Average 

1961-65, 20m, tow 1,699 2,850 
1966 Axo) weet 839 3,453 
1967 Not. beets 1,334 2,797 
1 96GB Prccree 1,2745 3,194 


a Canners only. 


Ending 
Stocks Domestic 
Total Supply (Dec. 31) Disappearance 
thousand pounds 

3,625 931 2,694 
5,980 2,283 3,697 
5, 137 1,969 3,168 
4,998 2,062 2,936 
4,520 1,669 2,851 
4,144 1,185 2,959 
5,419 1,838 3,581 
3,665 839 2,826 
4,549 1,518 3,031 
4,292 1,334 2,958 
4,131 2,174 2,857 
4,468 1,228 3,240 


Sources: (1) Stocks of Canned Foods, Cat. No. 32-011, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
(2) Canned and Frozen Processed Foods, Cat. No. 32-212, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


PROCESSING 


The proportion of the domestic strawberry crop 
used for processing varies from year to year but 
usually is between 40 and 50 per cent. The propor- 
tion of the crop varies somewhat with the overall size 
of the crop. Generally, there is a trend for a smaller 
proportion of the total strawberry crop to be used 
for processing. The downward trend is particularly 
noticeable for Ontario where 35.7 per cent of the 
crop was processed during 1961-63 but only 14.6 
per cent during 1964-66 (Table 5). In British Colum- 
bia the trend has been for a larger proportion of the 
crop to be processed. 

The quantity of strawberries frozen each year has 
been increasing almost steadily from 5.3 million 
pounds in 1954, the first year for which data are 
available, to an average of more than 17 million 
pounds during the years 1966 to 1968 (Table 6). The 
quantity of strawberries canned each year has re- 
mained relatively unchanged during the period under 
review (Table 7). 

Strawberries for processing usually are grown on 
larger acreages than those for the fresh market. The 
price to the producer is usually a few cents less per 
pound than for fresh fruit. Processing provides an 
outlet for undersized fruit and the overflow from the 
fresh market in years of high yields. At present, 
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processors import more than half of the strawberries 
they use, mostly in a frozen form. 


DOMESTIC DISAPPEARANCE 


The total quantity of fresh strawberries used an- 
nually in Canada increased from 16.7 million pounds 
during 1946-50 to an average of 39.7 million pounds 
during 1961-65 (Table 2). The estimated per capita 
consumption of fresh strawberries increased from 
1.3 pounds to 2.1 pounds during this period. 

The total quantity of frozen strawberries used 
annually in Canada also shows an increasing trend 
(Table 6). Total domestic disappearance averaged 
27.3 million pounds a year during 1966-68, an in- 
crease of 10 million pounds a year over the average 
of 10 years earlier. 

The total annual domestic disappearance of 
canned strawberries has changed little, remaining 
about 3 million pounds a year (Table 7). The per 
capita consumption of this commodity is small. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


On a national basis, the production of strawberries 
in Canada does not show any significant trends. The 
acreage used to produce strawberries is decreasing in 
Ontario but increasing in most of the other provinces 


where strawberries are produced in commercial 
quantities. The domestic disappearance of fresh and 
frozen strawberries has been increasing steadily. 
Imports of fresh and frozen strawberries are also 
increasing. Imports during 1961-65 were about equal 
to domestic production of fresh strawberries. 

The average yield per acre of strawberries is low 
compared with that of the United States. It has been 
suggested that the average yield per acre in Canada 
could be increased substantially by use of produc- 
tion practices such as irrigation, improved cultural 
methods, and higher yielding varieties. The use of 
early and late varieties could extend the length of the 
marketing season. This should also result in a more 
even flow of production and eliminate the over- 


supply problem that sometimes occurs at the peak of 
the harvest season. 

Prospects for growing more strawberries in Canada 
appear promising because the quantity used each 
year is much greater than domestic production. The 
market for fresh and frozen strawberries is increasing 
because of population growth and increasing per 
capita consumption. However, this market requires 
continuity and availability of supply of good quality 
strawberries at competitive prices. If production can 
be made more efficient with greater yields per acre 
and lower per unit costs, and with some assurance 
of a reasonably stable supply of strawberries, the 
processing industry also could become a much larger 
and stronger market. 
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POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC LANDS IN ALBERTA 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO AGRICULTURE (1) 


T..F.-Joyce 


In Alberta as elsewhere, the formulation of policy 
with respect to public lands is concerned with the 
efficient utilization, allocation, development and 
conservation of this resource. To the greatest possible 
extent Crown land is employed on a multiple-use 
basis. An example is the Eastern Rockies Forest 
Conservation area where, although water conserva- 
tion is of primary importance, the land is also used 
for timber, grazing, game production and recrea- 
tional purposes. The changing social and economic 
structure of the province requires flexible and pro- 
gressive public land use policies and it also requires 
an informed public to support those policies. To that 
end an Education and Information Branch has been 
established in the Department of Lands and Forests. 

Alberta, the fourth largest province of Canada, 
has a total area of 255,285 square miles of which 
248,800 square miles are land and 6,485 square miles 
are water. Just over half the province, 129,766 square 
miles, is provincial land that includes both provincial 
parks and provincial forests (Table 1). In comparison, 
federal lands amount to 26,127 square miles, just 
over 10 per cent of the province. This rather large 
percentage of federal lands is mainly due to the 
20,717 square miles comprised of the five national 
parks within Alberta. Privately owned land or land 
in process of alienation from the Crown amounts 
to 99,392 square miles. 

Of the total land area, 76,536 square miles are in 
agricultural use with more than half, 55.7 per cent, 
being improved (Table 1). There are 154,690 square 
miles of forested land of which nearly three-quarters, 
73.4 per cent, is designated as productive or poten- 
tially productive. The remaining 17,574 square miles 
is classed as “other” and includes urban land, road 
allowances, grass and brush land and all waste 
land such as open muskeg, swamp and rock and 
also unclassified lands. The occupied agricul- 
tural lands are mostly confined to the southern 
half of the province and to the Peace River country. 
Potential agricultural lands in Alberta are extensive. 
It is estimated that in the Peace River region north 
of the 55th parallel there are 7 million acres of fair to 
good arable land in addition to 6 million acres of 
poor arable land that would rquire careful farming. 
Some 4 million acres of arable occupied land are 
covered with bush. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


The Department of Lands and Forests Act assigns 
the administration of acts relating to lands, forests 
and other natural resources to the Minister of that 
Department. The Public Lands Act places all public 
lands under the Minister of Lands and Forests except 
those lands that are by virtue of any other Act or an 
order of the Lieutenant Governor in Council placed 
under the administration of another Minister or 
Crown Corporation. Most provincial lands are 
administered by the Lands Division, the Forestry 
Division and the Parks Division of the Department 
of Lands and Forests but other departments and 
authorities are involved. Of these the only one with a 
significant amount of land is the Department of 
Municipal Affairs which through the Special Areas 
Act administers some 220 townships in the dry, east- 
central part of the province where approximately 70 
per cent of the land is public land and used mainly 
for grazing. 

The Public Lands Act deals with the disposition 
of the public lands of the province. It empowers the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council to authorize the 
Minister of the Department of Lands and Forests to 
sell or exchange public lands or to set aside public 
lands for use as provincial parks, historical sites, 
natural areas, wilderness areas, forest reserves, forest 
recreation areas, game preserves, bird sanctuaries, 
public shooting grounds or for the development of 
any natural resource. The Act also empowers the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council to make regulations 
authorizing and governing dispositions of public 
lands. The Minister may classify lands and declare 
the use for which he considers them adaptable. 

As the custodian of more than half the land area 
of the province, the Department of Lands and 
Forests is involved in every aspect of land inventory 
and planning. It surveys and assesses all public land 
resources. The type of land use programs and pro- 
jects carried out is determined by the capabilities of 
the particular lands to satisfy public requirements, 
by an evaluation of alternative uses of the land as 
well as multiple use of the land, and by a considera- 
tion of relevant economic and social factors. The 
Department co-operates with ARDA in schemes to 
improve the utilization of the land resources of the 


province and in the Canada Land Inventory which 
involves the classification and mapping of land 
according to its capabilities and limitations for 
agriculture, forest production, wildlife, sport fish, 
recreational use, waterfowl and present land use. 
For administrative purposes the Department is 
divided into four main Divisions: Lands, Forests, 
Fish and Wildlife, and Parks. There are also several 
service divisions. 

The Lands Division is responsible for the disposi- 
tion of land by sale, lease, permit, right-of-entry and 
easement covering more than 7.5 million acres of 
land. It administers tax recovery lands transferred 
from the Department of Municipal Affairs on the 
same basis as other provincial lands except that it 
transfers back to the Department of Municipal 
Affairs those which are to be sold. In its organization 
the Lands Division has the following sections: 
Special Land Use, Grazing, Appraisal, Homestead, 
Sales and Cultivation Leases, and Office Administra- 
tion. 

So that the government may acquire private lands 
where necessary, there is a land assembly program 
conducted by the Program Development Division 
of the Department of Agriculture. Through this 
program any agency of the government may arrange 
for the purchase of land needed for the effective con- 
servation and efficient utilization of the land, forest, 
water and wildlife resources of the province. Upon 
acquisition of the property, the title is transferred to 
the Minister of Lands and Forests but the requesting 
agency maintains a reservation regarding the future 
use and disposition of such land. Private lands may 
also be obtained through an exchange for public 
lands. 


DISPOSITION AND UTILIZATION 


Agriculture 


Important to agriculture but not affecting private 
lands is a classification system that for administrative 
purposes divides the province into three broad land- 
use zones: a forest zone, a settlement zone where 
settlement is permitted on approved land, and a 
settled zone in which most of the public land is under 
disposition, primarily grazing. Land classification 
personnel of the Lands Division co-operate with the 
Forestry Division in designating land in the forest 
zone that may be satisfactory for settlement. If the 
land is found to be suitable for farming, it is then 
placed in the settlement zone and made available for 
settlement on an orderly basis when it is deemed to 
be in the public interest. All lands receive a detailed 
appraisal and no sale or lease is made of any that are 


unsuitable for agriculture. Before a newly surveyed 
township is opened for settlement, it is checked by 
the Department of Highways, the Water Resources 
Division of the Department of Agriculture and the 
Alberta Forest Service with regard to the location 
of roads, drainage, ditches, timber areas, etc. 

Available and suitable public land remaining in 
the settled zone may be sold by agricultural farm 
sale to eligible applicants or by public auction sale 
to the highest bidder. In the settlement zone the 
alienation of the title to public lands commonly 
occurs in two ways: homestead sales and agricultural 
farm sales. 

Homestead sales are made to anyone who is 18 
years of age but not more than 70 years of age, who 
is a British subject or a Canadian citizen or who 
declares his intention of becoming a Canadian 
citizen. He must have resided in Alberta for at least 
one year in the three years prior to his application. 


-If he owns or controls other land, it may not be more 


than three quarter sections. No attempt is made to 
assess his ability or capital resources. An acquisition 
of homestead land is limited to an amount that will 
bring the total owned, rented or leased land of the 
applicant and spouse to not more than one section 
of land. At least 50 per cent of the homestead land 
must be arable and it must be within 10 miles of his 
present farm. The purchase price is determined by 
an inspector of the Lands Division and it may be 
paid in equal annual instalments with a 4.5 per cent 
interest rate over a 10 to 20 year period. Flexible 
conditions apply to the date when the first instalment 
must be paid and to the date when the payment of 
taxes begins. 

A homestead sale requires certain duties in regard 
to residence and to the amount of land that must be 
broken and seeded to crop each year. The building 
of a house may entitle the land purchaser to a credit 
but the construction of a house is not required. Title 
to homestead land may be obtained at any time after 
the purchaser has performed 12 months of residence, 
has an area under cultivation equal to that required 
to be under cultivation at the end of the fifth year of 
the contract, has paid the purchase price in full and 
has met other requirements of the sale. For the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1968, there were 1,024 
homestead sales issued amounting to 291,289 acres. 

Agricultural farm sales are made to any established 
farmer who is a British subject or Canadian citizen, 
who owns a section or less and who is over 18 and 
under 71 years of age. He may privately purchase 
available public lands that are within two miles of 
his farm and two miles from his residence. The 
purchase is restricted to an amount that will bring 
the total owned land of the applicant and spouse to 
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not more than 800 acres. The price of the acquired 
land is based on the appraisal of the Lands Division. 
For the fiscal year ending March 31, 1968, there were 
193 agricultural farm sales issued with a total of 
35,011 acres of land. 


Cultivation leases may be issued for available 
public land up to 320 acres where a minimum of 40 
acres per quarter section is suitable for cultivation. 
The maximum lease period is 10 years and may be 
renewed. Breaking and cropping duties are pres- 
cribed. The lessee pays a cash rental that is a per- 
centage of the assessed value plus an amount equal 
to the taxes. A rental adjustment is made in a poor 
crop year. Applicants must be farming in Alberta 
and fulfill age, citizenship and residence qualifications. 
Cultivation permits authorize the permittee to crop 
cultivated land and to pasture livestock on the un- 
cultivated land on a calendar year basis. There were 
753 cultivation leases in force at March 31, 1968, 
covering 146,485 acres of public lands. 


Approximately 4.5 million acres of public lands 
were under grazing lease March 31, 1968 and there 
were 4,285 leases in effect. Grazing leases may be 
applied for by anyone 18 years of age and over who 
is a Canadian citizen. Corporations may also qualify 
under certain conditions. The area of land leased 
cannot exceed an area sufficient to graze 600 head of 
cattle unless the granting of a larger area would not 
adversely affect other farmers or ranchers in the 
vicinity. The rental and tax rates vary from year to 
year. The rental is a percentage of the forage value 
of the land as established for the district in which it 
is located, the forage value being determined by a 
formula which takes into consideration the grazing 
capacity of the land, the average gain of cattle on 
grass and the average sale price of cattle sold in 
Calgary during the preceding year or the portion 
thereof selected by the Minister. A lessee may be 
given a lease for a term not exceeding 20 years and 
toward the end of the term he may apply for a renew- 
al. Provided that certain conditions are met, leases 
may be assigned and an appropriate assignment fee 
is charged. Upon the expiration or assignment of a 
lease improvements may be either sold or removed. 
Lessees must use grazing leases in accordance with 
proper conservation and range management prac- 
tices. With the department’s permission, the lessee 
may break, cultivate and establish forage crops for 
his exclusive use on designated acreage and recover 
the costs by a waiver of payment of additional rent 
for a period up to five years. For regrassing aban- 
doned cultivation, water development and range 
improvement projects a lessee may be granted assiS- 
tance to a maximum of 25 per cent of his cost, such 
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assistance to apply as a credit to his lease rental and 
taxation account. 

A considerable amount of grazing land in Alberta 
is held by grazing associations. As of March 31, 1968, 
there were 81 grazing associations occupying 820,340 
acres of land on which 1,428 patrons pastured 
47,352 head of stock. Eight associations held annual 
permits covering 93,987 acres. As of the same date 
the Grazing Section of the Lands Division operated 
seven dryland and four irrigated grazing reserves or 
community pastures that comprised 224,774 acres 
serving 636 patrons, 57,485 animal units being 
allotted. Locations have been selected for a further 
17 proposed grazing reserves to be developed and 
operated by the Lands Division. By special adminis- 
trative arrangement with the federal government 
local patrons may graze cattle and cut hay on federal 
lands or federally controlled provincial lands in the 
Vauxhall and Wainwright areas. 

Public lands in the Special Areas of Alberta 
include both unalienated lands and tax recovery 
lands. Allocation of these lands is determined by the 
Special Areas Board under the Department of Mu- 
nicipal Affairs. The tenure is by lease and permit 
issued pursuant to the Special Areas Act and the 
Public Lands Act. Grazing leases are for a term of 
20 years and cultivation leases for a term of 10 years, 
both agreements providing for renewal. Unless 
special permission can be obtained, no grazing lease 
provides for an area greater than that required to 
graze 400 head of cattle. 

The Lands Division uses Crown lands to promote 
farm enlargement and consolidation to the greatest 
possible extent. Through the establishment and 
development of community pastures and other gra- 
zing lease arrangements, progress has been made in 
enabling farmers and ranchers to form economic 
farm and ranch units. Under the Public Lands Act 
and pertinent regulations, it is the policy to dispose 
of land in such a way as to permit establishment of 
economic farm sizes through homestead sales and 
agricultural farm sales. In certain designated areas 
of the province, farm adjustment committees have 
been established. All applications for public land 
are referred to these committees and they make 
recommendations to the Minister of Lands and 
Forests on disposition of the public lands applied for. 
Some public land is exchanged for private land for 
farm consolidation purposes. 


Forestry 


The Alberta Forest Service of the Department of 
Lands and Forests administers and manages approx- 
imately 150,000 square miles of forest in accordance 


with the Forests Act and regulations established 
thereunder. In organization the Division has five 
Branches: Forest Management, Forest: Protection, 
Forest Surveys and Planning, Forestry Training, 
and Administration. There are 11 provincial forests 
composed of Ranger Districts each under a District 
Forest Officer responsible to his superintendent. The 
Division classifies all forested land according to its 
timber potential and its present timber stand. It 
co-operates with the Lands Division in delineating 
permanent forest lands, multiple-use lands and 
agricultural lands. It approves and supervises the 
use of designated forest land for purposes other than 
forestry, i.e., oil and mineral development, recrea- 
tion and the grazing of domestic animals. In 1966 
the Division implemented a new timber quota system 
whereby licencees receive quotas at an appraised 
rate of dues and whereby constant timber supplies are 


ensured within the allowable cut limitations of each 
forest management unit. License holders accept 
responsibility for reforestation in the areas in which 
they operate. Controlled grazing is permitted in 
forested land adjacent to settled areas. During the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1967, grazing permits 
within the Rocky Mountains Forest Reserve afforded 
pasturage to 26,296 head of cattle, horses and sheep. 
In the forest zone outside the Rocky Mountains 
Forest Reserve most of the grazing took place on 
approximately 300 grazing leases. 


Fish and Wildlife 


By virtue of the Game Act and regulations under 
that Act the Fish and Wildlife Division of the De- 
partment of Lands and Forests is entrusted with the 
efficient management, conservation and development 


TABLE 1—TOTAL LAND AND WATER AREA OF ALBERTA CLASSIFIED BY TENURE AND USE 
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Source: Canada Year Book 1968, pp. 7, 30 and 466. 
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of the fish and wildlife resources of the province. It 
conducts research to implement new management 
techniques for greater utilization of the economic 
and recreational potential inherent in the fish and 
wildlife resource. It is presently giving attention to 
those areas where light resource utilization occurs 
especially in the northern half of the province. 
Through the Lands Division arrangements are made 
for the reservation of lands that are prime habitat 
for fish and game and that give access to such areas. 
Recommendations are also made to the Lands Divi- 
sion in regard to land clearing on grazing leases and 
grazing reserves to protect wildlife habitat and 
populations. 


Parks 


The Provincial Parks Division of the Department 
of Lands and Forests establishes, operates and devel- 
ops provincial parks. These are found in most parts 
of the province from Peace River in the north to 
Milk River in the south and from the British Colum- 
bia border to the Saskatchewan border. They ac- 
count for more than 2,000 square miles of public 
lands. The Provincial Parks Act provides for a 
Board that assists the Minister of Lands and Forests 
in the formulation of policies for the administration 
and development of parks. By the Parks Act the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council is granted the power 
to designate any Crown land as a park and he may 
authorize the Minister of Lands and Forests to 
purchase, expropriate or otherwise acquire land for 
park use. Parks are deemed to be for the recreation 
and general benefit of the people, for the maintenance 
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and production of native plant and animal life and 
for projects of geological, ethnological, historical, 
or other scientific interest. The parks system 
comprises parks of the following types: parks, 
recreational areas, historical sites, natural areas, 
wilderness areas and roadside campsites. The leasing 
of lands for permanent residence or summer cottage 
use is not considered to be compatible with park 
purposes. Except for wilderness areas, parks are 
game reserves. The grazing of domestic animals is 
not permitted. 


Water Resources 


The Water Resources Division of the Alberta 
Department of Agriculture administers Acts which 
relate to the utilization, conservation and develop- 
ment of the water resources of the province. It 
measures, surveys and assesses all water sources. It 
investigates, forms and plans water development 
projects in the dry areas of the province. It constructs 
drainage, irrigation, water supply, river control and 
erosion works. 
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POLICY AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENTS 


Interim Sugar Beet Deficiency Payment—The Agri- 
cultural Stabilization Board has been authorized to 
make an interim deficiency payment on the 1968 
sugar beet crop at the rate of $2.50 per standard ton 
of beets (250 pounds of sugar). 

The support level for the 1968 sugar beet crop is 
$15.98 per standard ton. Final payments will likely 
be made in mid-December, 1969. (February 5, 1969) 
Ontario Tender Fruit Grower’s Marketing-for-Pro- 
cessing Order—In February 1968, the Ontario Tender 
Fruit Growers’ Marketing Board received authority 
to collect levies at the rate of $4.00 per ton of 
Bartlett pears marketed, $4.00 per ton of cherries 


marketed, $2.00 per ton of Kieffer pears marketed, 
$2.00 per ton of peaches marketed and $2.00 per ton 
of plums marketed for the period up to December 
31, 1968. 

By Order in Council, the period for which the levies 

may be collected has now been extended to December 
31, 1969. (February 18, 1969) 
Ontario Grape Growers’ Marketing-for- Processing 
Order—-An Order in Council has authorized the 
Ontario Grape Growers’ Marketing Board to extend 
the period for which levies may be collected at the 
rate of $5.00 per ton of grapes marketed, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1969. (February 18, 1969) 


PUBLICATIONS 


ECONOMICS BRANCH PUBLICATIONS 


An Economic Appraisal of Proposed Agricultural 
Development and Cattle Ranching in the Slave River 
Lowlands, Northwest Territories, Stutt, R. A., Eco- 
nomics Branch, Canada Department of Agriculture, 
Ottawa, Pub. No. 68/17, December, 1968. pp. 83-+-x. 


This is the report of the economic part of an 
appraisal of the possibilities of the Slave River Low- 
lands as an area for beef cattle ranching. This 
investigation included a study of agricultural ex- 
periment data in adjacent northern areas, of trans- 
portation, of the current and future demand for beef 
and of the operations of ranch businesses. 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 
Available in Canada from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa 


Food and Nutrition Procedures in Times of Disaster, 
Masefield, G.B., Department of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Oxford, England, for the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 
Rome, 1967, pp. 88. 


This handbook stresses the practical aspects of 
food management in times of disaster. It was written 
in compliance with a recommendation of the Joint 
FAO/WHO Expert Committee on Nutrition. 


Topics covered in this book are the appraisal of 
existing food supplies, rationing, methods of dis- 
tribution, price control, and first aid for nutritional 
relief. 


Fertilizers, An Annual Review of World Production, 
Consumption and Trade, 1967, Food and Agriculture 


Organization of the United Nations, Rome, 1968. 
pp. vili +211. 

The purpose of this review is to record and analyze 
the production, trade, consumption and prices of 
fertilizers in the world as a whole and in the differ- 
ent countries and continents. The Appendix contains 
tables giving detailed data for each country. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Not available from the Economics Branch 
The Country Grain Elevator Industry in Ontario, 
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production in Ontario, and transportation and mer- 
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No. 850, 1969. pp. 139. 

Statistics on all aspects of agriculture, from 1905 
to 1966, are presented in tabular form in this publica- 
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GRAIN CORN AND ORDERLY MARKETING (1) 
G. G. Pearson 


During the past year and a half there has been much 
discussion in Ontario, on the merits of establishing a more 
orderly marketing system for grain corn. Grain corn produc- 
tion has increased rapidly in Ontario but little development 
has occurred in the marketing system. Ontario corn prices are 
closely related to United States corn prices but potential exists 
for the creation by Ontario corn producers of a marketing 
system which could stabilize corn prices and improve the level 
of income derived from corn without resorting to excessive 
trade restrictive practices. This article attempts to put into 
perspective the various factors which operate to determine the 
level of prices and incomes to corn growers, and to relate the 
concept of orderly marketing to this process. 


GRAIN CORN FLOW PATTERNS 1966-67 


The flow of Canadian and United States corn 
through Eastern Canadian marketing channels and 
facilities during the crop year 1966-67 (August 1- 
July 31) is illustrated in Figure 1. The figure was 
derived from data published by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, the Board of Grain Commissioners, the 
Ontario Department of Agriculture and Food and 
the United States Department of Agriculture (2). 

Among other things, Figure 1 reveals that 58 per 
cent of the 65.1 million bushels of corn produced in 
Ontario in 1966-67 was consumed by livestock on the 
farm on which it was produced or on neighbouring 
farms, without ever entering commercial market 
channels, except perhaps for custom grinding. 
Another 23 per cent moved off the farms into com- 
mercial channels such as country elevators, feed mills 
and terminal elevators, and then back to farms in 
Ontario as livestock feed. Two per cent went for live- 
stock feed in the provinces east of Ontario. In total, 
an estimated 53.9 million bushels or 83 per cent of 
Ontario corn production in 1966-67 went either 
directly or indirectly into livestock production in 
Canada, with the balance of 10.9 million bushels (17 
per cent of Ontario production) going into food and 
industrial processing. Nearly 0.4 million bushels or 
less than 1 per cent went for seed. 


Of the 49.3 million bushels of United States corn 
which moved into Canada in 1966-67, 26.2 million or 
53 per cent was trans-shipped through eastern ter- 
minal elevators to overseas markets. Only 22.8 mil- 
lion bushels of the United States corn was actually 
imported into the Canadian domestic market, with 
5.5 million bushels going into Ontario livestock pro- 
duction, 8.0 million going into Quebec livestock pro- 
duction, 9.3 million going into Canadian food and 
industrial processing, and 0.3 million bushels into 
storage. 

Canadian food and industrial processors utilized 
20.2 million bushels of corn of which an estimated 54 
per cent was Ontario corn, and the balance was 
United States corn. Of the 58.3 million bushels of 
corn consumed by livestock in Ontario, 91 per cent 
was Ontario corn and the remainder was from the 
United States. An estimated 10.2 million bushels of 
corn went for livestock feed in other parts of eastern 
Canada (largely Quebec), of which 78 per cent was 
United States corn, with the balance being composed 
of 11 per cent each of Ontario and Quebec corn. 

The flow of corn through the system from produc- 
tion to consumption is carried on simultaneously 
with the flow of other grains. The flow of all these 
grains is accomplished through the efforts of many 
individuals, companies, dealers and associations who 
endeavour to add “‘utility’’ or make the grains more 
valuable to the consumer by transporting, handling 
or processing them. 


DEMAND, SUPPLY AND PRICE DETERMINATION 


The general level of corn prices in Ontario reflects 
very closely the general level of corn prices prevailing 
on the major United States markets. In addition, 
other factors such as the local supply and demand 
situation for Ontario corn, the level of western grain 
prices, transportation costs and differentials, market- 
ing margins, and the exchange rate operate to deter- 
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mine prices received by corn producers. A. G. 
Sorflaten gives a good description of corn price- 
determining procedures in a recent study: 

“Using Chicago future prices (for corn... ) and 
taking into account transportation charges and ex- 
change rates on American currency as well as local 
demand—supply conditions, grain brokers, dealers, 
and processors make daily bids to local elevators for 
their cash grain. The local elevator then chooses the 
best bid, from which it deducts its margin (the charge 
for its services). The best bid minus the margin is the 
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price the country elevator quotes to growers that day. 

Grain prices may vary from one locality to another 
due to (1) variable conditions of demand and supply, 
(2) transportation differentials between regions, and 
(3) congestion of elevator facilities at country 
points.’’(3). 

Figure 2 depicts the close relationship between the 
price of Chicago corn on a c.i.f. basis, Toronto and 
the price of Chatham corn, f.o.b. track. The general 
price level for corn in the United States is determined 
by the demand for corn in the U.S. domestic market, 


the demand for U.S. corn in export markets, the level 
of U.S. corn production, the level of sealed storage 
stocks, and the availability of “free corn” (corn pro- 
duced outside the Feed Grain Program). The capacity 
of U.S. farmers to produce corn and other feed grains 
exceeds current demand. To prevent accumulating 
surpluses and falling prices, the United States Gov- 
ernment operates a voluntary Feed Grain Program to 
limit production and manage supply in an attempt to 
meet the current needs of both the domestic and ex- 
port markets at prices above specified levels. Ontario 
corn production is very small relative to United States 
corn production and has a limited impact on United 
States price levels. However, since Ontario corn com- 
petes directly with United States corn in some phases 
of the Canadian market, the price level of Ontario 
corn is very sensitive and reacts to variations in the 
price level of United States corn. 


PRICES FOR No. 2 YELLOW CORN, 
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PRICE SPECIFICATIONS: 


(1) Chicago corn (C.1.F. Toronto) monthly average of Chicago cash market prices 


Both the Chatham price and the Chicago price 
(c.i.f. Toronto) normally follow a seasonal pattern of 
being low in the fall (reflecting heavy fall marketings 
in both countries) and rising as the season progresses. 
The price differential (the difference between the two 
price levels—see Figure 2) also follows a seasonal pat- 
tern and is normally greatest in the harvest months of 
October and November when large quantities of 
Ontario corn are put on the market in competition 
for limited elevator drying and handling facilities. 
The differential is often so great in the fall that 
Ontario corn may move to Toronto and further 
points east in direct competition with imported U.S. 
corn. In fact, however, only a small portion of total 
production actually moves that far east, but all the 
corn that is sold in the fall months, no matter what 
the destination, receives the same price. The Chatham 
price responds very rapidly to decreases in the 
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(2) Chatham corn (F.0.8. Track) monthly average of buying quotations for no. 2 
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Chicago price (c.i.f. Toronto) but 1s sluggish in re- 
sponding to increases in the Chicago price. Thus, 
once the Chatham price becomes depressed relative 
to the Chicago price (c.i.f. Toronto) in the fall because 
of more corn coming to market than the Southwest- 
ern Ontario market area can handle, it remains de- 
pressed well into the marketing season. As the season 
progresses the price differential narrows reflecting the 
shifting of Southwestern Ontario from an export 
basis to an import basis. 

In summary, the general level of Ontario corn 
prices over time tends to be closely associated with 
the general level of United States corn prices and 
reflects the interaction of supply and demand forces 
operating on United States markets over which 
Canadians have limited control. However, the 
seasonal fluctuations in the differential between 
Ontario corn prices (f.o.b. Chatham) and United 
States corn prices (c.i.f. Toronto) are symptomatic of 
underlying structural problems in the marketing of 
Ontario corn. More orderly marketing of Ontario 
corn could minimize the price differential between 
Ontario and United States corn and thus stabilize and 
increase returns from the sale of Ontario corn. 
Ontario producers themselves are in a position to take 
action to ensure a more orderly and planned flow of 
Ontario corn to market throughout the season. 


DEMAND AND SUPPLY PROJECTIONS 
TO 1975-76 


It is worthwhile to consider the recent trends in 
utilization and supply of corn in Ontario and to pro- 
ject these trends into the future to see what direction 
the Ontario corn industry is heading. The trends dur- 
ing the five-year span 1962-63 to 1966-67 are there- 
fore projected to 1975-76. It is assumed that market- 
ing and pricing practices and government policies in 
existence during the base period will continue un- 
changed. It must be clear that these are projections, 


and not predictions, based on conditions prevailing 
during the base period. There are many factors cur- 
rently operating which are capable of altering these 
projections quite substantially either way. 

The demand or utilization projections for Ontario 
corn to 1975-76 are summarized in Table 1. The total 
demand for Ontario corn is projected to be 136.6 
million bushels. When the production trend during 
the base period is extended to 1975-76 production is 
also projected to be 136.6 million bushels. The 
equality between projected demand and supply 
occurs because during the base period there was 
essentially no carry-over of Ontario corn, indicating 
that consumption was increasing at the same rate as 
production. It is possible that the market for Ontario 
corn may become temporarily or even permanently 
saturated before 1975-76. A symptom of such satura- 
tion would be the presence of growing carry-overs, 
but the trends as yet do not indicate such an occur- 
rence. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADING RULES 


Today about 30 per cent of Canada’s agricultural 
production is exported and exports have averaged 
about $1.6 billion annually during recent years. All 
Canadian agricultural producers (as well as many 
other Canadians) have a stake in the export perform- 
ance of Canadian agriculture whether or not they 
produce directly for an export market. Because of the 
continued dependence of the Canadian economy on 
sound performance in export markets, the basic 
thrust in Canadian trade policy is in general to freer 
international trade. It is generally accepted that 
Canada, as one of the major exporting nations of the 
world, has more to gain than to lose through freer 
trade. Greater access to foreign markets for Canadian 
products, including agricultural products, would pro- 
mote Canada’s economic growth and provide jobs for 
Canadians. 


TABLE 1—SUMMARY OF DEMAND AND PRODUCTION PROJECTIONS OF ONTARIO CORN TO 1975-76 
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The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) is an international contract which regulates 
trade among the countries which have signed it and 
to which Canada must adhere as part of her interna- 
tional obligations. Canada has agreed under the 
GATT not to raise the level of the tariff, not to alter 
the method of determining dutiable value nor to im- 
pose restrictions of any other kind against imports 
which would have the effect of impairing the terms of 
access stated in the Agreement. Under GATT, 
Canada has undertaken an obligation not to impair 
the terms of access to the Canadian market for im- 
ported corn. The present terms of access constitute a 
tariff of eight cents a bushel. This tariff is contained 
in the Canadian tariff schedule which forms part of 
the General Agreement and under this contract it is 
bound against increase. 

This is not to say that, once Canada has entered 
into a GATT commitment and, as in this case, bound 
the tariff on corn, Canada cannot change its tariff 
level. In order to do so however, certain rules must be 
observed. It is possible, for instance, to re-negotiate 
the existing tariff level. To do this would require com- 
pensating the countries supplying corn to our market 
in return for the right to charge a higher duty against 
their imports. 

Further, under the “‘escape clause”’ provision of the 
GATT, Canada can take temporary emergency ac- 
tion against imports when they are entering Canada 
under such conditions as to cause or threaten serious 
injury to domestic producers. Within the GATT con- 
text temporary action may be taken under the 
Canadian Custom Tariff Act. When an emergency 
situation occurs, a surtax may be applied by the 
Governor-in-Council on advice by the Minister of 
Finance. 

The use of quantitative import restrictions is, in 
general, prohibited underthe GATT. Such restrictions 
may be permitted however, if they are deemed neces- 
sary for the operation of government measures de- 
signed to restrict the production or marketing of the 
same product domestically. Even under such circum- 
stances however, imports cannot be prohibited en- 
tirely but must be allowed to enter in the same pro- 
portion to domestic production as might reasonably 
be expected to prevail in the absence of restrictions. 

In considering the desirability of restrictive action 
of any kind against imports, the Government must 
take into account a number of factors in addition to 
the difficulties of the particular sector of agriculture 
requesting the action. The Government must bear in 
mind the overall reliance of the Canadian economy 
on export markets and attempt to judge the impact 
which any restrictive action in one sector may have, 
not only on other agricultural sectors, but also on 


other sectors of the economy as well. It may be pos- 
sible to confine the impact to the sector involved but 
usually it is not. Our exports of other products may 
be affected by retaliatory action by the countries hit 
by our restrictive action. Even if negotiations avert 
retaliation, compensatory reductions in tariffs on our 
part often affect other sectors than the one directly 
involved in the action. In addition to the direct effects 
of taking restrictive action against imports, there is 
also the danger that we may be providing uninten- 
tional support for protectionist pressures in other 
countries which could have long-run and far-reaching 
effects on all Canadians. 


CORN MARKETING PROBLEMS IN ONTARIO 


Corn marketing in Ontario faces a number of 
problems at the present time. Some of the more criti- 
cal ones are: (1) The details of the corn marketing 
system have not grown in size, sophistication, or 
efficiency in line with the rapid increase in production. 
For example, there are inadequacies in the pricing 
system, price reporting, delivery control and move- 
ment, storage and grading. (2) There is lack of co- 
ordination in marketing with a disproportionate 
volume of corn coming to market at harvest, thus de- 
pressing the price relative to what it might be if 
marketings were more orderly. (3) The bargaining 
strength of individual corn growers against buyers is 
limited to the ability of the seller to hold his corn off 
the market in hopes of a better price. 


WHAT COULD A CORN MARKETING 
BOARD DO? 


There are several ways of approaching corn mar- 
keting problems in Ontario. One of the ways which 
has been suggested is the marketing board approach, 
although it must be recognized that there are both 
pros and cons to this approach. A board could con- 
ceivably do the following: 

1. It could establish an orderly marketing proce- 
dure, such as a system of delivery permits, to even out 
the flow of Ontario corn moving into the market and 
thus prevent the usual harvest glut of corn. 

2. It could provide cash advances to farmers as an 
incentive to hold corn in farm storage until later in 
the season. A guarantee for such advance payments 
could be provided under the federal Agricultural 
Products Co-operative Marketing Act, by an agree- 
ment between the board and the Minister of Agricul- 
ture. 

3. It could provide encouragement to farmers to 
utilize the accelerated depreciation provisions under 
the Income Tax Act, to construct additional farm 


drying and storage capacity. This provision expires at 
the end of March 1970. A board could encourage the 
construction of or could construct storage facilities 
in locations calculated to improve the flow and 
handling of corn. 

4. It could operate a pooling system for corn, 
complete with initial payments to producers and final 
payments depending on the value of sales made. 

5. It could negotiate contracts guaranteeing future 
delivery of corn to food and industrial processors or 
other users. It could negotiate with elevators and 
grains handlers charges to be levied for the per- 
formance of specific services in relation to corn. It 
could negotiate with shipping, railway and trucking 
companies for lower rates on the movement of large 
volumes to specific destinations. 

6. A board could control inter-provincial move- 
ment of corn to other provinces by delegation of 
federal authority under the Agricultural Products 
Marketing Act. 

7. As long as the board had essentially monopoly 
control over the marketing of the corn crop, it could 
follow a pricing policy of maximizing returns from 
every market in which Ontario corn is sold. It could 
sell corn at different prices in different markets de- 
pending on the price and availability of substitutable 
grains. It could concentrate on maximizing revenue 
from sales of corn within or closely adjacent to the 
corn growing areas, however it could also explore the 
possibility of selling part of the crop in more distant 
markets such as Toronto, Montreal or overseas at 
prices competitive with other grains. 

8. A board could co-ordinate the growth of the 
corn industry and could work with other agencies in 
the establishment of improved market reporting and 
grading. 

The suggestions which have been made are only a 
few of the many possibilities which exist for a corn 
marketing board. On the other side of the coin, it 
must be acknowledged that there are a number of 
problems or disadvantages associated with the mar- 
keting board approach. Some examples are: producer 
freedom of action in selling may be limited ; improved 
production efficiency may be discouraged; buyer 
purchasing options may be restricted; entrepreneurial 
operation on the market may be discouraged; supply 
and demand forces may be distorted in such a way as 
to retard market efficiency; and board administration 
may become overly complex, cumbersome, and costly. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The solutions to the real problems facing Canadian 
agriculture, including the corn industry must be of a 
long-term and fundamental nature if they are to 


promise success. Through co-operation among corn 
producers, trade officials and governments much 
potential exists for improving the marketing and pric- 
ing of Canadian corn without resorting to trade 
restrictive practices. More than four-fifths of 
Ontario corn production ultimately goes into live- 
stock production which must compete on what is 
virtually a North American market. 

The general level of Ontario corn prices tends to 
reflect very closely the general level of corn prices 
prevailing on United States markets, over which 
Ontario producers have little influence. On the other 
hand the depression of Ontario corn prices relative to 
U.S. corn prices during the fall months is sympto- 
matic of underlying structural problems in Ontario 
corn marketing, which producers themselves are in a 
position to correct. Utilization and production of 
Ontario corn have been growing at the same rate and 
by 1975-76 it is projected that both will be in balance 
at about 137 million bushels. 

It is generally accepted that Canada has more to 
gain than to lose, in terms of economic growth and 
employment, through freer international trade and 
greater access to foreign markets. Under GATT, 
Canada is obliged by contractual arrangement not 
to engage in unnecessary international trade restric- 
tive practices, which might impair Canada’s perform- 
ance in export markets. 

Ontario’s corn marketing problems generally re- 
volve around the lag in growth of marketing practices 
behind the growth in production capacity. There is, 
in general, disorderly corn marketing and limited pro- 
ducer bargaining power in price determination. A 
producer’s marketing board could do much to solve 
corn marketing problems and maintain competitive 
pricing without resorting to international trade re- 
strictive practices. 
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POLICY AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENTS 


Manitoba Turkey Marketing Order — An Order in 
Council authorized the Manitoba Turkey Producers’ 
Marketing Board to regulate the marketing, in inter- 
provincial and export trade, of turkeys produced in 
Manitoba. (March 11, 1969) 


Hog Quality Premium Change — Effective March 31, 
1969, the hog quality premium of $3 will be paid only 
on carcasses with an index score of 105 or higher. 
(March 25, 1969) 


Federal-Provincial Crop Insurance Program For Que- 
bec — An experimental crop insurance program to 
assist Quebec farmers has been established. The plan 
is divided into three parts: (1) insurance for forage 
and grain crops used as livestock feed, (2) a special 
insurance plan for flue-cured tobacco, and (3) a spe- 
cial insurance plan for cash crop production of for- 
ages and grains. (March 27, 1969) 


Dairy Support Prices, 1969-70 — The support price 
for manufacturing milk for the year commencing 
April 1, 1969 was set at $4.85 a 100 pounds of milk 
testing 3.5 per cent butterfat. This is the same level 
as that in effect during the previous 12 months. 

The support price on butter will continue at 65 
cents a pound for butter grading 40 score. 

The support price on spray processed skim milk 
powder will remain at the present level of 20 cents a 
pound for powder meeting Canadian Dairy Com- 
mission quality specifications. 

The support price on white cheddar cheese manu- 
factured in April, 1969, was set at 44 cents a pound. 
The support price on cheese made on and after May 1 
will be announced later. 

To supplement the market value and provide the 
$4.85 support level, the rate of direct subsidy for 
manufacturing milk will be $1.25 per 100 pounds of 
milk or 35.71 cents per pound of butterfat. 

To finance the cost of surplus disposal, the Dairy 
Commission will hold back from subsidy payments 
an average of 29 cents per 100 pounds on milk deli- 
veries. There will be a differential rate of holdback on 
deliveries up to quota and on those in excess of 
quota. For deliveries up to quota the rate will be 26 
cents per 100 pounds of milk (7.43 cents per 100 
pounds butterfat). On deliveries in excess of quota 


the rate will be 52 cents per 100 pounds of milk 
(14.86 cents per pound butterfat). 

The rate of holdback from cream shippers will re- 

main unchanged at | cent per pound of butterfat. 
The rate of holdback on both milk and cream will be 
subject to adjustment if butterfat supplies increase. 
(March 31, 1969) 
Wool Deficiency Payment — The deficiency payment 
on eligible grades of wool from the 1968-69 wool clip 
will be 29.4 cents a pound. The deficiency payment 
represents the difference between the support price 
of 60 cents a pound and the national average market 
price received by producers for eligible wool mar- 
keted during 1968-69. 

Payments will be made to some 17,000 producers 
and will total about $900,000. To qualify, a pro- 
ducer must have marketed at least 20 pounds of wool 
of the eligible grades through a registered wool ware- 
house. (April 1, 1969) 

Interim Payment for Pea-beans and Yellow-eye beans 
— By Order in Council, the Ontario Bean Producers 
Marketing Board received authority to make interim 
payments to primary producers for beans produced 
in Ontario during 1968. The payments to be in the 
amount of $2 per 100 pounds for pea-beans and $1 
per 100 pounds for yellow-eye beans. (April 15, 
1969) 

Potato Price Stabilization Order, 1968 — By Order 
in Council, the Agricultural Stabilization Board was 
authorized to stabilize the price of potatoes delivered 
from the 1968 crop to starch factories in the Province 
of New Brunswick. Payments to producers for po- 
tatoes delivered between March 17 and May 1, 1969 
will be $1.45 per barrel, and for potatoes delivered on 
or after May 1, 1969, $1.50 per barrel. Payment shall 
be limited to deliveries up to but not in excess of 
1,000 barrels per producer. The program is aimed at 
stabilizing prices to potato growers in the Atlantic 
region, but only those farmers in the vicinity of the 
starch plants in the Province of New Brunswick will 
be participating directly. (April 15, 1969) 

Credit for Indian Farmers — Amendments to the 
Farm Credit Act permit the Farm Credit Corpora- 
tion to accept applications for long-term mortgage 
loans from Indians farming on reserves. (May 1, 
1969) 


FACTORS AFFECTING THE PRODUCTION OF TOMATOES FOR PROCESSING 
Uf. Pande 


The tomato is second to the potato as the most im- 
portant vegetable crop in Canada. Tomato acreage 
represents 13 per cent of the total area devoted to 
vegetables and the farm value of production is more 
than 25 per cent of the total for all vegetables. 
Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia have the main 
tomato growing areas. Ontario produces about 93 
per cent of the total Canadian production (Table 1). 

The area planted to tomatoes decreased in size be- 
tween 1949 and 1966, but total production increased 
because increases in yields per acre offset the reduc- 
tion in acreage. The area used for processing toma- 
toes is about 80 per cent of the total acreage of toma- 
toes. Although the gross returns per acre are general- 
ly lower for processing tomatoes than for fresh 
tomatoes, yields per acre are higher and the costs of 
production and marketing are lower. 

The consumption of processed tomatoes is almost 
three times the consumption of fresh tomatoes. 
Exports of processed tomatoes, especially in the form 
of tomato juice, have been growing in importance. 
During the last five years, tomato juice has been one 
of the few products of the vegetable industry that has 
shown a positive balance of trade. 

To facilitate the analysis of the factors affecting the 
production of tomatoes for processing, this study is 


divided into two parts. The first part considers the 
factors affecting supply or the decision-making pro- 
cesses of growers. The second part examines the 
problem from the opposite viewpoint and considers 
the factors affecting the decision-making processes of 
tomato canners. 


FACTORS AFFECTING SUPPLY 


The geographical expansion of the industry is de- 
termined, primarily, by physical limiting factors. 
Tomatoes are especially demanding of soils and 
climate (J). 

Among the economic factors having the greatest 
influence on supply are cost of production, distance 
and transportation facilities from the farm to the 
processing plants, and the conditions laid down in 
producer-processor contracts. 

The cost of production is the most important eco- 
nomic factor determining the pattern of development 
for this industry. According to a study by the Ontario 
Department of Agriculture and Food, tomatoes for 
processing is one of the crops with the highest meas- 
urable cost per acre (2). The most important cost 
item is labor which represents 49 per cent of the total 
cost of production; 69 per cent of the labor is used in 


TABLE 1—ACREAGE, PRODUCTION AND YIELD OF TOMATOES FOR PROCESSING, CANADA BY REGION, 


1V9S3 TOMN967 


SS SE RS SS SESE SS SS IS SS TRS SS 


Canada Quebec Ontario British Columbia 
Produc- Produc- Produc- Produc- 
Year Acreage Yield tion Acreage Yield tion Acreage “Yield tion Acreage Yield tion 
pounds pounds pounds pounds 
per thousand per thousand per thousand per thousand 
acres acre pounds acres acre pounds acres acre pounds acres acre pounds 
1957.... 43,010 11,400 500,977 65 230 ne li 000 merc. 160 33,822 11,200 391,504 1,910 19,600 31,706 
TODS Ee SOR OOM lize OO mmOSUNZA45 5,770 5,700 32,956 32,203 19,200 629,227 1,230 19,400 18,562 
1959. n.a. na. 603,804 4,500 9,400 42,497 25,528 21,800 552,954 na. n.a. 8,353 
1960. n.a. n.a. n.a. 3,500 12,507 43,776 24,658" 275216 1671, 078 n.a. n.a. n.a. 
LOG ete nina n.a. n.a. 3,800 11,724 44,552 Was Al toitey etsh) sae n.a. n.a. n.a. 
1962.... 24,873 29,300 728,788 2,800 8,400 23,580 20,761 32,700 695,844 793° 11,808" 9,364 
1963. n.a. Nias 7D di 1,610 4,600 7,416 20,360 27,500 560,660 n.a. n.a. 7,101 
19640 ne Nea: na. 650,636 200% 9 100ml 1.350 23,413 30,200 636,948 n.a. n.a. 2,338 
1965.... 22,390 34,900 782,137 1,100 7,400 8,124 24,380 37,000 768,564 510. 10,700" 55449 
1966.... 21,860 26,142 571,460 940 10,880 10,180 20,013 26,950 554,640 340 19,529 6,640 
1967 2°. 223,730 27,017. 662,460 1,010 11,743 11,860 23,394 28,912 641,260 540 17,296 9,340 


n.a. = not available. 
* Estimate. 


Source: Acreage, Production and Farm Value of Commercial Vegetables, Cat. No. 22-003, Seasonal, Dominion Bureau 


of Statistics. 


harvesting operations. These high labor costs have 
played a major role in developing the present struc- 
ture of the industry. It is comprised of a small num- 
ber of highly specialized growers with large enter- 
prises. In the study by the Ontario Department of 
Agriculture and Food, the results infer that an aver- 
age size of enterprise of approximately 10 acres per- 
mits the optimum use of new cultural techniques and 
management. However, the high labor costs and the 
growing shortage of pickers threaten the industry’s 
expansion. The area planted to tomatoes has been 
decreasing steadily and this trend is expected to con- 
tinue. 

A further factor affecting the supply of tomatoes is 
the distance from the farm to the processing plants. 
In Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia, the crop 
is grown in districts with good transportation facil- 
ities and close to the processing plants. In Ontario, 
72 per cent of the provincial acreage is located in the 
counties of Essex and Kent. Since 1945, a clear shift 
of production has occurred from Central and Eastern 
Ontario to the Southwestern part of the province. 
Production in Quebec is concentrated in the counties 
of Rouville, Iberville and St. Hyacinthe where the 
bulk of the canning factories are located. A survey 
of 288 growers in Quebec showed 51 per cent were 
located within 5 miles of the plant or assembly point 
and 71 per cent within 10 miles (3). 


The other important factor affecting production 
is the conditions of the contract between the growers 
and the canners. One of the stipulations of this con- 
tract is the price that the canners will pay for a ton of 
tomatoes. In Ontario, tomatoes after harvesting are 
graded into Ontario No. | and No. 2 grades. No. 1 
tomatoes receive the highest price and No. 2 a price 
which is approximately 70 per cent of the No. 1 
price. Prices increased from $27.60 per ton in 1949 
to $50 per ton in 1967 for No. 1 tomatoes and from 
$17.60 to $38 for No. 2. If this trend is expressed in 
constant dollars, very slight variations have occurred 
(Table 2). Therefore, it is assumed that since the pro- 
duction of processing tomatoes has increased the 
supply is very elastic. 

Another factor in the contract between grower and 
canner is the stipulated acreage. Every year the pro- 
cessors contract a specific number of acres (Table 3). 
They also stipulate a tonnage limitation per acre (4). 
The tonnage limitations for the 1968 crop were as 
follows: 18.5 tons per acre in Western Ontario, 16.5 
tons per acre in Central Ontario and 14 tons per acre 
in Eastern Ontario. An average yield per acre of 18.5 
tons was obtained in 1965. When a grower produces 
in excess of the stipulated tonnage per acre the sur- 
plus may be diverted to the fresh market, used to 
satisfy demand from the processing plants not met by 
other growers, or wasted. 


TABLE 2—PRICES TO GROWERS FOR TOMATOES FOR PROCESSING, ONTARIO, 1949 TO 1967 


Year Ontario No. 1 Ontario No. 2 Ontario No. 1 Ontario No. 2 
current dollars per ton constant dollars per ton 
TEES) SF os Sep tech crc tet EY ire Pea en Me ewe eee aD 27.60 17.60 12.07 7.70 
WO50 ag ae 3 £0 AR. OAL AMAL SD ATE 26.85 16.85 11.34 7 Ae 
OO Pan I tas ee a a bn 32.00 22.00 11.91 8.19 
D2 ere en Rn en nt ek ee ree ee. 40.00 30.00 15.98 11.99 
TICS ioe INA eae cae eNO OEOPRREMES een PY ty tien ma aae 38.00 28.00 17215 12.64 
1049 -S Serpette eens weer es 32.89 22.89 13.69 9.53 
OD 4 Meee Pett rere Sh rere caley reas Get vie hair etree trae 36.50 23.50 17.09 11.00 
USTs hohe 0. 32a)’ OR ee a LR ane 37.00 24.00 17.40 11.29 
USES coh ats Se, Sa nee |. Sh. a 37.00 25.00 Wifes 11.67 
NOD Tea Mer a caticd aha 41 Ree Ie sins ers RN onl ae 41.50 25.50 19.42 11.94 
USB ioh, eRe: nn rere = a. < rer 41.50 25.50 18.62 11.44 
954-06 Reem wae Moers yes cas ten’ Naw eis Mera eee 38.70 24.70 17.96 11.47 
NO DOM PNA: BY ui cu dele dlc auc s.s asd SR Oe 41.50 25.50 18.53 11.39 
Cees «1 OO a ners |e | A aes 41.50 25.50 18.31 tides: 
WOO tgerk ohinks Saikano eae Sane RR Aree, <b 3 ORM aanUR 41.50 25.50 17.97 11.04 
ICISVAS ee ohhe ht ee REE A. | ob: SAR RO ee 41.50 25.50 ieee 10.59 
HOGS Se Pies BR oe Aa ns le ie aor AR reg sk cee 41.50 25.50 17.56 10.79 
99-633 1. sewrey eevee ani a cub mesh od Osis GROMMETS Se sacs 41.50 25.50 17.92 11.01 
HOG 4 ert Ae WON 8s AEA Sack BL bak RO es aod es 41.50 25.50 Ives 10.96 
OG Oras et, MMI tia sees. «ha nck nba erulct Gus ae Oe PMN wae wed 45.00 29.00 18.01 11.61 
CLG SE 9 aot < | Cn Rei ARIEL 2S, | Yt ek ome 48.95 32.95 18.43 12.40 
HOOT ae Mire PIS sve sls ee baer a! A EOI wlohe 50.00 38.00 19.08 14.50 
1OO4—O7 0 emus cme te a aot et he tate nee ee cule 46.36 31.36 18.34 (P2xe?/ 


Sources: (1) The Farm Products Marketing Board of Ontario, Toronto, Ontario. 
(2) Ontario Vegetable Growers’ Marketing Board, Hamilton, Ontario. 


TABLE 3—-CONTRACTED ACREAGE OF TOMATOES FOR PROCESSING, CANADA, 1943 TO 1968 
SEES NSS BD SEDER RGF RSLS 0 SSS SITES SRT SRE ESL SS ES TST TE STE I SI EE EEE DLE IDE EIT I TPO PEE SE EI TR 


Quebec Ontario British Columbia Canada 
Year acres per cent acres per cent acres per cent acres 
NOAA, See Me TS. 2. AL. ERE. eee eee eee, 6,140 15.6 29 , 420 75.0 3,680 9.4 39,240 
OBO) oT en) See eel lie AEN Sana, Fe 3,100 10.6 23,650 81.1 2,430 8.3 29,180 
195 (Racks eee ROO Eee Ree tac 5,280 J258 34,300 81.4 2,580 6.1 42,160 
VOSS. S280 Te MN  eeee Ee a tes eee 5,820 Sore 33,730 79.1 3,080 UG 42,630 
VOSS 1S soe Be. ahaa We eh ane ee Re eve Ag 5,030 16.2 23,300 fons 2,620 8.5 30,950 
1 oe ath See i ple Me aa tae ole Deak Sele oe Ptr 5,260 17.8 22,300 75.4 2,020 6.8 29 , 580 
O55? Beds tere, 2. fee ee ae 2 ee 6,250 Li7/ ae! 28,070 77.8 1,750 4.9 36,070 
LOSG eR Ie. a aie SU Bae oh abe ee, Set eae | 7,420 18.2 31,500 YAKS 1,740 4.3 40,660 
LIS REY G4 ecard Metals = Bin lat het afedl AO te 7,160 16.2 35,240 79.8 1,780 4.0 44,180 
OSS OVE 2a OY TEA ey ee aes 5,860 14.8 32,800 82.7 990 Ze, 39,650 
USO ere na ee hr Rm Ce Raine aucet Le Meme Ba dss eed 4,060 12.9 26,720 84.6 780 Pole; 31,560 
T9OG 2 an cente ee tes ered tee Aceon: Eases: eh atone 3,500 UBL 24,800 85.8 620 ol 28 , 920 
1961 Deseret Bee enter? ogres 3,800 14.6 21,490 82.5 760 29 26,050 
NOG2 BS een OL 2 ey Seth, et ted Re 2,800 itt 21,430 S555 840 SaS 25,070 
A9GS wre Stes conte ot tp Bede ee ee 1,610 7.4 20,290 92.6 n.a. — 21,900 
L904 Soy Soe oe sees ek? oer eee 1,460 6.3 21,640 93.7 n.a. — 23,100 
OOD. Si deck OE 5 5 itl, Be het AS SON ETM pM 1,100 4.9 20,780 92.8 510 oe 22,390 
TSG6 Fos tasers hae tomes ee ne Viet See Meee 950 4.1 21,900 94.3 380 1.6 23,230 
AGGTHLAN. 3 BUF IR TD. VEN NL eres gf Seve 1,030 4.3 22,360 93.4 540 2 23,930 
1968, feet es) Sule eho Tatas te SPS Set 1,610 7.0 20,970 90.6 560 2.4 23,140 


SE SSS SSS SESE TERE SSS EA SS SSDS TSS SESS SSS SE SS IS 


n.a. not available. 


Sources: (1) Contracted Acreage of Canning Crops, Cat. No. 22-003, Seasonal, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
(2) Ontario Vegetable Growers’ Marketing Board, Hamilton, Ontario. 


FACTORS AFFECTING DEMAND 


Of the products derived from processing tomatoes, 
tomato juice is the most important. Its production 
has increased since 1948 (Table 4). Ranking second 
in importance is canned tomatoes, the production of 
which has changed little since 1948. The production 
of ketchup has had the greatest relative expansion. 
The production of pulp, paste and puree has been 
declining steadily and is now of little importance to 


Canadian producers. These products are mostly im- 
ported from the United States and Italy. 

Trade in tomato juice shows an expansive trend 
in both the domestic and foreign markets. Exports 
have increased from about 2 million pounds in 1948 
to 13.7 million pounds in 1967 (Table 5). The largest 
export market for this product is the United King- 
dom. If the U.K. joins the European Economic Com- 
munity, this market for tomato juice will undoubted- 
ly be lost. 


TABLE 4—PRODUCTION OF PROCESSED TOMATO PRODUCTS, BY TYPE, CANADA, 1948 TO 1967 
SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS 


Tomato Canned Tomato Pulp, 
Year Juice Tomatoes Paste and Puree Ketchup 
SE ee ee ee a ae 
thousand pounds 

1943. Fee. 184,416 140,300 38,510 49,488 
19498 ta. . 88,871 80,251 7,806 OSM 
1950 28 os. 72,339 48,312 n.a. n.a. 
S51 eee. 119,272 65,366 19,235 38,074 
195 2a eee 155,105 126,581 15,287 32,929 
1953 ee 105,678 87,288 6,071 25,393 
PIB 4a Fe 95,453 43,531 10,490 32,024 
US bieh, See eee 139,110 85,960 8,746 32,189 
195GHE PEs. 121 , 543 86,975 6,145 36,676 
195 7a eee 137,472 76,601 6,104 42,271 
1958 489. 5 2 171,789 76,786 5,280 51,338 
19595 2k 164,924 78,654 Seas 33,828 
NIGORSS © ery. 182,446 115,910 7,156 57,479 
196i 6... 197,751 89 ,670 6,386 37,862 
[9625 Fee": 224 ,929 105,356 3,110 52,567 
196354, ot +e UMHS 81,254 2,242 61,175 
TOGA ee ec 209 ,893 83,029 n.a. 61,180 
LOC5 Mees. 227 ,477 101,381 n.a. 76,924 
196634e= © 148,573 93,186 eae 78, 398 
LOC Fm essvire: 227,179 99,321 3,805 77,594 


Source: Pack of Canned and Frozen Processed Foods, Cat. No. 32-212, Annual, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Imports of canned tomatoes have increased from 2 
million pounds in 1948 to 27 million pounds in 1966. 
This trend contrasts sharply with the almost stable 
domestic production of this commodity, which means 
that increased domestic requirements have been 
filled by imports. 

Since canned tomatoes and tomato juice are the 
main outputs of the tomato processing industry the 
present analysis will consider them alone. Because 


it was thought that the major factors affecting de- 
mand by canners and, in turn, the contracts entered 
into with growers, are the level of stock together with 
the disappearance of processed tomato products in 
the previous year, the first step in the analysis was to 
correlate the demand for tomatoes by the canners 
with the disappearance and stocks of canned to- 
matoes and tomato juice respectively (5). The data 
used were those in tables 5, 6 and 7. 


TABLE 5—EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF PROCESSED TOMATO PRODUCTS, 1948 TO 1967 
TE LT I ET TE SN SESE EES FL TRI EEO BP ILE SES PEE AEE DETTE ED ES ES IDE OI SE EA DPB PS ESOL IP IEE I IOC EEN PEELS, 


Pu renages Canned tomatoes Tomato juice 
M 
Year Processors Exports Imports Net Trade Exports Imports Net Trade 
thousand pounds 
1948 Witenes 12. 882,554 866 2,076 —1,210 1,943 — 1,943 
1949 Aes porecd cso. Boe 427 ,501 292 88 204 788 — 788 
ODO Na peas IS og Sis. ee 365,099 D6 868 6,648 1,073 — 1,073 
1951 Sie ee Oe 581 ,623 2,490 V2 Sas} —9,688 1,550 — 1,550 
NOS 2iyce. teats Sehr te. care 696 , 827 132 ZU OSe, — 27,400 1,056 — 1,056 
ULES Ree te -) i ae 500 , 556 152 8,088 —7,936 Unies: — IW733 
VO54 5 tig of Shomer fo. EE) 433,201 310 7,566 —7,256 1,801 20,711 —18,910 
(eras tee eee 557,376 220 14,654 — 14,434 PWNS 25,288 — 23,091 
LEO, “Soe Se ee 514,039 84 26,524 — 26,440 2,475 26,885 — 24,410 
NODC pepe ces... ties oP: 548 , 064 50 21,902 —21 ,852 1,228 48 ,848 — 47,620 
ODS Set peed ct og secony. bys 682 ,024 154 16,462 — 16,308 1,558 28 , 234 — 26,676 
Ue ee. i fee 596 ,081 56 20, 280 —20 , 224 3,629 19,540 —15,911 
1960) Sees st 726,106 70 22,844 —22,774 5,114 14,455 —9,341 
OO Aiea tee cad Fat. ews oat 634,674 196 18,946 — 18,750 10,114 12,308 —2,194 
1 IOQ Sev Pety Saee. 2 AL 728,516 284 8,964 —8,680 11,612 7,099 4,513 
OOS Reape Ne, 575,776 — 13,064 — 13,064 (Siccter/ 11,988 1,399 
W904 res panes east 5 oo .. dote 653,896 — 24,648 — 24,638 Binet 18,123 —4,736 
(Caleta reer ee 778,452 — SG ANS — 33,258 19,625 9,806 9,819 
HOGG eee. gee, of, See EO, 603,510 — 27,086 — 27,086 14,950 8,027 6,923 
OG 7g the eer I ces ies Mrs — — = a 13). 700 6,071 7,685 


Sources: (1) Crop and Seasonal Price Summaries, Canada Department of Agriculture. 
(2) Trade of Canada, Cat. No. 65-007, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


TABLE 6—CANNED TOMATOES, PRODUCTION, STOCKS AND DISAPPEARANCE, CANADA, 1948 TO 1966 
SE LES EI ET ET OT TET EEE TSS EEE YET BE PEELE TE ET IEE ESP SPSL ESS REI TED BS AIMEE TEES OE ISELIN LE SRS ET TEDIOLE IITA SE, 


Volume Carry-over Stocks at 
Year produced stocks December 31 Disappearance 
thousand pounds 
1948 Seehof 140,300 Sie 84,397 87,114 
OO sete. Pint Soke tact, Biot: 80,251 84,397 100,514 64,134 
1950 Ma ree eee A, Aen eee: 48,312 100,514 46,848 101,978 
HOD een ee, #0, BEE 65,366 46,848 23,672 88 , 542 
EYES io. NO, Ce ae ome 126,581 23,672 85,180 65,073 
1948-52 92,162 57,328 68,122 81 , 368 
[OES opal Ace dl Bah clen Pal Nahe hahaa 87,288 85,180 90,177 82,291 
OBA ehcie eres 2 be eet say 43,531 90,177 38,392 95,316 
Ree ee Pe eee eee 85,960 38 , 392 47 ,827 76,525 
195s ee 86,975 47,827 57,443 THE 388) 
O57 ens ee eos: a eer 76,601 57,443 58 , 528 75,516 
1953-5 Fema ee Ne ete hi ees yee 76,071 63,804 58,473 81,402 
User ys eae ee ae ee oe ee 76,786 58 , 528 52,083 83,231 
UN headin intra lachlan dente 78 , 654 52,083 51,828 78,909 
VOGOT Me ele bea ett gab 2 oe 115,910 51,828 86,890 80,848 
lols el ee eae ee 89,670 86,890 71,045 105,515 
CISA Sch nals ieee diel tuc 105,356 71,045 76,694 99,707 
1OS8=GONHe Mee ron). Pere tee. 7 935275 64,075 67, 708 89 ,642 
1USG3eSA. GP Lee. Betis} 81,254 76,694 47,519 110,429 
Cs Oe, eee | eee eee 83,029 47,519 43,121 87 ,427 
O65 eae ct eeee Seeeeke. 8: 101,381 43,121 60,572 83,930 
1966. Wei Ben tietekt. 3 93,186 60,572 70,725 83,033 
FOGG66 ereret ons. wee an! 89,712 56,977 55,484 91,205 
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Sources: (1) Pack of Canned and Frozen Processed Foods, Cat. No. 32-212, Annual, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
(2) Stocks of Canned Foods, Cat. No. 32-011, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


TABLE 7—TOMATO JUICE PRODUCTION, STOCKS, AND DISAPPEARANCE, CANADA, 1948 TO 1966 
1S PEARSE WOES EES SERVERS DLT ESE SESE SN SE SEE a EL EG TSS RELIST EE AT LES I EE SE SE D8 TS LE ETS SEE ES I SI TSE IE EOE ET LL ET A LE I I TO EIS 


Volume Carry-over Stocks at 
Year produced stocks December 31 Disappearance 
thousand pounds 
1 OCS eater at ese Ba te Fe eee tie 184,416 47,620 124,082 107,954 
NGASDACLAD.. 1k. SAS. ae 88 , 871 124,082 95,406 117,547 
OOO saree eR oe ia oe 8 WEBS, 95,406 54,829 112,916 
WOO ae ca aces Bae ee eee eee 119,272 54,829 64,860 109 , 241 
MOO Bey dss 1s. or ee 155,105 64,860 128,698 91 , 267 
194B=52 | a WA er Bete ee 124,001 Wi SO9 937575 107,785 
HOS: Se. ee tte ccs ne ie ea 105,678 128,698 109,540 124,836 
NODA Ss tase Airs | eke Ca Se ear 95,453 109 , 540 74,390 130,603 
CIS repens preter im mincs stan 139,110 74,390 90,713 122,787 
HOBBS ots ces ee ee 121,543 90,713 hades ie 137,085 
19Oy Mica co ee eer 137,472 OTA 100,418 Ae 225 
VIDS =5 Pari eneeitane treet 119,851 959702 90,046 125,507 
USI O SER ene re ave tesrs Pa rete 171,789 100,418 137,402 134,805 
NO SORE tO oN. han wane 164,924 137,402 139,351 162,975 
GO Seger en See ee, Seer 182,446 16a sh! 152,239 169, 558 
NOOU ER Re: oe tee cet eee 197,751 152,239 166,030 183 , 960 
NGO DAO R Re hire wna Sere ee arate 224,929 166,030 UWP PAW PY f 
195826 2 secede ceanwncanpencntm ncaa’ 188,368 139,088 153,749 173,707 
TSO SRN Ask. Bee ee UP Rebs AIT WTC USihslassv/ 215,932 
NSO eter ft Perea es 209 , 893 1315, 067, 156,666 184,794 
1 OO See cer ct ee em ie ak 227 ,477 156 , 666 187,951 196,192 
R166), Me eine nee. A. oh anna 148,573 187,951 134,415 202,109 
1968266 5 he. 3 ee 189,930 162,477 152,650 199, 757 


ES I ER ET ILD ELE ET SELLE SLES LPL SLEEPLESS LE LEI EE DOE SEED IO TELE I FIT EI PIE ELE I SEIS PO I NI AIT, 


Sources: (1) Pack of Canned and Frozen Processed Foods, Cat. No. 32-212, Annual, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
(2) Stocks of Canned Foods, Cat. No. 32-011, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The analysis shows that the disappearance of to- 
mato juice had the strongest influence on the varia- 
tions in demand. Since 1948 the trend in disappear- 
ance of tomato juice followed very closely the trend 
in purchases of tomatoes by the canners. For canned 
tomatoes no clear trend was found. 

When the purchases of tomatoes were related to 
disappearance and stocks of canned tomatoes it was 
found that disappearance had no substantial influ- 
ence on the variations in demand, but the level of 
stocks had a considerable influence on canners’ deci- 
sions. The results are the opposite with disappearance 
and stocks of tomato juice. Disappearance had a con- 
siderable influence on the demand for tomatoes for 
processing while the impact of stocks was very small. 

The explanation of these disparate results is based 
on the different trends of these two commodities. 
Since disappearance of canned tomatoes from do- 
mestic production is relatively constant this factor 
does not represent a major influence in the decisions 
made by the canners regarding changes in acreage 
and tonnage contracted. Stocks of this product, on 
the contrary are a major concern for the canner in 
view of the limited demand from the domestic mar- 
ket. Any increase in inventories represents an in- 
crease in risk and uncertainty since no extra domes- 
tic demand or increase in exports can be expected. 
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Variations in disappearance of tomato juice re- 
present the strongest factor affecting changes in its 
demand. Almost all exports of tomato juice go to 
the United Kingdom, an uncertain future market. 
Changes in consumption on the domestic market 
may represent changes in consumer preference and 
possibly variation in demand during the next year. 
Tomato juice cannot be stored longer than one year. 
This is one of the reasons why the stock factor has 
limited effect on decision-making by the makers of 
tomato juice. 

Thus, the main factors affecting the volume of 
tomatoes purchased by the canners are the disap- 
pearance of tomato juice and the volume of stocks 
of canned tomatoes. These factors operate in oppo- 
site directions and thus while an increase in the 
disappearance of tomato juice encourages the de- 
mand for tomatoes by the canners, an increase in 
stocks of canned tomatoes reduces this demand. 

The next step in the analysis was to quantify the 
weight that each factor had in the decision-making 
process of the canners. This was obtained by using a 
homogeneous function where both factors are cor- 
related with the volume of tomatoes sold to pro- 
cessors. This is undoubtedly a great over-simplifica- 
tion since we are assuming that the canners consider 
these two factors only in making their plans for 


contracting in subsequent years. In fact there are 
many factors involved which may affect the canners’ 
decisions. However, for the sake of simplicity and 
for purposes of illustrating the relative importance 
of each of these two factors on decision-making by 
the canners when contracts are negotiated the 
homogeneous function was used (6). 

Analysis shows that an increase of 10 per cent in 
the disappearance of tomato juice produces an 
increase of 3.8 per cent in the quantity of processing 
tomatoes demanded by the canners in the following 
year. An increase of 10 per cent in the stocks of 
canned tomatoes results in a decrease of 3.2 per cent 
in the volume of tomatoes demanded in the following 
year. Since the two factors operate in opposite 
directions, it is possible to estimate the total effect 
produced by both factors changing at the same time. 
For example, an increase of 10 per cent in each one 
of the two factors would produce a combined effect 
on the volume demanded in the following year 
equal to an increase of 0.6 per cent. If each factor 
varies in the same percentage but in opposite 
directions, the combined effect would be the sum of 
the exponents of the factors. For example, an 
increase of 10 per cent in stocks of canned tomatoes 
accompanied by a decrease of 10 per cent in the 
disappearance of tomato juice would result in a 
decrease of 7 per cent in the volume of tomatoes for 
processing demanded in the following year. 

When no changes occur in either of the two 
factors the canners would demand, at least, a volume 
of tomatoes for processing equal to 205.6 million 
pounds. 


POSSIBLE FUTURE TRENDS 


The contracting procedures between canners and 
growers for tomatoes for processing are expected to 
continue. By 1980, southwestern Ontario will prob- 
ably be the only producing region in Canada. The 
unfavorable climate for tomatoes in Quebec may 
cause canners in that province to seek their supplies 
in Ontario. In British Columbia where the industry 
is of marginal importance, the area planted to 
tomatoes may be used by less labor-intensive crops. 

Developments in international markets will ad- 
versely affect the Canadian industry. In the United 
States, harvesting operations are rapidly becoming 
mechanized (7). The relatively small scale of the 
industry in Canada, both at the individual farm level 
and at the overall national level, and the limitations 
and uncertainty of the market for Canadian pro- 
cessed tomatoes, are not conducive to rapid large- 
scale investment in mechanization. Therefore, im- 
ports of processed tomatoes from the United States 


will likely continue to increase with a parallel 
reduction in production in Canada. 

The main export market for tomatoes will likely 
be lost if the United Kingdom joins the European 
Economic Community (8). 

Per capita consumption of processed tomatoes 
will increase slightly. Consumption in 1980 is ex- 
pected to be 52 pounds per capita compared with 
about 50 pounds in 1964. The change in the structure 
of the population may affect the pattern of con- 
sumption of processed tomatoes. In 1966, 28.8 per 
cent of Canada’s population was between 15 and 34 
years of age and it is expected that in 1980, 35 per 
cent of the population will be in that age group (9). 
This will probably result in an increase in con- 
sumption of ketchup, chili sauce and tomato paste. 
These are largely imported commodities and any 
increase in demand will likely continue to be met 
by imports. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Physical factors impose a limit on the area planted 
to tomatoes for processing in Canada. Labor costs, 
location and transportation facilities are among the 
main economic factors that restrict the area planted. 
Southwestern Ontario is the most efficient area of 
Canada for producing tomatoes for processing. 

The demand for processing tomatoes has been 
largely determined by growth in the domestic and 
export markets for tomato juice. This growth and the 
level of stocks of canned tomatoes have been the 
main factors influencing the volume of tomatoes 
placed under contract by the canners each year. 

Increasing labor costs and unfavorable develop- 
ments in the international market for Canadian 
processed tomatoes will cause further reductions in 
the acreage of tomatoes for processing and in the 
production of processed tomatoes. The sales of 
processed tomatoes will be restricted to the domestic 
market which, in turn, will face strong competition 
from abroad. 

Both growers and canners will reduce their output. 
Increasing labor costs will induce the growers to 
substitute less labor demanding crops for tomatoes. 
The increasing competition from abroad and the 
high cost of the raw material will force the canners 
to limit their production to the tomato juice and 
canned tomato markets of Canada. 
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(5) The correlation equations are as follows: 
Canned tomatoes 
Qt = 613335 + 1.814 De(t-1) —2.883 Sc(t-1) 
(1.889) CaS) 
R? = 0.643 
Tomato juice 
Qt = 388697 + 1.6505 Dj(t-1) — 0.3462 Sjct-1) 
(0.9216) (0.7317) 
R? = 0.499 


Where Qt = volume of tomatoes sold to processors 

Dc(t-1) = disappearance of canned tomatoes in 
previous year 

Dj(t-1) = disappearance of tomato juice in pre- 
vious year 

Sc(t-1) = stocks of canned tomatoes in previous 
year 

Sj(t-1) = stocks of tomato juice in previous year 


The data used for this analysis correspond to the time 
period 1948-66. In the first equation stocks of canned 
tomatoes is the most important variable affecting the 
purchases of tomatoes by the canners. This variable is 
perhaps the most important of the whole system and that 
being most carefully considered by the canners at the 
moment of planning their contracts. In the second equa- 
tion, disappearance of tomato juice is the most important 
variable affecting the purchases of tomatoes by the canners. 
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This variable, however, does not seem to concern the 
canners as much as the volume of stocks of canned tomatoes. 


(6) The function obtained was as follows: 


Q = 205,600 p0:3846 5 —0-3214 


jy) c(t-1) 
Where Q = volume of tomatoes purchased by the 
canners 


Dj(t-1) = disappearance of tomato juice in pre- 
vious year 
Sc(t-1) = stocks of canned tomatoes in previous 
year 


If all other factors affecting the volume of tomatoes pur- 
chased by the canners are assumed to be constant, the 
function means that the quantity purchased is equal to a 
constant amount (205,600) times the disappearance of 
tomato juice in the previous year raised to the power of 
0.3846 and times the stocks of canned tomatoes in the 
previous year raised to the power of —0.3214. Since the 
data used were expressed in thousand pounds the results 
will be in thousand pounds. 
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p. 16, Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
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SOME MARKETING HABITS OF PRAIRIE GRAIN PRODUCERS 
D. Zasada 


Information about the marketing habits of grain 
producers in the Prairie Provinces was obtained by 
means of a questionnaire, distributed by elevator 
companies through their country agents, to farmers 
in 1966-67. The questionnaire was developed by the 
Geographical Branch of the Department of Energy, 
Mines and Resources. The returned questionnaires 
were analyzed by the Economics Branch of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

This article deals with two of the questions that 
were included in the questionnaire: 

1. Why do you deliver to this particular point (re- 
ferring to the delivery point that the producer 
selected and reported on his Wheat Board 
permit) ? 

2. How much money do you spend at your grain 
delivery point each year? 

To question 1, producers were asked to reply 

either ‘“‘yes”’ or “‘no”’ to the following reasons: (i) best 
road access, (ii) preference for elevator company, 


(ili) shortest hauling distance, (iv) good shopping 
facilities, (v) banking, business, etc. (vi) other reasons. 

To question 2, the respondents were asked to re- 
port the amount of money spent on each of the fol- 
lowing at their delivery point: (i) groceries and house- 
hold supplies, (ii) farm supplies, (iii) farm machinery. 


RESPONSE TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


About 15,000 farmers responded to the question- 
naire, about 8 per cent of the grain farmers as reported 
by Canadian Wheat Board permits for the crop year 
1966-67. The response rate differed substantially by 
province. Saskatchewan had the greatest response 
with 10.6 per cent, followed by Alberta at 6.0 per 
cent, and Manitoba with only 3.9 per cent response. 
Response results by province and by size of farm 
are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1—RESPONSE TO QUESTIONNAIRE, BY PROVINCE AND BY SIZE OF FARM 
a 


Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta Totals 
Size of farm 
number per cent number per cent number per cent number per cent 
ee ee CES SA ee Ve 2 ae hel ae a Ae healed sunnier inlAs 
acres 
less thantet60.<1.25. vie 183 13 802 9 612 US 1,597 10 
1:6) =9.320 | wows fei) opto sa rls 324 23 1,485 15 847 21 2,656 lve 
SYAI® 1S es ye 540 39 SeSOD 34 1,223 30 5,128 33 
OF = 5 9607 wee yih ey. 241 17 2,119 21 632 16 2,992 20 
O61 =p 280m eure ee a 74 5 1,061 11 326 8 1,461 10 
More than 1,280........ 37 3 999 10 404 10 1,440 10 
TOTANS Wee cas ed 1,399 100 9,831 100 4,044 100 15,274 100 
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TABLE 2—NUMBER OF GRAIN FARMS AS REPORTED BY CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD PERMITS, BY 


PROVINCE AND BY SIZE OF FARM, 1966-1967 
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Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta Totals 
Size of farm 
number — per cent ~ number per cent number per cent number per cent 
acres : 

Less than.160.......... 7,819 22 11,821 ile 13,187 20 32,827 il? 
NOTES SON e ct eee 10,924 30 19,986 22 18,903 28 49,813 25 
SON O40 nen Aare 12,219 34 32,126 35 20,404 30 64,749 33 
641 =" 960) Fare ee 3,543 9 16,095 17 8,034 12 27,672 14 
961-1280 Fa a ee 1,054 3 6,796 7 3,453 5 11,303 6 
More than 1,280........ 597 2 5,434 6 3,428 5 9,459 5 

TOtaio eens. Mle. 36,156 100 92,258 100 67,409 100 195,823 100 


SE TS SE SS EEN I LENE EP TESS SI IOS EIT AO LL LET I PEGE PL SO LIES ESTO AE LEIS LIL SEL 
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TABLE 3—PROPORTION OF FARMERS DELIVERING 
TO EACH SIZE OF DELIVERY POINT 


Size of delivery 


point Per cent of farmers 
number of persons 
L-essithany200 ie techs... pee eee! meee: 55 
20 T= S00 ae see cei eee ee 18 
401 =<¥4.600 er erher er ane eee er een ar rae 4 11 
6012-6800 $2). 35.55 sem. Jeers eee: ar. 5 
SO1SI O00v ee te eee kr eens 3 
More than 1,000........ Se ee ee 8 
Ota ee eRe ce Foe eee 100 


In comparison with the population of grain farms 
in the Prairie Provinces (Table 2), the response to 
the questionnaire is biased towards larger farms 
(more than 640 acres in size). The bias exists within 
each of the provinces and is probably the result of 
the large difference in the number of small and large 
farms. Canadian Wheat Board permits show only 
25 per cent of the grain farms as being larger than 
640 acres, while the survey shows 40 per cent are 
larger. For the purpose of reporting results of the 
survey the producers were considered as a homo- 
geneous group between provinces and the replies are 
presented for the prairies as an entity, rather than by 
province. 

The responses to the questionnaire were stratified 
or grouped according to the size of farm and to the 
size of the delivery point. The delivery point sizes 
were determined by the number of persons at that 
point. Population was considered to be an indicator 
of services available. One would expect more facil- 
ities, and more diverse facilities at a point whose 
population was 1,000 persons than at one where 
there were only 50 people. 

About 55 per cent of the producers delivered to a 
point with population of 200 or fewer persons 
(Table 3). Eight per cent delivered to points with a 
population of more than 1,000 persons. 


Question 1: Why Do You Deliver Grain To This 
Particular Point? (Table 4) 


(i) Best Road Access — For the respondents as a 
whole, 53 per cent replied that they delivered to their 
point because of best road access. The proportion of 
“‘ves”’ responses does not vary greatly by either size 
of farm or size of delivery point. The exception to 
this appears to be in the 601 - 800 persons size of de- 
livery point where the proportions are generally the 
highest of any farm size group. (In parts ii to vi the 
same result generally applies). It is difficult to imag- 
ine why the exception occurs other than it is an odd- 
ity in the data and probably should be discounted to 
conform to the overall general trend. 

(ii) Preference for Elevator Company — About 54 
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per cent of all respondents delivered to their point 
because of a preference for the elevator company. 
The response rate does not vary significantly with 
either the size of farm or the size of the delivery 
point, except for the 601-800 persons delivery point 
group where the “‘yes’’ response is highest of any 
farm size group. 

(iii) Shortest Hauling Distance — About 80 per cent 
of the respondents delivered to their particular deli- 
very point because of shortest hauling distance. If 
one discounts the 601-800 persons size of delivery 
point there is a lessening importance of shortest 
hauling distance as the size of the delivery point in- 
creases. The reason for this might well be that some 
producers by-pass a small delivery point (one with 
limited service activities) if a larger point necessitates 
only a few hauling miles. There is little variation in 
the proportion of “‘yes”’ responses by size of farm. 
(iv) Good Shopping Facilities — Only 28 per cent of 
the respondents felt that good shopping facilities was 
a factor in selecting a grain delivery point. There is a 
very definite variation in the response rate by the size 
of the delivery point. Again, discounting the response 
of the 601-800 persons size of delivery point, there is 
an increasing proportion of “‘yes” responses as the 
size of the delivery point increases. Generally, the 
response is independent of the size of farm. One 
exception is the smallest farm size (less than 160 
acres), where the proportion of ‘‘yes’” responses is 
several percentage points lower, in the middle deli- 
very point size groups, than is the average for those 
delivery point size groups. 

(v) Banking, Business, etc.— Only 25 per cent of the 
respondents felt that ““banking, business, etc.”, was a 
factor in selecting a grain delivery point. As for “good 
shopping facilities” there is a definite variation in the 
response rate by the size of the delivery point. Out- 
side of the delivery size group 601-800 persons there 
is an increasing “‘yes’’ response rate as the size of 
delivery point increases. Generally the response rate 
of ‘‘yes’”’ answers is independent of the size of farm, 
although one can detect a slightly lower “yes” 
response from the smallest farm size in the middle 
size of delivery point groups. 

In both parts iv and v it should be noted that the 
proportion of “‘yes”’ responses is substantially lower 
in the smallest delivery point size group than in the 
others. This indicates the limited facilities for shop- 
ping, banking, etc., that exist in these small centers. 
(vi) Other reasons — ‘“‘Other reasons” for choosing a 
delivery point appear to be insignificant. It is likely 
that some “‘other reasons” are compounded in the 
other possibilities. For example, preference for an 
elevator agent would probably be included in the 
section “‘preference for the elevator company’”’. 


TABLE 4— REASONS FOR DELIVERING GRAIN TO DELIVERY POINT, BY SIZE OF FARM AND BY SIZE 


OF DELIVERY POINT 


SSS 


Population of Delivery Point 


All 
: Less than More than delivery 
Size of farm 200 200-400 401-600 601-800 801-1,000 1,000 points 
acres per cent of farmers 
( i) Best Road Access 
Less:than? s1'60). +5. fer, suet 44 OS 47 48 49 56 49 
161- S20 a eee sen tr 46 54 54 85 59 51 52 
321- O40 rc Be eis tons 50 56 58 78 59 59 54 
641- SCOR} wer ERE 50 61 62 79 55 64 56 
961- E280 sero BAP ins. 50 58 66 79 59 60 55 
More than 1,280........... 48 55 60 77 59 65 52 
Alerarms 2) ee Oo 49 56 58 76 57 59 53 
(ii) Preference for Elevator Company 
IFessiihane al OOm ees es... 54 49 46 78 54 62 0S 
161- S20 Mine. 24M: 53 54 49 TAS ‘aye! 64 55 
321- O40 te... hosts OS 51 56 70 44 58 54 
641- 960 ee ee ce aye 53 62 68 39 62 54 
961- il S280 pews Firs 52 53 54 75 53 65 54 
Noresthanint; 280) sae a. 52 52 54 68 66 46 57 DD 
AURParms..... teri... . 5S 52 56 72 46 61 54 
(iii) Shortest Hauling Distance 
EOsSithamemGOn 5... ae. 81 79 78 58 89 72 79 
161- S20 rs Meas aie: 82 “7 76 85 77 70 80 
321- O40 RPK Be. or 82 80 79 85 76 76 81 
641- OGOM Seer ee 83 80 76 82 73 67 81 
961- 200s 2 ee ose ee 82 77 75 89 65 The 80 
More than 1,280........... 84 78 78 83 The 68 81 
Allg ArMS Sav, eee cee as 82 79 he 81 75 7/2) 80 
(iv) Good Shopping Facilities 
LESS UE “CONS... Se ee 10 Sy 36 37 49 66 22 
161- SOU ere ee 11 31 45 69 49 70 27 
321- 640 PSs iet* Jes oe 11 37 50 78 52 67 29 
641- SCO ee wes a: 10 41 56 Ph 51 67 29 
961- Le le a A 11 36 41 83 71 62 26 
More than 1,280........... 9 of 53 85 54 60 27 
AP AANIS 2. icc) Goes 11 36 48 72 53 67 28 
(v) Banking, Business, etc. 
ese than 160. ..2....640: 5 29 43 36 40 58 19 
161- SOON Ge eo 5 30 47 66 46 64 24 
321- CA0 i 6 36 54 73 57 62 26 
641- SOO ee ee 6 41 56 74 56 62 26 
961- ies Oe One 6 41 43 85 59 56 24 
More than 1,280........... 4 39 52 79 54 56 23 
AllobFarinssaas ads gay: 5 36 51 69 53 61 25 
(vi) Other Reasons 
Esssithanie 1604 qu. 3) «tnd: 1 4 4 0 6 4 2 
161- Beta eed oe, & 2 3 6 3 3 3 
321- C0 re 3 2 2 3 if 6 3 
641- . 960-eoer bear 3 2 1 3 6 6 3 
961- e200 ree eee csc 4 4 1 2 11 23 4 
More than 1,280........... 3 2 3 4 3 9 é 
All Farntea, .CQuous.e. 3 3 2 3 cA 5 3 


Question 2: How Much Money Do You Spend At 
Your Grain Delivery Point Each Year 2 (Table 5) 


(i) On Groceries and Household Supplies — About 47 
per cent of the respondents spent more than $500 
per year, on groceries and household supplies, at 
their grain delivery point. The response rate differs 
substantially by size of farm and by size of delivery 


point. By size of farm, regardless of the delivery 
point size, it varies from a low of 33 per cent for the 
smallest size of farms to a high of 58 per cent for the 
largest size of farms. By size of delivery point, 
regardless of farm size, it varies from a low of 
30 per cent for smallest delivery points to a high of 
81 per cent in the 601-800 persons size of delivery 
point. 
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TABLE 5—PROPORTION OF FARMERS SPENDING MORE THAN $500 A YEAR AT DELIVERY POINT, ON 
EACH OF GROCERIES AND HOUSEHOLD SUPPLIES, ON FARM SUPPLIES, AND ON FARM MACHINERY, 


BY SIZE OF FARM AND BY SIZE OF DELIVERY POINT 


TLR SREY Se SPS SSDS SS CRE SMCS RT OS EEE PRA Se SESE SS PS SSE SOE SSIS PTET TS TOE SE DE IIT IS PLS ETRE REET TRIED CE EER TLE ROE L PILE DOE, 


Population of Delivery Point 


All 
Less than More than delivery 
Size of farm 200 200-400 401-600 601-800  801-1,000 1,000 points 
acres per cent of farmers 

( i) On Groceries and Household Supplies 
Eesstihaninn GO nee 21 39 51 63 59 56 33 
161- 32 Oecd wenn: 22, 47 57 46 68 54 37 
321- 640.) 5 Pe 29 63 67 82 70 75 48 
641- 960 no: Lee Se 32 71 75 90 86 84 52 
961- 15200 cee Se eso 35 79 73 94 91 87 55 
More than 1,280........... 41 The: 78 100 93 88 58 

Allemarmsseene .oe) ae 30 62 67 81 77 73 47 
( ii) On Farm Supplies 
Eess thant | GOS ren es ee 1% 31 40 59 38 42 26 
161- S20 nc ene tae 19 40 54 62 48 53 33 
321- G40 Sie coo: 32 58 69 75 70 72 48 
641- 960,33: 2s Fs 42 TAA 82 82 76 85 58 
961- Ve O80 Ree. eee eke 46 75 86 89 85 85 61 
Morethan 1,280... 9 52 84 84 98 95 88 67 

All\Farmssee: seen one 33 59 69 75 69 70 48 
(iii) On Farm Machinery 
ess than 160se seen. oe 11 26 38 60 42 39 22 
161- 320 yee tak eine 11 34 50 64 45 56 28 
321- G40) GN cee rine 16 56 63 73 62 72 38 
641- S60.c2.. See tae: 2 19 64 71 87 76 85 43 
961- 1G280 27 ee 19 70 70 89 88 81 43 
Nore toaninl;2S0 sa ee 23 70 74 94 93 85 47 

IMM AFA Senko ce 6 oe ute e 16 54 62 75 67 70 37 


(ii) On Farm Supplies — About 48 per cent of the 
respondents spent more than $500 per year, on farm 
supplies, at their grain delivery point. The response 
rate varies considerably by size of farm and by size 
of delivery point. By size of farm, regardless of the 
size of delivery point, it varies from a low of 26 
per cent for the smallest size of farms to 67 per cent 
for the largest size of farms. By size of delivery point, 
regardless of farm size, it varies from a low of 
33 per cent for the smallest size of delivery point, to 
a high of 75 per cent for the 601-800 persons size 
group. 

(iii) On Farm Machinery — About 37 per cent of the 
respondents spent more than $500 per year, on farm 
machinery, at their grain delivery point. The response 
rate varies considerably by both size of farm and 
size of delivery point. By size of farm, regardless of 
delivery point size, it varies from 22 per cent for 
the smallest size of farms to 47 per cent for the 
largest. By size of delivery point, regardless of farm 
size it varies from 16 per cent at the smallest size 
delivery points to 75 per cent at the 601-800 persons 
delivery point size. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The results of question 1 may be ranked on the 
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basis of the total proportion of “‘yes’’ response, for 
the six reasons for choosing a delivery point, as 
follows: 

1. shortest hauling distance 
preference for elevator company 
best road access 
good shopping facilities 
banking, business, etc. 

6. other reasons. 

“Shortest hauling distance” was the most important, 
of the reasons given, for a grain producer delivering 
to his particular delivery point. It ranked almost 30 
percentage points higher than “‘preference for the 
elevator company”’ and “best road access’’. 

The two factors “‘good shopping facilities’ and 
“banking, business, etc.’ although low in total 
response (28 per cent and 25 per cent respectively) 
are highly influenced by the size of the delivery point. 
If one deletes the smallest size of delivery point the 
proportion of “‘yes’’ responses for the two factors 
would be about 50 per cent. The extremely low 
proportion of “‘yes’’ responses (11 per cent and 5 
per cent respectively) indicates the lack of facilities 
for business transactions that exists at many of these 
delivery points. 

The replies to the question on expenditures showed 
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that they varied by size of farm and by size of 
delivery point. As farm size increased and as the 
size of the point to which producers delivered grain 
increased, a greater proportion of producers in- 
dicated that they spent more than $500 per year in 
each expenditure category. 

The item most greatly influenced by the size of the 
delivery point is the expenditure on farm machinery. 
For the smallest size of delivery point (less than 200 
persons) only 16 per cent of the producers indicated 
that they spent more than $500 per year. This 
varies from 11 per cent for the smallest farms to 
23 per cent for the largest. Since 55 per cent of 
the delivery points in the survey were of a size less 
than 200 persons, it appears that many grain 
producers delivering to elevators in this size group 
must go elsewhere for purchases of farm machinery 
as well as for groceries, household and farm supplies. 

In the Prairies Provinces the number of grain 
delivery points is declining. Those delivery points 
which are being closed invariably are in the smallest 
‘size group (less than 200 persons). There are many 


reasons why points are being closed. One is that 
grain delivery points with only one grain elevator 
and limited or no other service activities are losing 
their proportion of permit holders to larger centres. 
As the volume of grain handled through an elevator 
declines or remains at an already uneconomic level 
and major repairs are necessary to maintain that site, 
it is closed. Many of the small delivery points have 
grain elevators which are fully or almost fully 
depreciated. Therefore, they remain in operation 
until recapitalization, in the form of heavy repairs, 
makes the site uneconomic. This trend of con- 
solidation of grain delivery points will undoubtedly 
continue. 

Branch line rationalization, if carried out to any 
degree, would probably affect most those producers 
who deliver to points in the smallest size group. 
This would mean a change in their grain delivery 
pattern but probably little or no change in their 
pattern of purchases of groceries, farm supplies and 
farm machinery which many already purchase at 
centres other than their grain delivery point. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF HOLDERS OF SMALL DAIRY QUOTAS, 1967-68 


W. Y. Yang 


Canadian dairy policy is directed towards ration- farmers became quota holders in 1968-69. It pro- 
alizing the industry. In the 1967-68 dairy support bably should be emphasized that these are not all of 
year the Canadian Dairy Commission introduced a_ the quota holders registered with the Canadian Dairy 
global subsidy eligibility quota, which was directly Commission; they are only those shipping between 
related to the domestic consumption of milk market- 12,000 and 50,000 pounds of manufacturing milk or 
ed by manufacturing milk and cream shippers. Indi- between 420 pounds and 1,750 pounds of butterfat. 
vidual shippers were alloted quotas to the extent of The remainder of this paper will summarize the in- 
their deliveries in the 1966-67 support year, with the formation obtained from the questionnaire. 
exception of those producers who had deliveries of 
less than 50,000 pounds of milk or the equivalent in 
cream. The latter group was given an open quota of 
up to 50,000 pounds of milk or cream equivalent. More than 23 per cent of the holders of these small 

Those producers whose deliveries were below dairy quotas resided in the Province of Quebec 
12,000 pounds of milk or 420 pounds of butterfat in (Table 1). Almost 21 per cent resided in Saskatche- 
1967-68 received a phasing-out payment in 1968-69. wan and 19 per cent in Alberta. The three Prairie 
Those producers who shipped between 12,000 and Provinces together had almost 55 per cent of the 
50,000 pounds of milk, or between 420 pounds and _ farmers, the Maritime Provinces had about 8 per 
1,750 pounds of butterfat, in 1967-68 were required cent. 
to reapply for a subsidy in 1968-69. Application 
forms mailed to these producers contained a ques- 
tionnaire designed to assist the Canadian Dairy Com- 
mission to understand the income situation of those The 37,599 farmers shipped a total of 3.6 million 
farmers with small dairy herds, and to assess the im- pounds of butterfat during 1967-68 (Table 1). The 
pact of subsidy payments on the welfare of these Province of Quebec had the largest volume of pro- 
producers. duction, almost 27 per cent of the total. Just over 

Among the questions on the application form were 50 per cent of the total production was in the Prairie 
the following: (1) the percentage of total farm cash Provinces and slightly less than 8 per cent was in the 
receipts from the sales of cream and manufacturing Maritime Provinces. 
milk (including federal dairy subsidies) in 1967-68, 
(2) the acreage of cultivated land operated, (3) if 
there was a son more than 16 years of age working 
full-time on the farm, and (4) employment in off-farm The average quantity of butterfat shipped per 
work during the previous year. In all, some 50,000 farmer was 960 pounds (Table 1). Producers in the 
questionnaires were returned, and 37,599 of these Province of Quebec had the largest average ship- 


Distribution of Farmers 


Distribution of Production 


Average Size of Shipment 


TABLE 1— NUMBER OF FARMERS SHIPPING LESS THAN 1,751 POUNDS OF BUTTERFAT, 
AND AVERAGE QUANTITY SHIPPED, BY PROVINCE, 1967-68 


(SESE ES EIST SE PE LE ELIOT LE IO EE CIEE SIO IE DIS EO GT SP CEI ESSE IEEE CETTE SE TEI ET IE CELE IEE LITE EL EDAD LIS LE LLL EE ELE 


Shipment 

Farmers Butterfat Shipments per Farmer 

Per Hundred- Per Hundred- 

Number cent weights cent weights 

Prince Edward Island........... 1,328 3.0 13,413 oat 10.1 
Novatscotia..: see ae 617 1.6 5,503 1.5 8.9 
Now: Brunswick:-<:;... 6.9 ee 986 2.6 9,423 2.6 9.6 
QUIG DOG vii ar Sc ae ee eae 8,751 23.3 96,368 26.8 tO 
Ontario oi © Pe, Sees 5,098 13.6 51,769 14.4 10.2 
Mantobasca5h Ca 9.4 ac ole 5.662 ibe | 51,360 14.3 9.1 
DAS KALGHOWSN 6 eh Ssc nis hie hee Re 7,886 20.9 65,388 18.2 8.3 
alla clgs: ene Set. ae ae ae ene aE |e tol i 18.9 65,416 18.2 9.2 
British Coldnibiaes ..0.% ot. 180 0.5 1,548 0.4 8.6 
CN i eh ek 37 ,599 100.0 360,188 100.0 9.6 
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TABLE 2—DISTRIBUTION OF FARMS BY NUMBER OF ACRES OF CULTIVATED FARM LAND, 


BY PROVINCE, 1967-68 


a 


Number of Acres 


Less More 
than than 
10 10-129 130-399 400-759 759 Total 
a a ee ee ery AR ahs WS i ee RTS, TOR Be 
per cent 
ehincese award Sian d ern ee 1 87 ie 0 a 100 
NOvatscotians ste ote eee. ee 9 87 4 a 0 100 
howeBrnswicksc wets. oo es PPG. cule: 2 88 9 a a 100 
OUGDOC UN yaaa ee ok Ee 1 88 11 a a 100 
ROE AIO eee ni Me i hg ene Sak 1 79 20 a a 100 
Manton. oe 2 Ree PROV 1 23 56 18 Pa 100 
Dasknrenowaniseery as on, SUWoe 2s) hoe: a 7 47 36 10 100 
Mercy ily ee Oe a, ee a a 16 57 22 5 100 
SritisheCOlmbias see asec <n Bho eco 9 68 18 5 9 100 
CANADA sere tae: Sl Oe 1 46 35 15 3 100 


NN 


« Less than 0.5 per cent. 


ment at 1,100 pounds. British Columbia farmers had 
the smallest average shipment at 860 pounds. Farm- 
ers in Saskatchewan, Alberta, Manitoba and Nova 
Scotia also had shipments smaller than the national 
average. 


Size of Farm 


Forty-seven per cent of the 37,599 farmers had 
less than 130 acres of cultivated farm land (Table 2). 
In the four eastern provinces almost all of the farmers 
were in this category. Ninety-six per cent of the 
farmers in Nova Scotia had less than 130 cultivated 
acres, 90 per cent in New Brunswick, 89 per cent in 
Quebec, and 88 per cent in Prince Edward Island. In 
Ontario, the proportion was 80 per cent and in 
British Columbia 77 per cent. In the Prairie Prov- 
inces more than half of the farmers had between 
130 and 399 acres. In Saskatchewan 46 per cent had 
more than 400 acres, in Alberta 27 per cent, and in 
Manitoba 20 per cent. 


Number with Sons on the Farm 


Of the 37,599 farmers, 85 per cent reported they 
had no sons more than 16 years of age working full- 
time on the farm (Table 3). The province with the 
highest proportion of farmers reporting sons on the 
farm was Quebec at 20 per cent. The province of 
Nova Scotia and British Columbia had the smallest 
proportion of farmers reporting sons on the farm at 
about 9 per cent. The Prairie Provinces were more or 
less midway in the range at about 15 per cent. 


Proportion of Farm Cash Receipts From Dairying 


More than half the farmers reported that they re- 
ceived less than 25 per cent of their total farm cash 
receipts from manufacturing milk and cream (includ- 
ing federal subsidy) (Table 4). About 20 per cent re- 
ported that their butterfat sales accounted for be- 
tween a quarter and a half of their total farm cash 
receipts. Thus, more than 70 per cent of these farm- 


TABLE 3—NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF FARMERS WITH SONS WORKING FULL-TIME ON THE FARM, 


BY PROVINCE, 1967-68 
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Farmers with Sons 


Farmers without Sons 


Number Per cent Number Per cent 
PatinCOnEGWandalS| and sete aees een tee Pei lta 16.2 aii 83.8 
NovarScotiatee...s sr Fiat. oc. SA ee. 53 8.6 564 91.4 
New Brunswick...... 124 12.6 862 87.4 
CHISDOG Ge, Net inom ne so eRe Wes 20.3 6,978 79.7 
Ontariousctess tee ee ae 541 10.6 4,557 89.4 
IG ETT Gs) pamper ee 0-t sh delle ON 839 14.8 4,823 85.2 
saskaichewaninn.. -..e6nome cb. -.tee 1,224 15.6 6,642 84.4 
Albertaires.. DAE © 30 BOS Boece nh TEs 946 ise3 6,165 86.7 
British Columbia....... 16 8.9 164 91.1 
CANADA... SA3.8 0/888. 98.5... 5.8.8!. 5,731 15.2 31,868 84.8 
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TABLE 4—DISTRIBUTION OF FARMERS BY PROPORTION OF FARM CASH RECEIPTS FROM DAIRYING, 

BY PROVINCE, 1967-68 

NN 
Farmers With Sonsa Farmers Without Sonss 


Cash Dairy Receipts as a Percentage 
of Total Farm Cash Receipts 


Cash Dairy Receipts as a Percentage 
of Total Farm Cash Receipts 


Less than 25 to 50 More than Less than 25 to 50 More than 
25 per cent per cent 50 per cent Zolper cent per cent 50 per cent 
per cent 

rrinceredwardalstandee-se) ee ae ee 31 38 331 25 38 37 
NovaxScotiae ets ose oe ee 31 30 39 28 29 43 
NeW BhUnS Wickes sae ee eee 25 46 29 27 28 45 
Ouebecss eters te Fhe HARB, gi 20 24 56 iz, 22 61 
Ontanlons tet thik kc: 8 eee 54 23 23 43 28 29 
Manitobas: er. ee ee ee 70 16 14 64 21 15 
Saskatchewan. 82 12 6 81 ie i 
ADGA. Bick et i ee TES 15 8 7: 7 11 
BritisheColumbiaas eee ene 50 13 B7/ 39 28 33 
GANADAS 24:5 .cn@ohheretoreebherten te 53 19 28 52 20 28 


» No separate tabulation was made for all producers. Since producers without sons represent about 85 per cent of all 
producers, averages for all producers should be very close to those for producers without sons. 


ers with small dairy quotas received less than half of 
their farm cash receipts from dairying. 

Dairy receipts were more of a supplementary 
source of income in the Prairie Provinces than in 
other provinces. Much the largest proportion of the 
farmers in the Prairie Provinces received less than 
25 per cent of their farm cash receipts from dairying. 
The farmers in Quebec were the most dependent on 
dairy sales as a source of income, 61 per cent 
received more than half of their income from this 
source. Cash dairy receipts were also quite important 
to farmers in the Maritime Provinces. In New 
Brunswick, 45 per cent received more than 50 per 
cent of their farm receipts from this source, 43 
per cent in Nova Scotia, and 37 per cent in Prince 
Edward Island. 


Off-Farm Employment 
Only 18 per cent of the 37,599 farmers reported 


off-farm work during 1967-68 (Table 5). British 
Columbia had the largest proportion of farmers 
reporting off-farm work at 28 per cent. Saskatchewan 
had the smallest proportion at 14 per cent. 

Farmers with sons working full-time on the farm 
more often reported off-farm work than those with- 
out sons, but for all of Canada the difference was 
only 1.5 per cent. Only in Nova Scotia and British 
Columbia was there a substantial difference in the 
proportion, 7 per cent and 10 per cent respectively. 

Only in Ontario and Prince Edward Island did 
farmers without sons more often report off-farm 
work than did farmers with sons. In Prince Edward 
Island the difference was less than 0.5 per cent, but 
in Ontario it was 4 per cent. 


Summary 


The provinces of Quebec, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta had relatively large numbers of farmers with 


TABLE 5—NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF FARMERS WITH OFF-FARM EMPLOYMENT IN 1967-68 
a 


All Farmers 


With Off-Farm Work 


Farmers With Sons Farmers Without Sons 


With Off-Farm Work With Off-Farm Work 


Total Total Total 
Number Number Per cent Number Number Per cent Number Number Per cent 
Prince Edward Island......+ 1,328 238 17.9) 215 38 ‘Weare > ihsalals? 200 18.0 
Novalocotiass..444.. 617 137 2222 53 15 28.3 564 122 21.6 
New Brunswick........... 986 217 2220) 124 30 24.2 862 187 Pers 
OU DOChy panera bss 5 kceee 8,751 1,993 22.8 leas 404 22.8 6,978 1,589 22.8 
ONtAT Or ae er nea 5,098 972 19.1 541 84 15.5 4,557 888 19.5 
Manito bamesasceee ae eee 5,662 1,023 18.1 839 153 18.2 4,823 870 18.0 
Saskatchewan............. 7,886 1,126 14.3 1,224 221 18.0 6,642 905 ISAS 
Alb6rtawes oe oes one Teviit We ttt 15.6 946 165 17.4 6,165 946 1533 
British Columbraes ses 180 51 28.3 16 6 37.5 164 45 27.4 
CANABDASRE. 2.25 oc fs te 3: 37,599 6,868 18.3 5,731 1,116 19.5 31,868 5,752 18.0 
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small dairy quotas in 1967-68. More than 63 per cent 
resided in these three provinces. The total quantity 
of butterfat shipped followed a similar pattern of 
distribution by province. The average quantity of 
butterfat shipped per producer, was largest in 
Quebec. 

Fifty-two per cent of the farmers received 75 per 
cent or more of their farm cash receipts from 
sources other than manufacturing milk and cream 
(including federal subsidies). More than 70 per cent 
depended on sources other than dairy for more than 
half of their farm cash receipts. 

Farmers in the Prairie Provinces were less de- 
pendent on dairy as a source of income than were 
those in other provinces. The Quebec farmers were 
the most dependent on dairy as a source of farm 
cash receipts. 


Outside of the Prairie Provinces, the largest 
proportion of the farmers had less than 130 acres of 
cultivated farm land. 

Only a small proportion, 15 per cent, of the 
farmers had sons more than 16 years of age working 
full-time on the farm. 

A small volume of sales of manufacturing milk and 
cream does not necessarily mean that the farmer has 
a small farm income. Many farmers receive large 
proportions of their income from other than dairy 
enterprises and from off-farm employment. 
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COSTS OF OPERATING AIRCRAFT FOR AGRICULTURAL 
AND FORESTRY USE, 1967 


L. E. Philpotts and T. O. Riecken 


During the past 10 years there has been a steady 
increase in the use of aircraft for agricultural 
purposes, in terms of acres covered and hours 
flown (/). Because of the increasing interest in aircraft 
as a tool in agricultural operations, there is a need 
for information on their costs of operation. 

This report deals with costs pertaining to aerial 
application in the agriculture and forest industries 
in Canada in 1967. The data included are for 
spraying activities for control of weeds, brush, 
insects and plant diseases, as well as seeding, fertil- 
izing and defoliating. During interviews with 29 
private and 31 commercial operators, information 
was obtained on the amount and kind of aerial 
application work done with 97 aircraft and the costs 
of operation were obtained for 72 aircraft. Private 
operators were those farmers who owned aircraft that 
they used for aerial application on their own land or 
lands of other farmers for hire. The spraying 
operations of these operators were restricted to a 25 
mile radius of their home base by Air Transport 
Committee regulations. Commercial operators were 
non-farmers and farmers who do aerial application 
work for hire and who had a Class 7 Specialty 
License from the Air Transport Committee. 

Of the 60 operators interviewed, 13 were com- 
mercial operators in Eastern Canada, and 18 were 
commercial operators and 29 were private operators 
in Western Canada. 


AIRCRAFT USE 


The 60 operators interviewed in this study did a 
total of 1.4 million acres of aerial application work 
in 1967. Of this amount, 738,848 acres were forest 
and 630,177 acres were agriculture (Table 1). The 
operators in Eastern Canada did more than four 
times as much forestry work as agricultural work, 
whereas in Western Canada, almost all the work 
was agricultural. 

Agricultural operations required a total of 7,445 
hours of flying time, and forestry 1,798 hours 
(Table 2). A total of 6,197 hours was actually spent 
in aerial application in agriculture, and 1,370 in 
forestry. The remainder of the flying time was for 
flying from the home base to the working base, from 
the working base to the application area, and return 
to home. The private operators, restricted to a 25 
mile radius of their home base by Air Transport 
Committee regulations, spent less time on ferrying 
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than the commercial operators who are not so 
restricted. 

In Eastern Canada, about 80 per cent of the 
agricultural acreage treated by aircraft application 
was for control of insects and pests, 10 per cent was 
for fertilizing, and 6 per cent for weed control. In 
Western Canada, about 90 per cent of the agricul- 
tural work done by commercial operators was for 
weed control, mainly for control of broad-leaf weeds. 
Private operators in this region were almost ex- 
clusively occupied in weed control work, only about 
1 per cent of the hours flown were for other purposes. 


COSTS OF OPERATION 


The costs of an aerial applicating enterprise are 
for aircraft operation; equipment, labor and vehicles 
for ground services; and hangar and landing fields. 
Both the quantity of and the cost of the supplies 
and services used are influenced by the type of the 
applicating activity, region of operation, quality of 
services, taxes and license requirements, as well as 
the efficiency of the machines. 


Fixed Costs 

Those costs that have to be met irrespective of the 
amount of use of the aircraft include aircraft, ground 
equipment, hangar, fields, licenses, insurance and 
business fees. The largest cost is that of the aircraft 
itself. 
Aircraft Costs — It is difficult to establish a deprecia- 
tion cost for aircraft. The types of aircraft used in 
most aerial spraying operations, depreciate rapidly 
during the first five to seven years of life and then 
maintain a relatively constant value. This is largely 
because Air Transport Commission regulations stipu- 
late the condition of an aircraft before it can receive 
a certificate of airworthiness. Sometimes, this results 
in serviceable aircraft being worth more than their 
age indicates. For example, an aircraft may actually 
appreciate in value because of having a new engine 
installed. In this study, depreciation was based on 
the present expected life of the machine. Both 
depreciation and interest costs were based on an 
investment that included application equipment and 
radios as well as the basic aircraft. Interest was 
estimated at 6.5 per cent of the present value of 
the aircraft. 

Licenses, registration and business fees are usually 
small costs. They arise from government regulations 


TABLE 1—AIRCRAFT USE; ESTIMATED NUMBER OF ACRES OF AERIAL APPLICATION 
BY REGION AND TYPE OF WORK, 60 OPERATORS, 1967 


SSS SSS 


Eastern Canada 


Western Canada 
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Other Work: 


Ugharr mosquito comtrol. .. haa. ... 26 Bee. ahe oe. 
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Commercial Commercial Private 

Operators Operators Operators Total 

38 30 29 97 
number of acres 

95225 PAN STE 173,306 434 , 258 
— 30,060 1,295 31,355 
143,130 4,190 110 147,430 
14,369 840 — 15,209 
1,165 160 600 1,925 
167,889 286 ,977 175,311 630,177 
31,086 1,000 — 32,086 
205,057 — — 205,057 
498 ,500 1,800 — 500, 300 
1,405 == — 1,405 
736,048 2,800 — 738 , 848 
37 , 280 — 200 37,480 
— 204 161 365 
37,280 204 361 37,845 
941,217 292,981 175,672 1,409,870 


TABLE 2—AIRCRAFT USE; NUMBER OF HOURS FLOWN BY REGION, 60 OPERATORS, 1967 
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regarding the operation of the aircraft and the 
applicating business, and the regulations are such 
that some operators are exempt from some license 
and registration fees. Aircraft registration costs $10 
and covers the full period of ownership of the 
aircraft. The Provinces of Alberta and Ontario levy 
a fee of $10 for licensing for application of pesticides. 
Business fees and licenses are required for commer- 
cial operators in some areas in some provinces. 


Commercial Commercial Private 
Operators Operators Operators Total 
38 30 29 97 

number of hours 

3,055 1,944 1,198 6,197 
444 521 283 1,248 
3,499 2,465 1,481 7,445 
1,347 23 1,370 
421 7 a 428 
1,768 30 -o= 1,798 
96 24 5 2s 
20 32 vf 59 
116 56 12 184 
5,383 Playset) 1,493 9,427 
142 85 52 97 


Aircraft insurance is a major item of expense for 
commercial operators, most carry some form of hull 
insurance. They are required by legislation to have 
at least $250,000 of “‘public liability-property dam- 
age” insurance. Generally, private operators did not 
carry this form of insurance, and when carried it was 
only for small amounts. 

Ground Support Equipment Costs— Ground support 
equipment most commonly reported included water 
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TABLE 3—COST PER AIRCRAFT AND PER HOUR OF AERIAL APPLICATING IN WESTERN AND 


EASTERN CANADA, 1967 


Western Canada 


Eastern Canada 


Group A Group B 
Per Per Hour Per Per Hour 
Aircraft Flown Aircraft Flown 
Fixed costs 
Air Cration ere me 499 9.42 1,745 PX PAL 
Ground support..... 87 1.64 123 1.92 
Hangar and field... . 214 4.04 251 3.92 
Sul totalSeeseeeee 800 15.10 Pole) Sorell 
Variable costs 
Aircraft operation 
Maintenance...... 493 9.30 595 9.30 
Gas and lubrication 138 2.60 251 3.92 
Pilot.salary2-).- 934 7.62 Th LAL 18.30 
Ground support 
Maintenance...... 71 1.34 49 ath 
labore. ees 492 9.28 494 Tate 
Vehicles= ss sere: 169 3.19 325 5.08 
Hangar and field. ... 57 1.08 42 .66 
Sub: totalSs ane 2,354 44.41 2,927 45.75 
Grandstotalsae aa 3,154 59.51 5,046 78.86 
Modal aircraft size 
(ipa See Oe EK 90 150 
Hours flown per aircraft 
AV Cade aaa eee 53 64 
Range.... ite 12-102 21-127 
Number of aircraft in 
GOUD ere eee 10 27 


Group C Group D Group E 
Per Per Hour Per Per Hour Per Per Hour 
Aircraft Flown Aircraft Flown Aircraft Flown 
dollars 
4,953 46.73 1,396 SOW 5,848 27.20 
285 2.69 18 .19 261 bt 
300 2S 212 DPX 556 59 
5e536 By P25) 1,626 17.47 6,665 31.00 
704 6.64 694 7.46 2 Ohl 11.96 
LTE 5.44 319 3.43 il sctsi7/ 6.45 
2,203 20.78 1,490 16.02 5,348 24.87 
88 .83 18 .19 215 1.00 
875 8.25 251 De TA) Soild 15.40 
1,126 10.62 186 2.00 917 4.26 
45 42 100 1.08 hg 1eas% 5.25 
5,618 52.98 3,058 32.88 14,877 69.19 
Til lOOmelO5e23 4,684 50.35 21,542 100.19 
235 150 235 
106 93 215 
30-181 17-200 117-287 
is 12 10 


tanks, fuel tanks, mixing tanks, pumps, trailers, and 
two-way radios. Fixed costs estimated for this 
equipment consisted of a depreciation allowance 
based on initial cost and an interest charge based on 
present value. A few operators carried insurance on 
ground equipment but the average outlay for this 
type of insurance was small. 

Some aircraft operators rented ground equipment 

or had the contractee provide it. Operators in 
Eastern Canada were more likely to rent or have 
equipment supplied than those in Western Canada. 
When equipment was rented, the rent was con- 
sidered a fixed cost. 
Hangarage and Landing Field Costs — Private oper- 
ators, usually, had their own landing strips. Run- 
ways, about 60 by 1,260 or 2,640 feet, were built next 
to the hangars. Where possible, pasture land or low 
productivity land was used. Commercial operators 
usually operated from municipal airfields. 

Some operators tied down their aircraft outside 
during the summer. Only one left his aircraft outside 
all year round. Hangar facilities varied greatly. 
Most private operators had small wooden or metal 
one-aircraft hangars. Others rented space at local 
airports. Commercial operators usually had more 
elaborate facilities, many of them rented facilities 
at municipal airports. 
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Fixed costs for hangars and landing fields include 
depreciation on hangars, interest on investment in 
land and buildings, taxes on land and buildings, and 
insurance. There was a substantial difference in the 
amount of taxes paid between Eastern and Western 
aircraft operators. For the most part, buildings as a 
part of a farm are not assessed for taxation in the 
Prairie Provinces. Accordingly for private operators 
in this region, a tax charge was allocated for only 
the area in landing fields. Because the average field 
was only about five acres in size the taxes were 
relatively small items of expense. Few operators had 
insurance on hangars and other buildings. Rent paid 
for hangars and landing fields was treated as a 
fixed cost. 


Variable Costs 


Variable costs calculated included major overhauls 
and other maintenance, aircraft decontamination, 
fuel, lubrication, and pilot’s salary. 

Maintenance Costs —The important maintenance 
costs are those incurred for major overhauls, annual 
certificate of airworthiness and general repairs. The 
term “‘major overhaul” generally implies major en- 
gine overhaul. This report allocates major overhaul 
costs to aircraft hull, radio and applicating equip- 


ment as well as the engine. Hull overhaul including 
refabricating is very costly as the labor requirements 
are high. Fabric lifetime varies according to amount 
of use and whether the aircraft is hangared or tied 
down in the open. Chemicals may also corrode the 
underside of the aircraft accelerating deterioration of 
fabric. 

It is mandatory that all aircraft engines undergo a 
major overhaul when a specified number of hours 
has been reached, regardless of supposed mechanical 
condition at the time. The maximum is 1,200 hours. 
A major or top overhaul may, of course, be necessary 
before the specified overhaul figure is reached. A 
major overhaul is expensive. A rule of thumb often 
used for estimating this cost is $10 for each horse- 
power. This cost includes both labor and parts. 

Fifty and 100 hour inspections and certificates of 
airworthiness are also required by legislation. Com- 
mercial aircraft undergo rigorous inspection, being 
inspected every 50 hours or seven days, whereas 
private aircraft need be inspected only every 100 
hours of flying time. Consequently 100-hour inspec- 
tions and 100-hour annual airworthiness inspections 
may be carried out simultaneously. 

The major overhauls and inspections occur in 
lumps throughout the life of the aircraft. This irregu- 
larity can distort the average picture of costs. Ac- 
cordingly a variable annual cost for major overhaul 
was assigned to each aircraft on the basis of the 
number of hours flown in the study year. Costs of 50 
and 100-hour inspections were similarly allocated. 
Other costs include general repairs such as wind- 
screens and tires. 

Decontamination costs are relatively small and 
vary with use. Decontamination is necessary to clean 
the hull of the aircraft, spray tanks and applicating 
equipment to prevent corrosion, and is also necessary 
when different chemicals are used. 

Gas and lubrication— Prices paid for fuel ranged from 
37 cents per gallon to 60 cents. The variation resulted 
from differences in taxation policy in the provinces 
and contractual arrangements between operators and 
fuel suppliers. Lubrication costs for engine oil were 
low. Generally Eastern operators had lower fuel 
costs than the Western operators. 

Pilot salary Although the cost per hour for an in- 
dividual aircraft if paid on an hourly or unit of work 
basis is a variable cost some hiring arrangements had 
elements of a fixed cost. Most pilots were paid on a 
rate per acre basis but there were other arrangements. 
In Western Canada pilots flying aircraft of 135 to 
150 horsepower and from 230 to 235 horsepower 
were paid a flat rate per acre treated, according to 
crop or brush treatment with the latter being higher. 
In contrast, pilots of private and commercial air- 


craft ranging from 85 to 95 horsepower were mostly 
paid on an hourly basis. A few agreements provided 
for a basic sum plus payment per acre treated. Pilots 
in Eastern Canada were mostly paid on an acre basis 
and the rate was much greater than the Western rate, 
reflecting the differences in rate of spraying in the 
two environments. Pilots spraying crops in Eastern 
Canada were paid at a higher rate than those doing 
mosquito control and forestry work. 

In addition to the wages. paid per hour or acre of 

work the operator must make allowances for cost of 
pension plans, unemployment insurance and work- 
men’s compensation. Generally on an hourly basis 
the cost of pilots was more for the larger planes than 
for the smaller ones. 
Ground Support Costs — Costs for maintenance and 
repair of ground support equipment were incurred by 
most operators but for the most part it was not a 
major cost. As there was some rental of ground 
equipment or arrangements for the contractor to 
supply it in Eastern Canada, these costs were shown 
in the form of a rental and as a fixed cost. 

Ground support labor included flagmen, truck 
drivers, mixers, managers of the aerial application 
enterprise, air service salesmen, and payment for 
mapping services. Cost of ground labor included 
wages paid directly to employees and liability insur- 
ance, pension, unemployment insurance and work- 
men’s compensation deduction where applicable. 

In smaller operations some employees worked at 
several tasks. The larger commercial operations are 
characterized by a greater specialization of labor. 
On the Prairies most of the private operators em- 
ployed two flagmen who often doubled as truck 
drivers and mixers, although a few private operators 
hired drivers and mixers as such. Flagmen were not 
generally used in Eastern Canada in agricultural 
spraying. Small fields and natural landmarks enable 
an experienced pilot to operate without flagmen. In 
the Prairies this is not so. A pilot flying long passes 
over flat object-free cropland would be at a loss with- 
out flagmen to guide him. 

Flagmen were for the most part hired on an acre- 
treated basis and the most commonly quoted basis 
was about 2 cents per acre per man with a range of 
1.5 to 5 cents per acre. Hourly rates for flagmen, 
drivers and mixers, were about $2. Eastern operators 
reported more ground labor costs for administration 
and management than Western operators. Although 
costs of flagmen and markers were less in Eastern 
Canada there was more outlay for mapping, selling 
and administration. 

Vehicle costs were assigned to the aerial applica- 
tion on a flat rate per mile of use in the applicating 
activity or in the case of rented vehicles the total 
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TABLE 4—HOURS FLOWN, ACRES TREATED PER HOUR AND COST PER ACRE FOR SELECTED GROUPS 


OF AIRCRAFT, 1967 
PRT RNS SSS TREES SED SEE EES TE SL HSL EI ELE SEE IE SLIDE OE EIT EE TLE ETT IE SSO EDIE AEP I I TC PES EPO IEE ED 
Average Acres Treated Total Cost 
Hours Acres Treated Per Hour er 
Type of Aircraft Flown per Aircraft Flown Acre Treated 
number dollars 
Western Canada: 
Groap "A! (SO pry. bree eee APE ee ee eee Bee 5,659 108 .56 
Group B.(150 bipde. vemerat hae lovines. oer ke 64 7,238 113 .70 
Group, C2235. 1, ene cameo sme Maer eel oe eats 106 12,950 122 .86 
Eastern Canada: 
Group. D.C 1501.0) eccomee. Soak a, eas eee i ee 93 4,581 49 1.01 
Groupe (235 Hips See ee ee ee eee, 215 20 , 537 96 1.05 
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rental fee was charged. In Western Canada, private 
operators for the most part used vehicles which were 
essentially farm trucks or personal automobiles. 
These operators, being restricted to a 25 mile radius 
of their home base, had relatively low vehicle costs. 
In Eastern Canada, operators had a tendency to 
make more use of rental vehicles. Vehicle costs were 
charged at rates ranging from 10 to 13 cents per 
mile, with 12 cents the most common rate. This cov- 
ered vehicle investment, depreciation and fuel, re- 
pairs and other costs. 

Hangarage and Field Costs — Hangar and field costs 
include maintenance on buildings and landing strips, 
utilities, services, and supplies to operate and main- 
tain the buildings and strips. Private strips were often 
grassed and reauired some grass mowing. 


Operating Costs Per Hour Flown 


Three groups of aircraft in Western Canada and 
two in Eastern Canada were selected for a detailed 
analysis of the costs of the applicating enterprise. 
Costs were obtained fora total of 72 aircraft (Table 3). 
Western Canada — The three groups of aircraft are 
designated as Groups A, B and C. Group A was 
comprised of 10 aircraft such as the Piper J3, PA 11 
and Aeronca 7AC. The modal size of these aircraft 
was about 90 horsepower. Seven of the aircraft were 
privately operated and three were commercial. The 
aircraft in this group were comparatively old, having 
been manufactured before 1957. Accordingly, in- 
vestment and depreciation costs were low. The aver- 
age current value was about $2,700 per aircraft. Eight 
of the 10 aircraft were acquired by the present owners 
between 1963 and 1966. The average total cost per 
hour flown was $60 of which $44 were variable costs. 
The standard deviation of the variable costs was $7. 

Group B was comprised of 27 aircraft such as the 
Piper PA 18 and PA 18A, Cessna 170 and 172 and 
the Champion 7GCB. The horsepower of these air- 
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craft was in the range of 135 to 150. Eleven of the air- 
craft were privately operated and 16 were commer- 
cial. Eighty per cent of the aircraft in this group were 
manufactured since 1955; 85 per cent were acquired 
by the present owners between 1963 and 1967. The 
average present value was $8,300 per aircraft. The 
average total cost per hour flown was $79. The aver- 
age total variable cost per hour was $46, with a 
standard deviation of $13. 

Group C was comprised of 13 aircraft such as the 

Piper A25, Callair A9A, Cessna Ag.-Wagon 230, 
and Cessna 180. The modal size was 230 to 235 
horsepower. Two of the aircraft were privately oper- 
ated and 11 were commercial. Eleven of the 13 air- 
craft were made during the years 1965 to 1967. The 
average present value was about $11,100 per ma- 
chine. Depreciation costs for this group of aircraft 
were relatively high because of their relative newness. 
The average total operating cost per hour was $105 
of which $53 were variable costs. 
Eastern Canada — All the aircraft in this region were 
commercially operated. The variable costs differ 
somewhat from those in Western Canada because of 
differences in the method of operation. For instance, 
although flagmen are not required in Eastern Can- 
ada, other types of service such as mapping and sell- 
ing were more prevalent. 

The two groups of aircraft studied in Eastern 
Canada were designated as Groups D and E. Group 
D was comprised of 12 aircraft such as the Piper PA 
18 and the PA 25/150. The modal size was 150 
horsepower. Although all were made in 1964 or 
earlier all were acquired by the present owners after 
1964. The average present value was $6,500 per air- 
craft. The average total cost per hour flown was just 
over $50 of which $33 were variable costs. 

Group E was comprised of 10 aircraft such as the 
Piper PA 25 and Callair A9A. The modal size was 
235 horsepower. All aircraft in this group were made 
after 1960, most after 1965. The average present 
value was $15,700 per aircraft. This resulted in a 


substantially higher fixed cost per aircraft than for 
the other groups. However, the average total fixed 
costs per hour flown for Group E are lower than for 
Group C (the group of aircraft of similar size in 
Western Canada) because the hours flown per air- 
craft are double. The average total cost per hour 
flown by Group E was $100 of which $69 were 
variable costs. 


Costs Per Acre 


Many factors affect the cost per acre of aerial 
application work. Differences in terrain, ferrying 
distance, field size, crops, and type of application 
affect the rate at which work can be done. In Western 
Canada more acres were treated per hour than in 
Eastern Canada, with a similar size of aircraft. Costs 
per acre were considerably higher in Eastern Canada 
than in Western Canada. 

Estimated costs per acre treated for each of the five 
groups of aircraft are shown in Table 4. Costs ranged 
between $0.50 and $1.05 an acre. The larger the air- 
craft, the higher the cost per acre treated. This was 
largely due to newer aircraft and higher depreciation 
rates, and some unused capacity. Because of the 
small number of aircraft in these groups the data 
should be considered only as an indication of the cost 
per acre. 


SUMMARY 


Costs of operating aircraft for applying chemicals 
to crops and forests in 1967, were obtained from 
60 operators. 

For analysis, the aircraft were grouped by modal 
horsepower rating. There were three groups in 
Western Canada, 90, 150 and 235 horsepower; and 
two groups in Eastern Canada, 150 and 235 horse- 
power. 

Costs of operation varied with the size of the 
aircraft, region of operation, age of aircraft, and 


whether the aircraft was privately or commercially 
operated. 

Depreciation and interest on investment were 
large items of expense, particularly for the larger 
aircraft, most of which were relatively new. Costs 
per hour flown ranged from $60 for the 90 horse- 
power group to $105 for the 235 horsepower group, 
both in Western Canada. Costs per aircraft were 
higher in Eastern Canada than in Western Canada, 
but because more hours per aircraft were flown in 
Eastern Canada, the costs per hour were less. On the 
basis of acres treated, costs increased as the size of 
the aircraft increased. Costs per acre were higher in 
Eastern Canada than in Western Canada. 

The demand for aircraft work varies from year to 
year, depending to some extent on weather conditions 
that affect ground operations. The amount of work 
performed by aircraft operators in Western Canada 
in 1967 was somewhat less than in an average year. 
The data in this report are group averages for 
aircraft operated under a variety of conditions and 
only for one year. The user of these data should 
keep this in mind. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION AND CANADIAN 
AGRICULTURE, 1919 TO 1969 


A. B. Andarawewa 


The International Labour Organization was created 
in 1919, to be responsible for organizing interna- 
tional co-operation in the study of labour problems 
and for the adoption of international standards for 
the protection of workers. Since then it has enlarged 
its activities to include international technical co- 
operation. The number of member-states increased 
from the 45 initial members in 1919 to 118 in 1968. 
Canada has participated in the I.L.O. since its 
inception. 

The I.L.O. has been concerned with human rights 
and human welfare throughout the world. It works 
closely with other United Nations agencies such as 
the United Nations Children’s Fund, United Nations 
Development Programme, Food and Agriculture 
Organization, World Health Organization, and the 
United Nations Educational Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. The I.L.O. was however unique in 
that it was the first international organization to 
regard social and economic rights as basic human 
rights and to adopt standards for the protection of 
these rights. 


THE WORKING OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Although the I.L.O. is an inter-governmental body, 
employers and workers take part in the work. Each 
member-state sends four delegates, two from govern- 
ment and one each representing the employers and 
workers of that country, to the Annual International 
Labour Conference. The main function of the 
Annual Conference is to adopt instruments which 
lay down standards in respect of social welfare, 
labour administration and human rights. These 
standards are in the form of conventions or recom- 
mendations and together they make up the Inter- 
national Labour Code. Conventions are intended, 
upon ratification by a member country, to create 
binding legal obligations. Recommendations are not 
open to ratification but are meant to provide 
guidance in the development of policy and legisla- 
tion. The importance of the value of the Code can 
be measured not so much by its content but by 
examining the extent to which member countries 
have, upon ratification, enacted their own standards 
and practices and vigorously implemented them. 
The real value can be seen only to the extent that 
living and working conditions of workers in member 
countries have improved during the years. 
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By June 1967, the Conference had adopted 128 
conventions and 131 recommendations. Of these 
conventions and recommendations, 20 related to 
various aspects of agriculture. Among these were 
holidays with pay; minimum age for employment; 
minimum wages; insurance plans for old age, sur- 
vivors, health, unemployment and sickness; rights of 
association; workmen’s compensation; maternity 
protection; and vocational training programs. Most 
of the instruments were adopted during the 1920’s 
and 1930’s. Those relating to agriculture constitute 
the second largest group of instruments, the first 
being those relating to fishing, seamen and other 
marine activities. Eleven of the agricultural instru- 
ments are conventions and require ratification by 
member governments. Discussions are going on now 
regarding the adoption of an instrument dealing 
with labour inspection in agriculture. 

In addition to the conventions, following a resolu- 
tion of the Conference in 1963, the I.L.O. appointed 
a committee of experts to examine, inter alia, a code 
of practices relating to safety and health in agri- 
cultural work. In dealing with risks and hazards to 
agricultural workers, various countries have issued 
a number of sets of regulations each covering a 
different subject (e.g. farm buildings, tractors, pesti- 
cides) rather than an all embracing set. While some 
of the occupational risks such as those caused by 
motor vehicles, toxic substances and explosives are 
not specific to agriculture, agricultural conditions 
may require measures different to those applicable 
to manufacturing or other industries. The Code, 
incorporating the essentials of safety and health, 
deals in detail with risks that are peculiar to agri- 
culture or those predominantly agricultural, and 
provides a useful guide for national policy in this 
area. It was adopted by the committee in 1964. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION AND CANADIAN 
AGRICULTURAL LABOUR 


Of the 128 conventions of the International Labour 
Organization, Canada had ratified 24 by January 
1969. Three implementing federal statutes were 
declared ultra vires by the Privy Council in 1937. 
Several pieces of labour legislation in Canada require 
higher standards than is required by I.L.O. instru- 
ments. Because of the wide differences in economic 


and social development between member countries, 
the instruments adopt only the levels required to 
satisfy minimum standards. Thus, the ratification of 
I.L.O. conventions in areas such as vocational 
education and training were not required in Canada 
as they had been extensively developed here. 

The constitutional division of powers between the 
federal and provincial governments has contributed 
to the more or less negligible ratification of I.L.O. 
conventions by Canada. In matters relating to labour 
legislation the provincial legislatures have major 
jurisdiction and the power of the federal government 
is limited to a narrow field which covers areas and 
undertakings of a national, international or inter- 
provincial dimension. Section 92 of the British 
North America Act gives the provinces the authority 
to legislate on matters of “‘property and civil rights 
in the province’. Hence, for the most part, minimum 
wages, minimum age for employment, hours of 
work, etc., which are related to civil rights, are 
exclusively under provincial authority. 

None of the I.L.O. conventions ratified by Canada 
relate to agriculture. The particular structure of the 
Canadian agricultural labour force, of the Canadian 
economy, and of the Canadian system of government 
are among the reasons for lack of ratification of the 
agricultural instruments. 

Historically, Canadian agriculture has been or- 
ganized on the basis of a large number of owner- 
operated family farms. Most of the labour require- 
ments are met by the owner-operator and his family 
with a small amount of labour being hired at critical 
cultivation and harvesting periods. Agriculture re- 
quires not only outdoor work in all types of weather 
but also physical effort even with increased mechani- 
zation on farms. Hence, males constitute the bulk 
of the agricultural labour force. 

The inability to delineate a more or less homo- 
geneous group has contributed to the problems 
associated with obtaining legislation related to farm 
labour. Farm workers are not organized into asso- 
ciations or unions. Because the number of persons 
employed by any one farm is small compared with 
the number employed in other industries the em- 
ployer-employee relationship is on a more personal 
basis. Because of their wide dispersion farm workers 
as a group are less visible than urban workers and 
their problems and conditions of work are therefore 
not so evident. 

Census reports provide data on aggregate numbers. 
In 1969, there were 126,983 hired farm workers in 
Canada, 110,181 of whom were males. Only 41,419 
of the total hired farm workers had year-round 
jobs. Census information on education groups farmers 
and farm workers together. Although data on farm 


wage rates are published by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, it is next to impossible to make meaning- 
ful comparisons between wages paid to hired farm 
workers and those paid to workers in other industries. 
In total, there is little information on the socio- 
economic status of farm workers that can be used in 
determining the need for and the designing of 
labour legislation. 


CANADIAN AGRICULTURAL LABOUR 
LEGISLATION 


As stated earlier, provincial legislatures have 
major jurisdiction in the area of labour legislation. 
However, although labour laws covering many 
aspects are in force in all provinces, generally, they 
do not include employment in agriculture. Many 
provinces have not enacted legislation in this area 
because hired farm labour is relatively unimportant 
among the occupational groups. In others, various 
factors and pressures have acted against such legisla- 
tion. In yet others, where the demand for hired labour 
in agriculture, especially skilled hired labour, is 
increasing, labour legislation is being extended to 
cover agricultural labour. 

In general, hired farm labour is not covered by 
legislation that affects workers in other industries. 
School attendance laws are in force in all provinces 
specifying a statutory school leaving age. In all 
provinces except British Columbia and Ontario, a 
child may be exempted from school for a temporary 
period if his services are required for farm or home 
duties or for employment. A minimum age for 
employment is set in the legislation of all provinces 
but no minimum age has been established for 
employment in agriculture. 

Until recently farm workers were excluded from 
practically all types of labour laws. Legislation en- 
acted in Ontario and Alberta in 1968, however, while 
not applicable to workers employed in general farm- 
ing, extended coverage to certain types of farm labour 
or related services. 

In Ontario, a variety of horticultural, veterinarian 
and agricultural services are covered by the minimum 
wage and vacation with pay provisions of the Em- 
ployment Standards Act. This Act also requires em- 
ployers to give their employees a statement of their 
wages on each pay-day, and permits the Department 
of Labour to collect unpaid wages for an employee up 
toa maximum of $1,000. These provisions are applic- 
able to persons employed in farming. The provisions 
of the Employment Standards Act requiring equal 
pay for equal work, i.e., for the same work per- 
formed in the same establishment, are specifically 
made applicable to farm employment. 
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In Alberta, farm workers as a class are, as before, 
excluded from the Alberta Labour Act (the provin- 
cial labour code) but agricultural employees who are 
employed in an undertaking which, in the opinion of 
the Board of Industrial Relations, is a commercial 
undertaking are now covered for purposes of mini- 
mum wages, hours of work, vacations with pay, equal 
pay for equal work, labour relations and other 
matters covered by the Act. 


All provinces except Newfoundland have equal 
pay legislation. (Reference was made to Ontario and 
Alberta above). Farm workers are not excluded, and 
the laws would therefore apply where a male em- 
ployee and a female employee perform the same or 
substantially the same work. Similarly, fair employ- 
ment practices laws, which are in effect in all prov- 
inces except Newfoundland, cover farm labour, sub- 
ject to the exception that in Manitoba and Quebec all 
employers with fewer than five employees are ex- 
cluded. 


Farm workers in Ontario are included in the com- 
pulsory coverage of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. However, in all other provinces except Quebec 


and Saskatchewan, compensation is available upon 
the application of the individual farm employer. 
Federal programs such as Social Security and Un- 
employment Insurance are available to farm workers 
and they are also eligible to join hospital and medical 
insurance programs. The implementing agencies of 
these programs will require information on earnings, 
educational levels and other socio-economic char- 
acteristics of farm workers, and thus lead not only to 
increasing the amount of information about them 
but also to the growth of labour inspection in agri- 
culture. Further, the growth in the size of individual 
farm operations and the tendency towards farmstead 
mechanization will increase the demand for skilled 
hired labour. All these influences should upgrade the 
status of farm workers in the occupational hierarchy. 
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EXPECTED PATTERNS AND PRACTICES IN AGRICULTURE IN 1980 
G. R. Purnell, A.B. Andarawewa, R.A. Stutt 


The purpose of this paper is to provide a general view of the 
patterns and practices that are expected to be characteristic 
of Canadian agriculture in 1980. Future patterns and practices 
are assumed to be determined by their past trends. This, of 
course, implies that the factors which determine the patterns 
and practices have continuation of the past relationships in the 
future and hence predictable rates of growth. Changes in 
technology, in government programs and policies and in the 
international supply, demand and trade situation would lead 
to variations in these factors. It is difficult to quantify 
such changes for analytical purposes. During the past few 
years, changes in Canadian agriculture have occurred at an 
accelerated pace. Change is a basic ingredient of growth and 
as in the case of agriculture when growth rates are high, 
changes are spectacular. The longer the projected period, the 
greater will be the rate of change in the variables studied, thus 
affecting the accuracy of the projections. 


GENERAL ECONOMIC AND DEMOGRAPHIC 
CHANGES TO 1980 


Changes in Population and in the Economy 


The Canadian population in 1980 is estimated at 
26 million, an increase of 33 per cent over the average 
population during the period 1964-66 (Table 1), and 
28 per cent over that of 1967 (J). Eight out of 10 
persons will live in urban areas with 6 of them in 
large cities of 100,000 and over (2). In 1966, 72 per 
cent of the total population were located in urban 
areas. 

Significant increases are expected in the gross 
national product and disposable income, both total 
and per capita. Per capita income in 1957 dollars is 
estimated to increase to $3,466 from $2,273 in 
1964-66. Total food expenditure is estimated to 
increase 83 per cent from $6.2 billion in 1964-66 to 
$11.3 billion in 1980. As a proportion of disposable 
income, food expenditure will decrease from 20 
per cent to 18 per cent. The increase in total food 


CORRECTION 


Volume 4, Number 2, June 1969 
Page 31, left column, paragraph 5, line 2 should read “In 1966, 
there were 126,983 hired farm workers .. .” 


expenditure does not necessarily mean a proportion- 
ate increase in the quantities of food consumed. The 
farm value of food as a proportion of retail value 
declined from 59 per cent in 1949 to 45 per cent in 
1966 (3). Hence, a major part of this increase in 
food expenditures in 1980, will be accounted for by 
increased marketing costs, larger use of convenience 
foods involving more packaging, processing and 
freezing, and to a lesser extent by the shift to higher 
valued food such as meats, fruits and vegetables. 


Importance of Agriculture in the Economy 


The relative importance of agriculture in the econ- 
omy is expected to continue to decline in terms of its 
share of total population, G.N.P., employment and 
trade‘ (Table 2). 

Rural population has declined from 46.3 per cent 
of the total population in 1930 to 28 per cent in 
1966, and is expected to decline to 19 per cent by 
1980. Similarly, the proportion of the population 
living on farms is estimated to decline from about 
10 per cent in 1966 to 6 per cent in 1980. The con- 
tribution of agriculture to G.N.P. has increased from 
$628 million in 1930 to about $2,500 million in 1967, 
and is estimated to increase to about $4,800 million 
by 1980. However, as a per cent of total G.N.P., 
agriculture has declined from about 11 per cent in 
1930, to about 5 per cent in 1967, and will be about 
3 per cent in 1980. The agricultural labor force has 
declined and will continue to decline, both totally 
and in proportion of the total labor force. It is 
estimated to decline from 559,000 (7.6 per cent) in 
1967 to about 386,000 (4 per cent) by 1980. 

Agricultural exports and imports, although in 
proportion of total exports and imports have de- 
clined, have continued to increase in absolute values. 
Agricultural exports are estimated at $2 billion in 
1980. No estimates are available to enable computa- 
tion of proportionate shares. The changes and varia- 


TABLE 1—CANADA: POPULATION AND INCOME, SELECTED PERIODS AND PROJECTIONS FOR 1980 


1980 
1949-51 1959-61 1964-66 1980 1964-66 
thousand per cent 
June 1 
Bopulationaassseeee eee 13,722.6 17,863.6 19,649.6 26,050 132.6 
LabourForces. sence ae eae 5,147 6,391 7,165 10,698 149.3 
billion dollars 
1957 Constant dollars 
Gross National Product....... PAS 34.2 44.6 90.3 202.1 
Disposable income........... 15.4 23.8 39.0 62.9 203.8 
Expenditure on goods 
ANGISCNVICES wee Oe 14.3 22.4 28.4 57.8 203.5 
Expenditure on food.......... 37.5 5.5 6.2 Woe 182.5 
dollars 
Per capita: 
Gross National Product....... 1,682 1,916 Papa (G 3,466 152.5 
Disposable income........... 1,126 e333 1,569 2,415 153.9 
Expenditure on goods 
and'services¥i sear, &. 1,042 1,254 1,445 2,219 153.6 
Expenditure on food.......... 260 307 316 434 137.3 
per cent 
Food as a per cent of 
disposable income......... PB ol 23.0 20.0 18.0 


Source: Demand-Supply Projections for Canadian Agriculture—1980, Economics Branch, Canada Department of 
Agriculture, Ottawa, June 1968. 


TABLE 2— AGRICULTURE IN THE CANADIAN ECONOMY, SELECTED YEARS AND PROJECTIONS FOR 1980 


1930 1940 1950 1960 1967 1980> 
Rural population as a per cent of total 
DOPUlAtiond:tyaneePN eet, epee oe tee. toe 46.3 43.5 38.4 30 28 19 
Farm population as a per cent of total 
DOPUlATIOND tee ee tree Siret 27.4 20.8 Valis7/ 9.8 6 
Agriculture in Gross National Product 
dmillionidollars) ict ee. eR. Awe 628 693 1,716 1,745 2,479 4,792 
Agriculture as a per cent of Gross National 
TOC UGE at a hee Sone ine rent ce cece Cee 10.9 1053 9.5 4.8 4.6 3.0 
Agricultural labor force (thousands)....... 1,238 1,344 1,018 683 559 386 
Agricultural labor force as a per cent of 
tOtaila VOM ONCO ta. sate me teen eee 33.6 3252 20.7 TAs 720 4 
Agricultural exports (million dollars)¢..... 692 780 938 1,147 1,483 2,000 
Agricultural exports as a per cent of total 
exportsigive). io ites. $68. Bek eee 43.3 33.0 S25 26.8 133 —_ 
Agricultural imports (million dollars)¢..... 402 389 483 810 1,083 — 
Agricultural imports as a per cent of total 
MMDOUS 2 Ao are ie eee aa PP 20.0 16.8 izes 9.8 — 


« Projections for 1980 except for population are based on compound growth rates for 1962-67. Population living on farms 
is projected on 1961-66 rate of change. Rural population in 1980 is an estimate of the Economic Council of Canada (2). 


> Population figures are for the Census years 1931, 1941, 1951, 1961 and 1966. 
e Values in current dollars. 

4 Values at 1948 prices. 

e Values in 1957 dollars. 


Sources: (1) Canada Year Book, 1940, 1951, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
(2) Census of Canada, (Agriculture), 1951, 1961, 1966, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
(3) Unpublished data, Economics Branch, Canada Department of Agriculture. 
(4) Fourth Annual Review, Economic Council of Canada, September 1967. 


(5) Urquhart, M.C. and Buckley, K.A.H., Historical Statistics of Canada, The Macmillan Company of Canada, 
Ltd., Toronto, 1965. 
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tions in the economic and other characteristics which 
have been discussed above, will influence the patterns 
and practices in Canadian agriculture through their 
effects on the demand for agricultural products, both 
for domestic use and for exports. 


Disposal of Agricultural Products 


Domestic Food Consumption—Per capita food 
consumption has remained relatively stable during 
the last two decades. However, there have been 
significant shifts among the major food groups. 
Consumption of meat, poultry and fish has risen 
steadily from 129.8 pounds per capita in 1949-51 to 
149.3 pounds per capita in 1964-66, as a result of 
the modest increases in beef consumption and the 
spectacular increase in poultry consumption which 
offset the decreases in the consumption of pork, veal 
and fish. Consumption of eggs increased from 29.5 
pounds in 1949 to 37.5 pounds in 1957, and has 
declined to 31.7 pounds per capita in 1964-66. 

Consumption of dairy products declined from 
450.6 pounds per capita in 1949-51 to 384.6 pounds 
in 1964-66. Per capita consumption of butter, fluid 
milk and cream, and evaporated whole milk de- 
clined, while cheese, ice cream, and skim milk con- 
sumption increased. This decline in the consumption 
of dairy products may be, partly, explained by con- 
sumer preference for products of vegetable origin, 
price differentials and the availability of an array of 
substitutes for milk products. Fats and oils of animal 
origin also declined significantly for similar reasons. 

Per capita consumption of fruits and vegetables, 
and fats and oils of vegetable origin showed a marked 
upward trend between 1949-51 and 1964-66. There 
was a shift towards the consumption of processed 
vegetables and fruits. Citrus and semi-tropical 
varieties of fruits and off-season fruits and vegetables 
constitute a substantial proportion of the demand 
for fruits and vegetables. Imports of these commodi- 
ties increased from 18.4 per cent of total agricultural 
imports in 1959-61 to 27 per cent in 1964-66. Per 
capita consumption of cereals and potatoes have 
also declined—the latter due to a decline in consump- 
tion of wheat flour while the former was mainly due 
to a decline in consumption of fresh potatoes. How- 
ever, the recent upward trend in the consumption of 
processed potatoes (chips, frozen, etc.) is expected 
to level off the downward trend in per capita con- 
sumption of potatoes. In 1966, 55 per cent of total 
food consumption was constituted of products of 
crop origin and 45 per cent of products of animal 
origin. 

Projections of per capita food consumption in 
in 1980 are based on coefficients of income elasticity 
of demand and rates of population growth. They 


reflect the effect of rising incomes on certain types of 
food products. Increases in per capita consumption 
of meats, poultry, fruits, vegetables, and fats and 
oils are expected, but consumption of cereals, dairy 
products and eggs is expected to decrease. Within 
the group of dairy products, consumption of cheese 
and concentrated milk by-products such as con- 
densed skim milk and evaporated skim milk show 
marked increases. No change is projected for sugars 
and syrups. 

Total food consumption is estimated to increase 

33 per cent by 1980. This shows the effect of per 
capita consumption and population increase. Large 
increases in total consumption occur in commodities 
which indicate an upward trend in per capita con- 
sumption. For example, the per capita consumption 
of meat in 1980 is 112 per cent of that of 1964-66 
while total consumption of meat is increased by 49 
per cent. Among those food groups that show a 
decline in per capita consumption, the increase in 
population will be sufficient to increase the total 
amount consumed in 1980. The only exception is 
butter which is expected to decline both in terms of 
per capita and total consumption. 
Exports of Food Products—Exports are an im- 
portant factor in the production and marketing of 
several agricultural commodities. Wheat exports 
constitute about 60 per cent of total production. In 
the case of rye, flaxseed, maple products and wool, 
exports constitute from one-third to two-thirds of 
total domestic production. Exports are important in 
the production of barley, soybeans and products, 
tobacco, cattle, cheese, skim milk powder, and 
apples. Practically the total production of whole 
skim milk powder is shipped abroad. 

In 1967, agricultural exports constituted 13 per 
cent ($1,483 million) of total exports. Although there 
has been no marked change in the composition of the 
commodity basket, there have been noticeable 
changes in the proportions of commodities exported. 
The relative proportions of grains, oilseeds, forage 
crop seeds and tobacco have increased, live animal 
exports have remained constant and grain products, 
meats, dairy products, and fruits and nuts have 
declined (4, Table 9). There have been changes in 
Canada’s share of the world’s trade in agricultural 
products. Although Canadian wheat exports in- 
creased from 8,846 thousand metric tons in 1951-53 
to 12,061 thousand metric tons in 1963-65, her share 
of the world’s wheat trade dropped from 37.8 per 
cent to 25.1 per cent for the relevant period (5). 
Significant increases in the share of world trade have 
occurred in linseed, tobacco and milk powder. 

There has also been a shift in the direction of the 
flow of Canada’s trade. The bulk of trade has been 


TABLE 3—NUMBER OF FARMS BY ECONOMIC CLASS, CANADA, SELECTED CENSUS YEARS AND 
PROJECTIONS FOR 1980 
2 __ TT 


1951 1961 1966 1980¢ 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Annual Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent 
Sales of all of all of all of all of all of all of all 
per Farm Number Farms Sales Number Farms Sales Number Farms Sales Number Farms 
ns ile ee eee be i SS 
Commercial 
farmssa..2 235,090 38 78 259 ,037 54 90 276,835 64 95 252 , 248 80 
$10,000 and 
over..... 21,243 4 22 48 , 841 10 45 95,032 22 65 189,186 60 
$ 5,000 to 
$ 9,999..... 69,019 11 27 90,419 19 2h 96,856 22 21 47 ,296 15 
$ 2,500 to 
$ 4,999..... 144,828 23 29 118,777 25 18 84,947 20 9 15,765 5 
Small scale 
farms>..... 387 , 309 62 22 221 ,052 46 10 152,910 36 5 63,062 20 
All farmse..... 623,091 100 100 480 ,903 100 100 430 , 522 100 100 315,310 100 
Part-time 
farms4..... 65,135 10.4 — 37 ,645 lied 1.0 129,565 30 18 a — 


ae SS 


» Farms with annual sales of $2,500 and over. 
> Farms with annual sales of less than $2,500. 
e Includes institutional farms. 


4 In 1951 and 1961, part-time farmers were defined as those with sales of agricultural products between $250 and $1,199 
and (i) where the operator reported 100 or more days of off-farm work or (ii) where the operator reported farm income was 
less than his income from all other sources. In 1966, the definition was changed to those who received $750 or more from 
off-farm work during the previous year or to those who received less than $750 from off-farm work but worked 75 days 


or more’ off his farm. 


e Projections for 1980: number of all farms based on annual rate of change of 2.2 per cent during 1961-66. The number 
in each class based on the assumed arbitrary proportions of farming in each class to total. 


Source: Census of Canada, (Agriculture), 1951, 1961, 1966, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


with the developed countries. The European Econ- 
omic Community, United Kingdom, United States, 
Japan and the Communist group of countries in- 
cluding China purchased 83.5 per cent and 84.2 per 
cent of Canadian exports in 1959-61 and 1964-66 
respectively. However, exports to the E.E.C., U.S.A., 
U.K. and Japan declined from 75.6 per cent in 
1959-61 to 54.5 per cent in 1964-66, while those to 
the Communist group increased from 16.5 per cent 
to 29.7 per cent. The underdeveloped countries, at 
the present time, do not present major commercial 
outlets (4). 

Projected exports in 1980 are based on the assump- 
tion of 1.7 per cent annual increase in the total 
volume of agricultural exports and implicitly on the 
continuation of the post-war trends for the next 12 
years (). Agricultural exports are estimated to be 
about $2 billion in 1980, one-third greater than in 
1964-66. Wheat will continue to dominate the market 
with 25 per cent above the 1964-66 average but with 
a decline in its share of total exports. Oilseeds, fruits 
and vegetables, tobacco, and animals and meats are 
estimated to increase both in terms of proportions 
to total exports and in absolute values, while other 
grains and grain products, and dairy products are 
expected to decline. Animals and meats are in terms 
of the North American market—this expansion is 


mainly in feeder cattle and high quality dairy cattle. 
The trend in exports (except for wheat and a few 
minor products) is for a larger market. 


CHANGES IN AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


As noted earlier, projections in this paper are 
based on past trends and on the assumption that 
these trends and the relationships underlying these 
trends will continue to 1980. The figures given below 
are thought to be conservative. 


Number of Farms by Economic Class 


The number of farms in Canada decreased at the 
rate of about 10,600 a year between the Census 
years 1961 and 1966 (Table 3). Most of the decreases 
were in the lower economic classes as defined in the 
Census in terms of the value of products sold during 
the year. The total number of farms declined during 
1961-66 at an annual rate of 2.2 per cent, small 
scale farms declined at the rate of 7.1 per cent, 
farms with sales of $2,500 to $4,999 at 6.4 per cent 
a year, and farms with sales of $5,000 to $9,999, and 
those $10,000 and over increased at annual rates of 
1.3 per cent and 14.1 per cent respectively. Assuming 
the rate of decline between 1961-66 to continue, the 


TABLE 4—AVERAGE SIZE OF FARMS, CANADA, SELECTED CENSUS YEARS AND PROJECTIONS FOR 1980 


Acres per farm 


Per cent of all farms 


Wanderners0' acres: ae a. ae 
Windle relOOLACrOS mee Ge reds hk ll Mo TEN. be peed cu nape 
OvVele S00 ACES at .ndtewet she che oc AEE ite a Be 
OVeRG40 acress COR GUY, 2 ae, OT ta 


1941 1951 1961 1966 1980» 
237 279 359 404 560 
= 353 487 512 600 
ae 214 209 171 100 
15 14 11 12 =e 
37 34 27 26 oe 
37 22 34 42 a 

7 10 15 18 i 


«Based on annual rates of change 1961-66; all farms 2.4 per cent; commercial farms 1.0 per cent; small scale farms 


—3.9 per cent. 


Source: Census of Canada, (Agriculture), 1951, 1961, 1966, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


total number of farms is estimated to be about 
315,310 in 1980. 

Farms move from one economic class to another 
due to inflation and to increase in quantities of 
products sold. Commercial farms as a proportion 
of all farms increased significantly from 38 per cent 
in 1951 to 54 per cent in 1961 and to 64 per cent in 
1966 and are assumed to constitute 80 per cent of all 
farms by 1980. More remarkable has been the in- 
crease in the proportion of farms in the high sales 
brackets. 

In 1966, 95 per cent of the industry’s sales were 
made by commercial farms, with 65 per cent coming 
from farms with sales of $10,000 and over. The 
share of sales of farms with sales of $5,000 to $9,999 
decreased from 27 per cent in 1951 to 21 per cent in 
1966 and that of farms with sales of $2,500 to 
$4,999 decreased from 29 per cent in 1951 to 9 per 
cent in 1966. No estimates have been made on the 


distribution of sales by class of farms in 1980 but 
on the basis of present trends it will be possible to 
produce the food requirements with fewer farms, the 
majority of which will be concentrated in the highest 
sales brackets. 


Size of Farms 


The size of farms is not determined by acreage 
only but by the magnitude of other inputs used and 
by sales volume. In the previous section, the growth 
of farms with large volume of sales was discussed. 
In this section the growth in size of farms in terms of 
acreage and other inputs is examined. 

The average size of all farms increased from 279 
acres in 1951, to 359 acres in 1961, and to 404 acres 
in 1966 (Table 4). The average size of a commercial 
farm had increased to 512 acres by 1966, and that 
of a small scale farm had declined from 209 acres 


TABLE 5—RESOURCE USE IN CANADIAN AGRICULTURE, SELECTED YEARS AND PROJECTIONS FOR 1980 


Average 
Rate of 
Growth 
1941 1951 1961 1966 1961-66 1980 
numbers 
ACHES DOGanice nt Caen Aes ete 237 279 359 404 2.4 560 
Acresiper fart workers dante. Si eee 142 185 253 320 4.8 6.6 
Workers penmfarnm cies: denn: ton. cee’ 1.6 1.5 1.4 Nae —3.0 8 
dollars 
Capitalspersfalitnn, variety. tus etcioecenace 9,558 12,694 18,310 21,302 Sil 32,662 
Capital per rarmiwOrkelan lee 5,740 8,423 12,930 16,858 5.5 35,673 
Gapital/peracre siemens 40.4 45.4 51.0 D2 Ni, 576 58.1 
Machinery investment per farm.......... 1,180 2,627 4,069 4,256 9 4,825 
Machinery investment per worker........ 707 1,743 2,281 3,368 8.1 10,021 
Machinery investment per acre........... 4.9 9.4 9.0 10.5 9.0 16.1 
Operating expenses per farm............. 1,139 te7ss 2,544 3,412 Ont Pht edd 
Operating expenses per worker........... 682 1,153 1,797 2,700 8.5 8,460 
Operating expenses per acre............. 4.8 6.2 Zed 8.4 3.4 13.4 


« Projections based on average annual rates of change, 1961-66. All values in constant 1949 dollars. 
Sources: (1) Census of Canada, (Agriculture), 1951, 1961, 1966, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
(2) Unpublished data, Economics Branch, Canada Department of Agriculture. 


TABLE 6—COMMERCIAL FARMS: NUMBER AND VALUE OF PRODUCTS SOLD BY PRODUCT TYPE, 


CANADA, 1961, 1966 
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Small grains, excluding wheat farms.............. 
Field crops other than small grains............... 
Eruitsvandivegetableste.29: Gh) ayaen) Tees. 
FORCSUiy eet see fae cs ee ho ea ee rae 
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1961 1966 


Values Number 


per cent of total 


15.5 20.4 12.6 
22.3 25.6 (L258) 
5.9 2.3 5.7 
21.6 25.8 27.6 
9.9 10.8 11.3 
8.2 3.5 7.5 
4.9 Qaf, 3.6 
0.3 0.2 0.1 
20) ee 3.0 
8.9 7.5 5.7 
5.8 4.8 3.3 
1.4 Vol 1.0 
1.7 1.6 1.4 
100.0 100.0 100.0 


em SP SSS SE EPSP SAS EE I TT EE 
a In 1935-39 dollars—The relevant Wholesale Price Indexes of Canadian Farm Products were used as deflators. 
Source: Census of Canada, (Agriculture), 1961, 1966, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


in 1961 to 171 acres in 1966. Assuming the rates of 
change for these 3 categories of farms to continue, the 
average size of all farms, commercial farms and 
small scale farms in 1980, is estimated at 555 acres, 
600 acres and 100 acres respectively. The proportion 
of farms of relatively small size has declined. Farms, 
50 acres or less declined from 15 per cent of total 
farms in 1941 to 12 per cent in 1966. Those less than 
100 acres in size declined significantly from 37 per 
cent to 26 per cent during the same period. At the 
same time, farms with 640 acres or more increased 
2.5 times from 7 per cent to 18 per cent in 1966. 

Along with the increase in farm acreage there were 
increases in the size of other input categories. In 
Table 5, resource use per farm, per acre and per 
worker is presented. It indicates the simultaneous 
growth of all farm inputs with the exception of 
labor which has declined. Note should be made that 
the rates of change have been reduced in the later 
periods in most of the input categories. The annual 
rates of change are highest for resource use per 
worker indicating the sharp decline in the labor 
force. Projections have been made on the basis of 
1961-66 rates of growth. On a per farm basis, sharp 
increases are noted in total capital, and operating 
expenses. Capital per farm is estimated to increase 
53 per cent, from $21,302 in 1966 to $32,662 in 
1980 (in 1949 dollars). Similarly operating expenses 
are estimated to increase from $3,412 to $7,817 
during the same period. 

As a measure of the composition of output, the 
value of products sold by farms of various product 
types is used. The data on sales of products by type 
of farm are available only for commercial farms 
which in 1961 and 1966 sold 90 per cent and 95 per 


cent of all industry sales (Table 6). Wheat, small 
grains, field crops, and fruit and vegetable farms 
constituted about 45 per cent of all farms in 1961, 
which increased to 46.4 per cent in 1966. Cattle, 
hogs and sheep farms, dairy farms and poultry 
farms decreased from about 44 per cent in 1961 to 
41.2 per cent in 1966. 

No estimates are made for 1980 on value of types 
of products sold but total production projections 
have been made on the basis of 1949-66 trends (J). 
Wheat production is estimated to be 868 million 
bushels in 1980, which would exceed total domestic 
and foreign demand by about 87 million bushels 
assuming low feeding rates. Total coarse grains 
production is projected to increase to one billion 
bushels, again on the basis of increased yield and 
acreage. Increased yields are projected for corn, 
oats and barley—the largest increase in acreage (77 
per cent) will be in corn followed by barley. The 
acreage under oats is expected to continue to de- 
cline. Buckwheat production is expected to be 
lower than in 1964-66, while corn production is 
expected to increase by 120 per cent. However, 
domestic requirements of corn are projected to in- 
crease at a higher rate than production resulting in 
a deficit. Requirements of coarse grains are pro- 
jected on the basis of two different rates of feeding. 
Assuming only a slight increase in the amount of 
grains consumed per animal unit, then production 
of total coarse grains may be in excess of total 
domestic and foreign demand, but with a marked 
increase in feed requirement per animal unit, the 
deficit in coarse grains might be about 16 million 
bushels. Total grains, however, are projected to be 
in excess of total demand by 47 million to 140 


million bushels in 1980. The production of rapeseed 
and flaxseed depends on export potential and is 
projected to increase by 100 and 40 per cent re- 
spectively. 

In livestock production, veal and beef production 
show significant increases and is sufficient to cover 
domestic requirements. The exportable surplus of 
pork will be greatly reduced. Mutton and lamb 
production is projected to cover 10 per cent of 
domestic demand. Poultry and egg production is 
projected to be slightly more than domestic require- 
ments. Milk production in 1980, based on an in- 
creased yield to 8,500 pounds per cow and a lower 
number of cows than in 1964-66 is estimated at 19.9 
billion pounds, which is slightly less than total 
estimated demand. 

The increase in production of livestock products 
implies an increase in number of animals on farms 
and an increase in the derived demand for feed 
grains. In 1980, cattle requirements for meat will be 
52 per cent higher, hogs 40 per cent, and poultry 
about 69 per cent (J). Layers and milk cows are 
projected to decrease by 5 per cent and by about 17 
per cent respectively, due to the declining demand 
for eggs and milk, and higher productivity per 
animal. 

Assuming trends in post-war feeding rates to con- 
tinue (i.e., 0.85 tons per grain consuming animal unit 
in 1980) total feed grain requirements are projected 
to increase to 18.8 million tons (30 per cent) in 1980 
from 14.5 million tons in 1964-66. On an increased 
requirement (i.e., 0.95 tons per grain consuming 
animal unit), the increase is estimated at 45 per cent, 
requiring 21 million tons in 1980. 

In the composition of feed grains, corn, barley, 
mixed grains and oats increased, and wheat and 
buckwheat declined during the period from 1949-51 
to 1964-66. Corn increased from 3 per cent of total 
feed grains fed in 1949-51 to 12 per cent in 1964-66. 
Barley increased from 20 to 25 per cent. It is pro- 
jected that corn and barley will contribute about 50 
per cent of total feed grain fed in 1980. 

In 1980, feed grain requirements could range 
between 860 million and 960 million bushels—160 
million to 200 million bushels higher than in 1964-66. 
In 1964-66, grain used for feed for livestock was 48 
per cent of total production. If wheat is excluded, 
86 per cent of the total production of other coarse 
grains was utilized for feed. Production projections 
for 1980 indicate that, assuming lower feeding rates, 
total coarse grain production in 1980 will be sufficient 
to cover feed requirements. On a higher feeding rate, 
there would be a deficit of about 16 million bushels 
which could be met by the use of wheat for feed. 

The composition of agricultural production in 


1980 is not expected to change significantly from 
that of today. However the proportion of the various 
crop and livestock products in the total product will 
change. Further, the trend towards specialization 
will be reinforced both among farms and among the 
regions in Canada. Among crop products, slight 
increases in the proportion of wheat, feed grains and 
tobacco can be expected. Buckwheat production is 
expected to decline absolutely and proportionately. 
For Canada as a whole, livestock products are 
estimated to increase their share of total product. 
The proportion of cash receipts from the sale of 
livestock products will continue to increase both as 
a result of the increase in’share of total product and 
the increase in livestock prices relative to those of 
crop products. 

Within the livestock industry, the cattle population 
is expected to grow. Milk cow numbers for milking 
purposes will decline and beef numbers increase at 
the same or accelerated rates that exist currently. 
Dairy production will be centralized along with 
human population, with the centre probably located 
in Quebec. The Maritimes and Quebec will have 
increased feeding of cattle. In Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan, cattle numbers will increase but crop pro- 
duction will continue to be relatively profitable. The 
cattle industry will grow at a slower rate in Alberta 
and British Columbia but this area will experience 
the largest absolute growth (6). 


Composition of Inputs 


During the process of economic growth, the mix 
of inputs used in production changes significantly. 
Similarly, there have been marked shifts in the 
proportion of inputs used in agricultural production 
in Canada. Changes in the relative prices of these 
factors, developments in agricultural technology and 
developments in the non-farm sector which have 
increased the supply elasticity of non-farm factors, 
have made it economical to make substitutions 
among various inputs. The increase in the price of 
labor relative to the real price of capital has increased 
the substitution of capital for labor. Further, greater 
specialization of farm production has led to a larger 
proportion of inputs being purchased from off-farm 
sources. 

Land and buildings have remained more or less 
constant. They constituted 22 per cent of total inputs 
in 1941 and 23 per cent in 1966 (Table 7). Labor 
declined at an annual rate of 1.5 per cent during 
1947-67. It constituted 57 per cent in 1941 and 
decreased to 24 per cent in 1966. Machinery and 
equipment, seed and feed, fertilizer and other inputs 
have all increased in relative proportions. The 


largest rate of increase was in fertilizer and lime 
followed by other capital inputs, such as pesticides, 
electric power, feed and seed. Total capital inputs 
increased from 21 per cent in 1941 to 53 per cent in 
1966. 

Projections of the input mix have been made on 
the basis of the rate of change during 1947-67. In 
1980, labor should constitute only 15 per cent of 
total inputs. Land and buildings are estimated to 
increase to 24 per cent. It should be noted that 
much of the increase in the input category of land 
and buildings has been from the value of the build- 
ings and improvements to land and buildings, and 
there has been no increase in total acreage under 
farms in Canada. Machinery and equipment is 
estimated to be 25 per cent of total inputs, fertilizer 
5 per cent, feed and seed 18 per cent, and other 
inputs 13 per cent. Capital inputs in 1980 will consti- 
tute 61 per cent of total inputs compared with 53 
per cent in 1966. 

Total capital increased 25 per cent from 1949 to 
1967. The greatest increase was in livestock (51 per 
cent), followed by machinery (37 per cent). Real 
estate increased by only 14 per cent during the 
period (5). Although significant increases in capital 
investments are not expected to 1980, (Table 5), 
investment per farm will increase due to the decline 
in the number of farms and hence lead to larger size 
farms. Capital per farm in 1980, in 1949 dollars, was 
estimated at $33,000, which in current dollars 
would be in the range of $60,000 to $70,000. 


Productivity of Agriculture 


Although there have been, as indicated in the 
preceding section, significant shifts in the propor- 
tions of inputs, total inputs used have remained 
stable or declined slightly. At the same time, output 


has increased tremendously, and hence, total agri- 
cultural productivity has risen sharply. Indexes in- 
dicate that output and productivity have increased 
sharply. In 1965, the index of output was 161 
(1949 =100), the input index was 98 and the pro- 
ductivity index was 165 (7). These trends in produc- 
tivity are expected to increase in the future. 


Other Changes 


Another change in agriculture in recent decades | 
and one that will continue is part-time farming. 
Part-time farmers include multiple job-holders, those 
who seek jobs out of agriculture for economic 
reasons, and some who are semi-retired. The number 
of such farmers has increased from 10.4 per cent of 
all farmers in 1951 to 30 per cent in 1966 (Table 3). 
However, a part of the increase is due to the change 
in the census definitions of a farm and a part-time 
farm. More significant is the number of off-farm 
workers. In 1966, nearly 39 per cent of all farmers 
worked off their farms at sometime or other during 
the year, 18.4 per cent worked for more than 127 
days off their farms and 11 per cent worked for 
more than 229 days. An important factor in off-farm 
work is the pull of the non-farm economy. Although 
no data are available on the off-farm incomes of 
part-time operators, the 1958 Farm Family Expendi- 
tures Survey found that 75 per cent of the family 
income of non-commercial farms in Canada came 
from off-farm sources (8). 

The family farm will continue to be the dominant 
farm organization in 1980. But although the family 
will supply the labor resource, more services will be 
rented including land. Due to capital restrictions, 
farmers who need additional land have begun in- 
creasingly to rent the land. Part-owners-part- 
tenants increased from about 12 per cent in 1941 to 


TABLE 7—DISTRIBUTION OF INPUT USE BY CATEGORIES IN CANADIAN AGRICULTURE, SELECTED YEARS 


AND PROJECTIONS FOR 1980 (1949 DOLLARS) 


ee... 


1951 


1941 
Zan eanGnOUilG NGS ae hate ee ee, Sea 22 
PAD ON sees ete ae Ee ener oe 57 
Machinery and equipment............... 11 
Purchased feed and seed................ 6 
Fertilizer and limestone................. — 
OtherinputS®. 260) +1. MOE eR, Seca 4 

Totals. SecA ORD, bon oy ee 100 


« Projections for 1980 based on linear trends. 


7 
100 


Annual 
Rates of 
Changes 
1961 1966 1980+ 1947-67 
per cent of total inputs 
20 23 23 24 -39 
45 6} 24 15 —1.5 
18 20 22 29 -83 
9 13 17 18 eZ 
1 2 & 5 2.4 
9 10 13 1.6 
100 100 100 — 


» Other inputs include livestock expenses, pesticides, insurance, irrigation, custom work, electricity and other miscel- 


laneous items. 


Source: Unpublished data, Economics Branch, Canada Department of Agriculture. 
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about 23 per cent of all farmers in 1966, while full 
owners declined from about 76 per cent to about 
73 per cent. Much more significant, the proportion 
of land held by part-owners increased from 28 per 
cent to 44 per cent during the same period, while 
that of full owners declined from 57 per cent to 52 
per cent. The increase of part-ownerships which will 
in turn increase the proportion of rented land will 
continue in the future, along with greater use of cus- 
tom work, and hiring of such functions as spraying, 
dusting and fertilizing. 

Vertical integration which limits the scope of the 
managerial functions of farmers has not become 
widespread in all areas of production and marketing. 
An estimate was made, in 1966, on the extent of 
vertical integration in the poultry industry (9). 
Complete owner integration had not been established 
although contract integration covered about three- 
quarters of the growers in Canada, with about 90 
per cent for Ontario. No data were available on the 
extent of contract integration in feeder cattle. The 
extent of integration is not expected to increase by 
1980. There will be, however, an increase due to 
labor, capital and managerial requirements of both 
family and non-family partnerships, and non-family 
corporate farms. 

It has been predicted that by 1980 farmers will be 
using more complex machinery, purchasing a larger 
proportion of farm inputs from non-farm sources 
and in general be running a fairly complicated 
business organization. These developments will 
require that farmers have a knowledge of financial 
analysis, law, programming and budgeting in addi- 
tion to technical know-how. Efforts have to be 
directed towards increasing the managerial abilities 
of farmers. Extension, education and training of 
farmers will receive increased attention. Computer 
analysis of farm businesses will be available to 
farmers and should enhance their managerial abili- 
ties. 

There is little information available on the levels 
of education or other levels of competence of Cana- 
dian farmers. In general, the median years of 
schooling of all farmers and farm laborers increased 
| from 6.9 years in 1951 to only 7.2 years in 1961. The 
percentage increase was 4.3 per cent compared with 
12.3 per cent for all occupations during the period 
(10). Only 32 per cent of male farmers had more than 
elementary education. It could be, of course, argued 
that the minute percentage of college graduates in 
agriculture will gradually increase and form the bulk 
of progressive farmers. But, on the other hand, when 
brain power is replacing brawn power, agriculture 
in the future is entering an era of having computers, 
etc. with the bulk of the farmers having only elemen- 


tary education. Consideration must also be given to 
the existence of a knowledge application gap among 
farmers. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This paper examined the past trends in patterns 
and practices in Canadian agriculture and explored 
their status in 1980. The projections were for the 
most part based on the rates of change of the various 
farm characteristics during the post-war period; and 
hence, their relevance depends on the continuation of 
these growth rates. In brief, the analysis indicated 
fewer but larger farms, the continuation of the 
family farm as the predominant production unit, 
more of the production inputs will be purchased 
from off-farm sources, and more of the fixed inputs 
including land and machinery will be rented, rather 
than owned by the farmers, mainly due to capital 
restrictions. 

With regard to machinery, the trend towards larger 
machines is continued and emphasis is shifted to the 
mechanization of specialty crops. Much of the in- 
vestment in machinery will be in the form of replace- 
ment of old machines with those of higher perform- 
ance and quality. With greater contact with non- 
agricultural sectors, with greater use of capital, the 
managerial abilities of farmers will be greatly 
strained. The computerized farm accounting project 
which will be available in all provinces by 1970 will 
help to increase to flow of information to farmers. 

As agricultural growth is a continuous process, the 
characteristics of agriculture that will be widespread 
in two decades, are already with us in a minute form. 
The fundamental problem is that policymakers and 
researchers should be aware of these changes and 
so direct their thoughts and activities. There are 
many such problem areas. As an example, there has 
been a tremendous growth in the use of chemicals in 
agriculture. Developments in the chemical industries 
will increase the areas of substitutability of chemicals 
for labor as well as machinery. However, the hazards 
of the use of chemicals have been given scant atten- 
tion. 

Secondly, of fundamental importance to all re- 
searchers is the growing cost of research. Research 
has become expensive in terms of the number of 
qualified people available, and in terms of the amount 
of money that can be spent on them and on other 
requirements such as computer time. There are 
many projects within a particular discipline as. well 
as among disciplines that compete for a given amount 
of money as well as men. 

Recently, the lag in yield technology of Canadian 
agriculture as compared with that of the United States 


has been highlighted by the Economic Council of 
Canada (11). For example, in wheat, which accounts 
for about 40 per cent of Canadian cropland, yields 
were 15 per cent lower in Canada and the annual 
yield increase too was lower (0.13 bushels vs. 0.41 
bushels) (12). On further analysis, the Council found 
that yield technology contributed only one-third as 
much as mechanization to labor productivity whereas 
in the United States, it contributed more than 
mechanization. Hence, compared with the United 
States, Canada has advanced in the area of mechan- 
ization but not kept pace with yield technology. At 
the same time, the returns per dollar of investment 
in mechanization although strong have declined while 
the returns for inputs related to yield technology, 
especially fertilizer have increased, and remain strong. 
No reasons have been adduced for the gap in yield 
technology but there is no doubt it should be reduced. 

The Federal Task Force on Agriculture, in one of 
its position papers prepared for the Agricultural 
Congress in March 1969, pointed out the imbalance 
in the allocation of research funds in agriculture. In 
1966, only 8.1 per cent of the funds spent on agricul- 
tural research in Canada was allocated to economics 
and sociology. Within the social sciences, it pointed 
out the small amount spent on marketing research. 
This allocation of resources in research is of concern 
at a time when the most pressing and important 
problems facing agriculture are related to low in- 
comes and the reduction in Canadian export markets. 

A serious examination of the adequacy of alloca- 
tion of resources to research in crop technology in 
particular, and of the approaches of the current 
priorities given implicitly and explicitly to various 
areas of research in agriculture in general is essential. 
For this purpose in the future it would be necessary 
to evaluate in terms of costs and benefits each 
research area prior to allocation of funds. In the 
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Economics Branch, steps are now been taken to 
work out appropriate criteria and procedures for 
such evaluation. 
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A REVIEW OF THE WORLD GRAIN SITUATION 


In May 1969, representatives from 39 countries met in 
Rome for the 12th Session of the FAO Study Group on Grains 
and reviewed the current world grain stituation and outlook 
for production, trade and prices. The review was based largely 
on statements by country delegates, the Executive Secretary 
of the International Wheat Council, and a draft document 
prepared by the Secretariats of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization and the International Wheat Council. In the 
latter part of June, 1969, delegates met in London for the 
56th General Council Session of the International Wheat 
Council. The review of the world grain situation and outlook 
by the Executive Secretary of the IWC to the 56th Council 
Session was largely in accord with the earlier review made by 
the FAO Study Group on Grains. These reviews clearly 
portrayed the changes that have taken place in the interna- 
tional grain market during the past three years. 

The following review is based on the work of the FAO 


Secretariat (/) 
WHEAT 
Production in 1968/69 


World wheat production in 1968/69 is estimated 
at a record 306 million tons (2), 13 per cent more than 
in the previous year (Table 1). The greater part of 
the expansion was in exporting countries. The 
U.S.S.R. harvested the second largest wheat crop in 
its history, despite unfavorable weather. There were 
bumper crops in the United States, notwithstanding 
a reduction in the acreage, and in Australia where 
there was favorable weather and a record acreage. 


Canadian production also rose, but it remained well 
below the 1966/67 level. Argentina had a below- 
average crop due to unfavorable weather. The most 
striking feature of production in importing countries 
was the sharp rise of 17 per cent in Asian wheat 
output (excluding China Mainland). This reflected a 
combination of favorable weather and the success 
obtained by improved farming techniques and the 
use of high-yielding varieties in India and Pakistan. 
African production also rose substantially, but 
adverse weather caused a decline in the Near East. 
In western Europe, production was only slightly 
below the record 1967/68 crop. Eastern Europe 
maintained its production at 20 million tons, not- 
withstanding drought, indicating the influence of 
improved growing techniques. 


International Trade in 1968/69 


According to available data, world wheat exports 
will fall by about 14 per cent in 1968/69 to approxim- 
ately 45 million tons (excluding trade within the EEC, 
which is classified as internal marketings from 1 
July 1967, when the unified grains market of the 
Community became fully operative). This will be 
the third successive decrease in international trade 


TABLE 1—WORLD WHEAT PRODUCTION, PROVISIONAL ESTIMATES FOR 1968/69 AND COMPARATIVE 


DATA 1964/65 TO 1968/69 


a 


1968/69 
1964/65 1965/66 1966/67 1967/68 Provisional 
million tons 
Wi eSlGN LE ULODG the ee ae tae Oe he 46.9 48.6 44.5 51.9 5 lies, 
eh ee SEeee 29.3 30.5 26.5 Sires 32.2 
Eastern curope.- &. 3. ee ee 8 14.4 18.6 18.1 20.4 20.4 
Nd roca 5 Hr eeeatve ie ental Rae eae ba tlh Mell Sook Ree 74.4 59.7 100.5 77.3 96.22 
North and Central America....................... 53.4 55.1 59.9 59.9 62.6 
CANT ee ean ih core prin ede ne Os A 16.3 Wath 22.5 16.1 Uffeté 
nner: 34.9 35.8 Sh7/ 41.4 42.7 
[CDT Sh teat tmeling ids Arabttattyidht cretion tated. Del 1.6 1.6 Oe3 Pape 
SOUT CTIA ae ea ee eee ER ayo 359 8.6 8.4 9.4 8.4» 
PIAA Te Re ee ee ee hikes} 6.2 6.2 Hos 5.9 
Asia (excluding centrally planned countries)........ Silat 35.6 34.6 38.1 44 .5b 
Noameast on ie -leniineetis trem 1S W@sz/ 18.2 20.6 19.8» 
Pageast: secu set. odd a on tees on SI Be oe 16.0 18.9 16.4 Uae 24.7» 
Fra fico ke: fuck SE OE RO Ome an HAS te ela lires : pat 5.9 5.8 See 6.0 sok 
Northofi Sahara ene a ae. Peteen, seo 4.2 4.5 4.0 4.2 5.4» 
Republic of: South Africaviiest cveere.......... Aes 0.7 0.6 lo 2 
ORCA 6 BAR cl Ee I Vy! iene os 10.3 7.4 13.0 8.0 15.0 
Australia. Antec. Premiers. sesh ee: colored 10.0 hes Uae as 14.6 
World (excluding centrally planned countries)....... 162.1 161.0 165.6 1735S 189.5» 
World (excluding Asian centrally planned countries). 250.9 239.3 284.2 271.0 306.1» 


« Information provided by FAO. 
> Estimate. 
Source: International Wheat Council. 
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TABLE 2—WORLD WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS, PRINCIPAL EXPORTERS, CROP YEARS 1964/65 TO 


1968/69 
SRS a 5S TSS DATS SSR ST STS SSS SS SS 
Country 1964/65 1965/66 1966/67 1967/68 Soe kip 
million tons 
ATQONtinadseent ee tee ee ten ot 4.4 19 Sel 1.4 2.8 
Australiaucte thcch eter A tee ee 625 aes 7.0 7.0 6.0 
CEE Ys a ree ee he Se oe ae ting 14.8 14.8 8.9 8.0 
EE Ces Ae Se Pee Sey Soe 6.1 6.3 4.7 5.6 4.0 
WU: SoA sic i eeot cig et eet ee any ol terri be aed 19.6 23.4 20.2 20.4 14.6 
WES SR ee ee eee ye ie ee ea Red eZ eae 4.1 Ls a | 533 
ORGS? oe Sr ee eee eee eee eo 2.2 2.4 Sel 4.3-5.3 
WOR Eee Pee? | OR RERT SS AEE esl ve rar) < Serre 51.2 62.5 56.3 52 45.0-46.0 


Source: International Wheat Council. 


since the record of 62 million tons reached in 
1965/66 (Table 2). 

The decrease in 1968/69 mainly reflects the fall 
of 4 to 5 million tons in the import requirements of 
India and Pakistan, and smaller purchases by the 
U.S.S.R. (Table 3). The better crops in Africa are 
also expected to reduce imports into this region. 
Japan’s imports will probably be about the same, 
but trade to western Europe may increase moderately 
in view of the lower quality of the crop and stricter 
regulations for the use of durum in pasta production 
in Italy. South American imports may be higher in 
view of the droughts in Peru and Chile. Exports to 
Mainland China are expected to remain at about 4 
million tons. 

The peak level of trade of over 60 million tons 
recorded in the mid-sixties was mainly due to the 
large imports by the U.S.S.R., an exceptionally high 
level of import requirements in India and Pakistan, 
and increasing trade with China (Mainland). The 
continuing rise of grain production in the Soviet 
Union suggests that it may return to its traditional 
net export position and the success of the improved 
farming techniques and high-yielding wheat varieties 
in India and Pakistan point to a declining level of 


import requirements in Asia. Trade with China 
(Mainland) no longer shows signs of growth. 

This changed pattern of trade will result in lower 
shipments by most exporting countries, but the fall 
in imports of India and Pakistan will especially 
affect the trade of the U.S., particularly shipments 
under P.L. 480, while total Canadian commercial 
exports may be influenced by smaller shipments to the 
U.S.S.R. Argentina’s exports are limited by the size of 
its crop; however, export revenue will be improved 
by the lower freight rates which can be obtained as a 
result of the improvements in port facilities. Austra- 
lian exports have benefited from higher sales to 
Japan, reflecting the temporary embargo on pur- 
chases of U.S. wheat. New contracts were concluded 
with Mainland China by Australia, Canada and 
ihe bt 


Prices in 1968/69 


The expansion of supplies combined with lower 
demand has exerted a downward pressure on inter- 
national market prices for wheat. Export prices 
which at the beginning of the crop year were about 
the minimum levels of the International Grains 
Arrangement, moved below these as the season 


TABLE 3—WORLD EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR BY AREA OF DESTINATION, CROP YEARS 


1964/65 TO 1968/69 


Destination 1964/65 


= 


Western Europ6s.@.8 5.02 ae eee 
Eastern Europe and U:S:S-Ri 28.8. 2... 
North, Central and South America.......... 
Asia (excluding Mainland China)........... 
ChinazeMainiand) te ei eee ene 
Aivicatee 850: RE Roca on EB oe 


—_ 
COfONnagn— 
YO NWA H-AAWOD 


cS) 

= 
a 
- 
3 

nal 
al 
a 
— 


» Includes intra-trade except for 1968/69. 
Source: International Wheat Council. 


1965/66 1966/67 1967/68 ky 
wheat equivalent: million tons 

13.1 11.0 10.3 = 
14.0 7.9 6.0 a 
6.0 6.6 5.5 as 
17.8 18.6 19.4 a 
6.4 5.0 4.2 te 
4.9 7.0 5.5 oa 
0:3 0.2 0.1 = 
0.1 0.1 0.2 ey 

62.5 56.3 52.2 45 .0-46.0 


TABLE 4—WHEAT: ESTIMATED SUPPLIES, TRADE? AND UTILIZATION IN FIVE MAJOR EXPORTING COUNTRIES, 
1964/65 TO 1968/69, (CROP YEAR OF EACH COUNTRY) 
LE a TD I IDE EILEEN ST YEE IRE LERSIEG TCE PL LI BAA LTEE YET P EEA ELSIE SLEEP EO INLD I IEE PCIE EE ONS TORIES TN 


1968/69 
Country 1964/65 1965/66 1966/67 1967/68 Eaconast 
million tons 
United States (July/June) 
Opening StOCKkS..7 veer. enn ee. ne 24.5 Pye spe 14.6 11.6 14.6 
Production. geet wee) Pe ay. ae ak 34.9 35.8 3557 41.4 42.7 
NORE AI a hctnith irae ate a8 optics ahd dae. — — — — 
Domestic Users et etre ne 1725 19.9 iRSgle Wee 20.9 
Expos: E482 He WA aod bseiie dehy Be 19.7 23.6 20.2 20.7 14.6 
PAOSINOSUOCKS Sh eet a beer <a ead ach PPP 14.6 ge 14.6 21.8 
Canada (August/July) rae 
CODE STOCKS aid ote ce ohare nists (25S 13.9 11.4 (RIA 18.2 ) 
Production: ete. Vo tee Tt 16.3 WKB vias) 16.1 Set tad 
LIOR SY Boned ts 2 Ll heal. Mat ase pte hs — —- — — ws 
WOMOSHC USO aor how, nd ees voces 4.0 4.3 4.2 4.5 4.4 | 
EXOrtSten ee, eles SOE) Pee ad 10.9 15.9 14.0 9.1 Sec 
Choking StoGksen eae oo BEF oh Oo ta, 13.9 11.4 15.7 18.2 23.1 
Argentina (Dec./Nov.) 4 
Ooeningstockerrs. ey .ll) wicmee 8 a 2ae eS 0.2 0.2 1.0 
FeVOGUCLION me te cir ee a ak ens 11.3 6.1 6.2 MS 5.9 
EIN PORIS teams. keke. MRT Ree. SN —_ — Ont — a 
Domesticiusewa.A. eee ten. oes Sal, Be%, 4.1 4.3 — 
ERC g TES lien an Oa dona 6.4 555 De Pee 
Closing stockseiea tie). seat... 353 0.2 0.2 1.0 — 
Australia (Dec./Nov.) 
Openinarstockss el ee ee 0.6 0.7 0.5 2.2 1.4 
Producti onppe tec. © ihe Se eel i al oe 10.0 That W227, 7.6 14.6 
HL 0 8 igh tte Mggae senate SIR tie lin Met ge dene -- _ — — — 
Domesticiusets. wits vie. Yast a: 2.6 2.5 2.4 207 3.0 
Bxnous ia tire ctae sire sucrths tay dave 5 as 4.8 8.5 5.7 Do 
CIGSINOISLOCKS: er ete ee eee teas Ona 0.5 pate 1.4 7.5 
EEC (July/June) 
POINT StOCKS are ine ee ee ee 6.1 yal 6.8 5.4 7.6 
RLOCUCLON Meee era, ere 2s. eS 29.3 30.5 26.5 3153 O22: 
IIMPORLShMaeae. Or eee OD, Ts a. 350 4.2 4.3 3.6 3.9 
Domestic use44,. SARE. SENS. PRT AAT: QT, QTA7 27.6 27.9 a 
EXDOLtsheeeenee ts ee a ade Te Daf, 5.8 4.5 4.9 4.0 
HOBING SCOCKSN oe osu tbin Catia oto dans 5.6 6.8 5.4 720 a 
Total Five Countriese 
Opening stocks. rt eo 45.9 45.8 33.4 35.1 42.8 
PhOOUCHION-eme re iene tery) ot sna rea 101.9 97.1 10357 103.8 iVeSSAI 
LINDOTLSSer er eee Alain mbar cL Ula AL 3.6 4.3 4.5 Se7 Si58) 
Domesticlise: ccd oe ee ee 55.6 Seat 56.9 aV/All 61.5 
Exports et ere ate 49.9 215).57/ 49.5 42.7 40.0 
Glosing stocks 208 8R 2. 4.28. 3B Fe 45.8 33.4 35.1 42.8 58.3 
Total Seven Countries 
Opemng stocks! Sse% fl alte, 47.7 47.4 35.7 37.6 45.5 
Production. eae eee 106.9 102.6 109.1 110.5 119.5 
LMDGIIS22 oo se ee ee me oe Sel 4.4 4.5 Sil aie 
Domestic use’. = Rak. 55. eek o- 60.6 62.8 61.9 62.3 67.1 
BXDOrtS eye aw ree te dee Bae 50.3 55.9 49.8 44.1 40.6 
GIOSINGEStOCKSH ee een nee ee 47.4 S174 37.6 45.5 61.2 


« Includes wheat equivalent of wheat flour and in the case of the United States of certain wheat products. 

> Excluding intra-Community trade. 

e These may not add up exactly to the sum of the individual figures, as the totals have been calculated from unrounded 
figures. 

4 Including Spain: June/May; Sweden: September/August. 

Source: International Wheat Council. 


advanced. Discussions have taken place in an effort Outlook for 1969/70 

to solve the present difficulties, and the members of Total opening stocks of 7 major exporters (exclud- 
the IGA have reiterated their confidence inthe IGA ing U.S.S.R.) in 1969/70 are expected to be about 
as an instrument for stabilizing the international 6] million tons, substantially above those for 1968/69 
wheat market. (Table 4). This is only slightly below the peak level 
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of 1960/61 (63.6 million tons) and is close to the 
high average levels of the second half of the 1950’s. 
With the exception of Argentina, all the principal 
exporting countries will have larger stocks than a 
year earlier. 

While it is too early to form a clear picture of 
wheat production in 1969/70, some indications are 
apparent. In the United States the 13 per cent reduc- 
tion in the national wheat acreage allotment is 
expected to result in a similar reduction in the 
harvested acreage. Present indications are that the 
crop will be 11 per cent less than in 1968/69. In 
Canada, according to farmers’ planting intentions, 
the wheat acreage may be 12 per cent below last year. 
In Australia proposals to restrict deliveries to the 
Wheat Board to 357 million bushels (9.7 million 
tons) had been accepted by the Commonwealth and 
State Governments, but this is not expected to result 
in reduced acreage this year. 

In western Europe protracted wintry weather 
hampered sowing. A smaller wheat acreage is expect- 
ed in the U.K. In the Community, wheat production 
in France and Italy is expected to rise owing to higher 
yields, and in Germany the area is larger. In eastern 
Europe, Poland’s wheat production shows a steadily 
rising trend, but Romania’s output will be limited by 
a further fall in wheat acreage in 1969. In the 
U.S.S.R. weather conditions in the winter wheat 


area were apparently more severe than usual, but 
with favorable growing conditions, some of the 
prospective losses might be recovered during the 
remainder of the season. The Indian wheat crop is 
expected to show a further advance on last year’s 
record production, and Turkey’s production is also 
likely to rise. Adverse weather conditions have 
affected output in Tunisia and Algeria, but in Kenya 
the likely effect on wheat production of bad weather 
and lower producer prices may be offset by the spread 
of higher-yielding varieties. 

There are no indications to suggest that world 
trade in wheat in 1969/70 will differ greatly from the 
1968/69 level, but much will depend on growing 
conditions in the main importing countries in the 
next few months. In this connection, it is noted that 
the world supply situation for rice, which is a prefer- 
red cereal in most of Asia, has eased considerably 
and that rice surpluses now exist in some 
countries. 


COARSE GRAINS 
Production in 1968 


World production of coarse grains reached 490 
million tons in 1968, only slightly less than the 1967 
record (Table 5). In the developing countries, produc- 
tion was moderately larger in Asia and virtually 
unchanged in Africa, but it declined in Latin Ameri- 


TABLE 5—WORLD COARSE GRAINS? PRODUCTION, PROVISIONAL ESTIMATES FOR 1968 AND 


COMPARATIVE DATA, 1964 TO 1968 


SSS TE SS DS I TD) 


1968 
1964 1965 1966 1967 Pyovisional 
million tons 
WesternvEurope:« .c2teh. wax otdeGsy: . 66.8 66.1 70.5 77.8 78.9 
Fl ae eee: ae ees ae 30.6 30.1 S19 37.0 37 
Bastein ee UlODe sir fc tea aot eee een 34.6 3555 Some 37.9 38.7 
UPSto Arn soe ee, ee A ee 65.3 53.2 61.9 59.8 64.4 
North and Central America................ 146.0 170.2 W267 S72 183.0 
Canada -)..2:5 55th wero oe Chee pees 11.9 14.4 15.9 1Bs/ 16.5 
United States: Fhe cnt avaen. cee, 122.5 143.7 143.6 160.3 153.1 
Mexico. tee le eee, 9.2 9.7 Oe 10.7 10.7 
SOUL IAIIOT (aera pa Mee sited Mees es 22.5 23.5 26.3 29.1 27.0 
PEDO Att otter etre erat a eee 973 7.4 10.9 12.0 10.1 
Asia (excluding centrally planned countries). 46.5 42.4 46.0 50.4 50.9 
Near East. ee ee 9.8 10.2 10.1 10.8 10.5 
Ban Easter: Beishisian need, aver. ziatal : 36.7 S2R2 35.9 39.6 40.6 
PAE CHCA Me tai re cl RR Oa Rane a eng B27 39.7 40.6 48.0 43.4 
NOTLMOn Salaras. 4s < 6h seek eee. 9.5 9.6 8.6 ION 11.4 
Republic of South Africa............... 4.7 5 5.5 10.7 5.6 
L027: Lr Re eran Serene ie ay RCN Or pe EN 3.0 2.6 4.1 252 4.0 
PUSEEA WA a ewA i.e. cats eee ae ee 2.8 2.4 3.9 Pail Sat 
World (excluding centrally planned countries) 32355 344.5 360.2 394.8 387.2 
World (excluding Asian centrally planned 

COUREMOS iA ant Cans. ee al Cee 423.4 433.0 460.3 492.5 490.3 

SSS 


» Rye, barley, oats, corn, sorghum, millets and other grains. 


> Including U.A.R. and Sudan. 
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ca, reflecting mainly the smaller Argentine harvest. 
Aggregate coarse grain production in the developed 
countries was moderately lower due to the cutback 
in United States production, and the drought- 
reduced South African crop. The Canadian harvest 
was larger than in 1967, and production in western 
Europe slightly exceeded the high figure attained in 
the previous year. A better crop is also reported for 
the U.S.S.R., and over-all production in the centrally 
planned countries may have reached a new record. 

Among individual grains, world corn production 
declined in 1968 after several years of uninterrupted 
growth, because of the reduction in U.S. production 
induced by changes in the feed grain program, and 
smaller harvests due to dry conditions in South 
Africa and in Argentina. At the same time, there 
was an over-all rise in barley production of 
almost 10 per cent, with larger crops in the main 
non-European exporting countries as well as in 
western European importing countries. The other 
feature of coarse grain production was a rise in oats 
output due to larger crops in North America and 
Australia. Sorghum production was smaller in the 
United States and the Republic of South Africa, but 
Argentina’s production was larger; another good 
crop was harvested in India, so that there may have 
been little overall change in the world sorghum 
production. 


International Trade in 1968/69 
World exports of coarse grains in 1968/69 (July/ 


June season) may be close to 40 million tons, only 
slightly less than in the previous season and well 
above the 1963/65 average (Table 6). Shipments in 
the first nine months of the current season indicate 
that trade in corn may reach the record 1967/68 
level, but another sharp fall is expected in sorghum 
exports and more moderate declines in barley, oats 
and rye. Sorghum sales continued to be hampered 
by an unfavorable relationship between prices of 
sorghum and those of corn, and exports of barley 
were limited by the excellent domestic crops in most 
importing countries. Imports of coarse grains are 
expected to be lower in the Federal Republic of 
Germany and Spain, and may show little change in 
the Netherlands. However, the barley crop declined 
in the U.K. and this both reduced its exports of 
barley and increased its imports of coarse grains. 
In Poland, imports of coarse grains increased due to 
larger takings of feed barley and of corn. Japan 
purchased more coarse grains in line with the upward 
trend in its livestock production and smaller domestic 
feed grain harvests. 

Coarse grain shipments of the United States, the 
main exporter, will probably show a marked decline. 
During the first 9 months of the July/June season, 
U.S. shipments were approximately 20 per cent 
smaller than in the previous year, partly due to the 
prolonged dock strike in eastern ports, and partly 
reflecting increased competition by other exporters 
in the main markets. Exports of U.S. barley will be 
sharply reduced, sorghum shipments will be substan- 


TABLE 6—WORLD TRADE IN COARSE GRAINS*, CROP YEARS 1964/65 TO 1968/69 
SE a TS FI SS VI SE ESE SE TET EIGER LIS RT ERATE IE IIT EEE AIDE SED EEE EB AEE 


1964/65 1965/66 1966/67 1967/68 ee 
million tons 
Exports 
ACG ONtINa ep he ee ee a rane on oe 3.8 6.5 4.3 toys} 
MIO TO ar ie ee ee ae hee eee 0.8 0.5 0.9 0.3 0.8 
Brazil |r es... Se PREIS | ar: 0.0 0.6 0.6 1.4 1.4 
Canad ate ren ao ee ee oe oe lest 12 ide} 1.2 0.8 
ReARCO a tee od oe ee ee Pe, 2,8 3.8 4.1 4.2 
South Africa, Republic of.............. 0.7 0.3 0.7 3.4 2.6 
Wnited?Statesreu2 drome ot) sosetu % 17.6 25.25 21.0 I@s7/ 17.0 
ES SUR batt eer ee ee 0.6 0.2 0.2 0.1 — 
Eastern Europobae..0 2 so Cee ee oe 0.8 0.5 0.6 Dar — 
Oot gs w27 sr. HO tee r, Rertiaws 5.0 6.8 al 6.2 — 
WOCld te i ecnie neice a! cee eee 34.7 42.2 42.7 41.4 39-40 
Imports 
Weostern"Europe. 2 oes). oS. Se 22.7 29.1 27.7 26.7 _- 
BE Cx SUG A OF BELG £e CE. 14.0 17.9 16.9 16.8 aaa 
Wnitedy Kingdoms se eerie 3.9 4.3 4.1 4.1 — 
ASiact 2. ee BO TE ee 6.3 7.6 Whar 10.9 — 
Japan’ inpars weacecete ethers pce: ei By 7.8 8.0 
EastempEUuropehs a te et eee Wee ile hot 0.8 _ 
Others’ «ete, SSS. RES A, ay 2358) PRT PX 2.8 —_ 
Worlddhé0 602, BetOo eto a Te S320 41.2 42.7 41.2 39-40 
SS a a I IS I I IE IE IE EEL ET EE EOI TE POLITE DOLE LEELA LD DBE LOPE IOI DEE DELICE IE! IV IEE AY IAD PENG AEDEOOT pO DTA RABID 2 FTG IPE ODA 


« Rye, barley, oats, corn, sorghum, millets and other grains. 


» Excluding trade within the centrally planned countries. 
e Excluding China (Mainland). 
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TABLE 7— COARSE GRAINS?, ESTIMATED SUPPLIES, TRADE AND UTILIZATION IN FIVE EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES, 1964/65 TO 1968/69 (CROP YEAR OF EACH COUNTRY) 


Sap RSE RE REE ARE EAS EARP I IL LE PES LL SEE AEE ESTEE EEE CIT CLD EET EN DEE ELE SO TITS LEE ERIE I LI SLE LE LE SIS 


Countries 1964/65 1965/66 1966/67 1967/68 Paes 
million tons 

United States» (July/June) 
Openitig*stocks te. are en Ree 62.9 50.0 38.6 34.2 44.3 
Production: ah.) 2:tinc te ees Fee 122.4 143.7 143.6 160.3 Sci 
LIMDORIS ct seat an ce ae hm aa eet 0.5 as: OS OFZ 0.2 
Domestic*use. sn. set ee) Eee 116.1 128.8 128.2 129.2 140.8 
EXPOUtS: eee pete: dak reer Shes eae ee 19.7 26.6 20.1 PAL ECS Zi. 0 
GIOSINGESTOCKSi au tetue rete ccc ae eae 50.0 38.6 34.2 44.3 39.8 

Canada (Aug./July) 
Opening stocks? RV .£e. ee eee. 526 4.3 4.6 4.9 4.4 
POG UCtO Mig Mevet 40.78 hs cate eee tel 12.0 14.4 15.9 ses 16.4 
LIMIDOVUS eres oe eugene un eee del ee eee (als: 0.6 Oo 0.8 0.8 
Domestic*use tet are: We et ee 126 13.4 14.4 13.9 14.1 
Exports Ss: .aebregt eet. core Re ie Pe thas! 27 ts2 1.0 
Closing StoCkstaeec ees ae re err 4.3 4.6 4.9 4.4 6.5 

Argentinac (Dec./Nov.) 
Opening stocks 2G Le Reais 0.3 0.5 0.1 0.6 1.4 
Productioniag enn ose Mees be eee 9.4 TAR, 10.8 12.0 10.1 
UINDONISe cat ohare Set ean ree acer _ = = — — 
Domestic user. arr seen tk SO Dial 4.3 4.8 6.3 5.6 
ExnortSteds iy 6307 t cence eerie aan ay 4.1 3.6 DEO 4.9 4.3 
Closing:stocks4. van tea ee 0.5 0.1 0.6 1.4 1.6 

Australia (Dec./Nov.) 
Opening:stocks®. 2. 50 ee 0.3 0.4 0.6 0.9 0.8 
Productions A533 ote ender Pence ess 2.8 Des 3.9 2.0 Siok 
NIP DOMES Seeneet gota as kor Pecoraro net — — a — — 
Domestic use Mas FR a ISA 3? 2.0 1.6 PAY 4 1.6 — 
Exportsasisel. ata ate es. elgeprese Bact O57, O05 0.9 O25 — 
CLOSING ;SLOCKS 0 eres hae a A 0.4 0.6 0.9 0.8 (1.0) 

Frances (July/June) 
Opening ‘stockst i eee ee 187 0.9 122 Wt i) 
Productioniseys-sceyahentided- wold es Blau: 12st 14.2 1533 Vile Ds ITARTA 
PDS cats at at ware ren ence 0.9 0.7 0.6 0.5 (0.4) 
DOMESHCUSG. Scr rat eh a 10.8 11.4 122 135 — 
Exports: et: 3 1). ey. ote. pension 3.0 SZ Sts 4.0 — 
Closinaystocksise. 4. Fan. cee 0.9 tee jet 1156 

Total Five Countries 
Opening stocks: arene ere 70.8 56a 45.1 41.7 Li Pn 
Productioits:. .::.; «seek ee eee oe 158.7 182.1 189.5 205.6 201.0 
Imports aise. eae eee eee aoe 1.9 1.6 1.4 Und 1.4 
DomMestictuser eee ene 146.6 159.5 162.3 164.5 — 
BEX ORES sooo 5 os cee een he RR gs 28.7 Soae e270 31.8 — 
Glosing: stocks: = see ee eee 56.1 45.1 41.7 5255 — 


a Rye, barley, oats, corn (for U.S. corn for grain only), mixed grains, sorghum and millet. 


» Corn and sorghum: October/September. 
e Corn: April/March. 
4 Corn: October/September. 


tially lower, and corn exports are also likely to be 
somewhat smaller. Barley exports from Canada are 
expected to be smaller and South African corn 
exports will also be smaller as shipments had to be 
suspended in early March owing to the poor 1969 
crop prospects. Larger stocks enabled greater 
Argentine corn exports to be made in the 1968/69 
July/June season in spite of the smaller crop, and 
Thailand’s exports were also higher than in 1967/68 
because of the record harvest. French exports of 
barley and corn have been running ahead of the 
previous year; most of the rise was due to larger 
shipments to other EEC countries. Spain exported 
barley for the first time as a result of the emphasis 
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placed by the Government on barley production at 
the expense of wheat. The export surplus of Romania 
was of a similar magnitude to previous years. Of the 
developing countries in Africa, Kenya and Malawi 
exported corn from their good 1968 crops whereas 
the below-average crop of barley in Tunisia again 
did not allow any exports to be made. 


International Prices in 1968/69 


International prices of all coarse grains will almost 
certainly average lower during 1968/69. Export 
prices of U.S. corn fell to the exceptionally low level 
of $44 per ton early in the season, and world market 


prices of sorghums, barley and rye were also sharply 
reduced. However, U.S. prices of feed grains, and of 
corn in particular, strengthened during the season 
following the substantial reduction in the official 
estimates of the 1968 crop, increased domestic 
disappearance, the larger quantity going under price 
support and, in early 1969, the deterioration in the 
prospects for Southern Hemisphere corn crops. This 
brought a return to a more normal price relationship 
between corn and sorghum, which earlier in the 
season had been distorted by abnormal market 
conditions. 


Outlook for 1969/70 


Carryover stocks at the beginning of the 1969/70 
season may be about the same as a year earlier, in 
spite of the smaller exports (Table 7). Available 
supplies in the main exporting countries in 1968/69 
were slightly larger than in the previous years since 
the rise in opening stocks outweighed the decline in 
their aggregate production. However, more grain is 
expected to be used domestically, particularly in the 
United States. Thus corn stocks are likely to decline, 
whereas some increase is expected in the carryover 
of barley, oats and sorghum. 

Early indications point towards a further decline 
in the production of corn in 1969 and an increase in 
barley production. The 1969 Argentine corn harvest 
is estimated to be only a little larger than the small 
1968 crop, whereas a record crop of sorghums has 
been reported, allowing larger exports to be made 
than in the previous season. In Brazil, production of 
corn in 1969 may be 20 per cent smaller than in the 
previous year due to drought, and export availabili- 
ties will drop accordingly. The South African corn 
crop was seriously reduced by drought to a level 
even below last year’s poor harvest, and more than 
50 per cent below the 1967 crop. Of the larger expor- 
ters, only Thailand, which expects a record corn 
harvest, is likely to increase output, and Thai corn 
exports are also likely to be larger. 

In the United States, the harvested coarse grain 
area may be lower than in 1968 due to larger acreage 
diversion under the feed grain program, which aims 
at a crop slightly below 1969/70 requirements so as 
to allow a moderate reduction in carryover stocks. 
In Canada, farmers intended to divert part of their 
wheat area to coarse grains, and the area planted to 
oats, barley and corn is expected to increase. Bigger 
plantings of barley are likely in western Europe, 
reflecting the smaller winter wheat area due to 
unfavorable weather at sowing time (e.g. in France 
and the United Kingdom), a change in production 
patterns induced by government policies (Spain), 


or a general rise in the total grain area (Federal 
Republic of Germany). In the U.S.S.R. corn and 
other summer crops are expected to take the place 
of winter-killed wheat in the southern regions. In 
developing Africa, very good corn yields are expected 
in Malawi, whereas the crop in Zambia may not 
exceed the 1968 harvest due to late planting. Because 
of the dry weather conditions and the reduction in 
producer prices, corn production in Kenya may be 
less than originally estimated, but any reduction 
may be offset by higher yields being obtained from 
improved seed varieties. Corn production in the 
Philippines is expected to decrease due to a reduced 
area harvested and smaller yields caused by the long 
drought. 

It is too early to estimate the likely volume of 
trade in 1969/70. Japan, which accounted for a large 
part of the rise in trade over the last decade, is likely 
to continue to increase imports in line with the rising 
feed grain requirements of its livestock industry. 
Grain feeding will also continue to go up in western 
Europe, but unlike Japan the major part of these 
requirements is met by domestic production, and 
the out-turn of the 1969 harvest of grain and fodder 
crops in western Europe is still uncertain. 

The levelling-off of trade in coarse grains since 
1965/66 contrasts with the marked upward trend 
which had been characteristic of the post-war period. 
This departure from the past trend can partly be 
explained by exceptional circumstances, such as the 
two successive record crops of coarse grains in western 
Europe in 1967 and 1968. Other market limiting 
factors appear to be of a more permanent nature, such 
as the increasing use of wheat as livestock feed and 
the changes in grain production patterns in favor of 
feed grain in countries with emerging or growing 
wheat surpluses. In the EEC, a partial substitution 
of other ingredients for grains in compound feed 
mixtures has been a contributing cause. 

Over the next few years, the surplus situation in 
wheat is likely to affect increasingly the coarse grain 
situation. To the extent that more grain importing 
countries become self-sufficient in wheat or produce 
surpluses for export, the policy of encouraging coarse 
grain production at the expense of wheat, and of 
making home-produced wheat more competitive as 
a feed grain, is likely to spread. While relieving the 
pressure on the world wheat market, such policies 
may narrow the export outlets for coarse grains. 


ASSESSMENT OF PROBLEMS 


The FAO Grains Group had concluded at its 
Tenth Session, that international grain markets 
appeared to have approached a position of qualified 
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equilibrium between supply and demand, but had 
already recognized at its Eleventh Session that signif- 
icant changes were beginning to take place. Since 
then, the exportable supplies have risen, while the 
volume of international trade has declined from its 
record 1965/66 level, mainly because of the sharp 
fall in imports into the U.S.S.R. and the reduced 
dependence of developing countries on outside food 
grain supplies. As a result, carryover stocks of grains, 
and of wheat in particular, have risen sharply, and 
wheatstocks in 1969 are expected to be only marginally 
below their record levels reached in 1961. As noted 
above, surplus supplies exerted a strong pressure on 
international wheat prices in 1968/69, and put a 
considerable strain on the Wheat Trade Convention 
of the International Grains Arrangement in its first 
year of operation. The pressure of supplies led to an 
increased use of export subsidies, a development 
which gave ground for concern and should be kept 
under close review. 


The outlook for the 1969/70 season is one of ample 
wheat supplies almost irrespective of the outcome 
of the 1969 crops. There is no immediate prospect 
of any radical change in the situation in the near 
future, although the possibilities of a further re- 
trenchment in United States production, a decline 
in the Canadian wheat area and the effect on Aus- 
tralian production resulting from the new delivery 
quota scheme, would be important factors which 
might materially influence the situation several years 
hence. 


In the world coarse grain economy, supplies are 
also more ample than in previous years. The Group 
noted that a greater pressure of supplies on demand, 
with a resulting impact on prices, had made itself 
felt also in world coarse grain markets. 


The demand for grains as livestock feed is the 
most dynamic element in today’s grain economy, and 
promises to remain so in the future. At present, this 
development is still largely limited to high-income 
countries, but there is enormous potential scope also 
in the developing regions. It is probable that the 
volume of international trade in coarse grains will 
continue to grow, but markets are likely to become 
more competitive and the price outlook is uncertain. 
This reflects the growing use of wheat as livestock 
feed in the traditional coarse grain importing areas, 
and the somewhat slower growth in livestock pro- 
duction than in earlier years, which will tend to limit 
the growth in import requirements for coarse grains, 
as well as the expansion of production of coarse 
grains for export in both developed and developing 
regions. 
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SUMMARY 


World production of grains continued to rise in 
1968, reaching 795 million tons (excluding China 
(Mainland) and excluding rice). This was 4 per cent 
(30 million tons) more than in 1967 and compared 
with the 1963/65 average of 660 million tons. All of 
the increase was in wheat; two-thirds of it in the 
U.S.S.R.; output of coarse grains declined slightly. 
In developed countries aggregate grain production 
was about the same as in 1967, whereas in developing 
countries it rose for the second year in succession to 
a level of 15 per cent above that of 1966. As most of 
the main exporting and importing countries harvest- 
ed good to excellent crops, there were increased 
exportable supplies and lower import demand in 
1968/69. 

A significant decline in world trade in grains of the 
order of about 10 per cent is likely in 1968/69. The 
fall will probably be concentrated on shipments on 
special terms reflecting the better crops (including 
rice) in developing countries, and particularly in 
India and Pakistan. Commercial trade in grains is 
not expected to be much lower than in the previous 
season. 

Wheat prices declined below the minimum levels 
of the International Grains Arrangement. It appears 
that grain prices during the full year will average 
generally lower, although corn prices recovered 
towards the end of the season. 

Early prospects for 1969 point to another good 
world grain harvest. Excellent spring crops have been 
produced again on the Indian sub-continent. In 
North America, the areas under wheat will be smaller 
and this will probably also be the case in western 
Europe. These declines may partly be offset in some 
countries by higher wheat yields, and by larger sow- 
ings of coarse grains. In the U.S.S.R. and eastern 
Europe, grain production was affected by adverse 
weather conditions early in the season. If weather 
conditions are favorable, this loss could be offset. 

World exportable supplies of grains will remain 
ample in the 1969/70 season. The main exporting 
countries hold a sizeable surplus of wheat, and their 
carryover stocks of coarse grains have also risen. 
Barring major crop failures, therefore, no general 
rise in world grain prices seems to be in prospect. 
The re-emergence of wheat surpluses may affect 
increasingly the world coarse grains markets. 


NOTES 


(1) This article was prepared for publication in Canadian 
Farm Economics by G. G. Pearson. 

(2) All quantity measurements are in metric tons. The follow- 
ing bushel equivalents per metric ton are applicable: 
wheat — 36.7; oats—- 64.8; barley —45.9; rye—39.4; corn 
— 39.4, 


NOTES ON COARSE GRAIN PRODUCTION AND MARKETING IN CANADA 


G. G. Pearson and G. A. Hiscocks 


Coarse grain production in Canada is expanding 
to meet the increasing demand for livestock and 
livestock products. Although some feed grains are 
grown in every province more than two-thirds of the 
total production is grown in the Prairie Provinces 
with the bulk of the remainder grown in Ontario. 
More than 80 per cent of the feed grains produced 
are fed to livestock, about 7 per cent is utilized for 
human food and industrial purposes and about 8 
per cent is exported. 

Farmers in the Prairie Provinces may sell their 
coarse grains to feed mills and feed lots within the 
province or to the Canadian Wheat Board. The 
Canadian Wheat Board in turn sells oats and barley 
to the private grain trade either for cash or through 
the futures market of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 
About 150 million bushels of oats and barley are 
delivered to the Wheat Board out of an average 
annual production of about 650 million bushels. Just 
over 60 per cent of these deliveries are sold in the 
domestic market and the remainder is exported. The 
Wheat Board controls the flow of oats and barley to 
market through the quota system, the same system 
as is used for wheat, and initial payments are made 
on delivery of the grain to the elevator. Each grain 
is handled in a separate pool. After the closing of the 
pool a final payment is made to the producer in 
accordance with the quantity and grade of grain 
marketed in the crop year. In the event that the 
Wheat Board does not realize sufficient returns from 
its sales to cover the amounts paid as initial payments 
plus the expenses incurred by the Board, the federal 
government is obligated to make up the deficit. The 
initial payment is in effect a guarantee to the farmer 
against substantial price declines. Only in the case of 
oats in 1956-57 have the returns from a pool been 
insufficient for the Board to make a final payment 
additional to the initial payment. The non-quota sales 
which producers have been permitted to make to 
other producers and feed mills within the province 
since 1960-61 have no such price guarantee. These 
““non-quota” mills are free to negotiate prices with 
producers. The prices received for such sales are 
usually no higher than the Wheat Board initial price 
and on occasion are lower. 

Since 1941 the federal government has subsidized 
the transportation costs on grains and millfeeds 
shipped from the Prairie Provinces to Eastern 
Canada and British Columbia for livestock feeding. 
Since 1967 transportation subsidies have been paid 


on Ontario wheat shipped into Quebec and on On- 
tario wheat and corn into the Maritimes. In 1966, 
the Canadian Livestock Feed Board was set up to 
administer this program with objectives to ensure 
availability of feed grains and adequate storage 
space in Eastern Canada to meet the needs of live- 
stock feeders and reasonable stability and fair 
equalization of feed grain prices in Eastern Canada 
and in British Columbia. In Eastern Canada the 
subsidy rate increases the further east the grain 
moves, thus equalizing feed grain prices in Eastern 
Canada ata level slightly above that at the Lakehead. 
The annual cost of freight and storage assistance is 
about $18 million on about 80 million bushels of 
feed grains, including feed wheat and millfeeds. The 
subsidy has at least been partially responsible for a 
shift of feed-intensive livestock production to Eas- 
tern Canada. Under the Canadian Wheat Board Act, 
eastern livestock feeders are prevented access to the 
cheaper non-quota grains available to western feed- 
ers. In recent years, the increase in livestock in 
Ontario has been associated with the increase in 
local corn production. 

Other things being equal, the most efficient 
location for livestock production is where the feed 
grain is produced. (Much of the livestock production 
in the United States has moved to the grain produ- 
cing areas.) Feed costs are the largest single input of 
livestock production, accounting for 60 to 80 per 
cent of total inputs. It follows that the livestock 
producer is interested in low grain prices while the 
grain producer seeks high prices. United States corn 
is the price-setter for feed grains in world markets. 
Canada’s grains and livestock producers compete in 
the North American market against strong United 
States competition. If the Canadian livestock indus- 
try is unable to supply the domestic market at com- 
petitive prices, the United States livestock industry 
based on feed grains from the corn belt is likely to 
displace it. 

There are two main schools of thought as to the 
best way to develop an efficient and competitive grain 
production industry in Canada, with a livestock 
industry alongside. The first is to minimize or remove 
the controls in the system so as to encourage low cost 
grain producers to increase their sales wherever 
they wish in Canada. This implies the elimination of 
feed freight assistance to Eastern Canada and British 
Columbia livestock producers and the removal of 
oats and barley marketing responsibilities from the 
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Canadian Wheat Board. Such a policy, it is argued, 
would permit the free flow of grains throughout 
Canada and would permit livestock to be produced 
in the most efficient areas. The enlarged livestock 
industry that would develop in the Prairie Provinces 
would create a need for more forage crops, an al- 
ternative land use that would reduce dependence 
on wheat. However, it must be pointed out that with 
an open market system it would not be possible to 
have an initial payment and pooling system as is 
presently used. It can be argued, too, that an open 
market system can lead to unduly low prices particu- 
larly at harvest time when supplies are greatly in 
excess of demand. However, this system would give 
the producer an opportunity to sell at any time for 
cash. Some security might be provided by a system 
of price support loans operated in tandem with the 
United States price support loan program. 

The alternative proposal advocates controlling 
further than at present the movement and trade in 
feed grains by disallowing non-quota sales not only 
to feed mills but also to feedlots. In addition, the 
Wheat Board would be allowed to sell c.i.f. through- 
out Canada and in export markets (possibly at 
different price levels in different markets) and the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange would no longer need to 
handle oats and barley. Promoters of this proposal 
believe such a system would provide them with 
stable and improved price levels. Controls on sales 
to feed mills similar to those suggested did apply 
before 1960-61 but administration and_ policing 
proved very difficult. The removal of the handling of 
coarse grains from the private grain trade would 
eliminate that trade and require the Canadian Wheat 
Board to enter the costly business of building or 
renting elevators and terminals. The extension of the 
Wheat Board’s mandate to the control and sale of 
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oats and barley in Eastern Canada and British 
Columbia would conflict with the Canadian Live- 
stock Feed Board, which as presently constituted, has 
the power to buyand store feed grains in these regions. 

Programs of storage and movement out of produc- 
tion areas to markets can promote orderly marketing 
of coarse grains. Because of low wheat exports and 
over-production of all grains in recent years, the 
Wheat Board has been unable to move enough coarse 
grains from the Prairie Provinces during a year to 
raise the prices of non-quota grains close to those of 
quota grains. 

World coarse grain production has increased by 
20 per cent in the past 10 years. There has been a 
substantial increase in international trade in coarse 
grains, reflecting the expansion in livestock feeding 
in developed countries. The largest part of the in- 
crease has been in United States corn. Canada’s 
share of the growing coarse grain market has been 
declining and is now only about 3 per cent, mostly 
barley. Canada is situated in a favorable position to 
service the growing Japanese market for coarse 
grains (and meat), but we have to compete with 
barley from France aided by an export subsidy which 
in recent months has been greater than the f.o.b. 
selling price of Canadian barley. 

Projections of world consumption of coarse grains 
indicate an increase of about 40 per cent by 1975, 
mainly as a result of increased feed requirements in 
developed countries. International trade in feed 
grains will be highly competitive with United States 
corn continuing to set the general price level. Cana- 
da’s future position in feed grain markets at home 
and abroad depends on the ability of farmers to 
produce at competitive prices. This will require very 
efficient production techniques, new high-yielding 
varieties and aggressive marketing practices. 


THE GRAIN DELIVERY QUOTA SYSTEM OF THE CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 


It has long been recognized in Canada that orderly 
marketing is an effective means of matching the 
supply of commodities with demand and thereby 
reducing seasonal price fluctuations. The concept of 
orderly marketing in Canadian practice has one of 
its best examples in the grain delivery quota system 
operated by the Canadian Wheat Board. 

The Wheat Board administers a system of quotas 
whereby grain producers within the area of jurisdic- 
tion of the Board are limited to a set pattern of grain 
marketing with special reference as to where, when, 
what and how much grain may be marketed. The 
quota system applies to those grains marketed by 
the Board (wheat, oats and barley) and also the 
grains which are not marketed by the Board (rye, 
flax and rapeseed). The main objectives of the quota 
system are: 

1. To facilitate the orderly marketing of grain by 
producers and in turn to enhance the efficient use 
of grain marketing facilities (handling, storage 
and transportation); 

2. To reflect market demand or sales opportunities 
back to producers and by so doing act as an 
indirect regulator of aggregate production; 

. To make the management of marketings by the 
Board acceptable to producers through close 
adherence to the principle of equality. 

As far as it is practicable, given the physical 
restraints of the handling, storage and transportation 
system, all producers are permitted over a crop year 
to share equitably (in relation to the specified acreage 
or in some instances seeded acreage) in marketing 
opportunities and in the use of marketing facilities. 

The system of quotas administered by the Board 
consists of the following components: 

1. Unit Quota: Also known as the Initial Quota 
because it is operative throughout the designated 
area immediately on commencement of the 
crop year, the unit quota consists of 100 units, 
each unit having a quantitative value in bushels 
when applied to wheat, oats, barley or rye. For 
the crop year 1968-69 these unit values were as 
follows: 4 bushels wheat or 10 bushels oats or 6 
bushels barley or 6 bushels rye. Producers may 
deliver any one or a combination of these grains 
provided the total bushels expressed in units 
do not exceed 100. This quota ensures that all 
producers may deliver grain without regard to 
the size or location of their farms and since it is 
not based on acreage, it is of the greatest benefit 
to small producers. 

2. General Quota: The general quota applies to 
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wheat, oats, barley and rye and is based on 
specified acreage. Specified acreage consists of 
acreage seeded to wheat (including durum), 
oats, barley and rye, the summerfallow acreage 
and the acreage seeded to eligible grasses 
and forage crops. For example, a one bushel 
quota means that a producer may deliver a 
quantity not exceeding one bushel times his 
specified acreage. The total quantity may consist 
of one grain or a combination of grains. Space 
permitting, this process is repeated throughout 
the crop year, each successive round of deliver- 
ies after the first (one bushel quota) being 
designated as a 2, 3, 4, 5, bushel quota etc. 
although deliveries for each quota level are 
restricted to one bushel per specified acre. The 
quota level may vary according to location 
throughout the year although every effort is 
made to equalize the level throughout the desig- 
nated area by the end of the crop year. Under 

this quota, the larger producers can avail of a 

proportionately greater volume of available 

elevator space. 

3. Seeded Acreage Quota: This is applied in the 
case of special crops such as flax and rapeseed 
(in some years durum wheat) and is defined as 
so many bushels per seeded acre of the particu- 
lar crop or a specified quantity whichever is 
larger. 

4. Supplementary and Over Quotas: These are used 
to call forward specified grains for sales commit- 
ments that are not being delivered in sufficient 
quantity under general quotas. They are there- 
fore additional to any previously declared quotas 
and are normally defined as for seeded acreage 
quotas although a specified quantity alone may 
also be called for, for example, an over quota of 
two carlots. 

. Special Quotas: These may be declared to meet 
a particular set of circumstances as during the 
1968-69 season when an “‘advance’’ quota was 
declared for the delivery of high-moisture grain 
and a special quota was granted certain produ- 
cers in the Red River Valley area who were 
threatened with flood damage. Other examples 
are quotas granted to the estates of deceased 
producers or to retired producers. 

A summary of the quota position for wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, flaxseed and rapeseed, at the end of each 
crop year from 1958 to 1968 is given in Table 1. 

The present quota system constitutes a producer 
sales quota. It is not a production quota system. 
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TABLE I—SUMMARY OF THE QUOTA POSITION FOR WHEAT, OATS, BARLEY, RYE, FLAXSEED AND RAPESEED, 
AT JULY 31, 1958 TO 1968 


—— 


General Quota per Specified 


Notes 


a 


Durum quota set at 11 bushels per seeded acre with minimum 
delivery of 400 bushels. Over quotas of barley for malting purposes 
continued plus 6 bushels per seeded acre for all grades. Flaxseed 
placed on open quota. 


Durum included in general quota. Over quota of one carlot of oats 
suitable for manufacture to rolled oats. Over quota of barley for 
malting purposes continued plus supplementary quotas by grades 
and locations. Flaxseed on open quota. Supplementary quota of 
10 bushels of rye per seeded acre. 


Durum included in general quota. Supplementary quota of one 
carlot of oats suitable for rolled oats or groats. Over quota of one 
carlot of barley suitable for malting. Flaxseed was placed on open 


Durum included in general quota. Oats placed on open quota at 
stations with 7 bushels general quota. Over quotas of barley suitable 
for malting continued plus over quota of one carlot of barley of any 
grade or variety. Flaxseed placed on open quota. Supplementary 
quota of 8 bushels per seeded acre for rye with a minimum delivery 
of 300 bushels. 


Over quota of barley for malting purposes continued and producers 
could apply to deliver any quantity in excess of quota suitable for 


Durum quota set at 15 bushels per seeded acre or 650 bushels 
whichever larger. Supplementary quota of oats of 5 bushels per 
seeded acre or 300 bushels whichever larger. Over quotas of barley 
suitable for malting continued. Rye, flaxseed and rapeseed placed 
on open quota. 


Supplementary quota on wheat of 10 bushels per seeded acre 
except durum. Supplementary quota of one carlot of oats suitable 
for rolled oats. Over quota of barley suitable for malting continued. 
Rye, flaxseed and rapeseed on open quota. 


Supplementary quota of 9 bushels of wheat per seeded acre except 
durum. Supplementary quota of 4 bushels of oats per seeded acre 
or 300 bushels whichever larger. Over quota of barley for malting 
purposes continued also a supplementary quota of 4 bushels per 
seeded acre of barley or 200 bushels whichever larger, and a sup- 
plementary quota of 5 bushels per seeded acre or 200 bushels 
whichever larger applied to high-moisture barley. Rye, flaxseed and 
rapeseed placed on open quota. 


Supplementary quota of 5 bushels of wheat per seeded acre including 
durum. Supplementary quota of one carlot of oats for rolled oats. 
Over quota of barley for malting continued. Rye, flaxseed and 
rapeseed placed on open quota. 


Date Acre 
July 31, 1958 6 bushels at 321 stations 
7 bushels at 1,718 stations 
July 31, 1959 Quotas ranged from 4 bushels to 
8 bushels at various stations. 
July 31, 1960 6 bushels at 45 stations 
7 bushels at 1,962 stations 
quota. 
July 31, 1961 7 bushels 
July 31, 1962 Open 
malting. 
July 31, 1963 10 bushels at 6 stations 
12 bushels at 1,962 stations 
July 31, 1964 8 bushels 
July 31, 1965 6 bushels 
July 31, 1966 Open 
July 31, 1967 8 bushels 
July 31, 1968 6 bushels 


Durum on open quota. Supplementary quota of two carlots of oats for 
rolled oats plus supplementary quota of 3 bushels per seeded acre 
or 200 bushels whichever larger. Over quota of two carlots of barley 
for malting plus an over quota of any number of carlots of 2-row 
barley. Rye, flaxseed and rapeseed placed on open quota. 


SR SPAS BPS ES 2 A TES IS TE SE SEEPS ESI EE TIE SE SEE EEE EIT EE LID LLL TD, 


Source: Canadian Wheat Board annual reports. 


With the exception of a special policy permitting 
sales of feed grains to feed mills on a non-quota basis 
(Feed Mill Policy), producers only make a sale on 
delivery of their crop to the country elevator. In any 
given crop year production is completed before the 
restrictions or demands of the quota system are felt 
by the producer. If his production turns out to be 
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untailored to market demand, it is only possible for 
the producer to be wise after the event and there is a 
time lag of up to one crop year before he can imple- 
ment any consequent decisions. 

Low quotas are said to provide a signal for a 
cutback in production. The quotas are not the causa- 
tive factor in this cutback, however, and producers 


would also feel the basic market pressures without a 
quota system. Under these circumstances, such pres- 
sures would bear more unevenly on_ individual 
producers. 

The system has been criticized as being inflexible 
and unable to reflect market demand. Given that 
the required grades and grains are in farm storage, 
there seems to be adequate provision in the system 
through supplementary and seeded acreage quotas to 
meet market demands of a current season. Whatever 
the system, there will be a natural tendency for 
producers to deliver the higher value grains as the 
opportunity arises and surely the value of the grain 
is a reflection of market demand. As mentioned 
earlier, the quota system is not a production quota 
system and in this sense may be considered in- 
flexible. 

Fundamental to the system is the concept of 
equality of opportunity to deliver, that is, allocation 
of available space on as equitable a basis as possible. 
In practice, however, it is almost impossible to 
design a system which is equitable for all producers. 
The unit quota for example puts the concept into 
action but is of most benefit to small producers 
while the general quotas benefit larger producers. 
Seeded acreage and other quotas tend to benefit 
producers of the particular commodity at the ex- 
pense of other producers. It is also true that the 
system is biased towards wheat production. For 
example, oats and barley consistently outyield wheat 


in terms of bushels per acre, and with the exception 
of the unit quota, there is no provision for this in 
the system. (To some extent this is compensated for 
by the fact that a considerable portion of feed grain 
supplies are consumed on the farm.) In more general 
terms, the system is biased in favor of low-yield or 
extensive production. It has been said that the effort 
to achieve an equitable system has led to inefficient 
handling and marketing but it may also be true that 
such inefficiency where it exists, is part of the related 
problem of transportation. 


SUMMARY 


Criticism of the quota system has been continuous 
since its inception in the 1940’s. Main criticisms have 
been that the system does not indicate to producers 
soon enough the need to adjust production to meet 
demand, and that all delivery points are not equal- 
ized in delivery opportunities as quickly as they 
might be. There is general agreement, however. 
that the quota system has worked well in practice 
and is the best method yet devised for achieving 
orderly marketing and production control. 
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THE CHANGING PATTERN OF TURKEY MARKETINGS IN CANADA 


J. D. F. Kidd 


The pattern of growth within the turkey sector of 
Canadian agriculture has been so variable and 
complex in recent years that it is worthwhile to 
review major developments in this respect. Within 
the turkey sector, major shifts in the location of 
production, in the seasonal pattern of production 
and in the composition of product, have been 
occurring throughout Canada. In addition, organiza- 
tional links between the various segments of the 
industry, that is, between growers, processors, sup- 
pliers etc. have also undergone many changes, and 
more can be expected in the future. 

Apart from the internal changes within the turkey 
industry, external developments of various kinds 
have had a major impact upon turkey production, 
marketings and prices in Canada. Since turkey meat 
constituted only about 5.5 per cent of the commercial 
production of all meats in Canada in 1968, supplies 
and prices of other meats have a direct impact upon 
the demand and prices of turkeys and their products. 
In addition to the competitive effects of other meats, 
the Canadian turkey sector has had to contend with 
competition from the turkey industry of the United 
States. In August 1963, turkeys were removed from 
the provisions of the Export and Import Permits Act, 
under which imports of processed turkeys were 
subject to quotas that were administered by the 
federal government. Since 1963, the Canadian turkey 
industry has been directly affected by the volume of 
production and the level of turkey prices in the 
United States. 


MARKETINGS AND TRADE 


Between 1966 and 1968 inclusive, the total volume 
of turkeys marketed by Canadian producers at 
registered processing plants in Canada was very 
stable at an annual rate of about 188 to 189 million 
pounds, eviscerated weight basis. Prior to this 
leveling off period in turkey production, a sharp 
upward trend had occurred in Canadian turkey 
production beginning in 1963, when marketings 
totaled 123 million pounds, and lasting to 1966, 
when total marketings by Canadian producers 
reached 188 million pounds (Table 1). 

The rapid expansion of Canadian turkey market- 
ings between 1963 and 1966 was paralleled by a 
somewhat similar growth phase of turkey production 
in the United States between 1962 and 1967 inclusive. 
Turkey production in the United States in 1962 
totaled 1,320 million pounds, eviscerated basis, and 
expanded continuously to 1,900 million pounds in 
1967, a year in which over-production of turkeys 
became fully apparent in the United States. As a 
result of the low level to which U.S. turkey prices 
fell in the main marketing season of 1967, the number 
of turkeys raised in the United States in 1968 was 
cutback by 16 per cent from the very high level of 
production in 1967. However, a record large carry- 
over of turkeys in cold storages at January 1, 1968 
resulted in large supplies, and kept prices at depressed 
levels in the first half of 1968. Large turkey supplies 
and low prices in the United States in 1967 and 1968 


TABLE 1—TURKEY MARKETINGS (INCLUDES LIVE IMPORTS) AT REGISTERED STATIONS IN CANADA, 


BY PROVINCE, 1962 TO 1968 


ee 


1962-66 
1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 Average 1967 1968 

million pounds, eviscerated weight basis 
British Columbiass. oe ee oe 8.8 7.0 9.3 12 14.9 10.4 18.4 16.6 
Al beret eae ee een tees Wan 14s Wate 14.2 1523 1325 17.6 17.4 
Saskatchewanisesss rte 13.4 10.6 Oil 10.6 10.1 dite O 7.9 Thos 
Mianitobaie ere lek: Bee ee 16.2 iar/ 16.9 18.9 18.5 Wh? Wares) 15.2 
MhotaleWV.GSts ea te ere ee oe 50.5 46.6 49.0 55.8 58.8 52.1 61.8 56.5 
Per cent of Canada............. 39.4 37.8 34.9 34.2 Stes 35.1 31.9 29.4 
Ontario .DvCeae ee.-.2h &. Stee 58.0 58.4 69.8 TOK | 89.9 70.7 93.6 96.0 
QuebeG a5 is es cr ea 19.3 17.6 20.8 28.0 36.4 24.4 35.5 oY pets. 
New Brunswick... 5) = = 1.4 Pach 0.7 129 1.6 
Nova Scotia ksuca). aie 0.3 0.5 0.8 0.9 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.9 
Totalibastiewet soon. 6 ee TAPAS: 76.5 91.4 107.4 129.0 96.4 131.0 136.0 
Per cent of Canada............. 60.6 62.2 65.1 65.8 68.7 64.9 68.1 70.6 
Canadanst: Mehr. foe uatton ck 128.1 1230 140.4 163.2 187.8 148.5 193.4 192.5 


Source: Poultry Market Review (Annuals), Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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TABLE 2—LIVE AND PROCESSED TURKEY IMPORTS INTO CANADA BY REGISTERED STATION OPERATORS, 


BY PROVINCE, 1964 TO 1968 


enn nnnn nn nner eeee ee re SSS SSS SSS SS 


1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 
million pounds, eviscerated weight 
Live Turkey 
BiritishxGounibias se eet. ee ae ie2 1.8 ~— a = 
Manhitobatum... . cere... ee eee. 0.8 0.1 — 120 0.2 
Oba ORePee «5 oe ao a rk ks ee ee. 2.5 123 0.1 3.8 33 
QuebeCir a. eee SE aR: 0.2 _ ~~ — — 
OtaiVewmen ret. eee Ea 4.7 BAe 0.1 4.8 355 
EVISCETALCdEE Boma. LEME. eke 5.4 0x2 — 3 0.3 
PaltSMiee se ee eee, is nea 0.2 0.2 ORS 0.7 
iOialattInKOY.6 neko eee ce, 10.1 3.6 0.3 6.4 4.5 
EE 


n.a. — not available. 


Source: Poultry Market Review (Annuals), Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 


also resulted in the resumption of turkey exports to 
Canada in 1967. 

Following the removal of quantitative import 
controls in 1963, turkey imports into Canada from 
the United States in 1964 totaled 10.1 million pounds, 
eviscerated basis, but declined sharply from the 
volume of the previous year in both 1965 and 1966. 
In these years Canadian turkey production was 
expanding rapidly, and turkey prices in Canada in 
1966 were below the costs of imported turkeys 
from the United States. This situation changed in 
1967 and 1968 due to sharp decreases in U.S. 
turkey prices in those years (Table 2). 

Since 1965, turkey imports into Canada have 
consisted mostly of live turkeys bought by processors 
in Ontario, and to a lesser extent by processors in 
Manitoba. In 1968, of the 238,000 live turkey 
imports, about 182,000 were in the heavy hen weight 
range (over 12 and under 20 pounds). The import 
duty on these birds is 2 cents a pound compared 
with the minimum duty rate of 5 cents a pound, or 
alternatively 12.5 per cent ad valorem on processed 
product. Whenever turkey products exceed an in- 
voice value of 40 cents a pound, the 12.5 per cent 
ad valorem rate applies up to a maximum of 10 
cents a pound. The level of turkey prices in the 
United States tends to set a ceiling beyond which 
prices in Canada cannot rise without inducing 
turkey exports from the United States. 

Allowing for exchange, freight and other import 
costs, the margin of protection on live and pro- 
cessed turkeys is about 4.5 and 8.5 cents a pound 
respectively when live and processed turkeys are 20 
and 32 cents a pound respectively in the Central 
States. Thus, it is comparatively less expensive to 
import live turkeys rather than processed turkeys 
whenever abnormally low prices prevail in the 
United States, or whenever Canadian supplies are 
short of requirements. 


The prevailing structure of the tariff on live and 
processed turkeys of 2 and 5 cents a pound respec- 
tively gives to turkey processors a larger element of 
protection in relation to U.S. turkey prices than is 
available to Canadian turkey growers. Because of 
large numbers of live turkeys on farms in the U.S. 
Midwest within short trucking distances of plants in 
Ontario and Manitoba, live producer turkey prices 
and the contract bargaining positions of producers 
are disproportionately weakened in relation to the 
negotiating position between processors and large 
retailer buyers of processed turkeys. 


PATTERN OF CANADIAN MARKETINGS 


Within Canada, most of the overall growth in 
turkey marketings between 1962 and 1968 inclusive 
occurred in Ontario and Quebec, the major pro- 
ducing provinces, and to a lesser extent in British 
Columbia and Alberta. Turkey marketings at regis- 
tered plants by Ontario producers in 1968 totaled 
92.7 million pounds, almost 50 per cent of the 
Canadian total, and were up sharply from marketings 
of 58 million pounds in 1962. Most of this expansion 
in Ontario occurred prior to 1968. In Quebec, 
turkey marketings almost doubled between 1962 and 
1966, whereas in Western Canada, marketings of 
56.5 million pounds in 1968 were up by only 10 per 
cent from the volume of marketings in 1962. The 
rate of growth of turkey marketings in British 
Columbia, and to a lesser extent in Alberta contrasts 
rather sharply with the static position in Manitoba 
and the declining trend in Saskatchewan. 

Rapid expansion of broiler turkey (12 pounds and 
under, live basis) production in Ontario, Quebec, 
British Columbia and Alberta between 1962 and 
1967 accounts for a major portion of the locational, 
compositional.and seasonal shifting within the turkey 
sector in recent years. Broiler turkey marketings in 
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TABLE 3—BROILER TURKEY (12 POUNDS AND UNDER) MARKETINGS BY CANADIAN PRODUCERS AT 
REGISTERED STATIONS IN CANADA, BY PROVINCE, 1962 TO 1968 
ee 


1962-66 
1962s 1963 1964 1965 1966 Average 1967 1968 


a ae a A I I A SSF SS ee 


thousand head 


British Colum Di acsss sn nent ere 141 206 300 360 608 323 759 700 
Albertaets : SRessis, Fe gee. SARS. 65 99 166 192 288 162 340 299 
Saskatchewalltvenss4 eee eee 2 19 28 31 39 24 20 21 
Manitobamwr qa ee eee 135 102 152 192 146 146 85 43 
LotalsWésta-0 52 eae ee 343 426 646 775 1,081 655 1,204 1,063 
Pencentiof Canada wae ace 10.0 10.8 (Dee 12.4 See 2261 13.9 12.5 
Ontanlowe ote oe eae 3 1,874 2,326 3,090 3,334 4,438 3,013 5,036 4,741 
Quebec nes ee ee eee 1,189 15150 1,483 2,024 PL SOY, 1,676 2,291 2,447 
NeWLBCUNS WIC eee eee — — 3 36 60 20 87 131 
NOVAnS COL arte near ere 13 47 76 75 65 55 66 91 
Motabeast...te re tee eee es 070 B,023 4,652 5,469 7,100 4,764 7,480 7,410 
Penicentiof,Canada wea eee 90.0 89.2 87.8 87.6 86.8 87.9 86.1 Sie 
Canad aaa er eee ree eee ares 3,419 3,949 5,298 6,244 8,181 5,419 8,684 8,473 


2 10 pounds and under. 


Source: Poultry Market Review (Annuals), Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 


Canada in 1968 totaled 8.5 million head, equivalent 
to 67.2 million pounds, eviscerated basis, more than 
double the volume of marketings in 1963 (Table 3). 
The weight classification for live broilers was revised 
from 10 pounds and under in 1962 to 12 pounds 
and under in 1963. Broiler turkey marketings in 
Eastern Canada in 1968 accounted for 87.5 per cent 
of the Canadian total, down slightly from 89.2 per 
cent in 1963. In contrast with the highly seasonal 
pattern of heavy turkey production, broiler turkey 
production is operated ona more regular year round 
basis in much the same manner as broiler chicken 
production. Consumer demand for this weight of 
turkey has been particularly evident at statutory 
holidays, as well as during the Christmas Season. 
The trends in the production of heavy hens (over 


12 and under 20 pounds, live) in Canada have been 
adversely affected by the competition from broiler 
turkeys, whose costs of production are about 
3 to 4 cents a pound below the average costs of 
producing heavy hens. Marketings of heavy hens at 
registered stations in Canada by Canadian producers 
in 1968 totaled 3.2 million head, equivalent to 40.7 
million pounds, eviscerated basis, compared with 
marketings of 2.9 million head in 1963 (Table 4). 
The growth in the production of heavy hens in 
Central Canada has not kept pace with market 
requirements in that region, as the bulk of the turkey 
imports in 1968 consisted of live heavy hens into 
Ontario. A large proportion of the female heavy 
type poults that are hatched during the fall and 
winter are raised as broiler-weight turkeys in Ontario 


TABLE 4—HEAVY HEN TURKEY (OVER 12 AND UNDER 20 POUNDS) MARKETINGS BY CANADIAN 
PRODUCERS AT REGISTERED STATIONS IN CANADA, BY PROVINCE, 1962 TO 1968 


pS 


1962-66 

1962: 1963 1964 1965 1966 Average 1967 1968 

tached alls eth tae all dela, eh Pade on dap tS a NE PSS GRE MEI T T SRS Be ie sett he Dan 2 Bnet DOR mS tS 
thousand head 

British Columb {acs eee 275 ae. 185 260 330 246 410 319 
Alberta eet te a ee 363 B00 317 345 362 344 401 435 
Saskatchewan) .auseienaly. 2. - 423 340 321 332 326 348 241 207 
Nianitobatee en orn nine cow 487 431 465 507 516 481 433 407 
MotalWest: eo ee eee ee 1,548 1,283 1,288 1,444 1,534 1,419 1,485 1,368 
Per cent ofeGanada-) Anois. 282 42.6 44.9 44.6 44.7 41.7 43.6 41.8 42.5 
oT RR PRE RT Ea 1,668 1,244 1,262 1,314 1,521 1,402 1,478 1,422 
QUCDEC ee eee oe hee cea 396 323 325 407 561 403 538 394 
New Brunswick................. = = 2 42 54 20 45 29 
NOVaISCOLIA eet cee ae 19 4 11 21 6 12 6 9 
Prince Edward Island........... 2 3 2 — — Pe — = 
Total East.orraietk <i. ped eae 2; 085 1,574 1,602 1,784 2,142 1,839 2,067 1,854 
Pencenwol Canada en eee 57.4 55.1 55.4 5S 58.3 56.4 58.2 57.5 
Ganadawen eee: oe ee ce 3,633 2,857 2,890 3,228 3,676 3,258 3,552 Sneee 


* Over 10 and under 20 pounds. 
Source: Poultry Market Review (Annuals), Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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TABLE 5—HEAVY TOM TURKEY (20 POUNDS AND UP) MARKETINGS BY CANADIAN PRODUCERS AT 
REGISTERED STATIONS IN CANADA, BY PROVINCE, 1962 TO 1968 


SSS a TT I I IS TEE STE ELSIE ETI ODS PI EP RISE EEA ESE SEP RELA, 


1962-66 
1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 Average 1967 1968 
thousand head 

BritishiGolumbiageasses. ane. 213 142 152 202 301 202 357 329 
ADO ta woes ak ARE oe gk 363 406 348 381 386 377 456 423 
SASKALCHEWaAll a ee eee ee 388 306 290 300 Oita 312 222 204 
Manitoba: 4) 28 Pete Le re 454 464 417 523 493 470 486 423 
WOLAIBNVIGSt ate iat Meee one. 1,418 1318 1,207 1,406 1,457 1,361 1,521 1,379 
Rencenwor Ganada-an. =o). 48.1 46.7 43.4 42.7 40.1 44.0 41.2 36.5 
Ontalionesis the sober cse, 1283 WB 1,346 1,517 1,666 1,410 1,587 1,767 
QuebeCH a 8. ne ee shes 285 224 229 334 462 307 547 612 
NeweBrunswickesses0- ee — — 1 33 46 16 36 15 
NovarScotia en ee) feet! Sh 1 1 4 3 2 a 3 
Rrince Edward island. e... 4... . 1 — —— — — — — — 
(otaliEastes 7) eer eee. Se 1530 1,502 1,576 1,888 Posies lg7Bks 2,170 2,397 
Peracentaof Canada. 4.4.0). 51.9 53.3 56.6 57.3 59.9 56.0 58.8 63.5 
CFEC EL. ah rine ee 2,948 2,820 2,783 3,294 3,634 3,096 3,691 3,776 


Source: Poultry Market Review (Annuals), Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 


and Quebec. Since the main demand for heavy hens 
occurs at Christmas, most production programs are 
directed to meet the demand on that occasion. In 
addition, further feeding of broiler toms for the 
Christmas market increases supplies of birds in the 
heavy hen weight range. This practice is also common 
in Ontario and Quebec whenever price relationships 
between broilers and heavy hens are favorable. 

Heavy turkey production is relatively more im- 
portant in Western Canada than is the production 
of broiler turkeys. In 1968, Western Canada ac- 
counted for 42.5 and 36.5 per cent of the Canadian 
marketings of heavy hens and toms respectively. 
Between 1962 and 1968, there was a fairly level 
trend in both heavy hen and tom production in 
Western Canada, but because of the sharp upward 
trend in the production of straight heavy tom flocks 
in Ontario and Quebec, the percentage of the 
Canadian market supplied by Western Canadian 
heavy turkey production has continuously declined. 
Because of the deficient position of Western Canada 
in broiler weight turkeys, practically all of the heavy 
hens produced in Western Canada move into retail 
markets in that area. Very few, if any, processed 
turkeys, over 10 and under 16 pounds, are shipped 
from the Prairies to buyers in Eastern Canada. On 
the other hand, there are regular shipments of broiler 
weight turkeys from Ontario into Manitoba for 
distribution in the Prairie region. 

The marketings of heavy toms (20 pounds and up, 
live) in Western Canada has declined from a heavy 
surplus position in 1962, when Western Canada 
accounted for 48 per cent of Canadian production 
of heavy toms, to a much smaller surplus position 
in 1968, when they accounted for 36.5 per cent of 
heavy tom marketings in Canada (Table 5). Since 


Western Canada accounts for about 27 per cent of 
the Canadian population and Northern Ontario and 
Northwestern Quebec for about another 5 to 6 per 
cent, it is likely that most of these heavy toms, 16 
pounds and up, were utilized within this region. 

The rapid expansion of the production of heavy 
tom turkeys in Ontario and Quebec between 1962 
and 1968 has been partly induced by the growth of 
the public feeding industry (restaurants, cafeterias 
etc.) and by the development of new further processed 
turkey products, as well as by the normal growth of 
retail sales to consumers of heavy turkeys. These 
trends are expected to continue. 


PRICE TRENDS 


Between 1962 and 1968, live turkey prices to 
producers in Canada have trended sharply down- 
ward. This has been especially evident in the case of 
prices of broilers and heavy hens and less so with 
respect to prices of heavy toms. For example, 
broiler turkey prices to producers at London, a 
major producing area, averaged 27 cents a pound 
during the fall marketing season of 1962, and had 
dropped to 23 cents a pound in the same period of 
1968. Similarly, prices to producers of live heavy 
hens at Winnipeg and London dropped by about 
an average of 3 cents a pound over the same period, 
whereas producer prices of heavy toms at these 
markets fell by about 1 to 2 cents a pound between 
1962 and 1968 (Table 6). 

The strength of turkey markets in 1965 and 1966 
was largely due to sharply reduced hog production 
and high red meat prices in North America in those 
years. This situation was partly responsible for the 
over-production of turkeys that followed in the 
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TABLE 6—PRICES OF TURKEYS (LIVE NO. 1 TO PRODUCERS) DURING THE FALL SEASON AT WINNIPEG 


AND LONDON, 1962 TO 1968 


TD 


Winnipeg London 
Sept. Oct. Nov. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
pC ec st RP 0 STN cen Ta wT nein Ae Tee 
cents per pound, live basis 
12 pounds and under 
W9626. OR Obs os A 30.0 30.0 PTLD. 26.8 27.0 27.0 
1963 <a s s SES _ — 25.2 25.8 25.6 
1064" GOR. Lae 24.0 24.0 24.0 24.0 23.6 23.1 
HOGS Ta. patie ts ot tie oats —- 26.0 26.8 23.5 23.9 24.8 
HOOG. eee ees eae 25.1 25.4 25.5 23.0 23.0 23.0 
1007. ss eh 5 eee — — — 24 22.9 22.6 
1966. oR oes Fo — — 25.5 23.0 23.0 23.0 
Over 12 and under 20 pounds 
OG Qe ree et Nil Nea ee aael oe, alae 29.0 27.5 29.0 28.2 28.0 
$963). oY Zh nuahe.. 2) 300 25.0 25.0 25.8 25.2 25.5 Zila 
TOGA ah ges os os 24.9 24.9 26.0 Fe 25.0 PAS i 
1965 ic dicougenaecatsy noe alas 25.8 20.5 27.8 25.9 27.0 28.8 
TOGG eos hati Pata 24.9 26.2 28.0 25.0 25.5 26.0 
FOOE Ser ee Pe See ree 24.0 24.8 25.0 24.0 24.9 24.8 
1968-004, eee ere 26.1 26.2 26.5 25.5 25.5 25.6 
20 pounds and up 
OG 2e2 or ren ea eres 27.0 24.5 22.0 25.9 24.3 24.0 
AGORA SPS AGS, 21.5 21.5 PAE: 23.0 22.8 22.5 
19649 eso Bia The Ns 23.03 23.2 PRISE 24.3 23.8 23.9 
TODO ne haere Sea 23.8 24.2 24.5 23.4 23.8 24.2 
TOGGLE IOS. eB 22.8 22.6 23.6 23.0 23.0 23.4 
JOG Tash oie gee 28.01 22.4 21.8 23.0 23.0 23.0 
fi Sh arate tetera D202 22.4 22.4 23.0 23.0 76 4 
——— 


2 10 pounds and under. 
» Over 10 and under 20 pounds. 


Source: Poultry Market Review (Annuals), Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 


United States in 1967. In contrast, the Canadian 
turkey industry recognized the threat of excessive 
production in the early months of 1967, and held 
the line on 1967 production programs. However, 
turkey prices in Canada fell sharply in 1967 because 
of the competition from lower-priced turkey imports 
from the United States. Following a mild recovery 
of price levels for turkeys in 1968, the supply and 
price outlook for 1969 indicates further strength- 
ening of turkey prices in North America. 
Organizational changes in the turkey industry in 
recent years have likely reduced the possibility of 
over-production in turkeys in North America in 
future years. In both the United States and Canada, 
the production and marketings of turkeys are pre- 
dominantly on an integrated or contract basis 
between grower, supplier and/or processor. The 
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volume of turkeys that are raised by independent 
producers for sale in the open market has steadily 
declined, partly because of the heavy risks involved 
in uncertain markets. 

In Ontario and Western Canada, turkey pro- 
ducers have established quota marketing boards for 
turkeys in an attempt to co-ordinate production with 
market requirements. The turkey boards have been 
organized under provincial farm products marketing 
legislation. The managements of turkey boards will 
implement quota and pricing policies for live turkey 
production and marketing programs for producers 
in their respective jurisdictions. In setting quota 
levels and price targets, account will have to be 
taken of the factors affecting inter-provincial and 
foreign trade in turkeys, and of the factors affecting 
competition between turkeys and other meats. 


POLICY AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENTS 


Cheddar Cheese Exports—The Canadian Dairy Com- 
mission will control sales of cheddar cheese to 
British buyers in 1969-70. The present arrangement 
provides for the sale of 29 million pounds of Cana- 
dian cheese between April 1, 1969 and March 31, 
1970. This is approximately 5 per cent less than the 
average annual exports from 1965-66 to 1967-68. 

The Commission will provide export assistance on 
sales up to the agreed volume, which will be allocated 
among exporting firms in proportion to the export 
sales of each over the past three years. (June 20, 1969) 
Economics Branch Appointment—Dr. Darrel Plaunt 
has been named Director of the Farm Management 
Division of the Economics Branch, Canada Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The Farm Management Division, created during 
a recent re-organization of the Economics Branch 
will be involved in the development and evaluation 
of federal policies and programs influencing the 
management of agricultural resources, both human 
and material. 

Dr. Plaunt was formerly with the University of 
Guelph. (June 10, 1969) 


Crop Insurance in Saskatchewan—The Saskatchewan 
crop insurance plan has been extended to include 
additional areas in that province. An amendment to 
the plan specifies that premiums paid are to be such 
that the plan will be self-sustaining. 

Crops covered under the Saskatchewan plan are 

wheat, oats and barley. (June 25, 1969) 
Manitoba Crop Insurance—The list of insurable 
crops under the Manitoba crop insurance plan has 
been extended to include sunflower seed, peas and 
potatoes. Other crops insured under this plan are 
wheat, oats, barley, flax, fall rye, mustard seed, 
rapeseed and sugar beets. 

In a limited test area, additional crop insurance 
coverage will be provided for those farmers who 
meet the requirements of an “Improved Practices 
Program”. Under this experimental program a 
farmer must follow specified cultural and manage- 
ment techniques to qualify for the additional 
coverage. 

Premiums paid by the Manitoba farmers must be 
such that the crop insurance plan will be self- 
sustaining. (July 2, 1969) 
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ECONOMICS BRANCH PUBLICATIONS 


Provincial Agricultural Legislation in Western Canada, 
1968 Supplement, Joyce, T. F., Economics Branch, 
Canada Department of Agriculture, Regina, May 
1969, Publication No. 69/3. pp. iii + 136 to 156. 

This second supplement to the 1966 bulletin of 
the same name contains summaries of the 1968 
provincial acts and amendments relating to agricul- 
ture. 


Marketing Boards in Canada, 1967, Fortier, R., 
Economics Branch, Canada Department of Agricul- 
ture, Ottawa, May 1969, Publication No. 69/4. pp. 9. 

The eleventh annual summary of the activities of 
marketing boards in Canada. 


A Study of the Marketing of Canadian Apples in 
Relation to the Feasibility of a National Marketing 
Board, Marketing and Trade Division, Economics 
Branch, Canada Department of Agriculture, Ot- 
tawa, March 1969, Publication No. 69/5. pp. ii 
+ 64. 

This report is an analysis of the apple industry in 
Canada, from production to disposition, focussing 
on the role a national marketing board could have 
in this industry. 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 
Available in Canada from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 


Co-opérative Research on Input/Output Relationships 
in Cow Milk Production, de Beer, F., A. Eriks, G. 
Hamming, M.L’t Hart and J. de Veer, Organization 
for Economic Co-operation and Development, 
Paris, 1969. pp. 136. 

This report is one of four relating to co-operative 
interdisciplinary research among natural scientists 
and economists to improve input/output data in 
farm planning and agricultural policy. The analyses 
in this report concern the problems and variables 
in cow milk production. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
Not available from the Economics Branch 


Feed Mill Study, Food Products and Chemicals 
Branch, Department of Industry and Commerce, 
Province of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Manitoba, No- 
vember 1968. 
The report of a study with the following objectives: 
(1) to define the variables associated with feed mill 
operation, 
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(2) to determine the present commercial feed mill 
status in Manitoba by location and size, 

(3) to summarize existing cattle, hog and poultry 
numbers by local area, 

(4) to review existing feed mill facilities with respect 
to present animal population and growth pat- 
terns, 

(5) to identify potential areas for feed manufacturing 
and promotion of feedlot operations. 


Feed Lot Study, Food Products Branch, Department 
of Industry and Commerce, and the Animal Industry 
Branch, Department of Agriculture, Province of 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, Manitoba, May 1969. pp. 81. 

This study used a mathematical model to estimate 
the average return to capital invested in a feedlot 
handling 4,000 head of cattle in Manitoba. Results 
are estimated by months for a six-year period be- 
ginning in 1963. Much of the information was taken 
from the actual experience of progressive feedlots. 
Based on the assumptions and conditions noted in 
this report, it should have been possible to realize 
an average annual net return of 13 per cent over the 
six-year period on equity invested in a cattle feeding 
enterprise. 


Father/Son Agreements and Other Farm Partnership 
Forms, Jones, A. R., Farm Management Branch, 
Economics Division, Alberta Department of Agri- 
culture, Edmonton, Alberta, May 1969, Publication 
No. 817.80-3. pp. 26. 

A collection of forms designed to show farmers 
how to set out in writing their business arrangements 
with relatives or other partners, shareholders or 
tenants. 


The Cattle Feeder and the Futures Market, Gorr, 
J. G., Farm Management Branch, Economics Divi- 
sion, Alberta Department of Agriculture, Edmonton, 
Alberta, May 1969, Publication No. 842/420-16. 
pp. 5. 

A short explanation of the futures market for 
cattle. 


Analysis of the 1969 Hog Grading System on Nova 
Scotia Farms, Gervason, Paul and Don Cox, Nova 
Scotia Department of Agriculture, Truro, May 1969. 
pp. 6 + appendix. 

This report is the result of a study carried out at 
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the request of the Nova Scotia Hog Producers 
Association to determine the relationships between 
the weight, sex and grade index of hogs marketed 
under the new grading system that started January 1, 
1969. 

Data are based on records kept by 10 commercial 
hog producers for January and February 1969. 


Canadian Journal of Agricultural Economics, Vol. 17, 

No. 1, February 1969. Published three times a year 

by the Canadian Agricultural Economics Society. 

Copies available from the Society at Box 632, 

Postal Station B, Ottawa 4, Ontario Canada. 

Single copies: $3.50. Annual subscription: $10.00. 
Contents of the February 1969 issue include the 

following articles: 

Canada’s Future Role in the World Wheat Market 

Estimation of Asymmetric Longrun Supply Functions: 

The Case of Coffee 

Spatial Price Equilibrium with Stochastic, Inelastic 
Supply 

A Framework for Viewing Simulation 

Monte Carlo Simulation of Management Systems 

Multicollinearity and Consumer Demand Elasticities 

Development of a Two-Stage Equipment-Enterprise 
Selection Method 

Regional Livestock Production and Feed Freight 
Assistance 

Measuring the Effect of Weather on Crop Production 

Weather and Prairie Wheat Production 

Tenure Patterns and the Commercialization of Cana- 
dian Agriculture 

Principles for Allocating Wildland Among Alter- 
native Uses 

Farm Income Policy in Ontario: Review and Analysis 

Theoretical and Empirical Problems in Local Gov- 
ernment Consolidation 


The Competitive Position of Maritime Agriculture, 
Atlantic Development Board, Queen’s Printer, Ot- 
tawa, 1969, Cat. No.: TD 2-1/2. pp. x + 175. 

This is the report of a study of the potential for 
agriculture in the three Maritime Provinces. It con- 
sists of an appraisal of the physical, economic and 
institutional environment relative to agricultural 
expansion. Included is a chapter on the relative 
profitability of various agricultural enterprises in 
this region. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF AGRICULTURE TO THE CANADIAN ECONOMY 
I. F. Furniss 


The 1960’s have been a period of great changes in 
the Canadian farming industry. The Canadian Agri- 
culture Congress, held in Ottawa from March 24 to 
27, 1969, and the work of the Federal Task Force 
on Agriculture have pointed up the critical situation 
in which the industry is today in terms of returns to 
resources, of markets for farm products, and of 
competition from foreign producers. This situation 
has come about in spite of considerable adjustment 
which has taken place in the industry under the 
economic pressure of low returns to resources, of 
expanding alternative opportunities and of greatly 
increased efficiency. 

There has been a tendency, perhaps, to downgrade 
the importance of the farming industry in the econ- 
omic life of the nation because of greater relative 
growth in other sectors. One of the reasons for this 
is the fact that many operations formerly done on 
the farm itself are now done in the non-farm sector. 
This applies particularly to the provision of many 
farm inputs and to the processing and distribution 
of farm products. This paper, then, will be an at- 
tempt to document the current overall importance of 
the farming industry in the economy of the nation. 
In this way it is hoped to place the industry in its 
proper perspective, both in terms of the direct 
contribution of the primary sector to the economy 
and in terms of its interdependence with the non- 
farm sector. 


THE NATURE OF THE INDUSTRY 


Probably to most people, farmers and non- 
farmers, a “farm”? means a single-family business 
enterprise, based on land, in which the operator and 
his family provide most of the capital and labor. 
Such a definition would imply that farming is the 
main source of the operator’s income. But things are 
not quite this simple in practice. Often, farming 


Operations are combined with non-farm work. 
Generally, the smaller the income of a farm operator 
from his farming operation, the greater is his income 
from other sources (/). Furthermore, land is a 
relatively minor part of the total farm asset structure 
in certain types of farming such as broilers, cattle 
feedlots or hothouse vegetables (2). 

The Census of Agriculture defines a farm as 
“«, . an agricultural holding of one acre or more 
with sales of agricultural products, during the 12- 
month period prior to the census, of $50 or more.” 
(3). In the last census (1966) there were 430,500 such 
holdings. Obviously many of these are not farms 
within the sense of our definition. However, those 
census farms with sales of agricultural products of 
$10,000 a year or more numbered 95,000 or 22 per 
cent of all census farms. This group of farms pro- 
duced 65 per cent of the total value of farm produc- 
tion (Table 1). Furthermore, according to the classi- 
fication of taxpayers used by the Department of 
National Revenue (4), there were 119,500 farmers 
paying income tax at about the same date. Thus, it 
seems reasonable to conclude that although there 
are 430,500 census farms (holdings), the core of the 
Canadian commercial farming industry numbers 
about 100,000 farms, whereby “‘commercial’’ we 
mean farms from which the operator derives the 
greater part of his total income. 

Canadian farming is dominated by two types, 
wheat and livestock farms. These two categories 
account for half of the commercial census farms (5). 
Dairy farms number about one-fifth of the total 
while small grain farms, other than wheat, make up 
about 10 per cent. The predominance of these types 
of farms is a result largely of climate and other 
physical limitations. Eighty per cent of the total 
agricultural land lies in Western Canada which, 
under present technology, is most adapted to the 
production of wheat, coarse grains and oilseeds, 
especially flaxseed and rapeseed. 


TABLE 1—CENSUS FARMS CLASSIFIED BY VALUE OF SALES OF FARM PRODUCTS, 1966 
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Total Sales of Farm Products 


Sales of Farm Number of Census Per Cent 
Products Farms Amount of Total 
thousand dollars 
LASEILUTION AIR ACiiSy. cere cree a ace one te ere Tid. 15,039 0.5 
$ BOSS AGO am meee ae tae eos es ee 152,910 149,420 4.5 
SD BO00-— $4 (999i, gapenteceets ct a ee cue ene nap ver ea 84,947 309 , 644 wes! 
$25 000= $9 2990: fe aes Gee ais eee ies) ae ree ees 96,856 691,377 20.7 
SiO JOOOKAINUHOVE Kate tee rc wceec rue testes Serco eeanlciretariier aeee 95 ,032 Cailentso 65.0 
Totals. ... 5 Pee Stet. FPN, ee, cot AT. 430 , 522 3,337,610 100.0 


Source: 1966 Census of Canada: Agriculture, Cat. No. 96- 


THE RESOURCE STRUCTURE OF AGRICULTURE 


The total investment in Canadian agriculture of 
farm operators is estimated to be $22.4 billion 
(1968), or about $41,000 per worker (excluding 
rented land and buildings). Seventy-one per cent of 
the total investment is in real estate, 18 per cent in 
machinery and 11 per cent in livestock and poultry 
(6). The total land area in farming amounts to 174 
million acres of which 76 per cent is owned by farm 
operators and 24 per cent is rented (7). 

New capital formation in agriculture is estimated 
to be about a billion dollars a year or about 8 per 


TABLE 2—EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND OUTPUT IN 
CANADA, 1961 OR 1966 


601, Table 30, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


cent of total new capital formation (8). The sources 
of new capital available to agriculture are varied but 
a few sources predominate (9). The federal Farm 
Credit Corporation provides about two-thirds of the 
mortgage credit obtained by Canadian farmers. In 
the intermediate-term credit field (18 months to 10 
years), guaranteed loans provided by the banks 
under the federal Farm Improvement Loans Act are 
the most important single source—about 40 per cent 
of the amount extended in this term. Non-FILA 
loans provided by the banks are the most important 
source of short-term credit (less than 18 months) to 
farmers, over 55 per cent of the total. 


SELECTED AGRIBUSINESS FIRMS, 


Rc SS SSE SS TS I SI 


Number Total Value 
of Number Total Value of Added in 
Estab- of Salaries Shipments Total 
Industry and Year lishments Employees and Wages of Goods Activity 
1966 million dollars 
RoodiandaBeveragéseds . Shiai tori. 2) obec oer 6,945 227 ,221 1,058.0 7,062.0 2,498.5 
Leading subindustries: 
Slaughtering and meat-packing............... Sil 76 27,041 147.2 1, 52957 266.9 
Dairy factories Ai... Sens AB aa ee a 1,308 31,845 147.2 O70 286.8 
Eruit and vegetable canners.. . = ea 314 20,558 81.4 470.3 200.3 
Feedhmanuiftacturers= es een een ee 860 8,869 40.3 468.8 113.8 
Bakenies.. sathivann. st ogi ctrl: ars 2,363 34,092 141.4 463.4 247.5 
Breweries 3.2.8 oe yale 8 re a ee 52 9,391 64.5 Soles 232.9 
Miscellaneous food manufacturers..... 269 13,664 69.6 592.2 244.6 
MO DACCOADTOCUCTS. a Cevsriac ner kw pace wee etn nae aes 34 10,177 53.0 429.8 WALA. 
eOathGreeee AE DABS. PEEL. Oe Ee, 537 32,667 117-9 370.9 183.5 
Agricultural implements:asc.cemecs ast is diet ed 105 14,498 85.3 328.3 150.8 
1961 
WIXeC TErIZENS.. foc orate oc ask coer es palo eae 43 1,378 6.6 54.3 — 
Wihclesallé trade Sreck Fai aie. .e eth SARA Pere 5,861 52,298 185.1 — — 
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Includes cooperative marketing associations, wholesale merchants, agents, brokers and manufacturers’ sales branches. 


Products handled include farm products as raw materials, farm 


supplies, food products, tobacco, groceries and food specialities. 


Sources: (1) 1966 Census of Manufacturers, Cat. No. 31-201P to 31-208P, December, 1968, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
(2) General Review of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 1961, Cat. No. 31-201, September, 1965, 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


(3) Canada Year Book 1966, Table 2, pp. 858-859, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Perhaps the most important single change in 
resource use in agriculture in the past two decades 
has been the continuing substitution for labor of 
purchased capital inputs. The latter include ma- 
chinery and associated requirements, purchased feed 
and seed, fertilizers, pesticides and hired custom 
work. In 1948, the farm labor force numbered 
1,096,000 persons, 22 per cent of the total employed 
Canadian labor force. By 1968, the numbers were 
down to 546,000 or 7 per cent of a much larger total 
labor force. Moreover, the structure of the farm 
labor force itself has changed notably with unpaid 
family help declining somewhat in relative impor- 
tance and hired labor increasing (/0). Since about 
1951 the size of the hired farm labor force has been 
relatively stable at about 100,000 workers but rising 
from 11 per cent to 18 per cent of the total. 

Concomitant to the declining labor input in 
Canadian agriculture has been the increase in the 
capital input. If we consider all inputs in the trilogy 
of real estate, labor and capital, where capital is all 
other inputs than those designated as real estate 
and labor, then we find that capital inputs have 
increased from about a third of the total inputs in 
the 1948-52 period to over 50 per cent in recent 
years (//7). From an industry which used to be largely 
independent of other sectors for its production 
inputs, the primary agricultural industry has become 
one which is highly dependent upon the non-farm 
sector for supplies and services. 


INTERDEPENDENCE OF FARMING AND 
AGRIBUSINESS 


In recent decades, the non-farm industries which 
produce goods and services for farm use, together 
with those businesses engaged in the processing of 
raw materials of farm origin, have come to be known 
as the “‘agribusiness’”’ sector. It includes the manu- 
facturers of farm machinery, fertilizers and pesti- 
cides; the processors of farm products into goods for 
intermediate or final consumption—dairy manufac- 
turing plants, feed manufacturers, flour mills, ba- 
keries, breweries, slaughtering and meat packing 
plants, fruit and vegetable canners; and the distri- 
butors of farm supplies. In addition, there are a host 
of businesses dependent partly upon the farm sector. 
This includes the transportation companies, the oil 
companies, the food wholesalers, retail stores, finan- 
cial institutions, real estate firms and many others. 

Employment in the areas of food processing, to- 
bacco manufacturing, leather goods, manufacturing 
of implements and fertilizers and wholesale trade 
related to agriculture totals around 338,000 persons 


(Table 2) or equal to about 60 per cent of the employ- 
ment in the farm sector (/2). The two groups to- 
gether comprise about 12 per cent of total employ- 
ment. There are, however, other sectors of the 
economy for whom an important part of their total 
business is concerned with the transportation of farm 
products, the provision of supplies and services and 
the retail sale of foods. For example, about 18 per 
cent of total rail freight is comprised of farm products 
(/3). Agricultural commodities represent about one- 
quarter of the tonnage moving through the St. 
Lawrence Seaway (/4). Farm expenditures on gaso- 
line, diesel oil and lubricants are equal to about 17 
per cent of the total sales of motive fuels for use in 
motor vehicles on public streets and highways (/5). 
In the financial area, total credit extended to farmers 
has been estimated at $2.179 million (/6). Of this 
amount, the commercial banks handled 43 per cent, 
both short-term and intermediate-term. In the 
wholesale trade field, almost one-quarter of the 
persons employed owe their employment to the sale 
of farm products, food products or farm supplies. 
Employment in this area is at least 52,000 persons 
Ces: 

It is almost impossible on the basis of available 
information to determine how many of the persons 
employed in the retail trade owe their livelihood 
directly to the handling of Canadian farm products 
or the provision of production services and supplies. 
However, it 1s intuitively obvious that this is an 
important sector of total retail business. No Cana- 
dian studies are available on a comparable basis but 
a recent United States study indicated that employ- 
ment in the farm supply, food and fibre processing 
and distributive industries, that is, agribusiness, 
makes up about one-quarter of total employment 
which, together with farming, adds up to 30 per cent 
of total employment (/8). 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF FARMING 
TO THE ECONOMY 


Returning to a consideration of the contribution 
of the primary agricultural sector to the national 
economy (/9), the relative importance of the industry 
can be measured in terms of statistics such as gross 
domestic product, exports of farm products, tax 
revenues, overall productivity, consumer expendi- 
tures on food and foreign economic development. 
Each of these will be dealt with briefly. 

Total Canadian Gross Domestic Product was 
estimated to be $54.2 billion in 1967 (current dollars) 
of which agriculture contributed 4.6 per cent or $2.5 
billion. Although the contribution by agriculture has 


been relatively constant at 5 to 6 per cent since 
1957, in prewar years the proportion arising in the 
agricultural sector was about 12.5 per cent (20). The 
relative decline in agriculture’s contribution occurred 
mostly in the 1951 to 1956 period. These were years 
of rapid industrial expansion. Currently, agriculture 
ranks between eighth and ninth as a contributor to 
G.D.P., on the basis of a classification of 15 sectors, 
or about the same as wholesale trade. This position 
has been relatively unchanged throughout the 1960’s. 
Agriculture has been, however, and continues to be, 
the leading primary industry ranking ahead of 
forestry, fishing, mining and oil wells. 

Employment in the agricultural sector at 7.3 per 
cent of total employment (1968) is somewhat higher 
than the sector’s contribution to G.D.P. This has 
been characteristic of the industry, reflecting the 
somewhat lower average earnings in agriculture as 
compared with selected other sectors. The numbers 


of persons employed in agriculture are about two _ 


and a half times the employment in all other primary 
industries, exceeding those in the finance, insurance 
and real estate sector and the construction industry 
C1): 

The farming industry has long been an important 
contributor to Canadian export trade. However, in 
1967 and 1968, with the expansion in non-farm 
exports and with farm exports stable at around $1.4 
billion, agricultural exports slipped to 11 per cent of 
total merchandise trade from about 20 per cent in 
the early 1960’s (22). However, exports of farm 
products from Canada continue to exceed the value 
of imports of agricultural products. These currently 

\amount to $1.1 billion (1968) or 9 per cent of total 
\merchandise imports. Canada runs a trade deficit in 
agricultural commodities with the United States but 
a surplus with Britain and all other countries as a 
group. Wheat and wheat flour is the most important 
single agricultural commodity exported, representing 
over one-half of total agricultural exports. Imports 
are mostly out-of-season vegetables or products of 
a kind not grown in Canada. With steadily rising 
population and per capita real incomes, it must be 
expected that Canadian demand for products such 
as citrus fruits and plantation crops will continue to 
grow. 

Farmers are important taxpayers, both on prop- 
erty and personal income taxes. Property taxes paid 
by farmers in 1968 were estimated at $175 million. 
In addition, rentals, in cash or in kind, amounted 
to an estimated $130 million. These two items to- 
gether represented 11 per cent of farm operating 
expenses (23). Information for the most recent year 
available (1965) indicates that the number of persons 
classified as farmers by the Department of National 


Revenue and subject to tax was 119,500 or about 
one-third of all persons classified as farm operators 
by the labor force survey in the same year. Total 
personal income tax payable by farmers to all levels 
of government was $60.6 million or 2 per cent of 
the total income tax payable. Average tax paid was 
$500, the same as the average tax paid by all tax- 
payers (24). The number of corporate taxpayers 
whose chief source of income is the sale of agricul- 
tural commodities is relatively small—only about 
3,000 (25). In 1966, these corporations (excluding 
cooperatives and other exempt corporations) report- 
ed sales of products and services of $328 million. 
Fixed assets per corporation averaged $95,600, in- 
come $116,000, expenses (including wages, salaries 
and depreciation) $111,000, leaving a net profit per 
corporation of $5,000. 

The agricultural sector is an important source of 
growth for economic development. This is particu- 
larly true for developing countries but it is also true 
for a recently matured economy such as the Cana- 
dian one. Agricultural output in Canada has been 
increased using an ever-smaller labor force, thereby 
contributing significantly to the growth of national 
productivity. Productivity (net output per man) for 
all commercial industries in Canada has increased 
at a rate of 3.5 per cent per year since 1946 (26). On 
the basis of a classification into 7 broad industry 
groupings, the growth rate for agricultural producti- 
vity has been the highest at 5.5 per cent per year. 
This is the result of an annual increase in net output 
of 1.7 per cent and a decrease in the agricultural 
labor force of 3.6 per cent per year. Since 1961, 
while the growth rate in productivity for all com- 
mercial industries declined to 2.9 per cent per year, 
that for agriculture increased to 6.5 per cent. By 
comparison, productivity growth rates for manufac- 
turing were 3.7 per cent per annum since 1946 and 
3.6 per cent since 1961. 

The rapid growth in output per worker in agricul- 
ture can also be shown in terms of the number of 
persons the gross output of Canadian farms would 
“support” with food and fibre (27). In prewar years, 
the food and fibre produced by one farm worker in 
Canada would support the equivalent of 11 persons. 
Today, the number is 42 persons. These changes 
have come about largely because of the substitution 
for labor of capital inputs although part of the 
increase in gross output for the market is also due 
to the substitution of mechanical power for farm- 
raised power. 

As in most developed countries, consumers’ ex- 
penditures on food in Canada are a relatively small 
proportion of their total outlays. Most recently 
(1967), it has been about a fifth as compared with 


TABLE 3—AMOUNT OF FOOD THAT AN HOUR’S WAGES IN THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


WOULD BUY AT RETAIL, CANADA, 1948 AND 1968 
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1948 1968 
Amount an Amount an 
Hour’s Wages Hour’s Wages 
Retail (92¢) Would Retail (258¢) Would 
Food Item Unit Price Buy Price Buy 
cents cents 
IMG Ree eRe Bee cc eee co. quart Avis Bae SOG 7/ 8.4 
Egagsigrade Awlarget’. 72:0 ea dozen 59.7 Wee 55.6 4.6 
Beefesirlointsteak, = osteo ee pound 62.4 ass 26e0 2.0 
ROK AGiDNCMODS te, eee. eee es eee ee ee pound 5 2ie 1.8 88.2 2.9 
Flour, white, all purpose............... pound 6.1 Wei 12 Bilis 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped, sliced..... pound 9.3 9.9 19.6 see 
SUGAMIGKANUatC mee ee pound 9.1 10.1 9.4 27.4 
RotatoesINoMii tables. Wn ater 10 pounds 40.4 PES 62.7 4.1 
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Sources: Prices and Price Indexes, Cat. No. 62-002, Monthly, various issues, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Retail prices 
given are all-Canada averages. Food items are fresh (i.e., not frozen or processed). Average wages are from 
Earnings and Hours of Work in Manufacturing, Cat. No. 72-204, Annual, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Also 
given in the Canadian Statistical Review, Cat. No. 11-003, Monthly, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


over a quarter in the immediate postwar years (28). 
The declining proportion which consumers spend on 
food means that a greater proportion of their total 
income is available for other consumption goods or 
for saving and investment. This is one of the ways 
in which an efficient agriculture can contribute to 
economic growth. 

Consumer expenditures on food have declined 
relatively for two reasons—rising per capita real 
incomes and relatively smaller increases in food 
costs than in non-food costs. The Consumer Price 
Index has shown an overall increase of 36 per cent 
from 1948-52 to 1964-68. The increase in the food 
portion has been 33 per cent (29). However, much 
of this increase in the retail price of food has not 
been due to price increases of the raw materials 
used. The increase in farm product prices at the farm 
level over the same time period has been only 9 per 
cent (30), while at the wholesale level, the increase 
in the price index for farm products was 4 per cent 
(29). Estimates of the farm-retail marketing bill for 
domestically produced foods indicate that the farm 
value as a per cent of the retail value has declined 
from 60 per cent in 1949 to 43 per cent throughout 
the 1960’s (3/). Part of this change is due, of course, 
to the changing nature of the consumer food basket 
wherein foods with a higher processing content have 
increased in relative importance (32). The relatively 
smaller rise in retail prices of food as compared with 
the increase in consumer incomes can also be shown 
in terms of what an hour’s wages will purchase of 
selected food items (Table 3). Thus, in 1948, an 
hour’s wages in the manufacturing industries would 
buy, for example, one and a half dozen eggs (Grade 
A, Large) or one and a half pounds of sirloin steak. 


In 1968, an hour’s wages would buy over four and 
a half dozen eggs or two pounds of sirloin steak. 
Thus, despite the increased cost of convenience 
packaging, food costs to the consumer, primarily 
because of increased efficiency in the production of 
domestic foodstuffs and the highly competitive na- 
ture of the industry, have declined relatively. 


The agricultural sector is an important source of 
growth, as it was noted previously, for developing 
countries. In this respect, Canada has considerable 
to offer in the way of aid, both of a short-term nature 
such as food aid and of a longer-term nature such 
as technical assistance and education. In 1967-68, 
Canada’s international aid expenditures on a net 
basis were equal to about 0.6 per cent of National 
Income (33). Food aid represented about a fifth of 
total aid, with India being the largest single recipient. 
Agricultural students and trainees coming to Canada 
have represented about six per cent of all trainees. 
However, with the establishment of more univer- 
sities and technical schools in the developing coun- 
tries, more emphasis is to be given in the future to 
training students in their own countries. To this end, 
Canada has sent abroad a large number of technical 
advisers in the agricultural sciences. 


CANADIAN AGRICULTURE IN THE WORLD 
ECONOMY 


Canada is one of the world’s largest trading nations 
and agricultural trade is an important component of 
this country’s trade. On the average about two- 
thirds of Canada’s total wheat production, for 


example, goes to export markets. Other major 
agricultural commodities exported are: oilseeds, 
mainly flaxseed and rapeseed; live animals, meat and 
meat products; and raw tobacco. Canada, even 
though it occupies the northern half of the North 
American continent with its severe climatic limita- 
tions, in fact produces most of the products found 
in the United States with the principal exceptions of 
citrus fruits, cotton and sorghums. Thus, if Canada 
is to compete successfully with U.S. farmers and 
others in world markets, agriculture in this country 
must be as technologically efficient, or more so, 
than in competing countries. In this respect, yields 
of spring wheat in Canada, for example, are equal 
to yields in the U.S. spring wheat area. Grain corn 
yields in southern Ontario are equal to or better 
than yields in U.S. states in the.same latitudes (34). 


Since primary agriculture is still largely an industry 
of small businesses as compared with non-farm firms 
in most western countries, governments of these 
countries provide support for research, extension, 
price stability and other measures. In this respect, 
Canada is no exception but the level of support is 
one of the lowest in the western world. OECD 
studies shed some light on the subject. Federal 
expenditures on agriculture in Canada average about 
$286 per active person in farming compared with 
$1,287 for U.S. agriculture (35). 


In terms of production costs, it has been estimated 
that Canada enjoys an absolute cost advantage in 
wheat production over other major wheat exporting 
countries (36). This ranged, for example, from 7 to 
31 cents a bushel over U.S. producers for the first 
half of the 1960’s. In meat production, Canada’s 
main cost advantage, according to the foregoing 
study, was in feeder cattle production. In fruit and 
vegetable production, the United States generally has 
an advantage over Canada, principally because of 
climatic factors. However, in selected cool climate 
crops, Canadian producers have an overall cost 
advantage. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The purpose of this paper has been to show the 
contribution of the farming industry, together with 
associated supply, processing and distributive serv- 
ices, to the Canadian economy. In brief, it was noted 
that there are about 430,500 census farms in Canada 
but only about 100,000 of these are commercial in 
the sense that they provide the main source of income 
for the operator. The most important types of farms 
are wheat and livestock farms. Total investment in 


the primary agricultural industry is over $22 billion 
or about $41,000 per worker. 


The most important single change which has 
faced the farming industry in the past two decades 
has been the substitution of purchased inputs from 
the non-farm sector for non-purchased inputs. This 
has been reflected particularly by the decrease in the 
size of the farm labor force, down by one-half during 
the period. This has been an important source of 
overall Canadian productivity (output per man) 
growth. This change has meant, however, that many 
tasks formerly done by farmers themselves are now 
done in the non-farm sector. This applies to opera- 
tions such as the processing of farm products, the 
servicing of farm equipment, the grinding and mixing 
of feeds. There appear to be almost as many persons 
outside the primary farming industry that are de- 
pendent upon agriculture for their livelihood as there 
are in farming itself. 


Primary agriculture contributes about 5 or 6 per 
cent to Gross Domestic Product and this proportion 
has been relatively stable since 1957. Employment 
in the farm sector is about 7 per cent of total em- 
ployment. 


Canadian export trade in farm products contri- 
butes over $1 billion to the balance of payments, 
exceeding the value of imports of farm products. 
Wheat and wheat flour represent over a half of total 
agricultural exports. 


The Canadian climate imposes severe limitations 
for agricultural production. Furthermore, the main 
export-producing areas are located in mid-continent 
creating a heavy transportation cost. However, those 
products that Canada sells abroad are produced in 
this country at competitive costs. The large inputs of 
public research and the managerial knowhow of 
Canadian farmers have made this possible. Even so, 
the level of public support for agriculture in Canada 
appears to be less than that in most other western 
nations. 


In this review of the importance of Canadian 
agriculture, it is perhaps obvious that its greatest 
strength in the past is likely to be its greatest weak- 
ness in the future. Greater production of food and 
feed grains in many parts of the world and a declining 
per capita demand in western nations for bread 
grains, especially wheat, increase the competition for 
available markets. While short-term changes such as 
crop failures abroad can alter the outlook sharply, 
the longer-run outlook for the industry would appear 
to be a need for greater product diversification and 
a tailoring of output more in terms of the market 
demand of the North American consumer. 
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total population at June |; and 

total farm labor force. 
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averages. To obtain the number of persons supported by 
one farm worker in addition to himself, one person is sub- 
tracted from the given ratios. 
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SOME HIGHLIGHTS OF A SURVEY OF INCORPORATED FAMILY FARMS IN ONTARIO 
R. A. Stutt 


Current trends in the changing structure and 
organization of agriculture include commercializa- 
tion, specialization, farm consolidation and enlarge- 
ment. Farming is an extremely competitive industry 
and farmers are under constant pressure to increase 
the size and efficiency of their businesses. Obtaining 
capital and credit to make periodic changes often- 
times is a problem. In addition, transferring the 
farm property to the next generation as a farm unit 
is becoming increasingly difficult. Management prob- 
lems appear impressively large during these stages. 
Some farmers and their families successfully make 
planned expansions and establish profitable units on 
a continuing basis but many are unable to make 
adjustments. 

There are signs of an increasing interest in incor- 
poration as a method of making structural changes 
in the farm business and of passing the farm to the 
next generation. In Canada, the number of incor- 
porated farms increased from about 1,700 in 1962 
to about 3,000 in 1966 (/). However, they still repre- 
sented less than | per cent of the total farms. In the 
United States, recent surveys showed that the extent 
of farm incorporation is similar to that in Canada 
(2) (3). 

An agricultural economist in the United States 
points out that economic, social and technological 
pressures are forcing large commercial family farms 
and corporate farms into existence and this will 
continue regardless of legislation and other barriers 
to stop them (4). He notes that modern agriculture 
requires large investments, continuous capital 
sources, top management and a new dimension of 
economies of size to achieve new competitive advan- 
tages in the cost of operation, and shows that the 
move towards large commercial farms, such as 
through a corporate organization, is underway. 

To get an insight into the operating arrangements 
of family farms in Ontario under a corporate form 
of organization, a survey was made by the Economics 
Branch in July 1968. The study was of a preliminary 
and exploratory nature and was restricted to family 
farm corporations or closely held types as opposed 
to publicly held corporations. It was confined to 
four main types of farms found in Ontario: beef 
cattle-hogs, dairy, poultry and cash crops. The 
sample included 33 farms, of which 7 were located 
in Eastern Ontario and 26 in Southwestern Ontario. 
The scope of the study included the features of 
corporate structure, conditions determining the econ- 
omic and social feasibility of family farm incorpora- 


tion, and the suitability of this type of business 
organization to farming in Ontario. The results must 
be viewed as tentative largely because of the extent 
of the investigation. 


RESULTS OF THE STUDY 


The respondents expressed an opinion that incor- 
poration was the most desirable form of group 
business arrangement from the standpoint of stability 
and benefits. Forty-two per cent had contemplated 
forming a partnership but passed it over as being 
unsuitable to their situation. Almost three-quarters 
of the farms studied were incorporated after 1960, 
with more than half during the 1961-65 period 
(Table.1). 

There was a relatively wide range in the number 
of years the farms in the study had been established 
before becoming incorporated (Table 2). The dairy 
and cash crop farms had been established for an 
average of about 33 years, and the beef-hogs and the 
poultry farms for about 25 years. 


TABLE 1—INCORPORATION OF FARMS BY 
STARTING PERIOD 


Period of Number 

Incorporation of Farms Per Cent 
194621950 Fsaee ee hee if 310 
IMDIPIR BY Sab on oes o- = — 
1956-1960 Reeser ae 8 24.2 
TOGIAIOG OTE eee. 18 54.5 
19GG=19CSarw pea cin ed 6 18.3 
TLotals per 6.82) Met: 33 100.0 


TABLE 2—LENGTH OF FARM OPERATION PRIOR TO 
INCORPORATION ACCORDING TO FARM TYPE 


Length of Operation 


Farm Type Longest Shortest Average 
years 

Beef cattle-hogs" ........ 103 3 25 

Dairy. oe oe 50 12 a0 

Poultty2oe, soe eee aie. 48 2 23 

CashsGropS..e va ee 80 9 33 


* Omitting one farm which was not in operation prior to 
incorporation. 
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Reasons for Incorporation 


A relatively large number and wide variety of 
reasons for incorporation were given by farmers. 
These were arranged into seven main headings as 
shown in Table 3. 

Although farmers gave a variety of reasons for 
incorporation there were three main concerns. These 
were (1) assurance of an adequate estate for the 
founder or principal member on retirement, (2) 
transfer of the farm to the next generation without 
interruption or undue disruption of the farm busi- 
ness, and (3) a desire for improved farm efficiency. 
The benefit to sons was an important reason for 
incorporation. Satisfactions gained by the sons in- 
clude some assurance of their position with respect to 
asset allocation of the estate, management and farm 
operations, and returns. It provides an incentive 
for them to stay in farming and to be compensated 
for their labor. 

Another important reason for incorporation was 
the perpetual aspect associated with a company. 
This tends to avoid any hold-up in the farm opera- 
tions and plans of the company or change in invest- 
ment due to the death of one or more shareholders. 
Related to this aspect was the desire of the principal 
member or father to legally arrange for a gradual 
transfer of his estate to his heirs and particularly a 
transfer of eventual control of the farm business to 
sons desiring to continue the operation of the farm. 
At the same time, the principal member usually 
wanted to retain control during the period when the 
son or sons were acquiring proficiency in farm 
management. 

The aspect of limited liability of each shareholder 
was another common reason given for incorporation. 
However, in practice this seldom held for the prin- 
cipal shareholder. When raising capital to carry on 
farm operations the father usually had to personally 
guarantee any loan. More than half (51.5 per cent) 
of the principal members personally guaranteed 
repayment of loans. Contrary to expectations most 


TABLE 3—REASONS FOR FAMILY FARM 


INCORPORATION 

Per Cent 
Reasons Reporting 
1. Estate tax and succession duties............ 60.6 
Ze incentiVe:to SONS. nee al oe Sie 5 
3. Aspect of continuity and perpetuality......... 42.4 
Amlncome tax-advantages a.) a ee Pass: 
5ytase: of land ctransfeta,: se isc eee. 21.2 
Gre SI MICO CANA DUNG tenes wien tec tare wn hol a a dae a ice (a 
ZAlOeLO;capitalkexpans Olina sian tne eee 18.2 

Number of corporations in survey ........... So 
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incorporated farms found that incorporation did not 
make it easier to obtain credit. 

The possibility of lessening the impact of estate 
tax and succession duties was given as a main 
benefit expected from incorporation. However, little 
evidence was available on the actual benefits to be 
derived and considerable uncertainty appeared to 
exist in this respect. 


Sources of Professional Advice 


Only about 12 per cent of the members of these 
farm family corporations had prior corporation 
experience. Lawyers were consulted for professional 
advice about incorporation by four-fifths of the 
farmers and accountants by three-quarters. Bankers 
were consulted by one-fifth and an educator group, 
including agricultural representatives, by 15 per 
cent. 


Sources of Credit 


The efficient operation of a farm requires a large 
amount of capital. Incorporation does not change 
the need for capital as compared with individual 
farm operation. It was not surprising, therefore, to 
find that almost all respondents had obtained loans 
following incorporation. Almost 95 per cent had 
borrowed from a bank; 70 per cent had obtained a 
loan from the Farm Credit Corporation; 6 per cent 
had borrowed from the Industrial Development 
Bank; and 9 per cent had obtained a loan through 
the Ontario Junior Farmers Establishment Loan 
Corporation. Only a fifth of the farmers said their 
creditors required the filing of a financial statement 
before granting credit. About 58 per cent reported 
little change in their ability to obtain credit as com- 
pared with their experiences under private farm 
operation. 


Farm Changes Under Incorporation 


Fifty-five per cent of the farmers increased the size 
of the farm area after incorporation, 42 per cent 
reported no change and 3 per cent reported a de- 
crease. The beef cattle-hog farmers reported the 
smallest average increase in total farm acres (Table 4). 


About one-third of the increase in farm size fol- 
lowing incorporation was obtained by renting and 
two-thirds by land purchase. Poultry farmers ob- 
tained all of their increased land by purchase com- 
pared with 71 and 65 per cent by beef cattle-hog, 
and dairy farmers, respectively. Cash crop farmers 
obtained 79 per cent of their increased area by renting 
(Table 5). 


TABLE 4—AVERAGE SIZE OF FARM AT INCORPORATION AND IN 1968 BY FARM TYPE 


nnn nS SSE 


Total acres per farm 


BPs In Percentage 
Farm Type Incorporation 1968 Change 
aS A enone aa nS NS 
Beer caltieshogs rata. Yabedim.4. stmt YA wel, 298.4 369.4 + 23.8 
Se a ea eh ee ee ee 207.7 389.0 + 45.3 
eAOLUILICAVE, 3 coc Rte COMMA ane ees Ot premty Tete ok a ee ae an 116.1 257.6 +121.9 
GASIIECKODSHRERt foc te fe tiers ements is have a 231.1 342.6 + 48.2 
PUES AST Ra ah aN 231.6 343.7 + 48.4 


SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS 


* Omitting the farm which was not in operation prior to incorporation. 


TABLE 5—PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN FARM SIZE 
DUE TO PURCHASE OR RENTING 


Farm Type Purchased Rented 
per cent 

Beef cattle-hogs........... lie 28.9 

Daiiyineee nay cha A) Aa apa) 6bin2 34.8 

Poult yee s fer 3h pala ee 100.0 — 

CaSheCliODSPrasee (at ee Pale 78.8 

Alltypesel sin: Do SU ae 64.4 BIO e 


TABLE 6—AVERAGE CHANGE IN LIVESTOCK UNITS 
SINCE INCORPORATION BY FARM TYPE 


At 
Incorpo- In Percentage 
Farm Type ration 1968 Change 


animal units per farm 


Beef cattle-hogs ..... ?Asinié Biot +89.2 
Dairy Fe OLS 69.8 106.8 +53.1 
Poultiye: Secor eat. 2 342.8 582.1 +69.8 
Cashicropsae uate. 16.0 18.4 +14.8 


The farms in this study were considerably larger 
than the average commercial farm in Ontario. The 
average size of the sample incorporated farms in 
1968 was 344 acres compared with an average of 187 
acres for Ontario commercial farms reported in the 
1966 Census. 

Following incorporation about 40 per cent of the 
farmers intensified the livestock enterprise through 
increases of one particular class of livestock; beef 
cattle, dairy cattle, hogs or poultry, whereas 24 per 
cent diversified through increases in a combination 
of classes. The largest percentage increase took 
place in the beef cattle-hog farms, followed by 
decreasing proportions on poultry farms, dairy 
farms and cash crop farms. Average changes in 
livestock units since incorporation by farm type are 
shown in Table 6. 


All types of farms in this study reported an increase 
in gross farm income in 1967 compared with the 
years before incorporation of the farm business. The 
average annual gross income before incorporation 
was estimated at $75,837, the 1967 gross income of 
the farms was $195,209, an increase of 157 per cent. 
The largest estimated increase was made by poultry 
farmers, followed by dairy farmers, beef cattle-hog 
farmers, and the least by cash crop farmers (Table 7). 

Much of the increase in gross income could be 
attributed to the increase in the physical size of the 
farm business. Other influencing factors included: 
(1) consolidation of two or more farm units into one 
company farm (18 per cent of the farms had been 
formed in this way) permitting some economies of 
scale, and (2) after incorporation usually more than 
one family was dependent on the income from the 
new business organization, providing an incentive 
for more income to provide a higher standard of 
living. 

The estimated gross annual income in 1967 re- 
ported in this survey for incorporated farms was 
considerably higher than incomes shown for indivi- 
dually owned and operated farms in the Ontario 
farm management and accounting project (Table 8). 


Related Non-Farm Activities 


Farm companies may be incorporated under a 
federal or provincial charter. The objects of the 
company must be stated when application is made 
for incorporation; farmers are usually advised to 
state the objects broad enough to encompass any 
anticipated activity. Generally, these activities in- 
clude areas other than those associated with farm 
production, such as sales of farm supplies and inputs 
and processing, packaging and marketing of farm 
products either in their present or modified form. 

Information on the kinds of objects included in 
the application for incorporation, or of the non- 
production activities actually carried on by the 
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TABLE 7—ESTIMATED GROSS ANNUAL INCOME OF FARMS AT INCORPORATION AND IN 1967, BY FARM TYPE 


Farm Type 


At Percentage 
Incorporation 1967 Increase 
dollars per farm 
93,714 184,667 + 97.0 
22,444 GBs loalS +138.6 
107,857 420 , 428 +289.8 
TASER) 122,188 + 54.0 
75,837 195,209 +157.4 


TABLE 8—GROSS INCOME AND TILLABLE LAND AREA PER FARM, SOME FARMS IN THE ONTARIO FARM 


MANAGEMENT AND ACCOUNTING PROJECT, 1967 


Type of Farm 


General beef feeder farms (2 high income)................. 
General swine farms (5 high income)...................... 
Large specialized fluid milk farms (19 high income)......... 
Boultiyefanmss(2*highwincome) ae ae .see ee ake eae eer ores 
General cash crop farms (3 high income)................... 
Bargesmixed fagmsa(Orhight incon) ceeem seen wene rare © 


1967 Gross Tillable 
Farm Income Land Area 

dollars acres 
Tt ied... eee ee 74,605 417 
Oe ee oe. eee 39 , 424 315 
1 ee A ee ee 40,435 217 
ac a ee ee 49,198 101 
A ee 40,749 159 
a ee rere. 58 ,027 161 


Source: Summary Report Ontario Farm Management and Accounting Project 1967, Pub. 315, Ontario Department 


of Agriculture and Food, Toronto. 


farmers in the sample was not obtained. About two- 
fifths (39.4 per cent) of the incorporated family 
farms in this study had objects in their charter 
permitting a widening of company operations beyond 
farm production. Over half (55.6 per cent) of the 
cash crop farmers had other non-farm production 
objects compared with 44.4 per cent of the dairy 
farmers, 28.6 per cent of the poultry farmers and 
25.0 per cent of the beef cattle-hog farmers. 


Forty-nine and 37 per cent of the corporation 
farms in the neighbouring States of New York and 
Pennsylvania reported having objects beyond farm 
production (/) (2). About 39 per cent of incorporated 
farmers in the United States had business operations 
outside of farming in the order of (1) business acti- 
vities unrelated to production of agricultural prod- 
ucts, and (2) agribusiness, such as sales of farm 
supplies and the processing and marketing of farm 
products. 


Aside from the farm activities and related busi- 
nesses, the survey in Ontario showed that 42 per 
cent of the principal members had other financial 
assets and income. These included such non-farm 
items as stocks, directorships and part-ownership in 
other ventures. 
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Business Management 


Two-thirds of the respondents said that incorpora- 
tion had significantly increased the task of keeping 
accounts. Almost half (48.5 per cent) of the com- 
panies used the services of a qualified accountant 
for this purpose. They said this was necessary because 
of the amount of bookkeeping required by an oper- 
ation of relatively large scale employing several 
persons. The government requirements for payment 
toward unemployment insurance and pension plans, 
together with income tax payments and _ other 
employee benefits, add to the administration tasks 
of a farm corporation. 


Other prominent reasons for keeping farm ac- 
counts were the financial knowledge, administrative 
experience, and management aids to be gained 
periodically throughout the year. This was believed 
to be extremely useful for decision making and as a 
guide to farm business management and operations. 
Respondents definitely believed that incorporation 
and the associated administrative duties had helped 
to improve their financial and management abilities. 
Some were considering further business and agricul- 
tural education as a means of enhancing their 
abilities. 


Because of the separation of ownership, manage- 
ment and control in a corporate farm operation, one 
could expect a greater measure of business formality 
as compared with a privately owned farm business. 
The survey shows, however, that apart from the 
actual incorporation of the farm very little in the 
way of corporate business procedure was used. In 
most cases the father directed the farm operations 
and business arrangements with a moderate amount 
of involvement by the sons or other members of the 
corporation. Usually sons of the principal member 
participated in the management of the farm in the 
capacity of apprentice or learner rather than of a 
director. The sons often suggested new or different 
methods but the decision on what to use or do was 
usually finalized by the father. The main weight of 
the decision came from the principal member as 
was the practice before incorporation. 

One important business management change fol- 
lowing incorporation was related to the distribution 
of returns from the farming operations. Prior to 
incorporation the normal practice was to withdraw 
moneys from the business on an irregular basis. 
Under incorporation a regular method was followed 
whereby a monthly salary was paid to all members 
at an agreed wage level. This was a substantial 
change and necessitated a financial review at regular 
intervals throughout the year. It provided a measure 
of regularity of income distribution which was 
seldom experienced in the past. The end-of-year 
surplus was either applied to financial obligations, 
capital reserve, or distributed as a dividend or bonus 
to the shareholders. 


CONCLUSION 


There appears to be an increasing interest in incor- 
poration of family farms in Ontario. With the limited 
information at hand it is not possible to be conclusive 
as to its full significance and eventual status. The 
survey does suggest, however, the likelihood of an 
expansion in numbers of incorporated family farms 
and that the process can help the principal member 
of the corporation and his family to obtain benefits 
more commensurate with their goals and objectives. 
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REGIONAL COMPARISONS OF DEATH RATES OF FARM ANIMALS IN CANADA 
W. Y. Yang 


This article reports some results of a statistical ana- 
lysis of death rates of farm animals in the various re- 
gions of Canada (J). It deals primarily with regional 
comparisons of the magnitudes, variations, and long- 
range trends of the annual death rates of cattle, 
swine, and sheep and lambs (2). 

Cash receipts from the sale of livestock and dairy 
products are more than 45 per cent of the total cash 
receipts of Canadian farmers. To better understand 
the problems of livestock production, and for formu- 
lating policies to improve the productivity, to reduce 
the losses and to ensure development of the livestock 
economy there has been a need for information on 
death rates of farm animals. It was to meet the need 
for such data by veterinarians, farm management 
advisors, and various private and public agencies 
that this analysis was undertaken. 

Data on the number of deaths of farm animals 
were provided by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
from unpublished data obtained in semi-annual live- 
stock surveys beginning in 1950 (3). These semi- 
annual surveys are for June 1 and December |. Live- 
stock inventory numbers were obtained from various 
published reports of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics (4). 

Death rates were calculated on an annual basis and 
on semi-annual bases. In the calculation of the semi- 
annual death rates, the number of deaths during the 
six months of December through May was divided by 
the number of animals on farms at the beginning of 
the period, that is, December |. The number of 
deaths during the six-month period June through 
November was divided by the number of animals on 
farms on June |. To avoid the defects of combining 
two deaths rates derived from two different bases, 
the annual death rate was calculated by dividing the 
total number of deaths in the 12-month period, De- 


cember through November, by the average of the 
numbers of animals on farms on December 1 and 
June | (5). 


Annual Death Rates 


Quebec led all other regions by having the highest 
average rate of cattle deaths a year, 52 per 1,000 
cattle on farms (average of December | and June 1), 
compared with 45 deaths per 1,000 cattle for Canada 
as a whole (Table 1). The Atlantic region had the 
lowest rate of cattle deaths, about 38 per 1,000 and 
British Columbia showed the second lowest, about 
42 per 1,000. 

Differences in the annual death rates of all cattle 
between the various provinces or regions were statis- 
tically very significant with the exceptions of those 
between Ontario and the Prairies and between the 
Prairies and British Columbia. 

Of 1,000 head of all cattle on farms in Canada 
(average of December | and June 1), more than 31 
calves died annually during the 17 study years. This 
compares with an average annual death rate of 13.5 
per 1,000 cattle over | year old. 

Quebec and Ontario had the highest death rates of 
calves, 39 and 32 per 1,000 of all cattle. British Co- 
lumbia had the highest death rate for cattle over | 
year old, about 16 per 1,000. Quebec and the Prairies 
had about 14 per 1,000. 

Ontario and Quebec had the highest average an- 
nual death rates of swine in Canada, about 80 per 
1,000. For Canada as a whole, it was 74 per 1,000. 
British Columbia had the lowest annual death rate 
at about 62 per 1,000. 

The average death rates of sheep and lambs were 
higher than those for cattle and swine. Quebec again 
led all regions by having the highest death rate, 169 


TABLE 1—AVERAGE ANNUAL DEATH RATES PER 1,000 OF FARM ANIMALS IN CANADA BY REGIONS, 


DECEMBER 1950 TO NOVEMBER 1967 


eee n nnn cee ce crenreencrccceccceeeeeeeeceeceeceeeceeeeeeceeceeceeeeeeeeeee ee SSS SSS 


Cattle 
Sheep 
Over 1 and 

Region All Calves year old Swine Lambs 
Canadas Frtks. itt, Say ee ee eee 44.95 31.43 lo eoe, 74.33 27.03 
ACA GLOD A Rl ae Sk viene toe. Oe, Ce a ee hy 37.85 27.04 10.64 66.83 138.53 
BIS ee a a POO ee ae ee eee aco Sree 13.80 78.58 169.38 
CUE Lente Sino ta orate aD ae ete 45.12 32.36 12.76 80.96 145.62 
NG rts oe ce ak ee one ee ete 44.05 29.88 13.94 68.08 NOL 
Brien Columbian... Lorelle ae Pe ae 41.87 26.30 15257 62.41 93.19 


TABLE 2—AVERAGE SEMI-ANNUAL DEATH RATES, DECEMBER THROUGH MAY, PER 1,000 
OF FARM ANIMALS IN CANADA BY REGIONS, 1950-1967 


Cattle 
= Sheep 
Over 1 and 
Region All Calves year old Swine Lambs 
Canada Wee hi aelous. ate, Alten ley brtes alte 28.80 21.24 sere 37.05 107.63 
ANCL EUV Cope wee ee PO i re ee a eels Me 22.46 16.74 5.72 31.69 133.43 
OUT. Carpool ata de lac tees gama tela eae i eit: 37.68 29.40 8.28 40.44 162.46 
Opiawrom: pracy. Ve au. wor Sle Lhivt ates ohne: 25.33 19.07 6.27 39.99 121.06 
Prairiesdy Peso siae tee Oe BOTs, 28.97 20.64 8.21 SIG TAS 84.67 
Baltishp Columbian estes att eke ase er ane ee 24.54 15.94 8.60 30.72 74.00 
TABLE 3—AVERAGE SEMI-ANNUAL DEATH RATES, JUNE THROUGH NOVEMBER, PER 1,000 
OF FARM ANIMALS IN CANADA BY REGIONS, 1950-1967 
Cattle 
Sheep 
Over 1 and 
Region All Calves year old Swine Lambs 
CAT IEIOEN.. . Gime ow Coen ne toes nm eee 16.77 10.74 6.02 37.34 34.16 
Tei ENG NAY Ors tis cece aes Loop. wi laa) Math dein 5 air ected eh Nino Ps 15.60 10.49 Seah 35.36 30.43 
Chevette te Beeb era ae 16.11 10.40 5.70 38.27 37.25 
OUEUAIO, lak Nee atone ao oe nt ieee ae tee oe nen ee eee 19.82 So3s! 6.49 41.13 41.09 
BraisieStvew lan tr erhe. nk oss s. cates 15.93 9.84 5.88 34.28 31.00 
British Golumblaewame serra ree eaters we 17.64 10.65 7.04 31.76 29.53 
TABLE 4—STANDARD DEVIATION: OF ANNUAL DEATH RATES PER 1,000 OF FARM ANIMALS 
IN CANADA BY REGIONS, DECEMBER 1950 TO NOVEMBER 1967 
Cattle 
Sheep 
Over 1 and 
Region All Calves year old Swine Lambs 
(CRYTEVER To -c Gelin tee an Ringe: 2 aan i, Bay Die ere 62733 1.086 0.346 8.41 8.597 
JN ARUAT AT Che asses ce ci iy 8 athe ahe een, NERS ar a ae eae 1.718 1.300 0.949 10.54 14.742 
OUCH CCH es Ler anes oho ae ees Bas 5.095 4.550 1.269 15.60 27.391 
Ontaioeeece ee ee eee ee 3.200 2.439 O72 13.58 11.832 
Reali CSereee re eo. Preity Ey i rae. 2.550 1.905 0.520 6.44 10.298 
BritishiGollimbiawe eee cee nee. 3.705 3.189 1.315 17.90 19.139 


* Standard deviation measures the yearly variations of the annual death rates from the average annual death rate and 
in about 2/3 of the 17 years the annual death rates vary within a range of one standard deviation above and below the average 
annual death rate of the respective type of animals. 


TABLE 5—YEARLY INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (—) IN THE TREND OF DEATH RATES OF FARM ANIMALS 
IN TERMS OF REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS, IN CANADA BY REGIONS, 1950-1967 


Cattle 
Sheep 
Over 1 and 

Region All Calves year old Swine Lambs 
Canada hcbsattsSt borg (SL paper +0.0900 +0.0687 +0.0212 —1.5251 +1.1274 
At AntiC meets eee Ulett eters +0.1258 +0.0774 +0.0337 —1.6514 +1.3608 
Ouebecei.).:lo. AM ewer oft. +0.0012 +0.1004 —0.0991 —2.8643 +4.7973 
OTMIERIO's ae ee: eee ee ine +0.4719 +0.3107 +0.1612 —1.9360 +1.6456 
Rrairies sare SIoew Coane Dire +0.0933 +0.0879 —0.0325 —0.4886 +0.6173 
British) Columbian ales savas =e. +0.1287 +0.1358 —0.0071 —2.9079 +2.5006 


_ 
Nn 


deaths a year per 1,000 sheep and lambs on farms. 
Ontario and the Atlantic region followed Quebec, 
having annual death rates of 146 and 139, respect- 
ively. For Canada, the average rate was 128 per 1,000. 


British Columbia showed the lowest death rate, 93. 


per 1,000, and the Prairies the second lowest at 107 
per 1,000. 


Semi-Annual Death Rates 


Death rates of both cattle and sheep in the six- 
month period, December through May (Table 2), 
exceeded those in the six-month period of June 
through November (Table 3), particularly the rates 
for sheep. Some causes for the difference are the 
losses of new born animals during the once-a-year 
calving and lambing season, and fewer cattle and 
sheep on farms on December | than on June |. Swine, 
on the other hand, commonly farrow twice a year 
and therefore the semi-annual death rates did not 
show much difference. 


During the period, December through May, Que- 
bec had the highest death rates — 38 per 1,000 cattle 
(30 calves and 8 cattle of over 1 year old), 40 per 
1,000 swine, and 162 per 1,000 sheep and lambs. In 
the period June through November, however, On- 
tario led all other regions by having the highest death 
rates per 1,000 — 20 cattle (13 calves and 7 cattle over 
1 year old), 41 swine and 41 sheep and lambs. 


Yearly Variations of Annual Death Rates 


The death rates of cattle over one year old had the 
least annual variations in terms of standard devia- 
tions (Table 4). Calves under one year old showed 
considerably more variability in annual death rates 
than older cattle but much less than swine and sheep. 
Swine showed slightly less variability in annual death 
rates than sheep and lambs. 


Quebec had the highest standard deviations of the 
annual death rates of all cattle, 5 per 1,000, and of 
sheep and lambs, 27 per 1,000. This shows that in 
about 11 out of the 17 years covered in the study, the 
annual death rates of all cattle in Quebec fluctuated 
between 47 and 57 per 1,000 and those of sheep and 
lambs fluctuated between 142 and 197 per 1,000. 
British Columbia led and Quebec closely followed in 
having the 2 highest standard deviations of annual 
death rates of swine, 18 and 16 per 1,000, respective- 
ly. The Prairies had the smallest annual variations in 
the death rates of both swine and sheep and lambs, 
and the Atlantic region had the lowest standard de- 
viation of annual death rates of all cattle, 1.3 per 
1,000. 
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Long Range Trends 


During the 17 years covered in the analysis, swine 
showed a significant downward trend in the annual 
death rates while sheep and lambs showed a dis- 
tinctly upward trend. This is true for all regions in 
Canada. On the other hand, the upward trends in the 
annual death rates of cattle were insignificant in all 
regions with the exception of Ontario (Table 5). 


British Columbia and Quebec registered the great- 
est yearly decrease in the death rates of swine, about 
2.9 per 1,000. The smallest annual decrease in the 
death rates of swine was registered in the Prairies, 0.5 
per 1,000. 


An upward trend in the annual death rates of 
sheep and lambs occurred in all regions. In Quebec, 
the yearly increase amounted to 4.8 per 1,000 during 
the 17 study years. In British Columbia, the yearly 
increase was 2.5 per 1,000. The lowest average yearly 
increase was registered in the Prairies, 0.6 per 1,000. 
For Canada as a whole, the yearly increase was 1.1 
per 1,000. 


The long range changes in the annual death rates 
of cattle over one year old fluctuated between the va- 
rious regions in Canada. Annual death rates of 
calves showed a consistently upward trend in all re- 
gions, but the magnitude of the annual increment was 
small and statistically not very significant. However, 
the general trend of increase in the death rate of 
calves in Ontario and British Columbia deserves 
further examination. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The average annual death rate of all cattle in 
Canada was 45 per 1,000 during the 17 years from 
December 1950 to November 1967. Quebec had the 
highest annual death rate at 52 per 1,000 and the 
Atlantic Region had the lowest at 38 per 1,000. 


The average annual death rate of swine in Canada 
was 74 per 1,000. Quebec had the highest annual 
death rate at 81 per 1,000 and British Columbia had 
the lowest at 62 per 1,000. 


The average annual death rate of sheep and lambs 
in Canada was 128 per 1,000. Quebec had the highest 
annual death rate at 169 per 1,000 and British Colum- 
bia had the lowest rate at 93 per 1,000. 


Death rates of cattle and sheep were higher in the 
December through May period than in the June 


through November period. The death rates of swine 
were similar for the two periods. 


The death rate of swine showed a significant down- 
ward trend and that of sheep and lambs an upward 
trend during the 17-year period. There was no signi- 
ficant trend for the death rate of cattle although there 
was a Slight increase in Ontario. 


Causes for the high death rates of sheep and lambs 
deserve study. It is possible that opportunities exist 
for reducing death losses of these animals by the 
control of pests and predators. 


This study represents a beginning in the analysis 
of animal deaths in Canada. Collection and analysis 
of data on animal deaths should contribute to the 
formulation of policies and programs for reducing 
losses and increasing productivity of the nation’s 
livestock economy. 


(/) 
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THE PRAIRIE GRAIN ADVANCE PAYMENTS ACT, 1957-1969 


J. W. Channon 


In 1956 the grain crop in the Prairie Provinces 
totaled 1,203 million bushels. Only the 1952 crop of 
1,338 million bushels had exceeded it in volume. This 
great volume of grain arrived at a time of depressed 
markets and resulted in the clogging of elevators and 
the backing up of grain onto the farms. By July 31, 
1957, the prairie grain industry was in the unprece- 
dented position of having a carryover of 734 million 
bushels of wheat alone, 323 million bushels of which 
was still on farms. 

Under the Canadian Wheat Board system of 
marketing, producers do not receive any payment 
for their wheat, oats, or barley until the grain is 
delivered into the elevator system. With the elevators 
full there was no space to accommodate the 1957 
deliveries. Consequently the producers were unable 
to obtain payment for their grain. The federal 
government accordingly passed legislation permit- 
ting the Wheat Board to advance part of the initial 
payment to those producers who were unable to 
deliver their grain because of the lack of space in 
the elevators. This was the Prairie Grain Advance 
Payments Act, proclaimed on November 25, 1957 
and still on the statute books, although with in- 
creased entitlements. Only wheat (including durum), 
oats and barley are eligible grains. 

The 1968 prairie grain crop of 1,227 million bushels 
was one of a series of 7 successively large crops that 
averaged 1,165 million bushels. Available markets 
were not large enough to move this volume and once 
again the commercial elevator system was unable to 
cope with all the grain that farmers wished to deliver. 
The grain remained in farmers’ bins and in some 
cases piled outside on the ground. 

However, there was a difference between 1956-57 
and 1968. The cost of goods and services that farmers 


must buy for their farming operations and for their 


homes was much higher in 1968. The need for 
liquidity was greater. However, the cash advance 
system was well established and lent itself to quickly 
putting money into the hands of farmers. Accord- 
ingly, in October 1968, the federal government 
amended the Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act 
so that bona fide producers were eligible to receive 
double the amount of cash to which they had been 
entitled prior to the amendment. The current 
amounts payable are as follows: wheat $1 a bushel, 
oats $0.40 a bushel, and barley $0.70 a bushel. 
Each holder of a Canadian Wheat Board permit 
book may receive an advance payment on the grain 
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he is entitled to deliver on his quota, up to the six- 
bushel per specified acre quota. The advance is 
limited to $6,000 a permit book. 

To obtain his advance payment, the farmer com- 
pletes an application form available from his elevator 
agent. In his request for an advance the farmer 
certifies, among other things, that he has a stated 
quantity of threshed grain in storage on his farm. 
He promises to deliver his wheat, oats or barley as 
soon as the quota at his delivery point opens up, or 
as soon as Other permission is given by the Wheat 
Board to make a delivery, and space is available at 
the elevator. He also undertakes to deliver enough 
of these grains until half of the initial payment for 
them is equal to the advance made to him. 

Once the application is completed and an affidavit 
provided to the elevator agent certifying that the 
applicant indeed has in store on his farm the quan- 
tity of grain stated, and that he was the actual 
producer of that grain; and when the elevator agent 
has approved the application by signing the form, 
then the agent can advance the money to which the 
farmer is entitled. He usually does this in the form 
of a cash purchase ticket which, of course, is a nego- 
tiable document. The elevator agent then endorses 
the farmer’s delivery permit book so that when the 
farmer eventually makes a delivery the elevator 
operator will be alerted to the fact that the permit- 
holder already has been paid part of his initial 
payment. 

The November 1968 amendments to the Prairie 
Grain Advance Payments Act provided for the unit 
quotas to be included in the program, both for 
advance purposes and for reconciliation purposes, 
beginning with the 1968-69 crop year. Under the 
earlier legislation, unit quotas could not be used for 
advances (and deductions). 

Because of legal and accounting problems, cash 
advances are not made to landlords and tenants 
separately. The legal problem arises as a result of 
provincial legislation. Property and civil rights, 
under the British North America Act, are matters 
of provincial concern and each of the Prairie Prov- 
inces has a statute known as the Crop Payments 
Act (/). This legislation provides in effect that 
where there Is a landlord and tenant relationship and 
each is entitled to a share of the crop, each has an 
undivided interest in the grain and owns the grain 
produced on the land referred to in the lease. For 
example, the Manitoba Crop Payments Act, R.S.M. 


1954, Chapter 55, sets forth that in all landlord- 
tenant relationships on a share basis, notwithstand- 
ing the Bills of Sale Act or any other act, the landlord 
shall have a right to and a special interest in the crops 
or the proceeds thereof. Inasmuch as the cash ad- 
vance is part payment of the initial payment it 
constitutes proceeds for the grain, and under the 
provincial legislation the landlord has a special 
interest in that grain, in priority to the interest of 
the tenant. The Saskatchewan and Alberta statutes 
are to similar effect. Accordingly, before prepayment 
is possible all interested parties must agree on such 
action and be party to the required undertakings 
that are prerequisite to the cash being advanced. 

Furthermore, the provincial legislation known as 
the Sale of Goods Act (2) sets out the conditions 
under which grain may be sold and delivered. The 
Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act is designed so 
as not to interfere with the normal sale and purchase 
of grain and so as not to complicate the documenta- 
tion and accounting required when the ownership of 
grain changes hands. 

Cash advances are not loans. In much the same 
way that a publishing house arranges to let an 
author have some money pending completion of his 
book, the Wheat Board arranges to let the grain 
producers have some money pending delivery of 
their grain. The publisher holds back the amount of 
the advance from the royalties due the author after 
the book is sold. Similarly, half of the initial payment 
is held back when a farmer who has received an 
advance payment delivers his wheat, oats or barley. 


This hold-back goes to offset the portion of the 
initial payment already received. For income tax 
purposes, the cash advances are considered to be 
income at the time they are received. Were they 
loans, they would not be considered as income. 

It should be noted that, although the current cash 
advance rates are greater than half the initial pay- 
ments rates, only half of the payment is held back at 
the time of actual delivery. Accordingly, to fulfill his 
promise, the farmer has to deliver to the Wheat 
Board more than the quantity of grain on which 
his advance is based. For example, a farmer in 
the 14-cent freight zone who has taken the maxi- 
mum advance of $6,000 (6,000 bushels of wheat at 
$1 a bushel) on a promise to deliver wheat would 
have to deliver at least 8,824 bushels to complete his 
agreement. This is based on No. 1 Northern. The 
lower the grade, the more grain the farmer has to 
deliver before his account is squared. Similarly, the 
higher the freight rate, the more the farmer has to 
deliver. 

In the unlikely event that a producer fails to deliver 
his grain as agreed to, the Wheat Board would 
notify him that, in their opinion, he has had ade- 
quate opportunity to deliver his grain to the elevator. 
Ten days after this notification is sent out the farmer 
is deemed to be in default, if he has not in the 
meantime made delivery of enough grain to square 
his account. 

A farmer in default becomes a debtor to the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board and indirectly to the Government 
of Canada, and interest at 6 per cent per annum is 


TABLE 1—STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF PAYMENTS UNDER THE PRAIRIE GRAIN ADVANCE PAYMENTS ACT, 


1957-58 TO 1968-69 


— SSeS SSS SSS SSS SSS 


Advance Payment 


Applications Advances Outstanding 

Number 

Permit Total Average Percentage of 

Books Percentage of Amount Amount Amount 
Crop Year Issued Number Permit Books Advanced Advanced Amount Advanced 

dollars dollars dollars 

iborcatsh, os Ae 226,316 50,412 PPS} 35, 203 , 467 698 3,324 0.009 
1958-59 as 229 , 844 45,341 SIS 7/ 34,369,653 758 3,920 0.011 
19592600R er. rt. 225,294 50 , 047 Aoi 38,492,505 769 4,683 0.012 
1960-619. a 224,425 76,089 33.9 63,912,550 839 10,695 0.017 
LOGT-622 eo eta, OO 223,674 22 , 342 10.0 16,656,713 745 On2D 0.058 
TOG2=OSeee es PIPA | cx hk} 39,683 17.9 29,251 ,526 737 8,935 0.031 
1963-645) Se. 214,879 63,427 29),.5 62,136,418 980 20,829 0.034 
1964-6550. ths 210,943 Si5)r, SAS) eye 32,961 ,844 859 22,02 0.067 
(965-663 a 205,186 43,509 Dl 40,600,386 933 37 ,943 0.094 
1966-6 7feae? ee 198,054 36,953 ksi 7/ 36, 668 , 270 992 915759 0.251 
1967-682 Bie ee. 192,057 45,811 EES) 47,280,533 1032 1,703,349 Snoos, 
1963-69 eet 189,532 113,491: — [On COL oo) iheeiets} 41,488,104 PHL SVA 


enn ere reer SSS SSS 


“ Following changes in the legislation in November 1968 more than one application was received from some permit book- 
holders. The number of producers applying for advance payments was estimated at about 85,000. 


Source: Canadian Wheat Board. 
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chargeable on the amount outstanding. The defaulter 
is given a reasonable time to repay the money he has 
received, but if he persists in not making restitution, 
then court proceedings may be taken against him, 
either in the name of the Canadian Wheat Board or 
the Canadian Government. Such action is very rare. 
Virtually all farmers taking advantage of the cash 
advance program fulfill all their undertakings (Table 
1). By July 31 each year until 1969, (the first year of 
the increased advance rates and the first year since 
the inception of the program that the delivery quota 
did not hit at least the six-bushel level before the end 
of the crop year) grain had been delivered against 
more than 99 per cent of the total amount advanced. 

The number of applicants for cash advances has 
varied from year to year but until 1968-69 never 
exceeded a third of the total number of permit 
books issued by the Wheat Board. In 1968-69, about 
85,000 out of a total of 189,532 permit book-holders 
applied for advance payments. Following the changes 
in the legislation more than one application was 
received from some producers. 

The average cash advance has not been large; it 
exceeded $1,000 in 1967-68 for the first time. This 
suggests that most of those who applied for cash 
advances in the 1957-68 period were operators of 
relatively small farms. 

Because of marketing difficulties during the 1968- 
69 crop year not all producers had the opportunity 
to deliver enough grain to fulfill the agreement 
made with the Wheat Board when they received their 
advances. Thus, advances outstanding at July 31, 
1969 totaled $41.5 million. Nevertheless, no producer 
was legally in default and all were eligible for full 
advances when the new crop year commenced on 
August 1, 1969. By the beginning of September a 
further 22,000 advances had been made and a total 
of some $57 million had been paid out on the 
1969-70 program. 

Under the terms of the Prairie Grain Advance 
Payments Act, the federal government guarantees 
repayment of cash advances and pays the interest on 
funds borrowed by the Wheat Board to make the 
advances. Prior to the 1968 amendments to the Act 
the interest cost to the government averaged about 
$700,000 a year (Table 2). However, with the increase 
in the amount of advances, the cost of the interest to 
the government has substantially increased and 
probably will total between $12 million and $14 
million for the current crop year. 


SUMMARY 


About a fifth of the holders of Canadian Wheat 
Board delivery permits took advantage of the provi- 
sions of the Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act 
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TABLE 2—COST TO THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
FOR INTEREST CHARGES AND PAYMENTS 
DEFAULTED, PRAIRIE GRAIN ADVANCE PAYMENTS 
ACT, 1957-58 TO 1967-68 


Crop Year Total Cost 
dollars 
TOS 206 ee, ae ee 480,531 
NOSS=HOMAILE SURE ETT: hie eee TT 524 ,407 
1959260 hace RN Bin FE a ali aig i ed 816,502 
VIGO=SO1 en ee ect apne cane eee rene ae 1,471,719 
TOG TEC 24 ER Ts a OO ae St oe 385 , 962 
VIB 2263 cae Ue dae ae tien a Ce Ra lieereeee a 489 ,513 
V9G3=O4 NF eo er Sec e tercrt oct eer ee 869 , 552 
1964-65320 6. Waste reek Gt Sap seea 540,360 
19652 6G hes gic tA I va ai ec ok Mae A iN 665 , 826 
VSGCO=G 7 fre... eee te eg nt ne et 540,180 
1967-OBMS.4 ASR, jee Oe ee ee 780,018 
TOta ers naar Ce Mer Tier oe Teo ee eae 7,564,570 


TEE OS EEE TIED RIE ET SO AEE SIE I LETT TENET 
Source: Canadian Wheat Board. 


and obtained cash advances on unmarketed grain on 
their farms from 1957-58 to 1967-68. A substantial 
increase in the number of applicants and in the 
average size of the cash advance occurred in 1968-69 
following changes in the legislation and with a rela- 
tively large quantity of unsold grain on farms. The 
average size of the cash advance made each year 
suggests that most of the applicants have been 
operators of relatively small farms. Experience with 
this program has shown that it is a quick and easy 
method of getting money to grain producers who are 
in need because they are unable to sell their grain. 
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POLICY AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENTS 


Ontario Wheat Producers’ Marketing Order—Under 
the Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing 
Act, the Ontario Wheat Producers’ Marketing Board 
was authorized to collect levies of 20 cents per bushel 
of wheat marketed for a period ending June 30, 1969. 
An amendment to this Act extends the period to 
June 30, 1970. (July 2, 1969) 


Alberta Crop Insurance—Amendments have been 
made extending the Alberta crop insurance program 
to new areas and adding rapeseed to the list of insur- 
able crops in certain areas. 

Crops now insured in Alberta are: wheat, oats, 
barley, peas and rapeseed. (July 15, 1969) 


Sugar Beet Support Program—The 1969 sugar beet 
crop will be supported, through deficiency payments, 
at a national average price of $15.98 per standard 
ton (250 pounds of sugar), delivered to the processing 
plant. This is the same level of support as in 1968. 
(July 22, 1969) 


Ontario Bean Producers’ Marketing Order—An 
Order in Council authorizes the Ontario Bean 
Producers’ Marketing Board to market pea beans 
and yellow-eyed beans grown in Ontario in 1969. 
Beans are to be marketed on the basis of two pools, 
one for Canada No. | Eastern yellow-eyed beans 
and one for Canada No. | Eastern pea beans. 

The Board received authority to pay an initial price 
of $5.76 per hundredweight of beans delivered. If the 


average wholesale price of the beans is less than the 
initial payment plus processing and marketing costs, 
the Federal Government will pay to the Board the 
difference between the two prices, subject to a maxi- 
mum average wholesale price of $7.11 per hundred- 
weight or a total of $1 million. 

The agreement will be in effect until December 31, 
1970. (July 29, 1969) 


Nova Scotia Hog Marketing Order—The Nova Scotia 
Hog Producers’ Marketing Board is authorized to 
collect levies of 5 cents per hog marketed, for the 
period ending September 1, 1970. (August 13, 1969) 


Apple Marketing in Quebec—The Co-operative 
Monteregienne in Quebec has been authorized to 
process apples grown in Quebec in 1969 and to 
market them in the form of apple juice, apple sauce, 
apple pulp and apple jelly. The Order in Council sets 
out standards for the apple products to be sold and 
specifies the maximum processing and marketing 
costs allowed. 

The Co-operative Monteregienne may make to 
producers an initial payment of 40 cents a bushel for 
apples meeting the grade standards. If the average 
wholesale price of the products sold is less than the 
initial payment plus the processing and marketing 
costs, the Federal Government will pay the Co- 
operative, the difference between the two. This agree- 
ment came into force August 15, 1969 and expires 
December 31, 1970. (August 27, 1969) 
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in Canada, Yang, W.Y., Research Division, Econ- 
omics Branch, Canada Department of Agriculture, 
Ottawa, July 1969, Pub. No. 69/10. pp. v + 62. 
This publication provides statistical data and 
analyses on the death rates of cattle, swine and sheep 
in Canada over the 17-year period, 1950 to 1967. 


Farm Real Estate Sales in the Prairie Provinces, 
1963-1967, Ablasser, G., Economics Branch, Canada 
Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, March 1969, 
Pub. No. 69/6. pp. 214. 

The overall purpose of this analysis is to provide 
basic information on various aspects of the farm land 
market in 14 areas of the Prairie Provinces. The study 
gives estimates of land values reflecting soil charac- 
teristics and examines the relationships of these 
values with a number of variables, such as the loca- 
tion and size of land tracts sold. 


Organizational Characteristics of Grain Farms in the 
Prairie Provinces, 1956-1965, Joyce, T.F., Economics 
Branch, Canada Department of Agriculture, Regina, 
1969, Pub. No. 69/9. pp. 46. 

The publication contains data on the land use, 
receipts and expenses and capital investment of grain 
farms in the Prairie Provinces. The information was 
compiled from a series of studies entitled Changes 
in Farm Organization, conducted by the Economics 
Branch at its offices in Winnipeg, Saskatoon and 
Edmonton. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Not available from the Economics Branch 


Performance of the Country Grain Elevator Industry 
in Southwestern Ontario, 1966-67, Sorflaten, Allan 
G., Farm Economics, Co-operatives and Statistics 
Branch, Ontario Department of Agriculture and 
Food, Parliament Buildings, Toronto, 1969. pp. 30. 
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This second report of the two-part study on Onta- 
rio’s country grain elevator industry assesses the 
movement of grain through the country elevator 
marketing channels for one complete marketing year. 

The objectives of the study were to determine the 
volume of grain handled and the patterns of delivery, 
shipment and storage; and to evaluate the adequacy 
of the available elevator facilities in handling variable 
quantities of grain at the times most suitable for 
delivery by producers. 

Data for the study were obtained from a survey in 
the southwestern Ontario counties of Essex, Kent, 
Lambton, Middlesex and Elgin for the year July 1966 
to June 1967. 


The Beef Cattle Industry in British Columbia, British 
Columbia Department of Agriculture; Economics 
Branch, Canada Department of Agriculture; Econ- 
omics and Statistics Branch, British Columbia 
Department of Industrial Development, Trade and 
Commerce, May 1969. pp. 129. 

Information from a study on the supply and de- 
mand of beef cattle in British Columbia and a survey 
of production costs, returns and management prac- 
tices of feeding beef cattle. Included are supply and 
demand prospects to 1975, market conditions and 
outlook. 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Available in Canada from the Queen's Printer, Ottawa 


National Grain Policies, 1968, Food and Agriculture 
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Organization of the United Nations, Rome, 1969. 
pp. iv + 92. 

This is the tenth annual bulletin on national poli- 
cies and measures affecting grains. The present issue 
covers policies in force during the 1967/68 season in 
39 countries. 


The World Dairy Economy in Figures, Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 
Rome, 1969. pp. xi + 119. 

A country-by-country tabulation of statistical in- 
formation on the production, trade, prices and con- 
sumption of milk and milk products. Data from 39 
countries for the years 1948 to 1967 are included. 


Review of the Agricultural Situation in Europe at the 
End of 1968, Volume II, Economic Commission for 
Europe, Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, New York, 1969. pp. 183 to 321. 

This report contains information on dairy products 
and eggs in Europe in 1967 and 1968. 


Planning for Action in Agricultural Development, 
Yang, W.Y., Agricultural Services Bulletin No. 2, 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, Rome, 1969. 

The purpose of this bulletin is to call the attention 
of leaders in developing countries to the feasibility 
and potential of increasing agriculturel productivity. 
Emphasis is placed on the need for realistic planning 
and effective action at appropriate levels. 

Examples of the experiences of a few developing 
countries in increasing agricultural production are 
discussed. 
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THE COMMON AGRICULTURAL POLICY OF THE EEC 
AND ITS IMPLICATIONS FOR CANADA 


J. S. Lohoar and M. N. Gifford 


In recent years the development of the Common Agri- 
cultural Policy (CAP) of the European Economic Community 
(EEC) has had a significant impact on world trade in tem- 
perate agricultural products as well as upon the farm sectors 
of the six countries which currently comprise the EEC 
(France, West Germany, the Netherlands, Italy, Belgium and 
Luxembourg). 

Although common policies now exist for most agricultural 
commodities, changes in these policies continue to exert a 
major influence in world markets and in turn on Canada’s 
trade in agricultural products. In this article, a brief outline 
of the development of the CAP together with a description of 
how the policy operates is given first. 

This is followed by a review of the impact of the CAP both 
within the Community and in relation to its effect on Canada’s 
agricultural exports. Possible future developments in the CAP 
are then considered.(/) 


THE COMMON AGRICULTURAL POLICY 
(CAP) 


The “‘common market” which now exists for most 
agricultural commodities in the EEC had its origins 
in the Stressa Conference of 1958. The conference 
had a mandate under Article 43 of the Treaty of 
Rome (the EEC constitutional authority) to make 
recommendations for a future common agricultural 
policy which would operate in all member countries. 
The conference established broad policy objectives 
which have been translated into common price and 
market regulations. 

The first regulations for grains, pork, eggs, poultry, 
fruits and vegetables, and wine were approved in 
1962 after lengthy negotiations between the six 
member countries. Between 1962 and 1967, further 
progress was made in eliminating national subsidies 
and import quotas and establishing common stan- 
dards of quality within the Community. In July 1967, 
unified grain prices were introduced which enabled 
a true common market to be established for grains, 
pork, poultry and eggs. This was followed by regula- 


tions for oilseeds, olive oil, rice, sugar and horticul- 
tural products. 

During 1968, the EEC adopted regulations for 
dairy products, beef and veal. These developments 
mean that common price and market arrangements 
are now operating for nearly all farm products (more 
than 90 per cent of agricultural production) in the 
Community. Regulations still have to be finalized 
for tobacco, mutton and lamb, hops and potatoes. 


THE OPERATION OF THE CAP 


The CAP is based upon three main principles: 
(a) free movement of farm products between the 
six member countries, so that these products 
may be bought and sold as freely throughout 
the area of the EEC as they have in the past 
within each country’s domestic market; 

the same level of agricultural prices in the six 
member countries, with support measures be- 
ing financed jointly by the Community; 

(c) trade in agricultural products with third coun- 

tries is governed by a common trade policy. 

Thus, when the common market organization for 
a product is established, trade between member states 
should take place as in any domestic market. In actual 
fact, certain regulatory matters such as plant and 
animal health requirements, taxation and other 
matters affecting intra-EEC trade have yet to be 
resolved. 

Each year the Council of Ministers sets a “‘target”’ 
price for each of the products covered by the CAP. 
In order to achieve the target prices a complex sys- 
tem of ‘“‘variable levies’? (against third country 
imports), government purchases and export subsidies 
is utilized for most products. The variable levies are 
equal to the difference between the lowest represen- 


(b) 


tative world price and the “threshold” price (the 
target price increased by a standard amount intended 
to afford protection to domestic production). This 
system of variable levies supersedes tariffs in most 
cases. Government purchases take place at an “‘inter- 
vention’’ price (in effect, the support price) somewhat 
lower than the target price. The internal price 
structure is further stabilized by the availability of 
an export rebate which permits higher-priced EEC 
products to be moved into world markets. The export 
subsidy was originally the equivalent of the import 
levy but it now tends to be set by individual destina- 
tion and at whatever level is needed to meet compe- 
tition. 


In December 1968, the EEC Commission sub- 
mitted its recommendations on the 1969-70 target 


prices to the Council of Ministers. The difficulty for 
six sovereign states to arrive at common prices for 
agriculture resulted in the announcement being 
delayed until April 1969 for field crop prices. In the 
case of dairy products and beef, difficulties in arriving 
at agreed prices have resulted in the decision still 
being postponed. The Council decision in April was 
essentially in favor of maintaining the status quo 
until time permits a thorough review of price rela- 
tionships, together with other policies to influence 
the production pattern. The only changes were small 
increases in the prices of barley and corn and a small 
reduction in the quantity of sugar enjoying the full 
support price. The target price for milk remains at 
the 1968-69 level although approval has recently been 
given to a scheme which will provide a slaughter 
subsidy of $200 per head for dairy cows which are 


TABLE 1—AGRICULTURAL PRICES IN THE EEC, SELECTED COMMODITIES, 1968-69 AND 1969-70 


1968-69 1969-70 
U.S. dollars Canadian U.S. dollars Canadian 
per metric ton dollars per metric ton dollars 
Durum wheat 
Target: pricesct). 2 .einad o...Dag oe tea 364 eee 125.00 125.00 3.67 per bushel 
SUPDONVU DIIGO: ccc, a. kat Oi Pcie ct aan me 1172.50 117.50 3.45 per bushel 
Soft wheat 
MArQOlU PHCO re etna coerce Pea ene hairs eure 106.25 106.25 3.12 per bushel 
Support PCOS ces ce eee oe eee eee 98.75 98.75 2.90 per bushel 
Barley 
Farge price 2297, MIL I, feats 94.44 94.44 2.24 per bushel 
SUDDONLDIICO ea ciae: bec Peat me Paha eS 87.97 88.48 2.08 per bushel 
Corn 
SL ASGOUIONIC( . 00 cB. ain PRIN Be Bae Oo 94.94 95.94 2.63 per bushel 
Rye 
AFOOT: DECC Bo cree ee ie oe a 97.50 97.50 2.67 per bushel 
SUDDOME PIGS. canes ee he Meee eee ate 91.00 91.00 2.50 per bushel 
Oilseeds 
TANQGe DINGO Secor oe ae ee ee eens 202.50 202.50 9.92 per 100 pounds 
Support price’. efacne 14. UP es Ss. ODT... 196.50 196.50 9.63 per 100 pounds 
Milk 
Farget pricei0, Jona? Soe on) Pen .20F 103.00 5.04 per a a 
hundredweight 
Butter 
INLOIVention BIC 22 ea ei ee fee ge 1,735.00 85.00 per 
hundredweight a a 
Skim milk powder 
Mntervention BriGG....c.a.t ac ett eee eee 412.50 20.15 per 
hundredweight a a 
Beef 
Guide' price foricattlestsithais, att In Hee ee 680.00 32.10 per 
hundredweight a a 
Guide price} foticalves:).... aval. oidshes!..%o.. 915.00 45.20 per 
hundredweight a a 


RRS RAG RES BEETS SOR SE PERE So Pale SE ETT A A NEE SEP PE SI PE SR A SE SPREE I AI IE A I ATE 
* Prices for 1969-70 have not yet been announced. Price levels of the preceding year remain in effect. 


Source: Agriculture Abroad, February 1969, p. 26, Canada Department of Agriculture. 
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TABLE 2—-PRODUCTION OF SELECTED AGRICULTURAL 


PRODUCTS IN THE EEC 


nnn nner nner neneceneeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee SSS SS 


Product 


1960-64 


1967 


thousand metric tons 


Grain 

Wilf ohh oh 2 2) 1 CE an SRR 2 Sa a ea aR 26,163 31,332 32,205 
TE ds a Ee CLC ee Ore oy eee 4,186 3,928 3,928 
SEATED) sla 3th ate ae Reenter, Ce UR a an a 10,812 16,019 15,305 
CLEC, L hectare Santali SVR i Set ian Oe <a 6,236 6,867 6,455 
CGT ed hes ad ies Used wate nt 6,396 8,198 9,452 
(OVE Te i. en ee <a 53,793 66 , 344 67 , 345 
OtatGesmrer te: A ee ee occa. 1 eRe a. 46,970 42,555 39,704 
SUGARDCOUS Seta ane ere te Creer 39,851 48 ,654 51,090 
Boecigandtveale 22.7 BRS Fe en aeons, Rs cee 3,838 4,042 4,212 
PLO Svcs eo 6 A GEARS St Ry EET Cee ee 4,455 4,640 4,953 
LPOWITAY TRIO ae ene ra NRE ere aiRrn 990 NaSTAs 1,412 
CONG MI ne ten eek ee 67 ,524 72,410 74,158 
ADCS OCt te A hot hee Pe nao Rs Ak Untace o 258 570 635 


Source: Production Vegetale, No. 9, September 1969, EEC Statistical Office. 


either slaughtered or whose production is not 
marketed. 


IMPACT OF THE CAP WITHIN THE EEC 


The major problem of the CAP is that to achieve 
a common policy it has been necessary, mainly for 
political reasons, to set the target prices in the Com- 
munity at extremely high levels (Table 1). Farm 
prices in France in particular have increased and this 
gain has been viewed as payment for the concessions 
France has had to give, mainly to West Germany, in 
the industrial sector. 

The result of the favorable producer prices has 
been an expansion of agricultural production (Table 
2). The increased output has not been matched by 
similar increases in domestic consumption since the 
higher producer prices have been passed on to the 
consumer in the form of higher retail prices. The 
combined effect of expanded production and the 
limited increase in domestic consumption has been 
a general increase in agricultural self-sufficiency 
within the Community and the emergence of burden- 


TABLE 3—EUROPEAN AGRICULTURAL GUIDANCE AND 
1962-63 TO 1969-70 


some surpluses for some products, particularly dairy 
products, soft wheat and sugar. (At the end of 1968, 
government stocks of butter in the EEC were esti- 
mated at 300,000 metric tons—equal to one-fifth of 
production that year. Stocks of skim milk powder 
were estimated at about 350,000 metric tons, at the 
close of the 1968-69 dairy season—March 31, 1969). 

The expanded production and associated sur- 
pluses have been reflected in the growing cost of the 
CAP. The cost of implementing the price guarantees 
and the expenditures on export subsidies have far 
outstripped the revenue accruing from levies and 
customs duties on third country imports—originally 
envisaged as a means of self-financing. As a result, 
the direct cost of the CAP to national governments 
has increased substantially. It is estimated that the 
total cost of implementing the CAP increased from 
$1.8 billion in 1967-68 to $2.4 billion in 1968-69 and 
will exceed $3.0 billion in 1969-70 (Table 3). 

Under the existing financial arrangement (which 
lapses at the end of 1969), member countries finance 
the CAP by contributing 90 per cent of their receipts 
from levies and custom duties on agricultural 
imports from third countries to the common fund, the 


GUARANTEE FUND EXPENDITURES, 


1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 1969-70 
(estimated) 
millions of U.S. dollars 
Guarantees.... 29 51 163 370 lesks 2,012 2,770 
Guidance...... 9 76 54 80 124 285 285 285 
otal 38 68 217 320 494 1,806° 2,437° 3,124° 


I a I EE EAN APE TTI EN LEO EEE CE TESTE LL CEOS PELE LLL DLP ELITE IEICE PEI OD DDE LAI DERE LIE EOE DEBE NO BE OGL GS OIA ES BREE TET TE SB EIA OS 
* Totals include special temporary payments made in 1967-68, 1968-69 and 1969-70 to German, Italian and Luxembourg 


grain producers. 


Source: Common Market Farm Report, No. 38, December 1968, Washington, D.C. 
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TABLE 4—EUROPEAN AGRICULTURAL FUND: MEMBER STATES’ CONTRIBUTIONS AND 


REPAYMENTS UP TO DECEMBER 31, 1968? 


0 SS TTR SSIES Te MTT AES EATS, SEA ERS 2 SEES TENS TST RS RE SEES OT TS SS ELE OS I EE ETT EI EE ES SE LEIS CTL LETT LES! AEST RE ESI TE ETI TE TIE DE IO OED ACEI RTE IS ET OT IEE 


Contributions Repayments 
Guarantee Guidance Guarantee Guidance | 
millions of U.S. dollars 
Belgium. Geto) ot a) 3g eee Sat ieee ee 156 23 95 15 
PAaliCG: = seth Beer Seay Saesins he Se OL eee chee 436 82 875 44 
Gerinanyst Hee Re TA ae ee eee 538 87 168 56 
Lita tec eeeien ee. dara hee a eee rene eas ee: 413 64 306 150 
PEUX 6 MIDOUTO Sy scace mes einai ke co ey os gee Pent sae er are 5 1 1 g 
Netherlands ees Fae AOA 2S 7 s Digit anh, che Career yon) 200 27 303 16 
Oe cll Berar ANN UR mene SN NID fy aaa cae Sant 1,748 284 1,748 284 


ROSS ESE AS PME ATER BES SNS SS PER EAA SR ES SS ST EL I I TRS EE TE OPS EE TE EC SEED ELE LELALEE LEELA IEE PE OI LEDER IE TE OT IIT EEE ETI 
* Excludes special temporary payments made in 1967-68 totaling $208 million to German, Italian and Luxembourg grain 


producers for losses caused by diminishing grain prices. 


Source: Common Market Farm Report, No. 38, December 1968, Washington, D.C. 


European Agricultural Guidance and Guarantee 
Fund. The remaining revenue required for market 
support and export subsidies (the ‘“‘Guarantee”’ 
section) and expenditures on structural improve- 
ments of production and marketing(the “Guidance” 
section) must be contributed by member countries 
according to a fixed scale. There is a growing 
reluctance on the part of national governments, 
particularly Germany, to continue to underwrite the 
increasing cost of the Common Agricultural Policy 
in its present form (Table 4). A major decision to be 
taken by the EEC before the end of 1969 is how the 
CAP is to be financed from 1970 onwards. 


EEC Agricultural Trade 


A review of EEC trade for 1968 shows the extent 
to which the establishment of a common market 
continues to foster the trade of member countries in 
agricultural products even more than other sectors. 
Intra-EEC trade in the agricultural sector (food, 
beverages and tobacco) increased 21 per cent over 
1967 whereas total intra-EEC trade rose by only 
17 per cent. In trade with third countries, agricultural 
imports fell by 3 per cent while exports rose by 6 per 
cent, reflecting rising production and surpluses 
within the EEC. 

Since the beginning of the Common Market, 
agricultural trade among member countries has 
quadrupled from $908 million to $3.7 billion as 
against an increase of two and a half times for total 
intra-EEC trade. At the same time, agricultural 
imports from third countries rose from $4 billion 
in 1958 to a peak of $6.5 billion in 1966 but have 
since fallen to $6 billion in 1968. Agricultural 
exports to third countries rose from $1.5 billion to 
$2.5 billion during the decade. Thus, the deficit in 


agricultural trade with outside countries remains 
substantial, from $2.5 billion in 1958 to a peak of 
over $4 billion in 1966 but since tapering off to $3.5 
billion in 1968 (2). 


SPECIFIC IMPLICATIONS OF THE CAP 
FOR CANADA 


The impact of the CAP on Canadian agricultural 
exports arises both directly and indirectly. The high 
internal support prices tend to lead to increased 
production in the EEC and thus reduce markets 
for Canadian exports within the Community. On 
the other hand, the disposal of EEC surplus produc- 
tion through export subsidies is resulting in depressed 
prices on world markets, thus affecting Canada’s 
trade with third markets. 

These two impacts are considered in turn: 


Trade with the EEC 


The period following the creation of the EEC was 
characterized by rapid economic growth and a 
corresponding increase in agricultural import de- 
mand. Moreover, the first regulations under the 
CAP did not come into being until 1962 and it was 
not until 1967 that the first common price levels 
were introduced. Against this background, Canadian 
agricultural exports to the EEC were well maintained 
and some commodities, especially feedgrains and 
oilseeds, experienced a strong surge in demand 
(Table 5). In the past year or so, however, the rela- 
tively slower rate of economic growth within the 
EEC together with the farm sector’s technological 
and production response to the high support levels 
of the CAP have combined to reduce the import 
requirements of the Community. In 1968, Canadian 


TABLE 5—VALUE OF CANADA’S MAJOR AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS TO THE EEC, 1958-61 TO 1968 
Caner n nnn renner nnrneeeeneeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee cS 


1958-61 1962-65 
average average 1966 1967 1968 
millions of Canadian dollars 

Alleagriculturalscomimoditiess) wast ce ee ee ees ee ee 163 190 221 206 156 
WV ater eee tien ares sor te Ed etre meer aie fa gts 122 125 118 118 106 
VATS EO EER TA), PRI Ly a Area Regt, BAY SSM pts 1 8.1 he = 3 
SYA sats Cane ee ee Ine ee oe See ae eee ee 22 SEO 14.2 PS WS) 
PDE ow se 2 epee ep arm ie, ont iene Macctenplailet ipyA 4.3 3.6 2.4 0.2 
De AT TOGGLE ANG aU thir, Sa 8 ae us, ce Eas 50 1569 Play 4 25.9 9.5 
laxsceclaay men yraree es tee. Beer ois wend tert OTe rh 2e2 Ae5 23.8 14.1 9.2 
Miustardiseed®,..204. Wawa pet tt hed Be eS 1.0 1a 1.9 pd Pe Shs 
ADO SOOM ee et ete eee, Ic cre a ween SON ee 759 Uf 14.2 11.9 io 
OV OGIIS ye: pine neet ns ve WES Pi MG os wo cash Gane 086 « _ 072 0.4 0.5 0.1 
SUNTOWOSESO COM ete e co hai ha, ke es at: — V2 0.3 0.1 eis 
Olan ONSDOUGED nts. Bait). cedvaen 2h. at SEY Thre decay: Pain 20.2 40.6 28.8 1337/ 
ides sskinstang fUrse.Aee tt chee ee ee, 6.1 8.4 15.6 8.7 9.7 
TODA CCH mer Fe. Sareltan s tyese ct verre al Bice Bors yay We 2ei 1.6 0.8 0.5 
PAI DGWHON hot. won te ee 1.5 2.4 2.5 4.9 1.9 


Source: Canada, Trade in Agricultural Products, August 1969, Economics Branch, Canada Department of Agriculture. 


agricultural exports to the EEC fell sharply, amount- 
ing to only $156 million compared with the 1962-67 
annual average of $198 million. This decline was 
reflected in all three major commodity categories— 
wheat, feedgrains and oilseeds—and represented the 
lowest level of Canadian agricultural exports to the 
EEC since 1960. 


Wheat—Canadian wheat exports to the EEC have 
fluctuated from a low of $97 million in 1959 to a 
high of $178 million in 1961 and therefore it is 
difficult to determine whether or not the 1968 level 
of $106 million reflects a downward long-term trend. 
Durum wheat has accounted for about a third of 
our total wheat exports to the EEC while, in the 
past, the quality advantage of Canada’s hard spring 
wheat has been a major factor in maintaining wheat 
sales to the Community, even in the face of levies and 
increased domestic production. However, future 
prospects are not encouraging in view of the inev- 
itable technological progress resulting in increased 
use of soft wheat in bread-making and the growing 
surplus of soft wheat within the EEC. 


Feedgrains—Canadian exports of feedgrains to the 
EEC, primarily barley, depend largely on supply 
conditions within the EEC. The increase in EEC 
grain production in general and the large increase in 
barley production in particular, together with the 
prospect that this is likely to continue, will make it 
difficult to recover the $14 million decline in Cana- 
dian exports of barley experienced in 1968. Total 
grain production within the EEC was more than 22 
per cent higher in 1968 compared with the 1960-64 


average. Barley production increased by nearly 
50 per cent during the same period (Table 2). 


Oilseeds—Although there is no levy or tariff on 
oilseed imports into the EEC, the high support price 
($9.63 per hundred pounds in 1969-70) combined 
with an offset subsidy to the processing industry to 
encourage domestic oilseed utilization have resulted 
in EEC rapeseed production more than doubling 
since 1963. Reflecting, in part, these factors Canadian 
rapeseed exports to the EEC fell from a high of 
$14.2 million in 1966 to $1.2 million in 1968. More- 
over, in the last few years Canadian oilseed exports 
have also been adversely affected by the competition 
of supplies of oil and oilseeds from Eastern Europe. 
In 1968, both rapeseed and flaxseed exports to the 
EEC were down sharply with only mustard seed 
showing an increase over the preceding year. 
Canadian oilseed exports to the EEC in 1968 were 
the lowest since 1964. 


Tobacco—Tobacco still remains outside the CAP 
and although Canada is a relatively minor, albeit 
traditional, supplier to the Community (exports of 
$0.5 million in 1968 compared with United States 
exports of tobacco to the EEC of $139 millron) the 
adoption of a Common Tobacco Policy could 
adversely affect Canada. Of prime concern are future 
prospects for our related sales to the United Kingdom 
which account for more than 90 per cent ($50 million 
in 1968) of Canada’s tobacco exports. These sales 
could be seriously affected by increased competition 
in the U.K. market, by market diversion of U.S. and 
other exports, which could result from any restriction 


of market access into the EEC, and/or any change in 
access into the U.K. itself in the event of U.K. 
accession to the EEC. 

At the present time, only 30 to 40 per cent of total 
tobacco consumption in the EEC is _ produced 
domestically—with the remainder being mainly 
imported from the United States, Greece, Rhodesia, 
Brazil, Bulgaria, Argentina and Turkey. Canada, 
together with other exporters, has made represen- 
tations to the EEC indicating its concern over the 
establishment of a Common Tobacco Policy which 
would likely include production incentives to mem- 
ber and associated member countries (for example, 
Greece and Turkey) through high support prices, 
offset subsidies to manufacturers, and export 
rebates. 


Exports to Third Markets 


Examples of subsidized exports from the EEC 
affecting Canada’s position in third markets include: 


Wheat Exports—The system of export subsidies 
which is provided for under the CAP has been one 
factor leading to the present price instability in world 
wheat markets. EEC export subsidies are designed 
to make EEC products competitive anywhere in the 
world because the restitution payments vary ac- 
cording to geographic destination. Unsubsidized 
Canadian wheat exports have therefore had to face 
severe price competition in many markets. 


Barley Exports to Japan—During the first half of 
1969, Canada has been virtually excluded from the 
Japanese market because of the export subsidies on 
French barley. Up to July 1, 1969, Canada.exported 
$44,000 worth of barley to Japan, compared with 
$12,465,000 in the first 6 months of the preceding 
year. In March 1969, French export subsidies 
amounted to $1.23 per bushel compared with the 
offer for No. 1 Canadian feed barley f.o.b. Pacific 
ports of $1.02 per bushel. Thus, the export subsidy 
on French barley exceeded the total Canadian selling 
price. Before 1969, Japan represented the largest 
single export market for Canadian barley. (Com- 
petitive Canadian pricing in the latter half of 1969 
has offset to a large extent the disastrous first half). 


Cheddar Cheese to the U.K.—As a result of heavily 
subsidized EEC cheese exports disrupting the U.K. 
market, Canada has been forced to join an exporters’ 
agreement to limit exports to the U.K. 


Apples to the U.K.—Increasing production of apples 
within the EEC, especially in France and Italy, is 


resulting in stiff competition in the U.K. market and 
a substantial decline in Canadian exports to the U.K. 
Apple exports to the U.K. have declined every year 
since 1965, from $5.3 million to $3.0 million in 
1968. The recent devaluation of the French franc 
has intensified the competition from French apples 
in the U.K. market as no measures have been 
introduced to nullify the impact of devaluation on 
fresh fruits and vegetables. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Although the CAP is scheduled to be finalized by 
the end of 1970, it is certain that this will not mark 
the end of its evolution. In fact as the various com- 
ponents of the CAP have been settled, it appears that 
this progress has tended to introduce elements of 
instability into the system rather than the contrary. 
This instability is characterized by the growing sur- 
pluses of several commodities in the EEC. It is there- 
fore probable that major adjustments in the existing 
CAP will be necessary in the future. The changes in 
the exchange rates of both the French franc and the 
German mark in rapid succession may result in these 
modifications being introduced sooner rather than 
later. 

What direction will these changes in policy take? 
Although it is difficult to forecast with any certainty 
how the CAP is likely to evolve, three possible devel- 
opments can be envisaged. First, it may prove im- 
possible to maintain a common agricultural policy 
in the face of the disrupting effects introduced by the 
recent devaluation of the franc and the revaluation 
of the mark. Although temporary measures have 
been introduced to nullify the impact of the changed 
exchange rates on the agricultural sector, it may 
prove difficult to discontinue these measures and thus 
there could be permanent fragmentation of the CAP 
into a number of different national policies. 

Alternatively, the new exchange parities could 
facilitate the reduction of the EEC target prices. This 
could result in an accelerated introduction of the 
Mansholt “Agriculture 1980’ Plan with its emphasis 
on structural reform (3). 

The third possible avenue which can be envisaged 
would be some modification in the present CAP to 
accommodate the countries which are at present 
seeking membership in the EEC. In particular, the 
entry of the U.K. into the Community could be ex- 
pected to have important implications for the future 
of the CAP as well as a considerable impact on 
Canada’s trade in agricultural commodities with 
the U.K. 


Regardless of which direction the CAP takes in 
the future, it is probable that the protective nature of 
the present policy with its apparently inherent ten- 
dency to increased self-sufficiency within the EEC 
will not be drastically changed. In view of this, it is 
to be hoped that the full impact of such policies on 
countries exporting temperate agricultural commo- 
dities, such as Canada, can be assisted to some degree 
by effective international co-operation, for example, 
the current work program of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee of the GATT. In the:absence of increased in- 
ternational co-operation, there is considerable danger 
that world markets for many agricultural commodi- 
ties will be increasingly disrupted. 
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POLICY AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENTS 


Wool Price Stabilization Order—The Agricultural 
Stabilization Board is authorized to support the 
price of all wool (except reject grades) at 150.8 per 
cent of the base price on a minimum of 100 pounds 
of wool per producer delivered for marketing during 
the period April 1, 1969, to March 31, 1970. The 
Stabilization Board established the base price as 
39.78 cents per pound of wool, for representative 
grades of wool, f.o.b. Toronto. (September 17, 1969) 


Sugar Beet Stabilization Order—The Agricultural 
Stabilization Board is authorized to make interim 
payments to sugar beet producers in accordance 
with the schedule specified by Order in Council, 
P.C. 1969-1780. 

The support price for sugar beets from September 
1, 1969 to August 31, 1970 is $15.98 per standard 
ton, approximately 119 per cent of the base price. 
(September 17, 1969) 


Farm Syndicate Loans to Indians—By recent amend- 
ments to the Farm Syndicates Act, loans for the co- 
operative purchase and use of farm machinery, 
buildings and installed equipment are now available 
to syndicates of three or more Indians farming on 
reserves. These farm syndicate loans are made 
through the Farm Credit Corporation. (October 2, 
1969) 


Feed Freight Assistance Rates—An announcement 
was made that the Feed Freight Assistance Program 
rates will be reduced effective November 1, 1969. 
The reason for the rate reduction is to cut down on 
the expenditures of the Canadian Livestock Feed 
Board. 


The budget for this program is $21.5 million for 
this fiscal year and, at current assistance rates, pro- 
jected expenditures would amount to $24.5 million. 
To provide for this, the Government has authorized 
a $1.0 million increase in the budget of the Board 
for this year, and the remainder will be met by 
adjustments in assistance rates. (October 16, 1969) 


Ontario Onion Producers’ Marketing Order—Because 
of substantial changes in the functions of the 
Ontario Onion Producers’ Marketing Board, the 
previous Ontario Onion Producers’ Marketing 
Order has been revoked and a new Marketing Order 
has been made. 


The Marketing Order authorizes the Ontario 
Onion Producers’ Marketing Board to regulate the 
marketing of onions in interprovincial and export 
trade and for such purposes the Board may exercise 
all or any powers like the powers exercisable by the 
Board in relation to marketing onions locally. 
(October 29, 1969) 


Final Payments to Ontario Bean Producers—An 
Order in Council authorizes the Ontario Bean 
Producers’ Marketing Board to make final payments 
of 80 cents per hundredweight of pea beans and 58 
cents per hundredweight of yellow-eye beans, 
produced in 1968, delivered to the Board for mar- 
keting. These final payments are possible because 
proceeds from the sales of all pea beans and yellow- 
eye beans exceeded the initial payment to producers 
pluscarrying and processing costs.(November5S, 1969) 


THE CANADIAN 


J. R. 


World production of table apples shows an 
increasing trend. Production in some countries has 
been increasing quite rapidly and in others has been 
decreasing (Table 1). Assessments of the world 
demand for apples during the next few years indicate 
surplus supplies (/). 


APPLE INDUSTRY 


Burns 


Canada is the Commonwealth’s largest producer 
of table apples outside of the United Kingdom and 
ranks about ninth among Northern Hemisphere 
producers.. Canadian apple production has been 
increasing more rapidly than that of the United 
States, the world’s largest producer. In the ten-year 


TABLE 1—APPLES: PRODUCTION OF DESSERT AND COOKING VARIETIES IN SPECIFIED COUNTRIES, 


AVERAGE 1960-64, ANNUAL 1966 TO 19682 


nS 


Continent and Country 


Average 
1960-64 1966 1967 1968» 


a 


North America 
GCariadasc Api cae ee ee eee eee 
INL OXI CO mers eee rates eer AO eee re ee 


South America 
Pagontinae, 4 PANGS AA gol OI) SO 
GChiletad Bet dace, Bk cs eS “ae a AAR E.G OL Tes 


Europe 
EE 
France a ORs, tree ee eC eee 
Germany; Westar. (er eee set ere 1 


LEE olen. od Beans veg tees ea Te? a estar eaadlin ceagncnee 
NotherlandSinvee oreoe yy ee kw ee oe eres 


CPEBCO ee een ee a ee URN ene ween 


United singdome ee. Wee OO aie On. 
DMDOSIAVIAn sd. Rote tet er ee. be eee ee ae 


Africa 
south Africa; Republiciofst A>. BOMB... ot. ay 


thousand bushels° 


18,924 21,042 24,491 19,959 
3,562 5,787 5,833 5,893 
125,311 126,490 119,672 119,224 
147,797 153,319 149,996 145,076 
20,216 23,676 21,568 20,953 
2,503 2,388 2,985 3,031 
7,332 9,875 13,779 8,405 
39 , 230 63,290 65,357 68,343 
74,562 67 ,666 104,425 67,351 
100,144 105,113 88,721 90,710 
15,111 15,754 22,445 16,534 
236 ,379 261,698 294,727 251,343 
12,843 10,426 11,299 9,967 
3,839 3,527 3,909 3,789 
5,971 7,614 8,196 8,818 
2,840 1,863 2,260 2,995 
13,330 16,617 13,829 19,662 
1,818 2,149 1,938 1,984 
8,895 4,143 4,363 2,465 
23,819 20,291 13,081 15,633 
10,261 9,829 13,825 11,023 
83,616 76,459 72,700 76,336 
319,995 338, 157 367 ,427 327,679 
5,567 8,417 9,583 10,400 
46 ,632 48 ,639 51,670 51,900 
3,573 5,052 8,543 7,808 
13,562 20,209 29 395 22,965 
15,600 16,991 16,875 18,465 
3,958 4,612 5,126 4,595 
579,403 621,460 663,168 612,872 


« May include some cider varieties in countries not reporting separately. Years shown refer to years of harvest in 
Northern Hemisphere. Harvests of Northern Hemisphere countries are combined with those of the Southern Hemisphere 
which immediately follow: thus, the crop harvested in the Northern Hemisphere in 1966 is combined with preliminary fore- 
casts for the Southern Hemisphere harvests which began late in 1966 and ended early in 1967. 


> Preliminary. 


¢ Basic production data reported in units other than bushels converted to 48 pound equivalents. 


4 Commercial crop. 
e Excludes cider apples reported separately. 


Source: Foreign Agricu!tural Service, United States Department of Agriculture. 


period, 1956-66, Canadian production increased 2.4 
per cent per year while that of the United States 
increased 1.6 per cent. In the past both Canada and 
the United States exported considerable portions 
of their crops to the United Kingdom and Europe 
but this movement has slowed significantly. Of 
importance to the North American situation is the 
production of apples in Mexico. Although propor- 
tionately small, compared with Canada and the 
United States, production in that country has 
risen from the 1960-64 average of 3.5 million 
bushels to an estimated 7.8 million bushels for 1969. 
This growth rate exceeds that for Canada but to 
date it has not affected the supply situation to an 
appreciable extent. 


APPLE PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


Although apples are grown in all provinces in 
Canada, only in British Columbia, Ontario, Quebec, 
Nova Scotia, and to a small extent in New Brunswick, 
are they of significant commercial importance. In 
1966, apples were grown for commercial purposes 
on 9,797 farms in Canada, a decline of 43 per cent 
from 1961. In 1966, apple trees occupied 97,623 
acres in Canada, 73 per cent of that occupied in 
1941 (Table 2). The average acreage of apples per 
farm growing apples in 1966 was about 10 acres. In 
Nova Scotia the average area was 14 acres, in 
Quebec 11 acres, in Ontario 9.7 acres, and in British 
Columbia 8.4 acres. 


TABLE 2—APPLES: NUMBER OF ACRES, 1941, 1951, 1966; NUMBER OF FARMS REPORTING, 1961 AND 


1966, BY PROVINCES, CANADA 


1941 1951 1961 1966 
number number 

acres acres of farms of farms acres 
Canad ache peree Ui ees 2s bn Pe See ee 132,993 118,403 17,282 9,797 97 ,623 
Newfound andit tweets ha Pro caan pa oo 5 12 4 3 
RrinceseGwardtlslanGia tn, ai eooce-w rons re 163 259 83 39 152 
NovarScotlas es a ateets 2b oteuatrcase 37 ,030 19,847 Py ee7e 903 12,902 
NGWIBGUNSWICK eesti eee erate eee PISEY ETE 3,059 522 279 2.237 
ONC DOC tren tiretie: cari cc re ee Meee cae 21,822 29,460 4,732 2,240 24,707 
ONtanlOnmee eect ee tac cetdae tBeomrresarisce 46,755 41,407 6,365 3,555 34,597 
VEAL O Delores eye pene eet eer re oh 309 105 157 47 195 
Saskatcnewanieceserear eet see Cees Se eee 128 91 129 32 168 
PANIIT YS 2 Fics P a Dae Pa ARNE NOD NE Rg 118 76 84 22 89 
BritisheGolmbia satecmoastta eas 2 oe 24,291 24 ,094 3,861 2,676 22,573 

Source: Census of Canada, Agriculture, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
TABLE 3—DISTRIBUTION OF APPLE TREES IN CANADA, 1941, 1951, 1961 AND 1966 
1941s 1951» 1961> 1966 
thousand trees 

INOVAESCOUIA Serene risers cictotiebe c aos ore nae 1,817 898 585 620° 
INGWEBLUDISWICK ch acing oe ce eee in os beeen eae 147 164 117 122 
Quebeck Ot oh. sts Ree ob enka gees 1,280 1,598 15252 4,160< 
Cero ene ers re er nea 1,887 1,509 1,371 1,175¢ 
British Columbia....... 1,366 227, 1,418 1,540: 
CATA y ahaa ek were ek acid ke bw ak a a Ree ee 6,497 5,396 4,743 4,617 


» All trees: taken from Census of Canada, Agriculture, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
> 25 or more trees: taken from Census of Canada, Agriculture, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
¢ 1966 Annapolis Valley Apple Tree Survey, Dominion Bureau of Statistics and Nova Scotia Department of Agriculture 


and Marketing. 


4 Estimates of the Quebec Department of Agriculture and Colonization. 
e 1966 Fruit Tree Census, Ontario Department of Agriculture and Food. 
t British Columbia Tree Fruits Limited (Okanagan and Kootenay). 
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Tree Numbers 


The average life of a commercial apple orchard 
is between 30 and 40 years. In the colder areas where 
trees develop more slowly some orchards may last 
longer. (On the other hand, sudden low temperatures 
in these areas may result in a high casualty rate.) 
In the areas where trees develop more rapidly, 
peak production may have been passed at 30 years. 
The time required for a tree to start producing 
depends on the rootstock, the variety and vigor of 
the tree, but usually about 6 to 8 years is required, 
and another 8 to 10 years before the orchard pro- 
duces an appreciable tonnage. Thus, about a 
quarter of the life of the tree is required to bring it 
into commercial production. For continuous pro- 
duction about one-quarter of the trees should be 
under 10 years of age. In recent years, dwarfing 
rootstocks have been used fairly extensively. These 
trees begin production somewhat earlier than the 
standard tree. Census data on tree numbers, there- 
fore, are not completely reliable indicators of 
production trends. 


The Canadian apple tree population declined 
from 6.5 million in 1941 to 4.6 million in 1966 
(Table 3). The decline was continuous in all com- 
mercial apple-producing provinces except Nova 
Scotia and British Columbia. In these two provinces, 
tree numbers have been increasing in recent years. 

British Columbia Tree Fruits Ltd. reports that 
more than 3,700 acres of apples have been planted 
in British Columbia since 1964-65, following a frost 
that killed a large number of trees. These plantings 
are thought to total more than 390,000 trees, of 
which 75 per cent are on standard or semi-standard 


rootstocks. It is difficult to compare the potential 
of these plantings with those of earlier years because 
of changes in varieties and in rootstocks. A portion 
of the recent plantings of McIntosh are intended 
to be budded or grafted to other varieties but the 
extent is unknown. In British Columbia, the usual 
planting per acre is 50 standard trees, 100 semi- 
standard, 200 semi-dwarf or 300 dwarf trees. 


In Ontario the latest available data (1966) indicate 
a total of 1.2 million trees of which, 748,792 trees 
were on standard rootstocks and 426,636 on size- 
controlling rootstocks. The decline in standard 
plantings has been relatively slow but plantings of 
size-controlling stock have shown sharp increases. 
The number of standard rootstocks in 1966 was 
90 per cent of that in 1961, and the number of size- 
controlled trees was 156 per cent of 1961. 


A survey by the Quebec Department of Agri- 
culture in 1963 indicated fewer plantings than in 
1961 and a further decline in the number of trees of 
about 9 per cent. There were reported plans for 
further plantings which would have increased the 
tree population to 1.265 million by 1966, however 
this target was not reached. According to recent 
estimates the tree population is only 1.175 million. 
This slow rate of replacement planting is raising the 
average age of the orchards in Quebec. 


In Nova Scotia some 84,000 trees have been 
planted since 1966. In the ten-year period 1954-64 
only 103,000 trees were planted. The rate of removal 
of trees is increasing as growers become more aware 
and better acquainted with dwarfing rootstocks. 
Standard trees however are still popular making up 
about 25 per cent of plantings. 


TABLE 4—-PERCENTAGE OF APPLE TREES IN BEARING, CANADA, 1941, 1951, 1961 AND 1964 


= a ee ee ee eee 


Nova Scotiad 00 3... .2 es ac aeeeet See 83.9 
New Brunswick...... 61.8 
QUODGCAHAE coc... eel 36.2 
OPA IOMe. os 6 SoS aig ok eee cops fe 60.4 
BetISh: COUMMDIA: cokes, nace fe eee ee 74.6 
anaes oooh ey See eo ee ae 65.2 
Total treestm. bearing... . 0 #. sc. ci cee 4,238 


1951» 1961» 1966 
per cent 

83.0 84.6 74.2° 

66.0 81.9 TiO 

58.0 Tsar! 84.04 

70e2 64.9 69.26 

72.6 46.8 51.08 

69.1 64.7 69.8 
thousands 

Seloe 3,067 3,053 


* All trees, 10 years and older: taken from Census of Canada, Agriculture, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
> 25 or more trees, 10 years and older: taken from Census of Canada, Agriculture, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
° Trees 8 years and older: taken from 1966 Annapolis Valley Apple Tree Survey, Dominion Bureau of Statistics and Nova 


Scotia Department of Agriculture and Marketing. 


4 Trees 10 years and older: estimates of the Quebec Department of Agriculture and Colonization. 
e Trees 8 years and older on standard rootstock ; 6 years and older on size-controlling rootstock: taken from 1966 Fruit 


Tree Census, Ontario Department of Agriculture and Food. 


Trees 10 years and older: taken from British Columbia Tree Fruits Limited (Okanagan and Kootenay). 
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In 1966, about 70 per cent of the apple trees in 
Canada were bearing (Table 4). Based on the 
general assumption that about a quarter of the tree 
population should be of young non-bearing trees 
to maintain constant production, Canada appears to 
be in a favorable position to supply apples for some 
years. 

Production potential, nevertheless, varies among 
the provinces. In British Columbia, about 50 per 
cent of the trees were less than 10 years old in 1966. 
Extensive killing of trees by frost prior to 1966 
resulted in new plantings. 

In Ontario, about 70 per cent of the trees were of 
bearing age in 1966, approximately the Canadian 
average. In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick about 
75 per cent were of bearing age. Estimates of recent 
plantings in Nova Scotia indicate that about 35,000 
trees will come into bearing there each year beginning 
with the 1969 season (2). 

In Quebec, in 1966, 84 per cent of the apple trees 
were of bearing age. The proportion of non-bearing 
trees has declined steadily since 1941. This indicates 
that production in Quebec has little potential for 
increase in the near future. Some preliminary data 
for 1969 show a slight decrease in the proportion of 


bearing trees, indicating a higher rate of new 
plantings (3). 


Yields 


The decline in tree population has been offset 
by an increase in the average yield of apples per 
tree. Yield per tree more than doubled during the 
period 1941-66, from 3.1 bushels to 6.8 bushels 
(Table 5). Average yields increased in all provinces. 
The planting of earlier-maturing and shorter-living 
dwarf and semi-dwarf trees has increased in recent 
years. Yields from these trees are somewhat lower 
than those from standard trees but plantings are 
much denser per acre. Reliable comparisons of 
yields per tree or per acre cannot be made with 
earlier years. 

As with average yields per tree, acreage yields 
must be assessed with regard to the variety, root- 
stocks, age, etc. For Canada, the average yield per 
acre of apples increased from 81 bushels to 217 
bushels between 1941 and 1966 (Table 6). Corre- 
sponding increases occurred in the five apple- 
growing provinces. 


TABLE 5—ESTIMATED AVERAGE YIELD PER APPLE TREE, BY PROVINCE, CANADA, 1941, 1951, 1961 AND 1966 


Nova New 

Scotia Brunswick 
194 see a ee te, wen eh eee e 2.4 2.0 
She Baty Nts ap eR a en eee ee fia Drei oe 
AOGTEUR IE oi ee eke 6.4 5.5 
POGBUALG... Sean es set meena, Mee 6.46 4.8 


British 
Quebec Ontario Columbia Canada 
bushels per tree 
126 2.9 4.8 Sel 
Sess Sine) 5 a7 320 
SAS 6.2 6.4 5.4 
4,24 7.38 10.7! 6.8 


a All trees: taken from Census of Canada, Agriculture, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
b 25 or more trees: taken from Census of Canada, Agriculture, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
¢ 1966 Annapolis Valley Apple Tree Survey, Dominion Bureau of Statistics and Nova Scotia Department of Agriculture 


and Marketing. 


4 Estimates of the Quebec Department of Agriculture and Colonization. 
e 1966 Fruit Tree Census, Ontario Department of Agriculture and Food. 
t British Columbia Tree Fruits Limited (Okanagan and Kootenay). 


TABLE 6—APPLES, ESTIMATED AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE, BY PROVINCE, CANADA, 1941, 1951 AND 1966 
SSS I SS II ES I OS SE A SIE PEED ISS RSE EELS SEE RR ESSA EE 


Nova New 

Scotia Brunswick 
FIL BP has ee) ove Oe BA Sr hot RC a 93.0 84.6 
NOS T Me toe see i et eres ho Po Sh ox deh (ALAS: WUT 
TOG 6 ae ee fA He tc wi tia FEN pi 229.6 201.2 


British 
Quebec Ontario Columbia Canada 
bushels per acre 
oot 39.5 183.9 81.1 
LOS 2 84.8 PA WATS 1155 
165.9 WA) 336.6 216.9 


Sources: (1) Census of Canada, Agriculture, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
(2) Handbook of Agricultural Statistics, Part V, Cat. No. 21-512, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


TABLE 7—-APPLE PRODUCTION BY PROVINCE, SELECTED YEARS 1941-45 TO 1969 
aaa 


1941- 1946- 1951- 1956- 1961- 
1945 1950 1955 1960 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969» 
thousand bushels 

Nova scot. 2.08 3,71" 3,587 1,932 2,217 2,864 2,962 3,500 2,790 3,600 
New Brunswick...... 249 . 336 324 395 475 450 500 500 475 
Ouebeckes.. at eek. 766 15469 2,748 3,384 5,167 4,100 5,160 6,604 5,330 
Ontario 7 Se 848 2,684 3,130 3,859 5,584 5,933 5,942 6,080 6,733 
British Columbia..... 5,832 8,447 6,092 5,243 6,504 7,597 6,737 5,101 5,657 
eG EOS CD 12,405 16,522 14,226 15,098 20,594 21,042 21,839 20,075 21,795 


aaa 


« First Estimate, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Source: Crop and Seasonal Price Summaries, Canada Department of Agriculture. 


Production 


During the 1941-45 period Canadian apple 
production averaged 12.4 million bushels a year, 
during 1956-60 it was 15.1 million bushels, and 
during the past five years averaged 21.0 million 
bushels (Table 7). There appears to be a potential 
for further increases in production. A 25 million 
bushel crop is a possibility in any year when weather 
conditions are favorable all across Canada, and may 
soon be an average annual production. 

Trends in production vary among provinces. 
Production in Nova Scotia at 3.6 million bushels 
in 1969 is about the same as the average during the 
1940’s. Production in that province decreased 
during the 1950’s but has been increasing during the 
past decade. Production in British Columbia in 
recent years has been slightly below the average 
production of the 1940’s. Apple production in 
Quebec has increased from an average of 766,000 
bushels during 1941-45 to more than 5 million 
bushels during the 1960’s. Ontario production 
increased from 1.8 million bushels to more than 
6 million. Ontario and Quebec, with the largest 
markets in Canada, have changed from deficit 
areas to being almost self-sufficient within the life- 
span of a standard apple tree orchard. Production 
in New Brunswick has doubled in volume since 1941 
but it is only about 2 per cent of total Canadian 
production. 


Varieties 


The varietal changes in world production in the 
past few years have been noticeably towards the 
Delicious variety. The dominance of this apple in 
the United States and in its exports has been a strong 
factor influencing changes in European production. 
In 1966, the Golden Delicious comprised more than 
half of the French apple crop. Red and Golden 
Delicious now dominate Italian production, the 
gains being at the expense of other varieties. It is 
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expected that the 1970 crop in Spain, another 
leading European producer, will be 45 per cent 
Delicious. In Canada however, the McIntosh is 
by far the most popular variety comprising nearly 
half the total crop and half or more of each provin- 
cial crop except in British Columbia and Nova 
Scotia (Table 8). As a proportion of the national 
crop, the McIntosh increased from about 29 per 
cent in 1949-51 to 49 per cent in 1969. 

As a result of the dislocation of Canada’s export 
markets by World War II there was a concerted 
effort to grub out unpopular and less efficient 
varieties and orchards. There are few data available 
that show Canadian production by variety as far 
back as 1941. It can be assumed that the reduction in 
sales to European markets resulted in decreased 
interest in the varieties grown for those markets. 
Equally, there was an increase in those varieties more 
popular on the home market. Another factor which 
was to become significant was the increasing use of 
controlled atmosphere (CA) storage. As well, there 
have been efforts to introduce better yielding 
varieties and strains. 

The Delicious and Spy continue to be the second 
and third most popular Canadian apple varieties. 
The Cortland is proving popular as both a table and 
a processing variety. The Spartan, a cross between a 
McIntosh and a Newtown that contributed a special 
combination of the best qualities of these varieties is 
becoming more popular. Losing favor are the Wine- 
sap, Newtown, Fameuse and Jonathan. Dual 
purpose apples, for fresh table use and for pro- 
cessing (for example, Spy, Cortland and Golden 
Delicious) are showing a very slight increase in 
production. A stability in production and ranking 
of importance may be noticed for the processing 
varieties such as Spy and Greening, which reflects 
the trend to processing. The concentration on 
production of the McIntosh may make the Canadian 
industry, especially in Central Canada, vulnerable to 
a shift in consumer preference. 


TABLE 8—APPLE PRODUCTION BY VARIETIES?, CANADA AND REGIONS, 1949-51 AND 1969 


Canada Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec Ontario British Columbia» 
1949-51 1969- 1949 1969- 1951 1969- 1951 1969¢ 1949 1969- 1950 1969< 
thousand bushels 

Nicintoshioas.. 5,597 11,163 348 750 169 275, 0,714 5,400) 1,410. <3,147° 32.556. 1,591 
Delicious....... Prey BBLS! 254 475 4 — _— — 260 D879» 2Zes97AN ee, 166 
7 ieee 1,087) 2.473 251 400 — = ee = 786 1,773 = = 
Winesap........ 843 633 —— — a — ~- a — — 843 633 
Gonmiands:ae 374 7D 120 280 67 100 102 375 85 — — — 
Spartan ses — 364 -—- — — — — — — = = 364 
Fameuse (snow) 465 245 — — — -— 465 200 — _ — — 
wonathans 5 --- - - 772 sos — — — — — — 34 — 738 18 
Gravenstein..... —- 350 — 350 — _— — — — — — oo 
Lobo... eee — 380 — — — 30 = 350 _- — — — 
Newtown....... 703 180 — — — — aa _ —- — 703 180 
Wagener....... 501 240 427 240 — — 74 —- _- — —— Bee 
RUSSObe ses — 160 — — — — = = — oo is a 
Melbameer cre 221 a= — — 10 — 146 250 65 — — a= 
Ber Sees dee = 220 — 220 — — — — = oe ax a 
Romese =. _— 103 — — — = = -—— — — — 43 
Greening....... —— 223 — — aa — —- = —- 223 — — 
Stark sie. 383 — 318 — = — — == 65 — = == 
Golden Russet. . — — — 160 — — — — — =< — = 
Gano — — — 100 — — — = a= a a = 
Baldwinkoesoec: — — — 75 — — — — == — — see 
Ben Davis...... — — — 110 — — — — —_ — = =S 
Ribstona se — — — 100 — = == aoe ae — a _ 
Rome Beauty... _— — —_— 60 — — — = — — — — 
Winteree ie. —- — — — ao 40 -— 210 = 481 —- — 
Patlya teasers, ps: —_— — — —_— — 55 a 145 — 179 — — 
Transparent..... — — — — — — = 80 — — _- — 
Duchess wa — — oo = — ~ -= 60 — — — = 
Wealthy........ tes = a = oe —_ a = -_ 131 a =e 
SMO Waren sey eecuen: —_— —_ — — —_ — — — -— 77 — — 
Patties 292 ant = = ad = = = ts e* = 206 sie == 
OLhersiewcaerc ey Asse) PTA aM 2,024 400 110 oo 599 -= 1,011 -- 1,545 US 
hotaleessee 19,100 23,168 3,742 3,720 360 500 3,100 7,070 3,416 6,804 8,782 5,074 


« There is no standard procedure for reporting production of apples by variety. Estimates of production are first made 
prior to harvest and later adjusted to conform with total crop estimates. The data in this table have been obtained from a 
variety of sources. Some did not report all varieties grown in the province, therefore, the table does not balance. 


b Okanagan and Kootenay. 
e Preliminary. 


Source: Provincial Surveys, Fruit and Vegetable Division, Canada Department of Agriculture. 


Orchardists in British Columbia grow more 
Delicious than McIntosh. Ontario and Nova Scotia 
have increased production of the Delicious varieties 
but'not as much as that for McIntosh. The greatest 
reduction in varieties has taken place in Nova 
Scotia although orchardists there still produce more 
varieties than any other province. This province also 
has a larger proportion of the processing varieties 
than other provinces. The varieties grown in Quebec 
are mostly for fresh table use with the McIntosh in 
greater proportion than elsewhere in Canada. McIn- 
tosh production has increased considerably in 
Ontario as has that of the Spy varieties. Other 
processing apples such as the Greening and the 
Wealthy continue to be grown in appreciable 
quantities. Delicious production has doubled since 
1949 but is still only about 8 per cent of the total in 
1969, the same as it was 20 years earlier. 

More McIntosh has been planted in recent years 
in Nova Scotia than any other variety. During 1968 


it was the largest single variety planted, about 30 
per cent of the total. In British Columbia about 
63 per cent of the new plantings were Red and 
Golden Delicious with the former dominant. 
In Ontario, the Red and Golden Delicious varieties 
are challenging the Northern Spy as the second 
most popular apple. 


Dr. D. V. Fisher, Head, Pomology Section, 
Canada Department of Agriculture, Research 
Station, Summerland, British Columbia, in a récent 
article ““Spur-Type Strains of McIntosh for High 
Density Plantings” said “‘Discovery in the Okanagan 
Valley, British Columbia, of several good strains of 
spur-type McIntosh will probably mark a turning 
point in the history of the variety.”’ He said that 
because of growth habits and other desirable 
characteristics of this type, “the potential economic 
picture for McIntosh production has become much 
more attractive than it has been in recent years’’(4). 
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TABLE 9—CONTROLLED ATMOSPHERE STORAGE FOR APPLES, CANADA, 1959, 1966, 1969 
(VST ST ET SEE PE TE SS SE BE SS EE, BS TE EE DT TS ER EES ESOL LIS LETTE I EE ELE LS EEE EE LIE TE ELE IRIE LEI LOE ISLE IORI TE COL IE ITT EL ETE 


1959 1966 1969 
thousand bushels 

Nova. Scotiae: .02.506 a: et So Oe Re 72 162 275 
INGWaSlunsWiCki-)) eee cco eee: os oe eee ic > 6 45 66 
QUBDEE EL? PER 05 eats sc RAM) od. ee ek 170 1,224 1,585 
COTO cone tea as cleat ak cS 3 443 1,025 1,198 
British COlniiia sees et oe cree eee 19 730 1,374 
Total ee elke ey ee Se eee 710 3,186 4,498 


Source: Fruit and Vegetable Division, Canada Department of Agriculture. 


Controlled Atmosphere Storage 


The marketing of apples in Canada may be 
divided into three periods, the first prior to hard 
frosts during which early varieties and those that are 
less storable are marketed. The second begins 
before the end of November when cold and common 
storage apples begin to go to the market. The 
third period begins with the opening of the controlled 
atmosphere storages sometimes as early as the 
middle of January (5). 

The development of controlled atmosphere (CA) 
storage has had a remarkable impact on Canadian 
apple production. It has been an important factor in 
the production shift from “‘winter storage’ apples 
to varieties such as the McIntosh and particularly 
the Golden Delicious that would ordinarily have a 
much shorter storage life. Controlled atmosphere 
storage permits the grower to store for favorable 
markets, home or exports, and offer a high quality 
apple up to and into the beginning of the next 
marketing cycle. 

In 1959 the total capacity of CA storage in 
Canada was 710,000 bushels (Table 9). Ten years 
later this had increased to 4,498,000 bushels. 
Practically all of this storage is for apples. Based on 
1968 crop estimates of the major producing prov- 
inces, British Columbia had the largest CA storage 
capacity, 27 per cent, in relation to its crop. Quebec 
was next at 24 per cent. Ontario was third at 19 per 
cent and Nova Scotia last at about 10 per cent. Nova 
Scotia processes the largest proportion of its crop, 
so presumably this area has the least need for CA 
storage. Quebec processes the smallest proportion 
of its crop and needs a large storage capacity for 
fresh sales. British Columbia ranked first probably 
because of a small crop that year. An average B.C. 
crop of about 7 million bushels would place the 
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CA storage capacity at about 19 per cent of the 
crop. 


Other Technical Developments 


Technical developments have kept the Canadian 
apple industry a top competitor in worldwide 
markets. For instance, spray thinning now reduces 
the incidence of biennial bearing thus reducing the 
variability in production. Aerial spraying has become 
a practical possibility for many large growers. Leaf 
analysis for nutrient content is widely practiced 
providing the grower with reliable guides for fer- 
tilizing. Labor costs for harvesting processing 
varieties will be reduced by mechanical harvesters 
now being developed. Pre-storage hydro-sizing and 
grading will greatly modify the handling and 
marketing of apples by reducing costs and producing 
a nearly bruise-free apple for the consumer. Con- 
tainerization of apples for offshore export markets 
has already been used in trial shipments effecting 
savings from damage and pilferage. Corner and side 
boards are now being used in palletized shipments 
which will improve handling of apples and their 
condition upon arrival at destination. 


DISPOSITION 


There have been substantial changes in the 
disposition of the Canadian apple crop during the 
past three decades (Tables 10, 11, 12). Prior to 
World War II exports averaged about 6 million 
bushels. During the war the average was about 
1,800 bushels. Exports never reached pre-war levels 
again. Exports increased slightly after the war, 
decreased more or less steadily during the 1950’s 
and increased slowly but with fluctuations during the 
1960's. 


TABLE 10—2RISPOSITION OF THE CANADIAN APPLE CROP, SELECTED YEARS, 1934-39 TO 1968-69 


Available for 


Production ‘Fresh Exports Processed fresh consumption 
thousand thousand percentage thousand percentage thousand percentage 
bushels bushels of crop bushels of crop bushels of crop 

1934-35 to 1938-39 
GVOrd0Or cree oe te T4098 6,483 46.0 1,965 13.9 5,645 40.1 
194124 Gan aes dee. ee ee 0,725 1,792 16.7 3,592 Soe5 5,341 49.8 
194624 (earner ts Se, eee ape O 282 5,986 31.0 5,469 28.4 4, O27, 40.6 
NOD Dares teen Team ae oa, ota, ale LO 2,185 16.0 aucot. 23.8 8,188 60.2 
TODO ee en rs tLe tet 1,407 tits 3,702 29.8 aplo 58.9 
BOGI=GC Mes ocho ky 16,521 2,681 16.2 ays IF47/ Sins 8,663 52.5 
TOGO-G iene cess cde oat 21,042 2,996 14.2 7,936 ofan, 10,110 48.1 
1967-68 ees See ae: 24491 3,369 13m Heres 31.5 13,420 54.7 
1O68-COR We RINE Bi rste erty. te 205i 50 3,007 14.9 By 7hsts: 28.4 12,359 61.3 
giclee Zee, 5 ae & 21,795 


« First Estimate, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Source: Crop and Seasonal Price Summaries, Canada Department of Agriculture. 


TABLE 11—SALES OF APPLES TO PROCESSORS BY PROVINCE, SELECTED YEARS 1941-42 TO 1968-69 


Nova British 
Scotia Quebec Ontario Columbia Total 
thousand bushels 

TOF S42 eee, ee nA Nt Bart hive oP, 2,234 — 916 443 3,593 
ASAG=4 74 eat a ae ee esi ashes Sta” 3,059 — 669 1,681 5,409 
Oe OO rrr ei earache aie (occa ee 971 268 1,139 859 SISeBY/ 
TO DG= 5 eee eee: Ree Ncatecare earanr sd ScvGt ans 1,506 387 1,162 647 3,702 
196-622. .5. 1,921 229 7h Prey 770 SYA INA 
IGG =6 7 eae on are aaa 2,095 589 2,829 2,423 7,936 
1967-68) ene eee, Soe ee ee 25561 805 2,942 1,467 Phew Ar fs) 
19OGS=6O ee eu ee yee uichias tears bdtae suieks 2,047 995 1,989 707 5,738 


« Preliminary. 


Source: Crop and Seasonal Price Summaries, Canada Department of Agriculture. 


TABLE 12—CANADIAN EXPORTS OF APPLES BY COUNTRIES, SELECTED YEARS 1934-38 TO 1968-69 


United 


States 


1,022 
Paha 

692 

869 
1,264 
1,965 
2,053 


United 


Kingdom 


South 
America 


thousand bushels 


Other 


Total 


6,483 
1,730 
5,830 
2,185 
1,407 
2,681 
2,996 
3,369 
3,007 


Source: Crop and Seasonal Price Summaries, Canada Department of Agriculture. 
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Concurrent with this change was an increase in 
fresh consumption and in processing. Fresh con- 
sumption increased from an average of 5.6 million 
bushels before the war to 6.9 million bushels during 
the war or from 40 per cent to 53 per cent of the crop. 
A greater change however took place in processing. 
Before the war, an average of less than 2 million 
bushels was processed, about 14’per cent of the crop. 
During the war the quantity processed increased to 
4 million bushels or about 32 per cent of the crop. 
After the war, the proportion varied from a low of 
19 per cent to a high of almost 35 per cent of the 
crop. In recent years the proportion processed has 
been more or less stable at about a third of the crop, 
slightly more than 7 million bushels. 

The disposition of the crop is quite different on a 
provincial basis. In Nova Scotia about 70 per cent 
of the crop was processed during the 1962-66 period. 
Sixteen per cent went into fresh consumption within 
the province, 3 per cent was shipped to other prov- 
inces and 11 per cent was exported in the fresh 
state. The 1968-69 preliminary estimate for proces- 
sing was 73 per cent and for export 7.1 per cent. 

For Quebec the average crop during 1962-66 was 
disposed of as follows: 74 per cent to the fresh 
market within the province; 14 per cent to pro- 
cessing; 6 per cent moved into export and the 
balance went to other provinces. During 1968-69 the 
disposition was estimated as follows: processing, 
17:7 percent; exports, 10:3 percent. 

In Ontario during 1962-66 about 48 per cent of the 
crop was sent to the fresh market within the province. 
Processors used 41 per cent, about 5 per cent was 
exported and the balance moved interprovincially. 
In 1968-69 the disposition was different. The avail- 
able estimates indicate Ontario processors took 32 
per cent of the crop and exports about 9.4 per cent. 

The British Columbia crop averaged about 7 mil- 
lion bushels during 1962-66. Nearly 12 per cent of 
the crop was utilized in the province, 32 per cent 


moved into export and about 28 per cent moved 
interprovincially. Estimates indicate that in 1968-69 
exports were 34.2 per cent and processing 13.8 per 
cent of the crop. 

Most of the difference between the 1968-69 dis- 
position and that during 1962-66 may be accounted 
for by the short North American supply situation 
and the changes in world markets, particularly those 
in Europe, caused by the increase in world produc- 
tion. Other factors influencing the disposition of 
recent apple crops are the color, variety and relative 
freshness of imported apples. (For prices see A Study 
of the Marketing of Canadian Apples in Relation to 
the Feasibility of a National Marketing Board, Mar- 
keting and Trade Division, Economics Branch, Can- 
ada Department of Agriculture, March 1969). Be- 
ginning in 1966-67 there has been an increase in 
imports of apples from the Southern Hemisphere 
(Table 13). Most of the imports consist of a green 
colored apple known as the Grannysmith. Almost 
all of them are imported in May and June. Probably 
because of having been harvested comparatively re- 
cently, they have gained a certain preference over the 
Canadian storage apple. This is some evidence that 
a “‘green”’ apple can influence the consumption of the 
long favored “‘red”’ apple. In further support of the 
vulnerability of the “‘red”’ apple is the increasing im- 
port of the Golden Delicious from the United States, 
and more recently but to a much more limited 
extent, from France. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Canadian apple growers may have some difficult 
problems to overcome in the near future because of 
increasing world production and declining export 
markets. The combination of potential yield, in- 
creased tree numbers and favorable growing condi- 
tions in Canada and the United States could result 


TABLE 13—-CANADIAN IMPORTS OF APPLES BY COUNTRIES, SELECTED YEARS 1941-42 TO 1968-69 
Cn a ee eee eee 


United 
States Other Total 
thousand bushels 

NQF 142 er heehee Cet ek one ee Oe 309 — 309 
9A G24 7 8 eee Agi. et te rat OR gn EP 361 1 362 
ODT ORME S . ceccd ee win ORCI eee tere emer 371 28 399 
1956-57 Ae... De ee. Gein. 1,012 23 1,035 
LOG 1 Geen te 25 ag AS eee ae once tle, 2th vate: 1,366 53 1,419 
TOGG=O7.0e oo koro ere oe eer ne Lee 988 117 1,105 
1SG2-GER «honk ek eee ea eee bee 837 640 1,477 
TSG S=69 Meee... 2 sae a ee al sl ee ee ae 865 389 1,254 


Source: Crop and Seasonal Price Summaries, Canada Department of Agriculture. 


in a crop of 180 to 190 million bushels in any season. 
A crop of 30 to 32 million bushels in Canada and 
150 to 160 million bushels in the United States is an 
imminent possibility. Such a crop would be more 
than a bushel (45 pounds) of apples per person in 
Canada and somewhat less than that in the United 
States. (The per capita consumption of apples in 
Canada during 1964-65 was estimated at 40 pounds 
and for the United States it was 25.3 pounds.) (5) 
Under these circumstances the supply would be 
much greater than demand and prices would fall in 
both countries. 

Provided growing conditions are not exceptionally 
favorable in all areas at one time, that plantings are 
not increased beyond replacements and net trade re- 
mains about the same for the next few years, the 
natural population growth and a slight increase in 
per capita consumption should help the Canadian 
apple industry remain a viable and stable section of 
the economy. 

Canadian consumption projections for apples to 
1980 indicate an increase of 15 per cent to 46 pounds 
per capita (6). This is a 6 pound increase and is 
comprised of 0.5 pounds of fresh and 5.5 pounds of 
processed apples. The half-pound increase in fresh 
apples will come as a result of an increasing demand 
for special types and varieties and from superior 
quality apples. The larger increase of 5.5 pounds in 
processed apples is compatible with earlier increases 
of the same amount over a similar period of time. 
New apple products are constantly being developed 
and those that extend the use of apples rather than 
simply providing a substitute for another form of 
apple will help increase per capita consumption. 
Preliminary estimates of per capita consumption of 
fresh and processed apples for 1967 show an increase 
of 3.3 pounds above the 1964-66 average of 40 
pounds per capita. Should this trend continue the 
extra 2.7 pounds per person could be reached by 1980 
and the projected level of 46 pounds will be achieved. 

The average population during 1964-66 was 19.6 
million and estimates for 1980 indicate 26 million 
persons or an increase of 32.5 per cent. On the basis 
of a 45-pound bushel, we might be able to market 
an apple crop of 30 million bushels provided the 
current rate of export (3 million bushels) continues. 

Applying apple production and population growth 
rates to the United States, that country should be 
able to handle its crop. Since population is increasing 
at a rate of 1.7 per cent per year and apple production 
at about 1.6 per cent per year with consumption rates 
constant, demand should be greater than supply in 
the United States. 

With world production increasing, it may be diffi- 
cult for Canada to continue to export the usual 3 mil- 


lion bushels a year. Plantings therefore should be 
restricted (with a careful watch on varietal demand) 
to those needed to maintain rather than expand 
production. 

There has been an increasing interest in the plant- 
ing of intensive type orchards with dwarf and semi- 
dwarf trees. These orchards are cheaper to harvest 
and have a greater production potential but their 
establishment and operating costs are relatively high. 
Earlier maturity and shorter life compared with other 
orchards however, introduce a greater adaptability 
into the apple-growing industry and thus greater 
potential for meeting changes in consumer taste. 

Further consideration should be given by growers 
in the apple-producing provinces to acting in concert 
with other producers to provide a united approach 
for working out solutions to those industry problems 
concerned with rising world production, the concen- 
tration of buying power in the hands of a few and 
the affects of intra-industry competition. The impor- 
tation of apples is only one threat to the well-being 
of the apple producer and while imports may not be 
completely controllable, at least a uniform approach 
could mitigate some of the disturbing effects. 

It seems entirely possible that more apples should 
and will go into processing in order to ensure the 
greatest possible return to the producer. The proces- 
sor also has needs which might be best dealt with by 
a unified approach. 

Most fresh apples are sold through a small number 
of large retailers. Rather than dealing with them on 
an individual basis there is a much better chance of 
reducing some of the built-in marketing margin by 
making a common approach. 

And, finally, if the near future brings a surplus of 
apples, ways and means of promoting increased 
home consumption and sales on the export market 
are best accomplished by group effort. 
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COSTS AND RETURNS ON WHEAT FARMS, CENTRAL SASKATCHEWAN 
E. A. K. Graholm 


A continuing study of “Changes in Farm Organi- 
zation’’ was started in 1954 in the Prairie Provinces. 
This article will consider some of the data from three 
of these studies conducted in 1959, 1964 and 1968. 
In 1959 and 1964 the survey area included 23 town- 
ships in the vicinity of the town of Davidson. The 
farms in the 1968 study were located in 13 neigh- 
boring townships serviced by the towns of Elbow, 
Loreburn, Strongfield and Hawarden. The farms in 
these areas are on medium textured soils within the 
Dark Brown soil zone. The productivity of soil on 
the survey farms was classified as moderately pro- 
ductive. 

An estimate made from data in the Census of Agri- 
culture, 1966, showed that there were 14,626,402 im- 
proved acres in the Dark Brown soil zone in Saskat- 
chewan in 1966. Of these, 8,654,688 acres were under 
crop, with 6,867,925 acres, or 79 per cent, seeded to 
wheat. Each of the farm organization studies covered 
an average of 35,765 improved acres, of which ap- 
proximately 20,812 acres were under crop. Wheat 
accounted for almost 91 per cent of the seeded 
acreage as averaged over the 3 study years. 

This paper will report on some aspects of farm 
organization on medium and large wheat farms. 
Farms with four to six quarter sections were classified 
as medium; farms of six to nine quarter sections were 
classified as large. A wheat farm was defined as one 
with at least 70 per cent of seeded acres in wheat, and 
with no cattle or only a few kept for home consump- 
tion. In all the studies the record year ran from ‘“‘after 
harvest”’ to “‘after harvest’’. Receipts from grain were 
from crops planted and harvested in the record year. 


There was little difference in wheat yields among 
the 3 crop years, although all were slightly below the 
20-year average (1949-68) for this area, 15.5 bushels 
per acre. Wheat averaged 15.0 bushels per acre in 
1959, with No. 3 and No. 4 Northern the common 
grades. Wheat yields in 1964 were a little lower, 13.0 
bushels per acre, but the common grade was No. 2 
Northern. In 1968 the yield averaged 14.5 bushels 
per acre, and the common grades were No. 3 and 
No. 4 Northern (tough). A very wet harvesting 
season in the survey area was responsible for damp 
and tough grades in 1968. 


FARM ORGANIZATION 
Land Use 


The proportion of improved land to total farm 
area was high on both sizes of farms (Table 1). 
Cropland averaged 96 per cent of farm area on the 
medium size farms, and 94 per cent on large farms. 
Medium farms had 83 to 96 per cent of seeded acres 
sown to wheat, while the large farms had 86 to 96 
per cent in wheat. The other significant crops, oats, 
barley, flax and rye, showed a declining importance. 
This was consistent with the provincial trend toward 
more wheat acreage at the expense of other crops. 
The proportion of stubble crops averaged 27 per cent 
on medium grain farms and 20 per cent on large 
farms. The acreage in summerfallow on medium 
grain farms varied from 44 per cent to 37 per cent. 
Summerfallow on large farms varied from 43 per 
cent to 40 per cent of total cropland. 


TABLE 1—LAND UTILIZATION ACCORDING TO SIZE OF FARM, CENTRAL SASKATCHEWAN, 


1959, 1964, 1968 


Heenan errr rrr eerreceeereeeereeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee ere SSS SSS SSS 


PAV trance iran Sri Ee Ae rtd CR aR EGET 
Tame forage, pasture and other...................0..0. 
Summorfallow; oes. Baines. 5 Ah 6) fe¥. .enintbe. 
POOLE LOPODIANG, Bc ee ee ie we tea BN ae ae 
Farmstead and. Uninproved 4.0 «5... 0: wot «uc cock oe 


Bers farrit areas? Aeon 5.3 Wh Geis QyhW, Gy: was? b., 


Numborofifarms: ess eo? eee eee eee 


1959 


Medium Farms 


1964 


Large Farms 


1968 1959 1964 


average acres per farm 


290 330 359 522 548 627 
ie 4 3 23 4 8 
23 13 3 49 25 —_ 
12 4 — 5 2 — 
—_ 12 4 — — 3 

7 1 4 7 2 14 

269 234 219 463 488 430 

618 598 592 1,069 1,069 1,082 
Pei Zo 25 106 43 47 

645 627 617 LIS LIZAS: UBL: 1,129 


22 20 22 21 20 23 
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Livestock 


Hogs, and poultry were of little importance on 
all the sample farms. None of the farms reported 
any sheep. Hogs were reported on 10 farms in 1959, 
5 farms in 1964 and on 2 farms in 1968. The number 
of farms reporting poultry also dropped consider- 
ably, from 19 in 1959 to 6 in 1968. The average 
number of poultry and hogs on farms was small, due 
in part to the fact that farms with large hog or poultry 
enterprises were not considered typical wheat farms, 
and thus excluded from the survey. Similarly, the 
number of cattle on these farms was restricted by 
the definition of a wheat farm. The number of farms 


reporting cattle declined from 13 to 2 from 1959 
to 1968. 


Farm Labor 


Almost all labor on the medium farms was sup- 
plied by the operator and his family (Table 2). Large 
farms had considerably more hired labor in 1959 than 
the medium farms, but by 1968 there was little hired 
labor on either size of farm. Much of this decrease 
can be attributed to larger, more efficient farm ma- 
chinery. Most of the hired labor was employed 
during seeding and harvesting operations. 


TABLE 2—AMOUNT OF LABOR USED ON FARMS ACCORDING TO SIZE OF FARM, CENTRAL SASKATCHEWAN, 
1959, 1964, 1968 
eee enreeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeee SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS) 


Medium Farms Large Farms 


1959 1964 1968 1959 1964 1968 

average months per farm 
PMG OCNE OO GEE AIR TI oo ssn. 's SAE os Os ee oe «Ra, 0.4 0.2 0.5 1.6 0.8 0.6 
CN Pale FAIL AD OU toni toe Ih arse meen aieohknetinit eee the 0.9 0.3 0.2 0.3 0.5 0.1 
ROTA OLIN Nah in Mie nin ke asad hi 10.2 8.0 ee 8.3 9:5 8.0 
TiQUA IES PN a 8S as FE wo cS a Be ee ed os Wes 8.5 7.9 10.2 10.8 8.7 
Nitmbermobiarnget Get Ar er 2 ae 7 LT SR... 22 20 22 21 20 23 


TABLE 3—AVERAGE FARM CAPITAL ACCORDING TO SIZE OF FARM, CENTRAL SASKATCHEWAN, 
1959, 1964, 1968 


a a EE ES SST SS ET SR TTF TT SESS FE TESTS ETI SEITE LEG COE EI GOTE SIT 


Medium Farms Large Farms 


1964 


1959 1964 1968 1959 1968 


dollars percent dollars percent dollars percent dollars percent dollars percent dollars percent 


an Gi eee ees 5 5 16,550 52.2 34,275 66.2 44,922 WMn7h SO io 57.4 57,145 67.8 85,297 74.5 
Deflated to 
19592...... _ — 16,550 55 ll6s550 Dome — — 30,180 55.6 30,180 57.0 
Buildings...... 3,455 10.9 3,475 Cn OTe 3.2 4,870 9.2 4,710 5.6 3,445 3.0 
Deflated to 
1959B:. 25.40. —— — 3,120 97» 156i 5.0 — — 4,229 7.8 2,595 4.9 
Machinery and 
equipment... 11,309 35.6 13,692 26.4 16,473 25.9 17,192 Swot BR vare! 26.4 25,693 22.5 
Deflated to 
1959>...... _- — 12,126 S¥/are PAIGE 41.5 — — 19,726 36.3 20,146 38.1 
livestocke. >. - 414 13 365 7 102 af 362 7 177 ne it d 
Deflated to 
1959°...... — —- 360 Areal 92 <3 — — 175 RS} 1 d 
i Otal Steel 31,728 100.0 51,807 100.0 63,569 100.0 52,604 100.0 84,306 100.0 114,436 100.0 
Deflated to 
1959s. =. — — 32,156 100.0 31,119 100.0 — — 54,310 100.0 52,922 100.0 
Number of 
HEN AU Sone See 8 22 20 23 21 20 22 


SS a a a A IE IT DT TELLS SIA OI IRE OE IIS LE LIOSEAE G EEL BEE AEE ETE IS FOB GEC ETE CE OER ERS 
« Deflated to the average value of a similar size of farm in 1959. 
» Deflated to 1959 values using indexes from Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used by Farmers, 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
¢ Deflated to 1959 values on the basis of actual market values for livestock reported in each of the studies. 


4 Less than 0.1 per cent. 


Farm Capital 


The value of real estate, including owned and 
rented land and buildings rose sharply from 1959 
to 1968 (Table 3). Rather than attempting to evaluate 
how much of the increase in land value was due to 
inflation and how much was.due to other reasons, 
the 1964 and 1968 land value figures were deflated 
to the average value of a similar size farm in 1959. 
Machinery and equipment were the only capital item 
which showed a real increase in investment from 
1959 to 1968. 


INCOME-EXPENSE SUMMARY 
Farm Receipts 


In computing the receipts from crop sales, it was 
assumed that the grain available for sale was the total 
production of the farm minus the amount used for 
seed and feed. Grain quotas in many years, notably 
1968, make this assumption unrealistic, and thus, the 
net return per farm is exaggerated. 

Miscellaneous farm income included such items 


as payments under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, 
acreage payments and claims for hail insurance 
(Table 4). In 1959, all the survey farms received 
$200 in acreage payments, and 35 of the 43 farms 
had income from P.F.A.A. payments. Average total 
farm receipts per acre of cropland were lower on 
large grain farms than on medium grain farms. 
The receipts averaged $11.14, $12.32, and $12.49 
per acre of cropland on medium grain farms, and 
$10.99, $11.23, and $12.32 on large grain farms in 
1959, 1964 and 1968 respectively. In terms of 1959 
dollars, the receipts per acre of cropland averaged 
$10.19 and $10.78 on medium farms, and $9.44 
and $9.97 on large farms, in 1964 and 1968 respec- 
tively. 


Farm Expenses 


Real estate expenses included repairs, upkeep, 
taxes and insurance. Repairs and upkeep fluctuated 
from year to year while taxes and insurance re- 
mained fairly constant (Table 5). This misleading 
situation was a result of using different study areas. 


TABLE 4—FARM RECEIPTS ACCORDING TO SIZE OF FARM, CENTRAL SASKATCHEWAN, 1959, 1964, 1968 
caennnen eee eeee reer rere ere eeeeeeceeereeeeecreeeeceeeereeereceeeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeceeceeececeeeeeeeeeee enc c  SSSSS 


Medium Farms 


Large Farms 


1959 1964 1968 1959 1964 1968 
per per per per per per 
dollars cent dollars cent dollars cent dollars cent dollars cent dollars cent 
GroprSales. 2 -ee.. eee 5,851 85.0 6,987 94.8 7,174 97.0 105, 920;992.9° “11,5673 2° 97.2"" 13911 es4 
Deflated to 19592..... — — 5,721 93.9 6,177 96.8 — ee LOO. S O58 7aOSel 
Livestock sales......... 230 emo. 96 1.3 45 .6 162 1.4 81 EY A — — 
Deflated to 1959>..... —- -—= O5n G5 40 6 — — 78 8 — — 
Livestock inventory 
Changemwneee tee 43 -6 SOiMe 1a —43 —-—.6 102 8 —3 ¢ —10 —-.1 
Deflated to 1959>..... —- — 79 = 1.3 —39 —.6 a — —3 e -9 —.1 
Livestock products...... 110. 26 59 8 25 ae! = — 42 < 5 ° 
Deflated to 1959>..... — — 59 1.0 22 <3 — — 42 4 4 e 
Customiwork...4.-e eee 21 is 49 6 43 6 100 9 94 8 52 34 
Deflated to 1959-..... — — 42 7 32 5 — — 82 8 38 4 
Miscellaneous farm 
Fecoiptss5 sae 626 9.1 96 1.4 1OSm ee 467 4.0 120 S10 1672s 
Deflated to 19594..... — — 96 1.6 153) 24 — — TO) 4 167s 156 
Total receipts.......... 6,883 100.0 7,367 100.0 7,397 100.0 11,752 100.0 12,007-100.0 13,325 100.0 
Deflated to 1959...... — — 6,092 100.0 6,385 100.0 — — 10,094 100.0 10,787 100.0 
Number of farms....... 22 20 23 21 20 22 


* Receipts from crop sales were deflated using 1959 final Wheat Board payments. 
» These receipts were deflated to 1959 on the basis of actual market values for livestock and livestock products reported 


in each of the studies. 


e These receipts were deflated to 1959 using the appropriate index from Price Index Numbers of Commodities 


and Services Used by Farmers, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


4 Miscellaneous farm income included such items as P.F.A.A. payments, acreage payments and claims for hail insurance. 


It was not deflated. 
e Less than 0.1 per cent. 
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TABLE 5—FARM EXPENSES ACCORDING TO SIZE OF FARM, CENTRAL SASKATCHEWAN, 1959, 1964, 1968 
ann nnn nnn rnennennneeeeeeenceeeceeeeeeeeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeceeeee SSS 


Medium Farms Large Farms 


1959 1964 1968 1959 1964 1968 
a ee ee es, 
per per per per per per 
dollars cent dollars cent dollars cent dollars cent dollars cent dollars cent 
Cash Expenses 
Realestate. 22% . 52 52 130 661 13.9 5877 ites 974 15.8 1,096 16.1 1,060 13.8 
Deflated to 1959... — — 570 13.4 401 10.0 — a= 947 15.7 724 12.2 
CKOpNPE oe 2 Sn. on: 2310) 538 308 6.5 387) 07.4 403 6.5 489 7.2 742 9.6 
Deflated to 1959+... — a 288 6.8 SS leone — — 442 7.3 635 10.7 
LIVESTOCK: . cnt. Sas 116 2.9 yl G2 2 b 39 6 53 43 1 
Deflated to 1959+... — —_ 58 1.4 2 sit — — 52 9 1 b 
Machinery and 
equipment....... 1) Obie 26e2 1,187 24.9 gene 26} 1,811 29.4 1,664 24.4 1 932me25. | 
Deflated to 1959... — — 1,051 24.8 1031) 425.6 -— —— 1,474 24.4 1,515 25.4 
Custom work......... 90 2.2 96920 54 B1k0 29 5 49 Arf 104 1.4 
Deflated to 1959+... ne 85 920 39 1.0 — — 42 a7/ 760 41.3 
1a DOs Seen che: 96 2.4 SD seh TS 150 2.9 241 3x9 164 2.4 180 2.3 
Deflated to 1959+... — — 45- O10 101. 2.5 — — 141 ee FS IZ. 2.0 
Miscellaneous farm 
expenses......... ich 7 ee (Stmeeses 196 3.8 139b5R2.2 215 aor Px oie ee | 
Deflated to 1959+... — — 170 4.0 158 3.9 —- a 202 3.3 195 esas 
Total cash expenses..... 2,236 55.7 2,544 53.4 2.691 51.7 3,636 58.9 3,730 54.7 4,262 55.3 
Deflated to 1959:... — — 2,267 53.5 2,063 51.3 — — 3,300 54.6 3,267 54.9 
Depreciation 
BuUIdINGS a9 ese. 269. 6.7 336 §=67.0 pay laxalos SSOmo.2 398 5.8 409 5.3 
Deflated to 1959+... — — 3027 i7ai 216 5.4 — — 357 «5.9 308 5.2 
Machinery........... Up@Uy srs 1,887 39.6 2,224 42.8 2,152 34.9 PAX! See) Seen s0)Qc! 
Deflated to 1959... - a 1,671 39.4 1,744 43.3 — = ees) SEES Pas? so).€ 
Total depreciation...... 1,776 44.3 2,223 46.6 2,511 48.3 2,532" 41.21 3,080 4563 3,441 744-7 
Deflated to 1959... — 9 = (1,973 46.5 1,960 48.7 —  — 2,740 45.4 2,685 45.1 
All expenses........... 4,012 100.0 4,767 100.0 5,202 100.0 6,168 100.0 6,819 100.0 7,703 100.0 
Deflated to 1959+... — — 4,240 100.0 4,023 — — — 6,040 — 5,952 100.0 


Number of farms....... 22 20 23 21 20 22 


« All expenses were deflated to 1959 using the appropriate index from Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services 
Used by Farmers, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
b Less than 0.1 per cent. 


an increasing expense and a decreasing source of 
income. 


The mill rate for farms in the Davidson area aver- 
aged 55.4 and 56.4 in 1959 and 1964 respectively. 

When the study was conducted in 1968 the survey 
farms were in a municipality with a mill rate of 
58.0, a relatively low rate of taxation. Had the survey 


Financial Summary 
The financial summary in Table 6 shows the net 


continued in the Davidson area in 1968, the mill 
rate would have been approximately 67.7, and taxes 
would have shown a substantial increase. 

The use of custom work was quite different on the 
two sizes of farms. From 1959 to 1968, medium 
grain farmers performed more custom work on 
other farms, and hired less done on their own farms. 
Just the opposite was true of the large grain farms 
over these years; Tables 4 and 5 show this item as 


return to the operator and his family for labor, 
management and capital. The average net return per 
acre of cropland was $5.46, $5.28 and $4.52 on 
medium farms, and $5.81, $5.45 and $5.91 on large 
farms in 1959, 1964, and 1968 respectively. Ex- 
pressed in 1959 values the average net return on 
medium farms was $4.02 and $4.80, and on large 
farms was $4.39 and $5.18 in 1964 and 1968 respec- 
tively. 
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TABLE 6—FINANCIAL SUMMARY ACCORDING TO SIZE OF FARM, CENTRAL SASKATCHEWAN, 1959, 1964, 1968 
ESSERE SIRES TEE TIE RET TEES RNS TS ET TREES EES SEND NT 0 BSI ASL OR ET TLL EI EE SLT DS TEE EIEIO LISLE DEDEDE PEELE NE ES IE EE GLEE LISI TTI 


Medium Farms Large Farms 
1959 1964 1968 1959 1964 1968 
per per per per per per 
dollars cent dollars cent dollars cent dollars cent dollars cent dollars cent 
Receipts 
Cash receipts......... 6,883 93.2 17300 895.0) Set. OOF Ose 11,752 94.9 12,007 95.0 13,325 94.5 
Deflated to 19592... — — 6,092 91.6 6,385 93.0 —- — 10,094 94.1 10,787 93.3 
Perquisites. . ee 504 6.8 557 7 7.0 479 «6.1 631 5.1 636 5.0 776 =65.5 
Deflated to 1959». hn == as 5D7, 36.4 479 7.0 — 636 5.9 776 6.7 
Total receipts.......... 7,387 100.0 7,924 100.0 7,876 100,0 12,383 100.0 12,643 100.0 14,101 100.0 
Deflated to 19592... — — 6,649 100.0 6,864 100.0 — — 10,730 100.0 11,563 100.0 
Expenses 
Cash expenses....... 22868 55.177,) 2,544 (5354 82.691) e51e7 3,636 5859), 73, 730)) 54.74 3262 55.6 
Deflated to 1959:... — — 2,267 53:5 2,063 ‘51c3 — — 3,300 54.6 3,267 54.9 
Depreciation costs... . 1776 “4453 (25223 46.69 992 51 lamASis 25520 <4 3,089 45.3 3,441 44.7 
Deflated to 1959s... os —- A5O73 M4635 1,960 48.7 — — 2,740 45.4 2,685 45.1 
Total expenses......... 4,012 100.0 4,767 100.0 5,202 100.0 6,168 100.0 6,819 100.0 7,703 100.0 
Deflated to 1959.... — — 4,240 100.0 4,023 100.0 — — 6,040 100.0 5,952 100.0 
Netsreturmmes2 0 2 Solo — Shor — 2,674 — 6,215 — 5,824 — 6,398 a 
Deflated to 1959.... = — 2,409 — 2,841 ao — — 4,690 — 5,611 — 
Number of farms....... 22 20 23 21 20 22 


ESS 1 TEL EES EE IT BE SO TE SELL IEEE TD LD TES EDL ITIL ESOL LEE SPEED LOE SSL LP ALE NIELS DELETE ELLIE ODL COD LEE LEGO EI AI OEE LEER IETS EIT II AE I OI ITE 
« These receipts and expenses are from Tables 4 and 5. 


» The value of home-consumed products was calculated using the same rates in each of the study years, and therefore, 
has not been deflated. 


Debt Medium-term debt, shown in Table 8, included 
debt of one to five years. The most common credi- 
tors were dealers, finance companies, private indi- 
viduals and banks for loans under the Farm Im- 
provement Loans Act. The)average medium-term 
debt outstanding in 1968 was almost four times 
greater on-large farms than on medium farms. 


The average debt position of the survey farms was 
computed for medium and long-term debt only. 
Short-term debt (less than one year) was not in- 
cluded in the figures for total debt given in Table 7. 
The asset-liability ratid was computed for indebted 
farms only. Liability was the total debt outstanding, 
and the assets included only the owned assets of the Long-term debt (over five years) was usually 
indebted farms. financed by banks and mortgage companies, Farm 


TABLE 7—-NUMBER OF INDEBTED FARMS AND AVERAGE AMOUNT OF DEBT ACCORDING TO SIZE 
GROUPS, CENTRAL SASKATCHEWAN, 1959, 1964, 1968 


(SS TST NSE ILE LY SE BEE SA EO IE ES IIE SE ETE SE ED EE TE SEL IE ES IEEE EEE ST PETC SEES ED ID EERSTE TSR I SS SSE 


Medium Farms Large Farms 
1959 1964 1968 1959 1964 1968 
Number of indebted farms........... 11 10 15 11 8 15 
Percent -ofstotal 22... 2.05, see 50.0 50.0 65.2 52.4 40.0 68.2 

Average Sie ed debt oe farm dollars 

Indebted farms.. Teh oe 3,764 3,360 7,258 3,414 4,488 12,491 

All farivise 2. ee ees 1,882 1,680 4,733 1,788 1,795 8,516 
Ratio of Assets to Liabilities 

lndebtedifarmsas oe ee el isc fal ASI ise 6:1 
Numbomoffarinsss..... 255... 2.2- 22 20 23 21 20 22 


ze 


Credit Corporation and Veterans’ Land Act Ad- from year to year, but the average amount of debt 
ministration, or through private individuals. The outstanding increased sharply from 1959 to 1968 
percentage of farms with long-term loans varied (Table 9). 


TABLE 8—MEDIUM-TERM DEBT ACCORDING TO SIZE OF FARM, CENTRAL SASKATCHEWAN, 1959, 1964, 1968 


Medium Farms Large Farms 
1959 1964 1968 1959 1964 1968 
Number of indebted farms........... 5 8 13 6 6 15 
Remcent-oftotal. co... ec. 6 ote ee PAT 40.0 56.5 28.6 30.0 68.2 

Average outstanding debt per farm dollars 

indebted farms.s..t--..24-6. 1,620 1,725 4,048 1,808 3,250 3,464 

All:faransaveses, ab Pen see Tee 368 690 2,288 517 975 2,362 
Average payment due annually 

IndebtedHarmsm. - 23 Weekes - 988 Thies 1,465 859 1,525 1,106 

PAINS ee wee hen irs & Re a 224 285 828 245 457 754 
Numbermofstarms: «8.6% sar: ae 22 20 23 21 20 22 


Sn a ES EE LISS EE EE ED ESE CDE OT EE EES SPELLS IE EASE ILE IEE EE RTO DAL ALE LALLA ADL DL SLE PEALE AE LE ENA DIE DD EE ELLE ELS LD EEE ELLIOT SIEM NES 


TABLE 9—LONG-TERM DEBT ACCORDING TO SIZE OF FARM, CENTRAL SASKATCHEWAN,1959, 1964, 1968 


| eR TSA STD SESE SRLS EN GE PT LD ISLA CASS EEL IE ELLY ELLIE DELLE NEP LIE EEDA PLEAD EEE LILLE DEA ERLE GIES L EPEC ED LILI ELLA LETTER LEY 


Medium Farms Large Farms 
1959 1964 1968 1959 1964 1968 
Number of indebted farms........... 9 6 8 7 4 il 
Pencont. oftotal 24. ac “cat. .2t 40.9 30.6 34.8 Boae 20.0 31.8 

Average outstanding debt per farm dollars 

lndebtedifarmsie+.7meeteeee or: 3,700 3,300 7,031 3,814 4,100 19,343 

7a ERT React Sena er: 1,514 990 2,445 i271 820 6,155 
Average payment due Annwally 

Indebted farms. . Ane ees oe 368 493 760 594 503 990 

AMGEATIMS ce See et ee 150 148 264 198 101 315 


mmm camaacaaasaaamaaaaammaaamaaaaaaaaaaaaammasaaaaaaaaaasmmmmmmmmcmmaal 
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POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC LANDS IN THE ATLANTIC REGION 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO AGRICULTURE 


G. C. Retson 


In recent years increased attention has been 
directed towards resource development and particu- 
larly that associated with problems of rural and 
regional economic disparity. Since it represents a 
major component of the resource base reséarch has 
been focused on various aspects of land including 
its capability, management and use for various 
purposes. Work has been mainly associated with 
privately owned land. The recognized need for more 
comprehensive land use planning suggests more 
emphasis on public or Crown lands. This raises a 
question about current programs being conducted 
on these lands and the extent to which they may be 
integrated in overall resource planning. 

Policy and administration of public lands in the 
Atlantic region vary considerably reflecting differ- 
ences in problems as well as in historical develop- 
ments and current viewpoints of the respective 
provinces. Since agriculture is conducted mainly on 
privately owned land and much of the Crown land 
is unsuited to farming, many of these programs have 
only limited association with agriculture. At the 
same time, it may be noted that a considerable 
acreage currently held by the Crown was once 
classified as farm land. While related matters such 
as whether land should or should not remain in 
agriculture are involved, the main problem appears 
to be that of maintaining an interdisciplinary or 
multiple-use approach which gives consideration to 
the overall aspects of land use. Also of importance 
is the fact that on many of the isolated farms in the 
Atlantic region, forestry and to an increasing extent, 
recreation, is an important source of off-farm em- 
ployment and income. 


Legislation 


The terms “‘public and Crown lands” are often 
used synonymously. ‘“‘Public lands” is a general 
term used to refer to a wide variety of holdings, 
title to which is held by federal, provincial or local 
governments or their agents. Crown lands refer more 
specifically to those lands administered under 
authority of the Crown Lands Acts or comparable 
provincial legislation. In New Brunswick, the Crown 
Lands Act is administered by the Department of 
Natural Resources. In Nova Scotia, similar author- 
ity is vested in the Crown Lands Section of the 
Lands and Forests Act administered by the Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests. In Newfoundland, the 
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Crown Lands Act is administered by the Depart- 
ment of Mines, Agriculture and Resources. In 
Prince Edward Island, similar but more limited 
authority is provided by the Prince Edward Island 
Forestry Act, administered by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

In addition to the Crown lands, provincial 
governments hold title to other property, adminis- 
tration of which is not subject to provisions of the 
Crown Lands Act. In the Atlantic region this 
includes provincial community pastures as well as 
land associated with provincial government build- 
ings and institutions. Federal lands in the Atlantic 
region include national parks, historical parks and 
sites, forest experimental stations, experimental 
farms, Indian reserves, and land held for purposes 
connected with the federal government administra- 
tion. 


Characteristics of Public Lands 


Before proceeding with a discussion of individual 
policies or programs it may be of interest to review 
data on acreage, tenure and land use patterns in the 
Atlantic region particularly as they relate to public 
lands (Table 1). Public lands are a major portion 
of the land area of the region. In 1968 public lands 
administered by various agencies of federal and 
provincial governments amounted to 167,729 square 
miles or more than four-fifths of the total land area 
of the Atlantic region. Provincial holdings accounted 
for 99 per cent and federal lands | per cent of the 
total area of public land. On the basis of the acreage 
involved, it appears that public land policy is 
primarily a matter of provincial concern. 

There is considerable variation in the relative 
amounts of public and privately-owned land as well 
as in land use patterns in the four Atlantic Provinces 
(Table 1). More than 95 per cent of the land area of 
Newfoundland consists of Crown lands administered 
by the province. The relatively small area in federal 
lands (324 square miles) reflects Newfoundland’s 
relatively recent entry into Confederation. Land on 
privately-owned as well as on public holdings is 
largely in forest. Only 1.3 per cent of the area in 
private lands and 0.05 per cent of the total land 
area of the province were classified as occupied farm 
land in 1968. The low percentage of land in farming 
reflects the absence of land suitable for agriculture 
and the restrictions placed on settlement. Colonial 


TABLE 1—TOTAL LAND AND WATER AREA OF THE ATLANTIC PROVINCES CLASSIFIED BY TENURE AND USE 
Cerner nrrnrrecrereereeereeee EE SEE a a a TE ST IP TEI DTS EO IE I SOP EE LE ESE SE SEE PELE, CREAR IEE GOS 


Prince Edward Atlantic 
Newfoundland Island Nova Scotia New Brunswick Provinces 
square square square square square 
miles percent miles percent miles percent miles percent miles percent 
Motal landvareacy,... wise asctcer. ae 143,045 91.6 2,184 100.0 20,402 O52, 27,839 98.2 193,466 92.9 
Total fresh water area........... 13,140 8.4 — — 1,023 4.8 519 1.8 14,682 Tiel 
Total area of province........... 156,185 100.0 2,184 100.0 21,425 100.0 28,354 100.0 208,148 100.0 
Tenure (circa) 1966 
Federal lands 
Nationaliparks...- 4-200. = 153 0.1 7/ 0.3 517 2.4 79 0.3 756 0.3 
Indian reserves............. — — 4 0.2 40 0.2 59 0.2 103 0.1 
Others oa nae eee: PR 171 0.1 68 SI51 134 0.6 619 ee 992 0.5 
Oba yae Wea gc Pigs ke Was 324 0.2 79 3.0 691 Shh 757 PATO © Wil fete 0.9 
Provincial lands 
Provincial parks............ 87 _ 1 — 14 0.1 4 — 106 0.1 
Erovincial) torestSaen o. se inl?/ 0.1 6 0.3 — 1,407 SOF Bl os0 0.7 
OthereRne.). FES. ooeta IOS. 148 , 848 Obs 44 2.0 4,784 22.3 10,666 37.6 164,342 78.9 
Ota lear ee Pht 24 opts 19S, 149,052 95.4 51 Page) GanTAgts: 22.4 12,077 42.6 165,978 79.7 
Privately-owned land or land in 
process of alienation from the 
Crowne nat tr Tree 6,809 4.4 2,054 94.1 15,936 74.4 15,520 54.7 40,319 19.4 
Total area of province..... 156,185 100.0 2,184 100.0 21,425 100.0 28,354 100.0 208,148 100.0 
Use in 1967 
Occupied agricultural land 
liMprOVed detaecys Ms, cee, See 32 — 890 40.8 759 Bar 998 3e6 m2 679 1.4 
UMIMMDKOVCCnesnanra scene 45 = 558 2050) el ot lOO medi ooo 6.6 4,570 Pas: 
DALE lida, avcral meres aA etinas Meek tt 77 0.1 1,448 66.3 2,893 14.2 2,831 1OC27 249) Siot/ 
Forested land (not on farms) 
Producuvew t= ee 33 , 841 23.6 376 V7c2ee 13550600 65.6 22,365 80.3 69,968 36.2 
Non-productive............. 53,930 Siseti 122 5.6 1,194 5.9 442 1.6 55,688 28.8 
SOL ie 9 6 oe eee eee 87,771 61.3 498 22.8 14,580 (il sOme 22.007 81.9 125,656 65.0 
Othemandarek se cesta DOs O7. 38.6 238 10.9 2,929 14.36. 52,197 7.9 60,561 Silos! 
movallland arOd ue. acct aoe - 143,045 100.0 2,184 100.0 20,402 100.0 27,835 100.0 193,466 100.0 


Source: Canada Year Book 1968, pp. 7, 29 and 466, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


policy generally banned agricultural settlement in 
Newfoundland until 1822 and in some areas terri- 
torial disputes severely restricted it until 1874. 

In contrast to the situation in Newfoundland, 94 
per cent of all land in Prince Edward Island is 
privately owned and 70 per cent of this is classified 
as occupied agricultural land. Aside from roads and 
a few public properties, most of the land in Prince 
Edward Island was alienated from the Crown in the 
early days of settlement. A considerable part of 
what is now public land was acquired from private 
owners. The relatively small area in public lands 
(130 square miles) plus the fact that 61 per cent of 
this is administered by federal agencies, indicates 
a much smaller provincial involvement in Crown 
land operations than exists in the other Atlantic 
Provinces. 

A comparison of the New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia data indicates the major variation is in the 
ratio of public to privately-owned lands. In New 


Brunswick public lands account for 45.3 per cent of 
the total land area of the province. In Nova Scotia 
the comparable figure is considerably lower at 25.6 
per cent. The higher ratio of public to private lands 
in New Brunswick reflects the influence of a slower 
rate of alienation of land during the settlement 
period and a more active program of acquiring 
Crown lands in recent years. 


Acquisition 


At Confederation nearly all of the land in Prince 
Edward Island and most of that in Nova Scotia had 
been alienated from the Crown. In New Brunswick 
the process was somewhat slower. Current holdings 
of Crown lands in these provinces thus in consid- 
erable part represent re-acquisition of land pre- 
viously held by the Crown. In Prince Edward Island 
acquisitions of Crown land have been small and 
comparatively recent. Many of them consist of 
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forestry and provincial park areas acquired under 
the ARDA program. 

The current program of adding to Crown land in 
Nova Scotia was initiated about 1930. The program 
followed repeated representations to governments 
that added land be acquired in the interests of 
conservation. It has frequently been suggested that a 
desirable goal would be ownership of land in 
approximately equal proportions by government, the 
large lumber companies (those with more than 
1,000 acres), smaller lumber companies and farmers. 
The program has been facilitated by a substantial 
amount of farm abandonment and ability to pur- 
chase clear-cut woodland or slash at rates as low as 
$1 per acre. In recent years added assistance has 
been provided under the ARDA program. Since the 
Government owns many scattered blocks of land, 
the operation includes an exchange as well as a 
purchase program so that blocks can be consolidated 
and managed more efficiently. Additions to Crown 
land amounted to 30,992 acres in 1967 and 34,524 
acres in 1968. 

The Crown Lands Act of New Brunswick pro- 
vides for a Crown Lands sinking fund. Purchases of 
Crown lands are paid for out of this fund and 
proceeds from all sales of such lands are credited to 
it. The fund plus accrued interest which amounted to 
$804,269 in 1965, has provided the basis for a 
substantial and continuing purchase program. Over 
the years purchases combined with exchanges of 
Crown land for freehold land has intensified and in 
1967 a total of 221,322 acres were purchased and 
1,624 acres of Crown land exchanged for 1,797 
acres of freehold land. Despite these heavy pur- 
chases the Crown Lands sinking fund stood at 
$341,164 in 1968. The downward trend in the area 
of occupied farm land in New Brunswick, a decrease 
from 4,151,596 acres to 1,811,695 acres during the 
1931-66 period, presumably reflects the influence 
of this program. 

Departmental reports provide no data on acqui- 
sition of Crown lands in Newfoundland in recent 
years and the extent of current holdings (all but 5 per 
cent of Newfoundland is publicly owned) provides 
little encouragement for such a program. Another 
factor is the absence of a system of municipal 
administration under which the considerable amount 
of abandoned or unused land known to exist in the 
province might revert to the Crown for non-payment 
of taxes. 


Disposition 


The Lands and Forests Act of Nova Scotia makes 
provision for grants of land to individuals provided; 
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“the Minister is satisfied that: 


(a) the land applied for is suitable for settlement 
and for agricultural or grazing purposes; 


(b) the petitioner desires the land for his own 
benefit, and for the purpose of actual settle- 
ment and for agricultural or grazing purposes; 


(c) the applicant is not less than eighteen years of 
age; 

(d) the land applied for does not exceed one 
hundred and fifty acres.” 


Further provisions of the Act stipulate that: 


(a) “The price of such lands shall be one dollar 
per acre, in addition to the expenses of the 
survey of the lands so applied for, but no 
grant shall issue for a less sum than twenty- 
five dollars in addition to the expenses of the 
survey. 

(b) Every holder of a permit who has taken 

possession of the land described therein and 

within two years from the date thereof has 
built a house thereon and has resided upon 
the said land for not less than three successive 
years, and has cultivated not less than ten 
acres thereof shall be entitled to a grant of the 
said land upon payment of the balance of the 
purchase money...” (J). 


—— 


Because tillable land can generally be purchased 
at a fraction of the cost of clearing and developing 
Crown lands, operations of the Act insofar as 
agriculture is concerned have been of minor signifi- 
cance for a number of years. Reports of the Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests for 1967 and 1968 report 
only 20 grants involving 514 acres of land and of 
these, 16 were for cottages. This is in sharp contrast 
to the 65,516 acres acquired by the Crown in the 
same two-year period. Aside from woods operations 
which may have involved farmers, the only reported 
Crown land operations specifically involving agri- 
culture in the same two-year period were three 
leases; two for use of blueberry lands and one for 
grazing purposes. 


Agricultural settlement in New Brunswick and 
particularly that in the northeast part of the prov- 
ince tends to be more recent than that in Prince 
Edward Island and Nova Scotia. The back-to-the- 
land movement of the 1930’s which elsewhere in the 
Martimes was confined largely to established farms 
involved a considerable amount of settlement on 
Crown lands in New Brunswick. This was ad- 
ministered by the Colonization Branch of the 
Department of Lands and Mines, currently named 
the Department of Natural Resources. 


Aside from some variation in lot size(@@ maximum 
of 150 acres in Nova Scotia versus 110 acres in New 
Brunswick) the procedure for issue of grants of 
land was quite similar to that previously noted for 
Nova Scotia. By 1963, annual grants of land had 
declined to 16 and action was taken to phase out 
the operation. Provision for farmers to acquire 
farm lands, however, was maintained under an 
agreement with the New Brunswick Farm Settlement 
Board (later taken over by the Farm Adjustment 
Board) of the New Brunswick Department of 
Agriculture. 

Since 1963, the annual number of grants for 
land settlement in New Brunswick has varied con- 
siderably, reaching a high of 135 in 1965 and a low 
of 6 in 1967. In 1968 a total of 88 grants was made. 
This increase in settlement grants in the 1964-68 
period reflects action on a backlog of applications on 
file in 1963 rather than an increasing trend in 
settlement. Aside from forestry operations involving 
farmers, the main Crown land operations associated 
with agriculture in 1968 were 32 blueberry leases or 
permits. Holders of the 38 sugar-bush leases or 
licenses on record in 1968 probably also included a 
number of farmers. 

In contrast to the situation in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, issue of Crown lands for agriculture 
in Newfoundland is facilitated by relatively simple 
procedures. Following approval of the request by an 
interdepartmental committee, an applicant may 
lease up to 200 acres of Crown land for agricultural 
purposes for a period of 5 years. During this period 
the lessee must clear and cultivate 25 per cent of the 
land to qualify for a grant in fee simple. Rental for 
the lease is $1 per year. Prior to 1967 the maximum 
area of such a lease was 50 acres. The 1967 report 
of the Department of Mines, Agriculture and 
Resources indicates that 54 leases and 44 grants of 
land for agricultural purposes were made during that 
year. The amount of land involved is not reported. 


Agricultural Suitability of Lands 


During the 30-year period prior to 1961 there 
was an annual movement of 1,823 farms and 
141,820 acres of land out of agriculture in the Mari- 
time Provinces. Comparable data for Newfoundland, 
available since 1951, indicate an annual movement of 
187 farms and 3,048 acres of land out of agriculture. 
Most of this land has reverted to forest and a 
considerable part has been reconveyed to the Crown. 
Except for some scattered blocks of land, most of 
which are located in Northwestern New Brunswick, 
Crown lands in the Atlantic region are better suited 
to forestry than agriculture. 


Improvement and Management 


Because the best use of Crown land in the Atlantic 
region is for forestry, wildlife and recreation, related 
policies and programs are mainly involved with the 
protection and efficient management of these 
resources. From the point of view of the farmer their 
chief significance is the additional income they 
may provide in terms of off-farm employment or in 
the development of skills and knowledge which may 
be applied to advantage on the farm woodlot. A 
long-term benefit is the conservation of resources 
which may be required at some future date. 


Farm Consolidation and Enlargement 


The farm consolidation and land use program 
conducted in association with ARDA is of special 
significance to the Atlantic region where farm size 
is relatively small. This program which provides 
for the leasing, improvement and subsequent pur- 
chase of land by operators who wish to expand their 
farming operations is in effect an extension of current 
federal and provincial farm credit policies and is 
generally operated by or in conjunction with 
provincial farm credit agencies. The normal proce- 
dure is for farmers to make application and submit 
an owner’s offer of sale for the property they wish to 
acquire under the program. If approved, the pro- 
perty is purchased by the provincial agency and 
leased to the farmer. 

The program was put in operation during the 
1965-66 fiscal year. During 1967 and 1968 a total of 
119 farms or properties containing 12,973 acres 
of land were acquired in New Brunswick at a 
purchase price of $616,114. In Prince Edward 
Island, 28 properties consisting of 2,792 acres of 
land were purchased at a cost of $176,550. In Nova 
Scotia during this same period, 427 farms con- 
taining 49,899 acres were purchased at a cost of 
$1,767,117. By March 1969, the Nova Scotia 
program involved the purchase and lease of 565 
properties, a total of 26,450 cultivated acres at a 
cost of $2,078,000. These expenditures did not 
include legal or other charges associated with the 
purchase of the property nor did they include the 
cost of subsequent improvement to the land which 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick may involve 
additional expenditures of up to $50 per acre. 

This has been a very popular program with 
farmers because leasing permits increasing acreage 
without tying up additional capital in land. The 
increased size of farm has been accompanied by 
increased output. Many of the properties acquired 
were not being operated intensively and the allowance 
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of up to $50 per acre for improvements plus new 
and more active management has resulted in 
increased production on this land. Data secured 
from a sample group of 93 farmers in Nova Scotia 
taking part in this program indicated they had 
increased cultivated land by an average of 72 acres 
per farm. Following acquisition of the land, 66 of 
these farms also made additional capital purchases 
of buildings, machinery and livestock. 

The program has been confined to privately 
owned land. In some cases, acquisition of adjoining 
Crown land might be the preferred method of farm 
enlargement and a more flexible land use program is 


needed to facilitate such arrangements. Farmers 
wishing to acquire Crown lands would probably be 
located in outlying areas. A comprehensive land use 
program would also give consideration fo social 
costs since benefits arising from increased farm size 
or settlement might be more than offset by added 
costs of maintaining roads, schools and other 
facilities. 
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Various aspects of the production of wheat in the 
Prairie Provinces are described. Included are data 
on land use, capital investment and production 
practices, and summaries of income and expenses. 
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Farms, Prairie Provinces, Parkbelt, 1968, B. Middle- 
miss and M. Ragush, Economics Branch, Canada 
Department of Agriculture, Regina, October 1969, 
Pub. No. 69/15. pp. 93. 
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Provinces are presented in this report. Information 
is given on size of farm, production, management 
practices and farm costs and returns. 
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Available from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa 


Provisional Indicative World Plan for Agricultural 
Development, Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations, August 1969. 3 Volumes. 

A synthesis and analysis of factors relevant to 
world, regional and national agricultural develop- 
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ment. Current policies and programs of member 
countries are discussed and projections are made 
to 1985. 
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Not available from the Economics Branch 


Price Performance of the Ontario Fresh Fruit 
Marketing Board, Sheridan Campbell and Roslyn 
Giblon, Farm Economics, Co-operatives and Sta- 
tistics Branch, Ontario Department of Agriculture 
and Food, Toronto, 1969. pp. 38. 

The report of a study investigating the impact on 
prices of a new marketing system for the fresh sale 
of pears, plums and grapes. 


A Method for Predicting Ontario Hog Supplies, 
Roslyn E. Giblon, Farm Economics, Co-operatives 
and Statistics Branch, Ontario Department of Agri- 
culture and Food, Toronto, 1969. pp. 31. 

This publication contains an analysis of some of 
the factors affecting hog production. The author 
examines the influences of the number of hogs on 
farms, hog prices, beef prices, corn prices and total 
United States feed production, on the supply of hogs. 


Agriculture, Fisheries, Forestry and Nutrition in 
Canada, 1967-68 and 1968-69, Progress and Program 
Report to the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations; prepared by the Canadian Inter- 
departmental FAO Committee, Ottawa, September 
1969. pp. iii + 41. Available from the International 
Liaison Service, Canada Department of Agriculture, 
Ottawa. 

This report deals with the progress made in the 
past two years in the improvement of production and 
distribution; the raising of the levels of nutrition and 
living standards; the settlement of the rural popula- 
tion; and, in planning for agricultural development. 
The main problems still to be solved are also 
discussed. 
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CANADA AND THE WORLD FOOD PROGRAM 
Frank Shefrin' 


In the State of Bahia, Brazil, the World Food 
Program (WFP) is shipping nearly $2.4 million worth 
of food aid over a three-year period to provide snacks 
and meals to pupils in some 29 secondary schools 
with a total enrolment of more than 62,000 children. 
The students mainly come from low-income groups 
and their normal diet is lacking in proteins and cal- 
ories. The aim of the project is to assist the educa- 
tional authorities in their plans to make secondary 
education more widely available and to broaden the 
curriculum to include subjects directly related to the 
economic development of the country, such as 
training in industrial, commercial and agricultural 
activities. 

In the last 20 years, the capital of Chad, Fort-Lamy, 
has increased its population by 65 per cent, and since 
the main source of fuel is wood and charcoal, other 
types of fuel being prohibitively expensive, the result 
has been the wholesale destruction of woody vegeta- 
tion around the city so that fuelwood is becoming 
scarce and erosion already evident. The situation will 
become critical within the next 10 years unless steps 
are taken to renovate the forest. The Government 
has decided to undertake a reforestation program 
which will cover 12,000 hectares after 12 years, but 
will start on a modest scale in 1970 with 20 hectares 
and employ 25 workers. By 1973 more than 700 
workers will be working on 1,000 hectares. The 
World Food Program is contributing more than 
$500,000 worth of commodities over a five-year 
period to enable the Government to pay part of the 
workers’ wages in kind. The regular rations of 
sorghum, dried skim milk, edible oil, dried fish, and 
sugar will also help the undernourished, formerly 
unemployed, workers to sustain the necessary phys- 
ical effort and they will also receive food for their 
dependents. 


(1) Director, International Liaison Service, Canada Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and Chairman, Canadian Inter- 
departmental World Food Program Committee, 


The largest WFP project ever approved for any 
country will provide nearly $56 million worth of 
dried skim milk and butter oil over a five-year period 
to expand India’s milk industry. Since there is a large 
proportion of vegetarians among the population, 
milk is by far the most important source of animal 
protein in the Indian diet. However, the milk indus- 
try needs to be expanded and modernized if it is to 
supply the country’s needs. At present the market is 
still dominated by private traders who retail, at a 
high price, a product of poor hygenic quality, often 
adulterated or diluted. The producers are small 
mixed farmers who own two or three buffaloes and 
cannot afford to improve their animals or their 
methods since they lack market facilities and do not 
make an adequate profit. City milk schemes still serve 
only a small part of the total urban market. 

WFP supplies will be used in four dairy schemes 
serving Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and Madras. 
During the five-year period, 12.6 million tons of dried 
skim milk and 4.2 million tons of butter oil will be 
reconstituted to supply wholesome liquid milk at 
reasonable prices to these towns. The project aims 
at the setting up of a modern dairy system which 
should stimulate greater production in rural areas 
by ensuring farmers a regular and stable market. It 
will also lead to the removal of cattle from the cities 
where they represent a growing menace to public 
health and where rational animal husbandry prac- 
tices cannot be introduced. Funds accruing from the 
sale of the milk will be used in other vast schemes 
for the improvement of animal husbandry, fodder 
production and improvement of milk collection and 
transport facilities. 

Refugees from Mozambique continue to pour into 
Tanzania and the Government does not have the 
means to provide for them. The Government has 
settled about 4,000 refugees at a site called Mputa, 
with assistance from the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees and grants of food from 


WEP. To provide for another 3,000 refugees who 
will be settled at Kilimarondo, WFP is shipping six 
months of emergency supplies in the form of maize, 
dried skim milk, fish and edible oil at a total cost to 
the Program of $67,000. This is in addition to the 
$89,000 worth of WFP emergency aid granted in 
May 1969. 

Exceptionally violent rain — in some areas a nor- 
mal year’s rainfall fell in one week — caused floods 
and devastation over large areas of central and 
southern Tunisia in early October 1969. Crops, ani- 
mals and houses were swept away and hundreds of 
people were killed. Many thousands lost their homes 
and all their possessions. A World Food Program 
emergency allocation of $1.9 million worth of sup- 
plies has been approved by the Director-General of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization to help feed 
100,000 people for 6 months. Nearly 9,600 tons of 
wheat and 540 tons each of milk powder and edible 
oil will be made available. 

WFP is aiding a project in Algeria to plant 10 
million trees a year to check soil erosion and the 
encroachment of the desert; to bring barren land into 
cultivation by digging new wells and irrigation net- 
works; and to develop agriculture by introducing 
modern techniques, new strains of crops and live- 
stock and encouraging fruit farming and market 
gardening. Since November 1965, WFP aid worth 
more than US$30 million has been providing ra- 
tions for 31,250 project workers and their families, 
and will continue until 1973. 

There are seven WFP-aided industrial and 
mining projects in Turkey, costing the Program a 
total of about US$5,370,000. Among them are the 
Zonguldak Coal Basin on the Black Sea coast which 
supplies more than half of Turkey’s national coal 
production and the Karabuk iron and steel works, 
the first and largest in the country. There is also the 
cement industry, with the Program assisting the ex- 
pansion, modernization or construction of eight 
plants; nitrogen fertilizer production at Kutahya; 
the expansion of a pulp and paper factory at Izmit; 
and the development of lignite mines in two separate 
districts. Finally, there is a project for prospecting 
and exploring mineral wealth at 25 camps through- 
out the country. Broadly speaking, the emphasis is 
on expansion and modernization. The Program’s 
food has been intended to increase the workers’ 
productivity, not only by feeding them better but also 
by helping to finance better living and working con- 
ditions and training facilities. In some projects, food 
is used to attract workers to areas where labor is 
scarce. The results are visible. Managements, for 
example, have been able to use the savings they make 
from WFP’s additional food supplies to provide 
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amenities such as larger living quarters, transporta- 
tion, shower and dressing rooms, recreational facil- 
ities and improved kitchens and canteens. Produc- 
tivity has increased along with better health. Recruit- 
ment of workers in remote areas has gone up, while 
absenteeism has declined. The workers’ families have 
also been fed. 


FOOD AID AND DEVELOPMENT 


Food aid to meet emergency food shortages due 
to crop failure, weather, or man-made ravages such 
aS wars is not a new concept. What is new is the 
utilization of food aid to assist in economic and 
social development. The above are only a few 
examples of WFP activities. Since the mid-fifties, the 
United States, Canada and, to a lesser degree, 
Australia have, on a government-to-government 
basis, given food aid to needy countries: the counter- 
part funds derived from local sales of the food were 
to be used by recipient governments to assist domes- 
tic development programs. Since 1963, food aid has 
been made available on a multilateral basis by the 
World Food Program to assist specific economic and 
social development projects as well as to provide 
food to meet emergencies. The significant feature in 
the development of the WFP was the emphasis on 
project-oriented aid. 


THE WORLD FOOD PROGRAM 


In 1961, the United Nations General Assembly 
and the Food and Agriculture Organization Con- 
ference approved the establishment of a joint 
UN/FAO three-year experimental World Food 
Program with an objective of US$100 million in 
contributions, of which US$95 million was subse- 
quently received. In 1965, this multilateral Program 
was extended indefinitely, with a target for the fol- 
lowing 3 years of US$275 million, of which US$188 
million was obtained. Subsequent pledging periods 
were reduced to 2 years and the target for 1969-70 
was established at US$200 million, a figure which 
was exceeded by $55 million because of the pledge 
by the EEC and the supplementary pledge by 
Canada. The target for 1971 and 1972 is US$300 
million. 

The WFP is an international agency, jointly con- 
trolled by the UN and FAO, which uses the volun- 
tary grants of foodstuffs and cash that it receives 
from member countries for economic and social 
development projects. The food is used in feeding 
programs to increase nutritional levels, as part pay- 
ment of wages or as an incentive for voluntary self- 
help in the construction of capital works, and as an 


inducement to land settlement and development. 
A portion of the Program’s resources is also allocated 
to disaster relief. The cash and service contributions, 
generally in the area of 25 to 30 per cent are used to 
pay shipping and administrative costs. 

Although the greater part of the Program’s re- 
sources come from about 10 countries, notably the 
United States and Canada, there are more than 90 
donor countries. Many countries receiving aid have 
also made token contributions in commodities 
and/or cash. During the period 1963-70, resources 
contributed totaled close to $600 million. Canada 
has been the second largest contributor to the WFP. 
For the 1969-70 period, among the almost 100 coun- 
tries contributing to WFP, the major donors are the 
United States, $100 million; Canada, $32.5 million; 
Netherlands, $11 million; Denmark, $9 million; 
Sweden, $8 million; Germany, $6 million; Norway, 
$4.5 million; U.K., $3 million; France, $2 million 
and the EEC, $69 million (butter oil 35,000 metric 
tons, and dried skim milk 120,000 metric tons). 

The principal areas in which WFP food assistance 
has been made available may be classified as follows: 


Economic and social development projects: 
Human resources (feeding programmes) 
Secondary and technical schools; 
centres 
Educational institutions — colleges, universities 
Pre-school and primary school children; expec- 
tant and nursing mothers 
Economic infrastructure 
Housing, water supplies and other amenities 
Roads, railways — construction, repair, main- 
tenance 
Agriculture 
Land settlement, reclamation 
Soil improvement and conservation 
Irrigation structure, dams, flood control 
Forest management, afforestation and reforest- 


training 


ation 
Livestock feeding, rangeland management 
Price stabilization — buffer stocks, food re- 
serves 


Industry and mineral resources 
Production expansion, plant modernization 
Mineral prospecting and exploration 
Emergency feeding: following natural or man-made 
disasters, 
Hurricanes, typhoons, earthquakes, volcanic 
eruptions 
Prolonged drought — people, livestock 
Unexpected influx of refugees 
Not more than 10 per cent of the resources of the 
Program are ordinarily granted to one country 
during a pledging period. Special attention is given in 


all cases to ensuring that there will be no adverse 
effects on the commercial market. 

Commodities are delivered free of charge to the 
point of entry to the recipient Government, which is 
then responsible for: 

(a) costs directly relating to the WFP commodi- 
dies; unloading operations at point of entry; 
internal transportation, storage, distribution; 
packaging (or repackaging), preservation, 
conditioning; and, 

(b) costs relating to operation of the Govern- 
ment’s project: administration, technical su- 
pervision and management; any supplemen- 
tary food required to ensure adequate diets; 
other commodities, equipment, facilities. 

Some of the procedure, outlined by the WFP for 
recipient countries to apply for food aid for develop- 
ment or emergency purposes, are as follows: 

(1) A Government’s request for a grant of food 
aid to assist a project is prepared in accordance with 
a detailed form provided by WFP through the 
resident representative of United Nations Develop- 
ment Program. 

(2) A request for WFP assistance can be submitted 
at any time and requires the following information 
respecting the project for which the assistance is 
needed: 

(a) economic and social objectives; 

(b) background and geographical location; 

(c) kinds and amount of work to be performed; 

(d) proposed operational procedures and related 


data; 

(e) categories and estimated numbers of benefi- 
ciaries ; 

(f) amounts and types of food or feed aid re- 
quired; 

(g) logistics — ports, unloading, storage, trans- 
portation; 

(h) provision of supplementary foods and sup- 
plies ; 

(i) arrangements for administration and super- 
vision; 


(j) estimated costs to the Government. 

(3) Approval of a request is subject to completion 
of an agreement by WFP and the Government, which 
is usually negotiated by the resident representative. 
If the project is valued at more than $750,000 in food 
and feed, the Intergovernmental Committee, which 
is the executive committee made up of governmental 
representatives, must make the final decision. 

(4) Implementation of that agreement by WFP is 
initiated when it receives a “letter of readiness” from 
the Government certifying that all the necessary 
preparations have been made for receiving the food 
commodities and commencing operations. 


Procedures for obtaining emergency aid are 
simpler. 

More than 300 projects in 78 countries have 
been approved since the Program began opera- 
tions, at a total cost to WFP of US$800 million. 
Classified by regions there were: in Latin America 
and the Caribbean, 48 projects in 18 countries; in 
North Africa and the Near East, 73 projects in 11 
countries; in West Africa, 55 projects in 21 countries; 
in Mediterranean Europe and East Africa, 42 proj- 
ects in 13 countries; in Asia and the Far East, 90 
projects in 15 countries. In addition, 96 emergency 
operations have been undertaken in 61 countries at 
a total cost to the Program of US$72 million. 

The commodity basket consists mainly of cereals 
(wheat, maize, sorghum, barley, rice, oats), about 55 
per cent of the total. Dairy products (dried skim 
milk, cheese, butter oil, dried whole milk, butter and 
condensed milk) made up 26 per cent of the food 
basket. The balance includes such foodstuffs as fish, 
vegetable oil, dried eggs, meat, pulses, fruit, sugar 
and syrup, tea and coffee. 


CANADA AND THE WORLD FOOD PROGRAM 


Canada was one of the countries that took a major 
initiative in setting up the WFP. At the FAO Con- 
ference in November 1961, the Canadian Delegation 
led by the Minister of Agriculture took the lead in 
sponsoring and securing unanimous acceptance of a 
Resolution approving the establishment of a joint 
UN/FAO three-year experimental World Food 
Program (WFP) with an objective of $100 million in 
contributions. Immediately afterwards, the Canadian 
Delegation to the UN General Assembly co-spon- 
sored a complementary Resolution. 

Although Canadian pledges have increased at each 
pledging Conference convened by the UN and FAO, 
Canada has twice made a supplementary pledge. The 
first target for the years 1963-65 was US$100 million: 
Canada pledged US$5 million of which one-third was 


in cash. Late in 1964, Canada made a supplementary ~ 
pledge of almost US$2 million. The second target, 
for 1966-68, was US$275 million and Canada pledged 
US$27.5 million of which 25 per cent was in cash. 
The third target, for 1969-70, a two-year period, was 
US$200 million, and Canada pledged $20 million of 
which 25 per cent was in cash. In August 1969, Canada 
made a supplementary pledge of US$10 million in 
wheat and wheat flour and $2.5 million in cash. The 
Canadian pledge for the 1971-72 period was $30 
million of which 78 per cent is in commodities, and 
the balance in cash. Canada continues to be the second 
largest individual contributor to the WFP. 

It should be noted that Canada’s contribution 
to the World Food Program represents only a part 
of the Canadian food aid program. The larger part 
of Canadian food aid is shipped bilaterally, agreed 
to on a government-to-government basis. 

Shipments under the WFP pledge are made when 
called and are subject to WFP instructions as to 
recipient country, kind, quality, packaging and ship- 
ping. The commodities made available are designated 
by the Canadian government. 

Canadian food distributed by the WFP is usually 
part of an international food basket. In order to ob- 
tain as balanced a food basket as possible for any 
given project, WFP will ship food from several 
donors to one recipient. However, Canadian food 
aid retains its identity as the food packages are 
marked “‘Gift of Canada’’. 

The kind, volume, and value of food aid moved 
out of Canada under instructions from the WFP 
between January 1, 1963 and December 31, 1969 is 
shown in Table 2. The countries to which Canadian 
food aid was shipped by the WFP and the projects 
in which this food was utilized are shown in Tables 3 
to 8. These data reveal the breadth of Canadian 
participation, both in terms of countries aided and 
projects. It should be noted that in all instances the 
Canadian contribution constitutes only part of the 
value of food aid made available to a country for the 


TABLE 1—CANADIAN CONTRIBUTIONS? TO WFP, 1963 TO 1970 
SS SSS RL ST a ET TT PR ICI A NE ES ETS A I a SE SEE AEE 


Year Commodities Cash Total 
United States dollars 

19634196588. ee a ee ee ee 3,851,006 1,680,000 5,531,006 

196621968 ict ee hy) Spo 3 > oul el ath Me bet mth alla teen ea 21,550,925 6,875,000 28 , 425,925 

96921970 eres isis ee IN Ge eee es ee an, eae 25,000,000 7,500,000 32,500,000 

VO PHO 72 Mat as AL aS, SS ITs Bed Oe 23,400,000 6,600,000 30,000,000” 

“LCOS ho 05 rar he nein RE oh ee A De ine aces ry Ry es di 73,801 ,931 22,655,000 96 , 456,931 


« These figures are based on actual shipments rather than pledges. The total shown for 1969-1970 is the actual pledge. 
» This total includes the original pledge of $20 million plus a supplementary contribution of $12.5 million. 


particular project listed. The values shown in Tables 
4 to 8 cover only the food shipped by Canada under 
its contribution to WFP. 

These projects may be classified into four main 
groups: (1) agriculture, (2) human resources, (3) in- 
frastructure, and (4) industry and mineral resources. 
Canada has, up to date, participated in 138 WFP 
projects. 

Agriculture—Among the variety of agricultural proj- 
ects there are: (a) resettlement of groups or commu- 
nities, (b) reclaiming and generally improving land, 
(c) forestry development, (d) livestock development 
and (e) commodity price stabilization. Canada has 
participated in more agricultural projects than any 
other type—S54 (Table 4). 

Human Resources—These projects are concerned 
with what might be described as the development of 
human resources. Mainly, these are projects for 
supplying food to educational institutions. Canada 
has participated in 47 such projects (Table 5). 
Infrastructure—The exact scope of the economic 


meaning of the word infrastructure is sometimes in 
question, but here it refers primarily to community 
development (work on housing, water supplies and 
a wide range of other communal amenities), the 
construction of roads and the repairs and mainte- 
nance of railways. Canada has contributed to 30 
infrastructure projects (Table 6). 

Industry and Mineral Resources—These projects are 
concerned with the development of industry and 
mineral resources. Canada has contributed to 7 of 
these (Table 7). 

Emergencies, natural or man-made, have been 
basically of two kinds—sudden, unforeseeable catas- 
trophes such as hurricanes, typhoons, earthquakes 
and unexpected influxes of refugees; and the more 
slowly punishing havoc of a prolonged drought or 
military action. Canada has shipped to 34 emergency 
projects (Table 8). 

Canada, from the very beginning, has been elected 
to the governing body of the WFP—the Intergovern- 

(continued on page 10) 


TABLE 2—CANADIAN COMMODITY CONTRIBUTIONS TO WFP, 1963 TO 1969 


Dairy products 
OMI Me DOW DOI Mea See iors. oe. ce ec con vas cs ema 
NVNGIOMMIK POWUOl ae rcts vey. ocak eee ce wens ee 
Butter 


Chessememe Fe smel... ..,,. Watwees, NN wharte 20 5 


Total 


OMT CO Orc Ciao DF OWED Re aE oe ce cy 8.0 Loe tis DAC MOL OUCH OMY-INE CRs CAN such tr) Sr Ste Lois 


Pulses 
Beans and peas 


Fish 
Dried and canned fish 


Grand total 


Percentage 
Quantity Value of total 
metric ton dollars 

11,514.5 3,447,817 
1,044 1,007,533 
35 50,511 
570 369 , 630 
4,954.5 5,401 ,002 
1,526.5 478,657 

10, 755,150 27.0 

315 810,211 2.0 
218,608 15,489,180 
73,855 8,369, 362 

16,688 1,101,427 62.8 
24,959,969 

8,371 1,788,780 4.5 

2,903.4 1,481,675 S{G7/ 

39,795,785 100.0 


TABLE 3—-CANADIAN PARTICIPATION IN WFP PROJECTS BY REGION AND PROJECT TYPE, 1963 TO 1970 


Project Type 


Industry 
Human Infra- and 
Region Agriculture Resources — structure Minerals Emergency Total 
Latin America and the Caribbean...... 13 12 7/ 0 4 36 
Europe, North Africa and the Near East 25 19 18 i 16 85 
Afr iCa eee un a kauri eee net. or. e 7 7 3 0 5 22 
ASIA ee eee cae ed ea a 9 9 2 0 9 29 
VV OFC eer renter eee teres eee 54 47 30 7 34 Wee 


N 


TABLE 4—CANADIAN PARTICIPATION IN WFP AGRICULTURAL PROJECTS 
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Project 
Nuinier Project Description Commodities Supplied Value Time Period 
dollars 
337. Reforestation and rural development in Algeria Wheat, skim milk, cheese 4,342,265 1966-67 to 1969-70 
28 Land settlement in four areas of Bolivia Dry whole milk, skim milk, cheese 773,798 1964-65 to 1969-70 
249 Refugee settlement in Burundi Skim milk 4,906 1966-67 
22 Minor irrigation works in Ceylon Skim milk, flour 66,050 1964-65 
138 Land development in north-east Colombia Skim milk, cheese, flour 44,770 1967-68 to 1969-70 
498 Reforestation in Colombia Dried fish 4,000 1969-70 
213 Agrarian reform and colonization in Ecuador Canned fish 10,760 1965-66 
247 Afforestation in Ecuador Canned fish, peas 25,797 1968-69 to 1969-70 
244 Price stabilization for wheat in Ethiopia Wheat 333,435 1965-66 
47 Land settlement in four areas of Guyana Skim milk, whole milk, flour, 68,749 1964-65 to 1968-69 
cheese, canned fish 
192 Control of beetle pest in pine forests of Honduras Skim milk, butter, flour 54,773 1964-65 
348 Improvement of milk supply through toning of Skim milk 297,369 1968-69 
milk in India 
345 Afforestation and forest improvement in rag Skim milk, soft wheat 63,974 1967-68 to 1969-70 
442 Improvement of irrigation.schemes in Iraq Flour, condensed milk, skim milk, 172,176 1968-69 to 1969-70 
cheese, pulses 
96 Watershed management of Cane River in Cheese, canned fish, dried fish, 83,393 1964-65 to 1969-70 
Jamaica peas 
97 Land settlement project in Jamaica Cheese, canned fish, dried fish, 53,309 1965-66 
peas 
300 Planting village woodlots in Jordan Cheese, flour 55,996 1966-67 to 1969-70 
183 Soil conservation and tree planting in Jordan Flour, beans 186,946 1966-67 to 1967-68 
509 Soil conservation in Jordan Peas 5,590 1969-70 
212 Tidal land reclamation in South Korea Wheat, flour 272,653 1965-66 to 1968-69 
76 Land reclamation and afforestation in Lebanon Wheat 4,282 1967-68 
438 Improvement of orchards in Lebanon Cheese 13,200 1969-70 
87 Land settlement and training in irrigated Dried fish 7,000 1969-70 
cultivation in Madagascar 
220 Multi-purpose rural development plan in Mali Dried fish 4,500 1969-70 
434 Land settlement in seven areas of Paraguay Skim milk, wheat, flour 12,737 1968-69 
382 Crop diversification program in Paraguay Cheese, dried fish 10,620 1969-70 
182 Squatter resettlement in the Philippines Beans 2,676 1967-68 
297 Watershed management in the Philippines Flour, beans 18,139 1967-68 to 1969-70 
158 Increase in agricultural productivity in the Canned fish 14,025 1969-70 
Philippines 
1 Resettlement of farmers in the Sudan Skim milk, whole milk powder 158,181 1967-68 
336 Resettlement of nomads in the Sudan Skim milk, wheat 283,844 1967-68 to 1968-69 
413 Afforestation and development of forest Wheat 24,855 1969-70 
products in the Sudan 
465 Resettlement program in the Sudan Skim milk, wheat, dried fish 290,142 1969-70 
500 Livestock feeding and agricultural Cheese, dried fish 3,531 1969-70 
diversification in Surinam 
268 Afforestation and construction of forest roads Skim milk, cheese, wheat 205,380 1967-68 to 1968-69 
in Syria 
002 Stabilization and development of nomadic Oats 50,432 1969-70 
sheep husbandry in Syria 
272 Integration of livestock into farming system Oats 75,648 1969-70 
in Syria 
269 Construction of small dams in Syria Cheese 49,200 1967-68 
104 Land reclamation in Taiwan Butter oil, wheat 163,280 1964-65 to 1965-66 
331 Land reclamation in Taiwan Wheat 97,219 1967-68 
198 Reforestation in Taiwan Wheat 996,251 1968-69 
09 Five land settlement schemes in Tanzania Skim milk 40,692 1966-67 
150 Four land settlement schemes in Tanzania Skim milk 25,830 1966-67 
425 Construction of small dams for cactus Beans 18,663 1968-69 
production in Tunisia 
482 Improve utilization of natural resources and Beans 76,440 1969-70 
labour in Tunisia 
84 Resettlement project in Turkey Butter oil 18,208 1966-67 
99 Watershed management in Turkey Oats 90,890 1964-65 to 1968-69 
101 Afforestation project in Turkey Butter oil 33,600 1965-66 
175 Flood prevention in Havian Valley in Turkey Cheese 10,015 1965-66 
17 Normal resettlement and livestock Oats 326,801 1968-69 
improvement in the United Arab Republic 
332 Irrigation project in the United Arab Republic Flour 1,159,591 1968-69 
243 Construction of small dams and wells in Evaporated and condensed milk 19,665 1968-69 to 1969-70 
Upper Volta 
361 Rehabilitation of the banana industry in Flour 12,194 1968-69 to 1969-70 
West Samoa 
342 Promotion of milk production in Zambia Skim milk 18,000 1969-70 
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TABLE 5—CANADIAN PARTICIPATION IN WFP HUMAN RESOURCES PROJECTS 
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Project 
Number Project Description Commodities Supplied Value Time Period 
TCS ED 
dollars 
109 Boarding school pupil feeding in Afghanistan Cheese 22,289 1969-70 
496 Food assistance to university in Afghanistan Cheese, wheat 13,762 1969-70 
224 Education and training of war orphans in Evaporated milk, skim milk, 222,109 1965-66 to 1969-70 
Algeria cheese, flour, canned fish 
372 Assistance to teacher’s college in Algeria Beans, peas 6,673 1868-69 
409 Assistance to primary schools in Algeria Flour, peas, skim milk, cheese, 2,062,787 1967-68 to 1969-70 
egg powder, beans 
284 School lunch program in Barbados Cheese, dried fish 52,447 1967-68 to 1969-70 
65 Food assistance to rural teacher’s colleges in Whole milk powder, cheese, dried 76,613 1963-64 to 1969-70 
Bolivia fish 
12 School feeding in Brazil Skim milk, flour 130,374 1965-66 to 1967-68 
339 School feeding in Brazil Dried fish, cheese 604,389 1967-68 to 1969-70 
286 Training of unemployed youth for rural Cheese, canned fish 4,000 1969-70 
settlement in Central African Republic 
174 Food assistance to National Volunteer Service Flour, canned fish 319,315 1965-66 to 1968-69 
in Ceylon 
291 Food assistance for unemployed youth Cheese, flour 32,288 1968-69 to 1969-70 
settlement in Ceylon 
430 Food assistance to Agricultural Development Skim milk, cheese, flour 130,188 1968-69 to 1969-70 
Corps in Ceylon 
202 Improvement in nutrition in schools in Jordan Peas 2,718 1968-69 
230 Pre-school and school feeding in Lesotho Peas, egg powder 210,224 1965-66 to 1969-70 
439 School feeding in secondary, senior high, voca- Peas 1,458 1969-70 
tional and teacher’s training centres in Liberia 
488 Feeding students, agricultural data collectors Peas 959 1969-70 
and forestry workers in Liberia 
491 Incentive for workers to participate in courses Flour, dried fish 54,971 1969-70 
to raise level of literacy in Liberia 
221 Assistance to literacy campaign in Mali Skim milk 50,591 1965-66 
55 School feeding in Mauritania Wheat 21,737 1969-70 
307 Program of complementary pre-school feeding Skim milk 94,000 1969-70 
at health centres in Mexico 
124 School feeding in Morocco Dried fish, cheese, flour 261,559 1966-67 to 1969-70 
254 University student feeding in Philippines Beans 1,377 1967-68 to 1969-70 
(Mindanoa State) 
432 University student feeding in Philippines Beans, cheese 4,184 1969-70 
(Central Luzon State) 
421 Feeding in higher educational institutions in Beans 1,561 1969-70 
Sierra Leone 
229 Vocational training feeding in Syria Skim milk, cheese, wheat 62,603 1967-68 to 1968-69 
492 Food aid for youth camps for feeding trainees in Peas, dried fish, skim milk 5,791 1969-70 
community development programs in Trinidad 
289 Vocational training feeding in Tunisia Beans 10,500 1967-68 
290 Feeding in agriculture training establishments Beans, peas 7,360 1967-68 to 1969-70 
in Tunisia 
410 Feeding agricultural workers in training camps Peas 1,500 1969-70 
in Tunisia 
390 Feeding in educational boarding institutions in Skim milk, canned cheese 1,052,828 1969-70 
Turkey 
380 School feeding and literacy campaign in Yemen Flour, cheese 54,950 1969-70 
501 Assistance to hospitals and training centres for Flour 15,290 1969-70 
hospital staff in Yernen 
531 Assistance to primary, secondary and Flour 318,340 1969-70 
vocational schools in the Sudan 
377 Settlement of nomads in Khashin-El-Gira area Wheat 80,000 1969-70 
of the Sudan 
232 Assistance to vocational training centres in Chile Cheese 26,995 1967-68 to 1969-70 
ae School feeding in China ( Taiwan) Wheat 965,662 1969-70 
95 Feeding of pre-school, school children and Skim milk, whole milk powder 110,373 1965-66 
expectant mothers in Colombia 
311 Feeding in vocational training centres in Cheese, dried fish 127,628 1969-70 
Colombia 
549 Nutritional education and supplementary Canned fish 33,575 1969-70 
feeding in Colombia 
190 Training of unemployed youth for rural Canned fish, cheese, skim milk 88,686 1966-67 to 1969-70 
settlement in the Congo 
464 Feeding assistance to schools and hospitals in Beans, condensed milk, cheese 129,533 1969-70 


Cyprus 


TABLE 5—CANADIAN PARTICIPATION IN WFP HUMAN RESOURCES PROJECTS (Concluded) 
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Project 
Number Project Description Commodities Supplied Value Time Period 
dollars 
325 School feeding in secondary and vocational Evaporated milk, condensed milk, 46,015 1967-68 to 1969-70 
schools in Gabon cheese 
151 Feeding scheme in technical schools in Guinea Skim milk, dried fish, flour 367,538 1967-68 to 1969-70 
359 Assistance to agricultural education centres Flour 108,353 1968-69 to 1969-70 
and other social institutions in Iraq 
178 Training in youth camps and construction of a Dried fish, cheese 9,420 1967-68 to 1968-69 


youth village in Jamaica 


TABLE 6—CANADIAN PARTICIPATION IN WFP INFRASTRUCTURE PROJECTS 
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Project 
Number Project Description Commodities Supplied Value Time Period 
dollars 
43 Community development in Chile Whole milk powder, skim milk 69,662 1967-68 to 1969-70 
powder, cheese, flour 
155 Community improvements in Chile Dried fish 6,000 1969-70 
216 Development of amenities through self-help Peas 24,035 1968-69 to 1969-70 
in Colombia 
200 Rural water supply program in Costa Rica Cheese 12,939 1965-66 to 1967-68 
71 Construction of school facilities in Guyana Skim milk, butter oil, butter, 39,060 1964-65 to 1968-69 
cheese, dried fish, flour 
433 Development of amenities in Ecuador Peas 50,000 1969-70 
259 Food assistance to laborers working on the Beans 63,400 1968-69 
Rajaathan Canal Project in India 
32 Rural community development project in rag Butter oil, flour 161,482 1964-65 to 1969-70 
452 Reconstruction of Euphrates flood damaged Evaporated milk, condensed milk, 444,875 1968-69 to 1969-70 
areas in Iraq cheese, beans, flour 
177 Restoration of Hedjaz Jordan Railway Butter oil, flour, skim milk, cheese, 179,241 1964-65 to 1969-70 
wheat, dried fish 
298 Construction of agricultural roads in Jordan Cheese 54,037 1967-68 to 1968-69 
283 Program of co-operative rural works in Mexico Skim milk, cheese 589,171 1967-68 to 1968-69 
260 Construction of approach roads in Nepal Butter oil, canned fish 13,973 1965-66 to 1966-67 
365 Economic and rural development of the Flour 10,230 1969-70 
Western Rif Region, Morocco 
535 Land reclamation and resettlement in the Flour 1,207,642 1969-70 
United Arab Republic 
486 Urban development in Iraq Flour 220,880 1969-70 
206 Construction of roads in Peru Skim milk, egg powder, dried fish 80,362 1965-66 to 1966-67 
125 Expansion of rural employment through land Whole milk powder 50,990 1964-65 
reclamation and irrigation in Senegal 
180 Restoration of Hedjaz Railway in Syria Butter oil, flour, canned fish, 156,712 1964-65 to 1967-68 
skim milk, cheese, wheat 
185 Secondary roads construction in Syria Butter oil, cheese 142,763 1965-66 to 1967-68 
184 Self-help housing in Syria Flour 6,776 1965-66 
271 Installation of generators and construction of Cheese 40,146 1967-68 to 1968-69 
transmission lines in Syria 
273 Improvement of the Allepo-Akkoni Railway Cheese, wheat, skim milk 22,798 1967-68 to 1968-69 
in Syria 
402 Rural community development in Togo Dried beans, dried fish 14,590 1969-70 
374 Community development and institutional Peas 634 1967-68 
feeding in Tunisia 
86 Construction of secondary roads in Turkey Butter oil, cheese 71,069 1964-65 to 1966-67 
320 Village water supply in Turkey Beans 7,200 1968-69 
251 Malaria eradication and trachoma control in Cheese 7,655 1965-66 
Turkey 
338 Assistance to squatter housing in Turkey Peas 220,000 1969-70 
322 Conversion of basin irrigation in Upper Egypt, Skim milk 194,999 1969-70 


United Arab Republic 
i ee 
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TABLE 7—CANADIAN PARTICIPATION IN WFP INDUSTRIAL AND MINERAL RESOURCE PROJECTS 
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Project 


Number Project Description 


Commodities Supplied 


Value 


Time Period 


SSeS ee ee eee eae 


140 Development of nitrogen industry in Turkey 
142 Development of the Zonguldak Coal Basin in 


Turkey 


144 Expansion of the Karabuk Iron and Steel 


Works in Turkey 


145 Mineral prospecting and exploration in Turkey 


542 Scheme for sawmilling and forestry operations 
in Bhar-El-Ghazal province of the Sudan 


451 Integrated plan for the development of the 


North in Iraq 
31 Urban development in Abril, Iraq 


Butter oil, beans 
Butter, skim milk, beans 


Beans 


Beans, cheese 
Wheat 


Flour 


Flour 


dollars 


13,478 
98 , 223 


28,159 


37,770 
36,000 


249,810 


44,000 


1965-66 to 1966-67 
1965-66 to 1967-68 


1966-67 to 1968-69 


1967-68 to 1969-70 
1969-70 


1969-70 


1969-70 


a eee 


TABLE 8—CANADIAN PARTICIPATION IN WFP EMERGENCY PROJECTS 


NN 


Project 


Number Project Description 


Commodities Supplied 


Value 


Time Period 


a a ee 


851 Afghanistan 
Algeria 
843 Bolivia, drought, storm 


845 Central African Republic, assistance to 
Sudanese refugees 


811 Cuba, hurricane relief 
835 Greece 

842 India 

806 Indonesia, volcanic eruption 
866 Indonesia 

869 Indonesia 

867 Jamaica 

855 Jordan 

886 Jordan 

828 Kenya, famine 

863 Lesotho 

847 Mali 

881 Mauritania 

808 Pakistan, flood 

843 Pakistan, drought and cyclone 
851 Pakistan 

841 Senegal 

885 Senegal 

858 Sudan 

882 Sudan 

852 Syria 

854 Syria 

844 Tanzania 

810 Trinidad, hurricane 
840 Turkey, earthquake 
868 Turkey 

856 United Arab Republic 
837 West Samoa, hurricane 
838 Yemen, drought 

900 South Yemen 


Wheat 
Wheat 


Flour, beans, peas, canned fish, 
skim milk 


Skim milk, beans 


Butter oil 

Condensed milk 

Wheat 

Dried fish, skim milk 
Dried fish, flour 

Wheat 

Dried fish, skim milk, flour 
Beans, peas, skim milk 
Skim milk 

Dried fish 

Peas 

Beans 

Wheat 

Dried fish 

Wheat 

Wheat 

Skim milk, beans 

Skim milk 

Beans 

Wheat, skim milk 

Beans 

Skim milk, beans, peas, flour 
Canned fish, skim milk 
Whole milk powder, cheese 
Wheat, beans 

Wheat, beans 

Skim milk, peas, flour 
Condensed milk 

Skim milk 

Flour 


dollars 


833 , 243 
838,917 
396,111 


86 , 801 


89,905 
10,196 
1,687,870 
130,105 
IRS) @oy-x} 
69,008 


292 , 242. 


201 , 232 
84,000 
99,000 
65,038 

482,037 

121,000 

221 ,330 

ili, 234, 02 
1,386,257 

277,500 

206 , 530 
29,280 

625937 
31,831 

453 , 934 
39,353 

145,616 

704 ,935 
90 ,092 

123,763 
55, 500 
70,148 

832 ,000 


1967-68 to 1968-69 
1966-67 
1967-68 to 1968-69 


1967-68 


1964-65 
1966-67 
1966-67 
1963-64 
1968-69 
1968-69 
1968-69 
1967-68 to 1968-69 
1969-70 
1965-66 
1968-69 
1967-68 
1969-70 
1963-64 
1967-68 
1967-68 
1966-67 
1969-70 
1967-68 
1969-70 
1967-68 
1967-68 to 1968-69 
1966-67 to 1967-68 
1963-64 
1966-67 
1968-69 
1967-68 
1965-66 
1966-67 
1969-70 


SSS SSS SSS SSS 


mental Committee (IGC). The Committee consists 
of 24 member countries—12 elected by the FAO 
Council and 12 by the UN Economic and Social 
Council. The first Chairman of the IGC was a 
Canadian. 

To conclude, WFP experience to date has shown 
that there are diverse ways in which food aid, while 
directly combatting malnutrition, can assist economic 
and social development. These include paying wages, 
partly in food, to people working on development 
projects; improving the quality of the labor force 
through support to trainees at vocational schools or 
colleges by providing additional food, ‘and through 
feeding projects to prevent irreparable mental and 
physical damage to babies and children; easing 
balance of payment difficulties; and, supporting agri- 
cultural price stabilization schemes. Thus, when 
provided in the form and on terms most appropriate 
to the needs of people in developing countries— 
taking into account the patterns of resources scarci- 


ties impeding development—food aid can assist in 
accelerating rates of economic growth. 

At the same time it should be recognized that food 
aid, however large, well organized and useful in 
meeting economic and humanitarian needs, cannot 
provide a solution to the underlying food problem of 
the developing countries. Food shortages are a symp- 
tom of the general state of under-development of the 
countries concerned. As was stressed in the Declara- 
tion of the World Food Problem approved by the 
second United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development, the backwardness of the agricultural 
sector in many developing countries has not only 
kept food production from rising fast enough to 
match increases in demand, it has also perpetuated 
the chronic state of under-employment and low in- 
comes, to the detriment of overall economic develop- 
ment. Efforts to solve the food problem of developing 
countries must be carried out on a broad front as 
part of the overall economic development efforts. 


PUBLICATIONS 


ECONOMICS BRANCH PUBLICATIONS 
Organizational Characteristics of Grain-Cattle Farms 
in the Prairies Provinces, 1956-1965, T. F. Joyce, 
Economics Branch, Canada Department of Agri- 
culture, Regina, November 1969, Pub. No. 69/17. 
pp. ii + 47. 

This report, one of a series of studies in the 

Prairies Provinces, gives production and financial 
data for grain-cattle farms in the various soil zones 
of the region. Information is given for the 10 years, 
1956 to 1965S. 
Cooperation in Canada, 36th Annual Summary, 1967, 
J. M. Sullivan, Economics Branch, Canada Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Ottawa, October 1969, Pub. 
No. 69/18. pp. 22. 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 
Available from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa 
Agricultural Advisory Services, Development in 
OECD Member Countries, 1968, Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development, Paris, 

1969. pp. 363. Price: US $7.00. 

This publication presents the conclusions and 
recommendations of the Working Conference of Di- 
rectors of Advisory Services, held in Paris, September 
23 to 27, 1968. The papers presented at this Confer- 
ence and the report of the Secretariat are included. 
There is also a description of the organization of 
agricultural advisory services in 18 OECD member 
countries. 

The State of Food and Agriculture, 1969, Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 
Rome, 1969. pp. ix + 196. 
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This report contains data on world food produc- 
tion by regions, and on international trade in agricul- 
tural products. Development plans and assistance 
programs are also reviewed. Two special features in 
this report are an examination of agricultural 
marketing improvement programs in developing 
countries and an analysis of the role of forest indus- 
tries in economic development. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Not available from the Economics Branch 


The Economics of Seasonal Industrial Milk Produc- 
tion in Ontario, H. L. Patterson, Farm Economics, 
Co-operatives and Statistics Branch, Ontario Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Food, Toronto, September 
1969. pp. iv + 22. 

An analysis of the seasonal variation in industrial 

milk production and the problems associated with 
this variation for the milk producers and processors. 
The author suggests some government policies and 
individual producer actions that would help main- 
tain an even flow of milk production throughout 
the year. 
Trends in the Production and Marketing of Apples 
in Canada With Special Reference to Ontario, 
M. Al-Hashimi, Farm Economics, Co-operatives and 
Statistics Branch, Ontario Department of Agriculture 
and Food, Toronto, 1969. pp. xi + 57. 

This report analyzes the trends in Canadian apple 
production, consumption and trade in recent years. 
The domestic market structure for apples is examined 
in detail. 


RAPESEED PRODUCTION 
J. S. Carmichael and S. W. Garland 


Rapeseed is grown for the oil and the meal 
produced from the seed. Rapeseed has an oil content 
of about 40 per cent, compared with sunflowerseed 
at about 50 per cent and soybeans at about 17 per 
cent. The main use for the oil is in the manufacture 
of edible oil foods—margarine, salad and shortening 
oils. It also has a use as an industrial lubricant. 
Rapeseed meal is high in protein and is used as a 
supplement in livestock feeds. Livestock feeders and 
feed manufacturers have had a long-time prejudice 
against rapeseed meal but this is gradually being 
overcome as the quality of the meal is. continually 
being improved. 

Rapeseed (in terms of oils and fats equivalent) 
ranked sixth in world production among edible oils 
of vegetable or palm origin in 1969. World produc- 
tion of rapeseed oil was estimated at 1.8 million 
short tons, compared with 5.8 million tons from 
soybeans and 3.9 million tons from sunflowerseed. 
Other edible oils produced in quantities larger than 
that of rapeseed were peanut, cottonseed and coco- 
nut. Palm oil production has been increasing and in 
1969 was almost as large as that of rapeseed oil. 
World production of rapeseed increased from 157 
million bushels in 1964 to 234 million bushels in 1968. 
Production of rapeseed in 1969 is estimated at 
228 million bushels and of this quantity, Canada 
produced about 16 per cent. India and China are the 
main producers of rapeseed (Table 1). Production of 


rapeseed in Poland, Canada and France has been 
increasing more or less steadily. 


RAPESEED PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


Rapeseed was introduced to Canada in the early 
1940’s as a war-time measure, mainly to provide a 
lubricating oil of vegetable origin. It remained a 
relatively unimportant crop until after the mid- 
1950’s—a period when wheat was in surplus, wheat 
delivery quotas were restrictive, and farmers were 
seeking an alternative to wheat. Between 1955 and 
1964, rapeseed acreage fluctuated between 138,000 
acres and 791,000 acres, the year-to-year changes in 
acreage being more or less in reaction to changes in 
prices. Since 1965, rapeseed acreage has increased 
steadily, from 1.4 million acres to 2 million acres in 
1969. Rapeseed is now an important and established 
crop in Canada. Farm cash receipts from rapeseed 
in 1969 are estimated at $59 million. 

Rapeseed is grown mainly in the Parkbelt area of 
the Prairie Provinces. In 1969, some planting was 
done on summerfallow in the northern part of the 
Dark Brown Soil Zone. Rapeseed will likely be 
grown on summerfallow in this zone, particularly 
on summerfallow on the good clay and clay loam 
soils, but it is not likely to be grown extensively on 
the open plains. 


TABLE 1—RAPESEED: PRODUCTION BY MAJOR PRODUCING COUNTRIES AND ESTIMATED WORLD TOTAL, 


AVERAGE 1962-66, ANNUAL 1964 TO 1969 


—— eee SSS SSS SSS 


Average 


Country 1962-66 1964 


1965 1966 1967 1968 


million bushels 


CAM AG A eA eet ee og eatin 1552 Ss 22.6 25.8 24.7 19.4 3741 
France ajahotk. uy Mba intention. 10.6 10.9 14.9 14.0 18.7 19.8 22.0 
West. Genmanvn. tooo 22 os oF 4.6 4.8 4.7 4.4 55 Phas 7.0 
WOU ON Mite ae as ake <icn We oo 6.9 8.0 9.5 Bote! 9.8 10.5 8.1 
PAR GG rManY 3 Goce ast. 2 Ot 7.8 7.6 9.3 9.2 12.0 12.0 n.a. 
POlanG. (Ries 28. YS Lee EZ 15.9 11.8 Paps 19.8 PASO 30.9 na. 
NAN aNd ONIN eS cvosee eats. ceo eke 28.0 29.1 30.9 32.4 hoa! 34.7 n.a. 
india U2 O68, Wot cea gy 55.5 40.3 64.6 56:3 54.1 65.3 n.a. 
Napanee. Sila. aes wi liclint a 6.3 Boe De 4.2 3.5 3.0 n.a. 
Rakistanis sings katate Je ces secant 13.8 eee} 13.5 1253 13%5 liZeeD n.a. 
World totals B25 55 AUT Rai hs ces 175.8 172 2111s 195.5 eelee 234.5 227.5 


n.a. = not available. 


« Production figures for 1969 are estimates only where available. 


Sources: (1) World Agricultural Production and Trade, 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


Foreign Agricultural Service, United States Department of 


(2) Field Crop Reporting Series—No. 20, Cat. No. 22-002, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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TABLE 2—RAPESEED ACREAGE, BY PROVINCE, CANADA, 1950 TO 1969 


Canada Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta 
Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Thousand Thousand of all Thousand of all Thousand of all 
Year acres acres Canada acres Canada acres Canada 
Average 1950-54......... 19.0 4.0 QA 15.0 78.9 — — 
Average 1955-59. ........ 389.4 19.3 5.0 328.0 84.2 42.1 10.8 
19602) 350 a >. bk. BAe... 763.0 33.0 4.3 550.0 (2a 180.0 23.6 
We Toy Batra ain 08 cat oh are co aon! 710.3 DOES 4.1 374.0 ayeasr/ 307.0 A302 
G62) Sap: aaa ee Ge. See? SHiliae S2e2 Sar 1677-0 45.0 7250 46.3 
AS o%ie ae A er, ee eee 478.0 45.0 9.4 210.0 43.9 223.0 46.7 
OOF irae ee a 791.0 84.0 10.6 303.0 38.3 404.0 Bika) 
Average 1960-64...... 622.7 44.7 ek 320.8 51.5 257 62 41.3 
AOOSHAIERE . LEER : 1,435.0 145.0 10.1 555.0 BS A//, 735.0 52 
1 966. 0k au e Pek lie D2 DO 170.0 lila TAN SO) 47.9 624.0 40.9 
TOCT RRO eo eet ae 1,620.0 145.0 9.0 600.0 37.0 875.0 54.0 
19GB RUT See te SOW 2 105220 91.0 8.6 511.0 48.6 450.0 42.8 
TOC ae ee Bh el ZrO. 196.0 OG 1,000.0 49.7 816.0 40.6 
Average 1965-69......... 1,528.8 149.4 9.8 679.4 44.4 700.0 45.8 


none reported. 


Sources: Handbook of Agricultural Statistics, Part 1—Field Crops, Cat. No. 21-507; Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural 
Statistics, Cat. No. 21-003, and Field Crop Reporting Series, Cat. No. 22-002, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


TABLE 3—RAPESEED: YIELD PER ACRE, PRODUCTION, AVERAGE FARM PRICE AND TOTAL FARM VALUE, CANADA, 


1950-51 TO 1969-70 


Average Average 
Yield Per Total Farm Price Total 
Crop Year Seeded Acre Production Per Bushel Farm Value 
thousand thousand 
bushels bushels dollars dollars 
Average 1950-511) toa 954-5545 aa eee oes ae 1a ao 294 ee 507 
Average 1955-56 to) 11959-60e. i ss 14.1 5,508 1.59 8,774 
196026 leew rcs PIN a a a cere eran rere 14.6 TiO 1.65 18,116 
| QO1E C2 Cerra ere. are che ee: See PA ee SE 1553 11,220 1.80 20,179 
1962-630 ee 25 Gd dee et Ve Ae lc sey, BAe eit 15.8: 5,860 PAVS Aes 
OO 3= 64 eaters ise wae lO ee, ce ok, ee reer es 8,360 Prey. 21,042 
NO G4=6 5 Carre een eee: rt. eee). ts Sena an eign 16.7 13,230 2.74 36,309 
Averade-1960-618to: 1964-65 2 Ses ee ee 16.0 9,958 2.16 21,524 
1965-66. 9602.0 Heo Ae Rae ORT TEN, Meee EP Oh 15.7 22,600 2.41 54,360 
VOGO=0 (carpe leat tet eee PERO re Wa, re ree On ee merece 16.9 25,800 2.47 63,760 
V9G/-CS) eR tee cope hee: Sees. A pe Ae 1522 24,700 1.92 47,506 
OG SS OOM Retr Spt Rem ty eee ens eter ae nee 18.4 19,400 n.a. n.a. 
GUCTS\S ETA ORs Ral one sahaay Net tats 2 xara Lk Niet y ee Me ana 18.4 37,100 n.a. eae 
AVE lage al 965-0680 41 969-70 k ee ae Steen eee 17.0 25,920 n.a. eas 


n.a. not available. 


Sources : Handbook of Agricultural Statistics, Part 1—Field Crops, Cat. No. 21-507, and Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural 
Statistics, Cat. No. 21-003, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


Manitoba has not been a producer of large 
quantities of rapeseed, growing only about 10 per 
cent of the Canadian crop (Table 2). In Saskatchewan, 
rapeseed has been firmly established as a crop since 
1955. Saskatchewan rapeseed acreage fluctuates from 
year to year but has exceeded 500,000 acres each year 
since 1965; in 1969, it was | million acres. Rapeseed 
was first reported in Alberta in 1955 and since 1960 
has been firmly established as a crop in that province. 
The average acreage in Alberta during the past five 
years exceeded that in Saskatchewan. 
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The average yield of rapeseed per acre has been 
increasing slowly (Table 3). In recent years, most 
rapeseed was seeded on summerfallow and this has 
given an element of stability to yields. Rapeseed 
responds well to fertilizer and yields that are con- 
siderably higher than the 17-bushel average of recent 
years can be obtained. 


The average yield of rapeseed per acre has been 
highest in Saskatchewan. Average yields per acre for 
the 1963-68 period were: 15.2 bushels in Alberta, 


TABLE 4—RAPESEED: EXPORTS FROM SPECIFIED COUNTRIES, AVERAGE 1952-66, ANNUAL 1963 TO 1968 
SS SSS SSS SSS 


Average 


1962-66 1963 


1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 


es ee ee 


Ganadda,.. teelwey. eins! eet: 8.6 622. 
European Economic Community : 
FaranicOAeee ee. St. Oe 4.7 Seal 
NethenandS se ee 0.4 0.6 
Other Countries.............. 0.1 == 
HoltaleE CR eter ste OF Re 52 Si 7/ 
Deninaliicnr reese teks es «ia 6 1.9 
EASEGIGCMAaNY «5.5 6 oh% dis nw ates 0.1 — 
SWGECGIRIS. wena. oot eee 1.6 1.4 
POLLEN Nels cy ae Ok ne ame SE | 1.5 0.2 
MainlandaChinaa. 20. ae. 0.3 ae 
Otheraeae te oe Fe | O%S 0.2 
URGE. ae na ee Se Pee ee 19.2 13.6 


— = none reported. 


million bushels 


3.6 10.6 14.0 14.8 1425 
Bac) 5.6 Saks) 4.6 5.1 
O55 0.2 0.5 0.3 0.9 
0.1 0.2 0.1 0.4 0.3 
5.9 6.0 6.4 Bis) 6.3 
Zao1 Ws? 1.4 0.9 0.3 
— — 0.6 0.8 2.4 
Po) Si 0.8 1.0 2.6 
== Qtek 3-9 4.7 Thoth 
= 0.2 Wc 0.8 0.4 
0.4 0.2 —_ 0.2 0.1 
14.1 24.6 28.3 28.5 34.3 


Source: Foreign Agriculture Circular, Foreign Agricultural Service, United States Department of Agriculture, Washing- 


ton, D.C 


TABLE 5—RAPESEED OIL: EXPORTS FROM SPECIFIED COUNTRIES, AVERAGE 1962-66, ANNUAL 1963 TO1968 
Nene nn nner SSS SSS SSS SSS 


Average 


Country 1962-66 1963 


ee 


Caiad eee, tate a ay esac Se cd: 111 55 
European Economic Community: 
Belgium-Luxembourg........... 9 17 
TGA COL Pang see ek Pe Seda 6 19,585 7,006 
Ws GOrMany’s «veneusd aye nee sou 17,491 18% 756 
tally Meet Mee ire at ne eae are 8 5 
Netherlands #0 e, Ayre, ee 1,407 1,276 
OUABE ECA en wee at enn: 38,500 22,052 
Denna .moieiete.. to ee, 2 210 487 
OVE TAYG |, ec Sete oa ee eee a 6,642 4,296 
SWEG Ginsu ne ane eee Pe pene 14,528 14,946 
MainlancdnG nia aeeen een nee 7,360 0 
Japantere, oats wai tieta dk Ak 3,876 2,574 
NO Cale ra noc chee ceca ea ys Meet Wl PET 44,410 


1964 1965 1966 1967 19682 
metric tons 

177 2 0 0 0 
10 5 11 ie23 1,393 
ill 70) 32,303 43,719 So falil 28 , 983 
14,293 24,534 25,853 30,848 iq PAS 
c 1 34 1 605 
378 1,246 2,907 2,901 6,787 
26,411 58,089 72,524 70,584 100,945 
8 347 199 716 339 
0 7,825 21,088 65,515 70,000 
8,858 16,398 14,015 22 NOL 25,295 
1,202 3,764 31,806 17 OS 14,427 
2,355 3,634 10,816 9,500 6,079 
39,011 90,059 150,448 185,959 217,085 


Neen nn nner nnn rrecceeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeceeeee ee SSS SSS SSS SSS SS 


a Preliminary. 
b Includes mustard oil. 
° Less than 0.5 tons. 


Source: Foreign Agriculture Circular, Fats, Oils and Oilseeds, Foreign Agricultural Service, United States Department of 


Agriculture, Washington, D.C., October 1969. 


16.1 bushels in Manitoba, and 18.4 bushels in 
Saskatchewan. 


WORLD TRADE IN RAPESEED AND 
RAPESEED PRODUCTS 


World trade in rapeseed has been increasing 
steadily. World exports were 13.6 million bushels in 
1963 and 34.3 million bushels in 1968 (Table 4). 
Canada, with average exports of 14.4 million bushels 
during 1966-68, is the world’s largest exporter of 
rapeseed. Other exporters of a considerable quantity 
in 1968 were France, Poland, East Germany and 
Sweden. However, of this group of countries only 


Poland has consistently increased the quantity of 
rapeseed exported each year. 

World exports of rapeseed oil have increased each 
year since 1964. The main exporters of rapeseed oil 
are Poland, West Germany, France, Sweden and 
Mainland China. All of these countries substantially 
increased their exports during 1966-68 (Table 5). 
Canada exported a small quantity of rapeseed oil in 
the early 1960’s but no exports were reported in 
recent years. 

Japan is the main importer of rapeseed, taking 
more than 11 million bushels in 1968 (Table 6). Other 
large importers are Italy, West Germany, United 
Kingdom and Algeria. Japanese imports of rapeseed 


Is 


TABLE 6—RAPESEED: IMPORTS: INTO SPECIFIED COUNTRIES BY TOTALS AND FROM CANADA, 
AVERAGE 1962-66, ANNUAL 1964 TO 1968 


SSE ESE SR TEES A DRAENEI DS EARS TR ISIE ESE TE IID TEES LP LOPES ESE EIT CE CETTE ETE OLE REEL ECS TATE ESL IIIS ASE EL TEE IE ETE PET CS ESI IEE ETL GALES 


Average 1962-66 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 
Total Total Total Total Total Total 
Im- From Im- From Im- From Im- From Im- From Im- From 


ported Canada ported Canada ported Canada ported Canada ported Canada ported Canada 


thousand bushels 


United 
Kingdom. . 904 151 514 92° 1,440 357%) 1,890 162 1,794 456 3,544 — 
European 
Economic 
Community: 
Belgium- 

Luxembourg 116 — 83 — 178 85 120 n.a. 176 -- 136 = 
France: so. 415 68 336 = 198 — 359 — 217 — 792 — 
West 

Germany.. 2,653 477 1,419 9 4,451 906 4,021 868 3,014 90 4,762 10 
(taly sures) aes Dy Prksy | TUGTARAU  RETATE 130, .5,833. 1,925 $8,883. (2,412 | 9,767 »3,.486..76.606 327 
Netherlands . 399 n.a. 141 n.a. 714 n.a. 350 n.a. 829 699 837 270 
Total EEC... 8,862 3,168 4,686 O1S 11374883) SIGMA SN733" 5,215 514500843274 aialsad SS 607 

inland ee 182 18 157 90 162 — 336 — 197 — 432 _- 
Algeria®.- +. 2,708 209 2,931 — 2,619 — 2,383 — 2,377 — 1,924 — 
Morocco...... n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 568 n.a. 550 
Japanese nn. 4,527 4,309 3,357 2,500 4,467 4,582 9,324 7,780 9,498 9,382 11,019 11,116 
VEE Sees nia. 51 n.a. 168 n.a. — n.a. — n.a. 638 n.a. 2,092 
United States. . 253 35 185 125 245 5 123 6 156 10 421 107 
jOlalieea pete 17,209 8,610» 11,663 3,641 20,086 10,665 27,679 13,958 27,876 15,332 30,104 14,489 


ET ATES SSE SEES EE SSE SE I OE TIES EEE ED TO SA ET RI TET BE EE OC I EIS EE SE PE TT LED OE LG POET IE, 
n.a. = not available. 
— = none reported. 


« The estimates of total imports and imports from Canada are not exactly comparable because they were compiled for 
a different ‘‘year’’. 


» Canadian exports include, in addition, small quantities to Spain, India, Pakistan and South Korea. 


Sources: (1) Foreign Agriculture Circular, Fats, Oils and Oilseeds, Foreign Agricultural Service, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


(2) Trade of Canada, Exports by Commodities, Cat. No. 65-003, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


TABLE 7—RAPESEED OIL: IMPORTS INTO SPECIFIED COUNTRIES, AVERAGE 1962-66, ANNUAL 1964 TO 1968 
SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS 


Average 
1962-66 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968> 
metric tons 
United’ States tte Aye Fy isin. tes 4 2,248 2,618 1,991 3,398 3,894 4,388 
European Economic Community : 
Belgium-Luxembourg>.............. 785 402 930 1,921 2,062 9,374 
Francesse : Shine nd Adreer!. deal S 1,923 1,075 1,292 2,243 1,417 6,741 
West:Germany: . Sietinced et es ate 8,586 4,700 7,667 22 , 328 27,493 27,235 
NEA caertic seine, be tend Ee RIC 963 178 590 1,374 19,801 23,354 
Nethoriands "3 oe eee 8,209 4,051 V1 182 14,387 9,501 30,238 
TotarPEECG) 25 Ul 9 Olver es IO. 20,466 10,406 21,661 42,253 60,274 96 ,942 
AustHarsl: | OS ylot rele Pe oa ae 6,424 5,413 8,201 11,957 8,481 he salah 
United: Kingdomev dV Torta. 1,265 181 279 38 20 10,828 
Czechoslovakiak win fo Gb Bhim A), 1,907 D5 1 OL 2,986 2,500 2,500 2,500 
AIQOKi a sade teen ie onhet ents Olin hs 104233 ser As: 13,659 19,633 6,984 4,940 
MOK OCOD cok 0 Me ane ok ee RE ge 2,950 0 ) 10,750 0 0 
LIGHG T5000 cae ae oe ee ae 5,437 0 3,708 22,754 20,756 17,744 
Otel scta aces hmaee te eee eae 50 ;930 27 ,590 52,485 113,283 102,909 149,454 


SSS SSS SSS 
« Preliminary. 
+ Includes sesame oil. 
e Includes mustard oil. 


Source: Foreign Agriculture Circular, Fats, Oils and Oilseeds, Foreign Agricultural Service, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D.C., October 1969. 
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have been increasing steadily. Imports of other major 
importing countries were larger in 1968 than in the 
early 1960’s but the year-to-year fluctuations have 
been considerable. 

The main importers of rapeseed oil are West 
Germany, Italy, Netherlands, Hong Kong and 
Austria (Table 7). The United Kingdom took 10,828 
metric tons of oil in 1968 after being out of the 
market for a number of years. The United States 
has been an importer of a small quantity of rapeseed 
oil each year. 

In the early 1960’s the main destinations of 
Canadian rapeseed exports, in order of importance, 
were Italy, Algeria, France, Japan and the Nether- 
lands. In 1967, the Italian government imposed a 
tax on rapeséed imports which caused a drop in 
Canadian sales to Italy in 1968 to less than 10 per 
cent of the sales in 1967. Canadian rapeseed sales to 
Japan have increased and in recent years, Canada 
has had almost all of this market. Rapeseed sales to 


TABLE 8—RAPESEED CRUSHINGS AND PRODUCTION 


the European Economic Community countries have 
been irregular. Canadian sales to that area were 
sharply curtailed in 1967 by competition from 
rapeseed from Poland and sunflowerseed from Russia 
and Eastern Europe, and by an increase in sub- 
sidized rapeseed production in EEC countries. 

Various other countries have taken small quanti- 
ties of Canadian rapeseed during the past decade. 
Some sales have been made in the United States 
every year, but an import tariff of 50 cents a bushel 
limits prospects for increases there. The United 
Kingdom took a small quantity of Canadian rape- 
seed for a number of years, but discontinued 
purchases in late 1967. 

The small quantities of rapeseed oil that have been 
exported from Canada have gone to Australia and a 
few countries in the Far East. In 1966, a small 
quantity of rapeseed oil was imported into Canada. 
There are no reports of rapeseed meal being exported 
from Canada. 


OF OIL AND MEAL, CANADA, 1957-58 TO 1968-69 


Sr Ta IO IT TT ET I TEI TOE LT I I CIE DEE ET OEE ELE EEE IEE ELE IR TEE EET TIERCE IIE OIE SET SETTING PIE EEL ORE LE IIE IEE ET IEEE IS STE PAS EDEL TILE EE 


Crushings Oil Produced Oil Meal Produced 


thousand bushels 


million pounds thousand tons 


465 8.3 7.0 
761 13.8 11.4 
226 ‘401 Sis 
960 16.9 14.9 
1,314 24.3 20.2 
1,616 30.8 24.1 
1,574 30.7 233.2 
2,156 42.4 Siie2 
3,746 73.4 54.0 
4,963 99.4 70.8 
5,159 163.5 74.2 
6,934 140.5 98.2 


Source: Oils and Fats, Cat. No. 32-006, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


TABLE 9—DOMESTIC PRODUCTION OF DEODORIZED OILS, CANADA, TWELVE MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER 1968 


Total 
production of 
Margarine Shortening Salad deodorized 
oil oil oil oil 
thousand pounds 
Vegetable oils 
CTT Le Oe we | a ee: ee ee 85 24,482 — 24,567 
COMM Ree re ee a ee ee. x x x 24,690 
LFOLLONBOOG et aimee 2 WE EAC NINE, nee x x x 7,294 
PEON. ci Rh oe oe BOE. cs OS AR 6,937 11,851 27 18,815 
PONS OTING| Pt ee eee orc a ete oy eA — 9,588 = 9,588 
Peart. Reed een BPO ac). SUE. 5 cs — x x 24,763 
ESADBROOK ae recta. ita on es. uae rete dicts Sie 32,803 46 ,023 37,867 116,692 
SOVDGaeee wet ee ee eee nM AT 51,209 70,397 24 , 568 146,174 
UMM OMOLCOOE ioe ce Nu hE ae ote Nt e en nuit, 4,721 8,265 35,339 48 ,325 
COG VOGOLADIN= SMe en hh ace, See ey 15 496 654 1,165 
hOtaLVEGeLaDIGvOllSeaeeeeie aes ners AL dans tee 101 ,898 197,134 123,041 422 ,073 


none reported. 
x = some used but quantity not available. 


Source: Oils and Fats, Cat. No. 32-006, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


CANADIAN UTILIZATION OF 
RAPESEED PRODUCTS 


The quantity of rapeseed crushed in Canada has 
been increasing annually (Table 8). Crushings in 
1968-69 were almost 7 million bushels, from which 
were extracted 140.5 million pounds of oil and 
98,200 tons of meal. About 25 per cent of the edible 
oilseeds crushed in 1968-69 was rapeseed, about 39 
per cent of all edible oils produced was rapeseed oil 
and about 17 per cent of the oilseed meal was 
rapeseed meal. 

About 98 per cent of the rapeseed oil produced 
in Canada is used for food purposes. 

About 28 per cent of the deodorized vegetable oil 
produced in Canada in 1968 was rapeseed oil 
(Table 9). About 32 per cent of the vegetable oil used 
for margarine was from rapeseed, 31 per cent of the 
salad oil, and 23 per cent of the shortening oil. 

The quantity of rapeseed meal produced annually 
in Canada increased from 7,900 tons in 1959 to 
98,000 tons in 1968-69. 


PRICE TRENDS 
World Prices 


In 1969, the average prices of most edible fats and 
oils on world markets were higher than those of 1968 
(Table 10). The increase in prices was due to a 
depletion of inventories in anticipation of lower 
United States soybean prices because of the reduced 
support level there, a reduction in deliveries of 
Russian sunflowerseed oil, and a reduction in world 
fish oil exports. Prices for most fats and oils on 


world markets have been declining for more than a 
decade and this trend is expected to continue in spite 
of the increases in 1969. The decline reflects the fact 
that the per capita availability of edible fats and oils 
has been increasing steadily at a faster rate than 
consumption. 

Technological developments that have made the 
various edible oils interchangeable for many uses 
have influenced the price relationships between the 
various oils. Historically, sunflowerseed oil com- 
manded the top world price for vegetable oils from 
the Temperate Zone. In 1967 and 1968, however, the 
average price for soybean oil was higher than that 
for sunflowerseed oil. During 1966-68, rapeseed oil 
prices averaged $10 to $20 a ton lower than soybean 
oil prices, but in December 1969, rapeseed oil prices 
at Rotterdam were $28 a ton higher than soybean 
oil prices. 

Prices of rapeseed and rapeseed products on 
world markets declined after 1966 but there was an 
upturn in late 1969. Rapeseed prices declined from 
$130 a ton in 1966 to $106 a ton in 1968. In July 1969, 
the price was $99 a ton, but by December it had 
increased to $128 a ton. 

Average prices of $64 to $80 a ton for rapeseed 
meal during the past 3 years, were $10 to $20 a ton 
lower than those for soybean meal. As rapeseed meal 
becomes more widely accepted as a protein sup- 
plement in livestock feeds, prices will probably move 
closer to those of soybean meal. 

Rapeseed oil prices on world markets declined 
from $244 a ton in 1966 to $161 a ton in 1968. Prices 
increased during 1969 and in December, were $280 
a ton. 


TABLE 10—PRICES OF RAPESEED, RAPESEED OIL AND RAPESEED MEAL AND COMPETITIVE PRODUCTS IN 
WORLD MARKETS, AVERAGE 1963-67, ANNUAL 1965 TO 1968 


SSS SSS SSS SSS SS 


Week of 
December 


July 18, 
1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1969 


ee eee ee eee eee 


1963-67 

Rapeseed 

Canada, CIF United Kingdom................. 124 
Soybeans 

United States, CIF Rotterdam................ 115 
Rapeseed oil 

octank Rotterdamee . y nuc levies ce oe n.a. 
Soybean oil 

OxrranreEOLLOr atte. 22s att eet ee 236 
Sunflowerseed oil 

OxmalineOllordalNies aa: bio my eel yen, Mae 251 
Rapeseed meal 

34 per cent, f.o.b. ex mill Hamburg............ n.a. 
Soybean meal 

44 per cent, United States, CIF Rotterdam..... n.a. 

n.a. = not available. 


Source: Various European sources. 
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United States dollars a metric ton 


123 130 122 106 99 128 
Ul 126 WZ 106 105 103 
n.a. 244 206 161 175 280 
264 259 216 178 180 252 
292 260 212 170 194 285 
na. na. 78 66 n.a. 79 
n.a. n.a. 89 89 95 98 


Canadian Rapeseed Prices 


The average farm price of rapeseed fluctuates 
considerably from year to year but only once since 
1962-63 has the annual average price been less than 
$2 a bushel (Table 3). Canadian rapeseed prices are 
influenced by the quantity produced domestically 
and by the prices of competing vegetable oils on 
world markets. At a farm price of $2 a bushel, an 
average rapeseed crop of 18 bushels an acre gives 
returns comparable with those from cereals for 
many farmers. 


OUTLOOK FOR RAPESEED PRODUCTION 
IN CANADA 


Research on processing techniques and plant 
breeding have contributed to improvement in the 
quality of oil and meal produced from rapeseed, with 
the result that they are now interchangeable with 
oils and meals from other sources for a wide variety 
of uses. A better quality oil and a better quality meal 
from rapeseed, than are now available, are cer- 
tainties for the near future. The competitive position 
of Canadian rapeseed oil and meal will then be 
improved on both the domestic and world markets. 

Food products made from soybeans are increasing 
in popularity. It is expected that part of the meat 
market will eventually consist of products made 
from oilseeds. In Canada, this relatively new and 
growing market could be met by rapeseed products 
rather than by imported soybean products. 

Soybeans from the United States are the main 
competitors with rapeseed on the Canadian market 
for oilcake for livestock feeds and for oil for foods. 
Domestically grown rapeseed should take over a 
large part of this market in the future. 

The most promising export outlet for Canadian 
rapeseed is Japan. For many years, rapeseed meal 
was used in Japan for fertilizer. In recent years it has 
been accepted as a livestock feed. Japan has had an 
import quota and tariff restrictions on rapeseed but 
prospects for removal of both appear favorable. 
Possibilities for exports are considered to exist in 
various other countries in the Pacific rim, particularly 


the Philippines, Malaysia and Hong Kong, and these 
might involve rapeseed products, particularly oil. 

Long-run prospects for exports of rapeseed into 
Europe are difficult to assess. Poland and other 
rapeseed producers in Eastern Europe are likely 
to continue high levels of production and low- 
pricing policies on export markets. The EEC, Britain 
and some Mediterranean countries are deficit areas, 
and there appears to be some market here for 
Canadian rapeseed if prices are competitive. Within 
the EEC, policies of high subsidization will likely 
continue to encourage greater domestic production. 
Proposals for a tax that would increase butter 
consumption and decrease margarine consumption, 
and an international agreement favoring greater use 
of tropical oils could affect rapeseed utilization in 
the EEC. A sharp reduction in oilseed crushing 
facilities in the United Kingdom provides an op- 
portunity to develop an oil market there. 

There is a large potential for the production of 
rapeseed in Canada based on the availability of land 
and the suitability of climate. It is estimated that 15 
million acres in the Prairie Provinces are suitable for 
growing rapeseed, but not more than half would be 
seeded to rapeseed in any one year because of the 
necessity of rotating crops for disease control. 

The market for rapeseed in Canada in 1980 is 
forecast at 15 million bushels, based partly on 
increased livestock numbers and partly on replace- 
ment of imported soybeans. A steady increase in 
export markets appears possible if rapeseed is 
produced at prices competitive with those of United 
States soybeans. 

It appears that an acreage that will produce about 
40 million bushels of rapeseed in Canada will be 
adequate for 1970. Prospects are favorable for a 
steady increase to about 5 million acres a year by 
the end of the next decade, a production of close to 
100 million bushels. The successful development of 
this potential for rapeseed production in Canada is 
dependent upon the increase in acreage planted being 
consistent with the increase in markets, continuing 
improvement in the quality of rapeseed products, 
and upon the production of oil and meal at prices 
competitive with those of other edible oils and 
protein meals, 


FLAXSEED PRODUCTION 
J. S. Carmichael and S. W. Garland 


Seed flax is grown mainly for the oil (linseed oil) 
extracted from the seed. Flaxseed contains from 35 
to 45 per cent oil. About 70 per cent of the world 
production of industrial vegetable oil is produced 
from flaxseed. Linseed oil is used in the manufacture 
of paints and varnishes, linoleum, oilcloth, printer’s 
ink, soaps, putty, patent and imitation leather, and 
for special lubricating purposes. In some Asian 
countries, the oil is used for edible purposes. Linseed 
oilcake or oilcake meal, the by-product of the 
production of linseed oil, is used as a protein 
supplement in livestock feeds. The meal is about 35 
per cent protein, of which 85 per cent is digestible. 
In Canada, a small quantity of flax straw is used as a 
source of fibre for the production of cigarette and 
fine bond paper. 


WORLD PRODUCTION AND TRADE IN 
FLAXSEED AND FLAXSEED PRODUCTS 


More than half of the world’s flaxseed is grown in 
the United States, Argentina and Canada. These 
countries are also the main sources of exports of 
flaxseed and flaxseed products. Large quantities of 
flaxseed are grown in the U.S.S.R. and India but 
production in these countries is largely for home 
consumption. Europe is not a producer of large 
quantities of flaxseed—the largest production has 
been in Poland, where less than 3 million bushels are 
produced annually. Reports indicate that the Euro- 
pean Economic Community is considering a plan to 
encourage the production of flaxseed. 

World flaxseed production was 147.6 million 
bushels in 1965 (Table 1). Production decreased in 
1966 and again in 1967 but increased in 1968 and 
again in 1969. Production in 1969 is estimated at 
139.5 million bushels, 4.5 million bushels more than 
the average during 1962-66. These changes in world 
production were almost all due to changes in produc- 
tion in Canada and the United States. Estimates show 
production in these two countries in 1969 at the 
highest levels of recent years. Production in Argen- 
tina during the past five years was considerably 
lower than it was earlier in the sixties. 

The world export trade in flaxseed is dominated 
by Canada and the United States, which together 
supply about 90 per cent of exports (Table 2). 
Before 1968, Canada supplied substantially more 
than half of the world’s exports of flaxseed. Canadian 
exports decreased in 1967 and again in 1968. Coun- 
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tries exporting smaller quantities of flaxseed include 
Belgium-Luxembourg, Ethiopia, Netherlands, Iraq 
and Afghanistan. Argentina imposes a heavy tax on 
flaxseed exports and therefore exports little. World 
exports of flaxseed of 22 million bushels in each of 
1967 and 1968 were 2 million bushels less than the 
average during 1962-66. Exports are reported to have 
increased considerably in 1969. 

World exports of linseed oil were 196,669 tons 
(equivalent to about 19 million bushels of flaxseed) 
in 1968 (Table 3). This was a substantially smaller 
quantity than was exported in preceding years. 
Export trade in linseed oil in 1969 is reported to 
have been considerably larger than in 1968. Argen- 
tina dominates the export trade in linseed oil but 
exports from this country were down substantially 
in 1968, probably partly due to the small crop in 
1967. The United States is the second largest ex- 
porter of linseed oil; the quantity exported fluctuates 
considerably from year to year. Uruguay has been 
an important exporter but exports from this country 
have been declining steadily. Exports from the EEC 
countries of Belgium-Luxembourg, West Germany 
and the Netherlands increased slightly in recent 
years. Canadian exports of 11,493 tons in 1968 were 
the same as in 1965, 7,023 tons more than in 1967, 
but 4,857 tons less than the average during 1962-66. 
Canada’s exports are a very small part of total 
world exports. 

The quantity of linseed meal exported annually 
decreased steadily during the 1960’s (2). In 1962-66, 
linseed meal was 7 per cent of world exports of 
oilcake and meals; in 1968 it was only 3.6 per cent. 

Importers of the largest quantities of flaxseed are 
Japan, United Kingdom, Spain and the EEC coun- 
tries of West Germany, Belgium-Luxembourg, Neth- 
erlands and France. The main markets for Canadian 
exports of flaxseed have been Japan, United King- 
dom and the Netherlands (Table 4). Annual im- 
porters of smaller quantities of Canadian flaxseed 
are Belgium, West Germany, Norway, and Spain. 
Many of the European countries have been inter- 
mittent purchasers of Canadian flaxseed, buying 
quantities which varied considerably from year to 
year. 

Prices of flaxseed and its products on world 
markets fluctuate from year to year but not to the 
same extent as supply. The average price for flaxseed 
was US $143 a metric ton in 1968, down from the 
average of US $147 a metric ton during 1959-63 (2). 


TABLE 1—FLAXSEED, PRODUCTION BY MAJOR PRODUCING COUNTRIES AND ESTIMATED WORLD TOTAL, 
AVERAGE 1962-66, ANNUAL 1964 TO 1969 


Average 
Country 1962-66 1964 1965 1966 1967 19682 1969s 


thousand bushels 


DA EEE ld al Ol ee ee ere ee 21,732 20,305 29,176 22,020 9,378 19,666 30,748 
DiRBUIC eS ide nics. meena in: 29,389 24,401 35,402 23,390 20,036 27,264 36,094 
NE tn oe aati Ale cca AA tranll 28,121 32,085 22,440 22,715 15,157 20,078 21,000 
CETTE Es) Si iis ar een 2,330 2,808 1,482 1,590 1,057 2,202 n.a. 

Poland ie mnerererrcrts  erramcegne lnwr gy ee 2,598 2,165 3,031 2,834 2,874 2,756 2,360 
He ails 992 n.a. n.a. 1,480 1,550 1,190 1,585 
USSG Re tad as imme Uns oe 19,650 17,600 22,835 20,115 20,905 20,670 20.668 
THO, fae a ee the ee ee ee 16,637 14,920 19,806 13,196 10,232 17,243 13°858 
OLOCB Mia taete o hau. dag ies ios 13,476 16,816 13,455 11,688 10,794 10,134 13.256 
VOL AAOO AL tn rors a.tressaal hn sdea Snes! >-sabenec 134,925 131,100 147,627 119,028 91,983 121,203 139,509 


n.a. = not available. 
« Preliminary. 


Sources: (1) Foreign Agriculture Circular, Fats, Oils and Oilseeds, Foreign Agricultural Service, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D.C., October 1969. 


(2) World Agricultural Production and Trade, Foreign Agricultural Service, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D.C., November 1969. 


(3) Field Crop Reporting Series—No. 20, Cat. No. 22-002, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


TABLE 2—FLAXSEED: EXPORTS FROM SPECIFIED COUNTRIES, AVERAGE 1962-66, ANNUAL 1964 TO 1968 


Average 
Country 1962-66 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 


thousand bushels 


CEVTENO RY. 0 eo Nee he ee ee ee ae 14,839 14,844 16,100 20,199 13,920 10,959 
WnitedeStatessteas- beaut tie: bes Helo. cee 4,977 6,947 3,925 6,663 6,029 9,102 
Belgium-Luxembourg................. 1,104 Lsl53 1,463 1,173 1,219 987 
Netherland ssaecpane tee eerseet vee: tres 441 399 578 324 287 258 
POlANG Merete ee ee ei Re cr, 11 12 2h 18 97 57 
EthlODlaeyate neti cho Wok den nell ee: 975 Be22 760 414 382 394 
MI QHOCCOR SAE eee eee ie cine wee 97 77 131 113 81 0 
Afghanistanies terre sete eres a 362 503 407 87 iss 100 
TSE Chee ewan heme deo A ee ee ee 240 382 191 281 150 150 
COOLIO ES Mathes GRE are EO. ON wn a8 ag ltt 955 221 347 75 30 1 
UNO all ean ee ret Fe er i rok, 1 My wD 24,001 25,760 23,929 29 , 347 22,330 22,008 


Source: Foreign Agriculture Circular, Fats, Oils and Oilseeds, Foreign Agricultural Service, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. October 1969. 


TABLE 3—LINSEED OIL: EXPORTS FROM SPECIFIED COUNTRIES, AVERAGE 1962-66, ANNUAL 1964 TO 1968 


Average 
Country 1962-66 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 
tons 

Canadair perce icvks hee. fea wou aoe. 6,636 9,498 11,259 6,180 4,470 11,493 
UWinitedeStatest mangas mee tice. Cone ee 20,984 9/552 20 ,868 63,051 22,680 54,891 
ATQONUIiNagy ces, soc ot aon ae puts. se anes 229 ,853 226,104 263 , 528 133,882 232 ,734 87,082 
AS AU Uy ere ere ee oe ent oe & 20,293 11,567 19,166 173.199 13,791 8,344 
European Economic Community: 

Belgium-Luxembourg............... 2,454 PARTE) 1,691 4,293 5,134 6,976 

Pe ei a iy seal as 985 995 1,442 TOS: 1,058 535 

[tally rere pene “3, NS Oe 168 15 16 lis) 23 8 

WestiGormany etn tere 3 te 5,168 5,872 5,346 2,976 3,090 8,399 

Neth eGlandSiernie arnt: are ers he, ee 7,327 4,452 Doo 5,960 6,462 9,743 

POCA re ee kt tere 16,102 14,053 13,826 14,349 15,767 25,661 
UNILOdeInOGOMmrnrn scene ts ce meee 7,984 6,362 8,063 9,168 8,394 8,165 
INGla eames errr oe eres Ape ne 759 psx 552 43 11 54 
JADA EE nen ene eee lk Ps 2 753 WSUS 736 931 574 892 
Others cee... ree Seer: . eS 636 571 729 594 323 87 
DOR a a crtieveancncnlabtietiuanchacnenon mnie 304,000 280 , 454 338 , 727 245,397 298 , 744 196 ,669 


Source: Foreign Agriculture Circular, Fats, Oils and Oilseeds, Foreign Agricultural Service, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. October 1969. 
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Prices in 1966 averaged US $128 a ton. Similarly, 
linseed oil prices are below those of a decade ago but 
higher than prices in the intervening years. The 1968 
price was US $227 a metric ton compared with the 
average of US $250 during 1959-63. Since the mid- 


sixties, linseed meal prices have been fairly constant 
at a level about 10 per cent higher than during 
1959-63. Meal prices in 1968 averaged US $100 a 
metric ton compared with US $93 during the earlier 
period. 


TABLE 4—EXPORTS OF FLAXSEED FROM CANADA BY MAIN RECIPIENT COUNTRIES, AND TOTAL IMPORTS 
BY COUNTRIES,2 AVERAGE 1962-66, ANNUAL 1964 TO 1968 
ES RR TS SS EAT NEO EES SO TIL ES RTE TSE SD ER SE EEE CS ODE I IEE I ETE ELE OTE EELEOOL SETE 


Average 
1962-66 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 
Total Total Total Total Total Total 
Im- From Im- From Im- From Im- From Im- From Im- From 
Country ported Canada ported Canada ported Canada ported Canada ported Canada ported Canada 
thousand bushels 

Belgium....... 1,378 588 1,420 334 1,071 400 2,183 eres ROSS 119 PE027, 114 
France........ 2,879 583 3,461 725 2,503 611 2,951 412 WPT _ US Ue 367 
West Germany. 1,577 885 1,636 792 1,690 Sex? 3,290 1,587 2,220 942 4,386 606 
tal Yet saree 264 87 155 19 195 19 246 316 330 41 251 to) 
Netherlands... 3,097 2,236 3,010 2,124 Bsus: 2,939 4,631 4,400 4,436 SROoi SE055 5 5il 
United 

Kingdom 4,610 4,625 4,546 5,046 5,007 5,084 3,947 4,006 Sele 3,267 2,418 2,369 
Riniandieeree 463 71 478 89 429 a 281 107 415 _- 200 36 
NOGWay eee 410 295 583 320 255 270 445 410 205 196 302 181 
Spain ee, . hae 773 510 1,012 571 584 391 1,433 1,226 904 800 1,072 548 
Czechoslovakia. n.a. 218 n.a. 241 n.a. —- n.a. 534 n.a. 370 n.a. 400 
Yugoslavia..... nea: 427 nea: 354 eae 922 near 734 eae 197 n.a. — 
Jalallae eee 3,897 3,853 Si 763! 3,734 4,063 4,091 4,589 4,439 4,201 4,339 B52 S55 PTA 
World Totals... 23,135 14,881 24,087 45849 © 22,.532"" 16,311), 28.2321 20,198 22022) 13,919 22.026) 105956 


RE SS A PE BI SET DS SS SS SE ES SF ED SL TP ESE ES SERIE A IEE BI OIE I I I TEESE 

n.a. not available. 

— = none reported. 

* Due to irregularities in reporting periods, Canadian exports, in several instances, are indicated at higher levels than 
total imports. 

Sources: (1) Foreign Agriculture Circular, Fats, Oils and Oilseeds, Foreign Agricultural Service, United States Depart- 

ment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C., October 1969. 
(2) Trade of Canada, Exports by Commodities, Cat. No. 65-004, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


TABLE 5—-FLAXSEED ACREAGE, BY PROVINCE, CANADA, 1950 TO 1969 
BE ESE SSE SE EEE ULE PLSD LE IE EEL LIS OEE YELLE 2B DALE EIS PRESET LEI AE ITE LE SRE SRE PEE PE EE I EE OSES OS, 


British 
Canada Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta Columbia 
Per- Per- Per- Per- Per- Per- 
Thou-  Thou- centage Thou- centage Thou- centage Thou- centage Thou-centage Thou- centage 
sand sand of all sand of all sand of all sand of all sand of all sand _ of all 
Year acres acres Canada acres Canada acres Canada acres Canada acres Canada. acres Canada 

Average 

1950-54 997.3 — — 48.0 4.8 468.4 47.0 32758 32.9 145.8 14.6 os OF 
Average 

1955-59 2,593.1 — — 18.3 OZ 662.0 25.5 1,411.2 54.4 493.4 19.0 Bok 0.4 

1960RR ae 2, Oise 5.9 0.2 20.0 0.8 LO7.OMZOol 1,209.0 48.1 56520982225 6.5 OFS 

1961 2:,086-0 10.6 0.5 Cie 1.0 748.0 35.8 941.0 45.1 30250 male os: Stet (0) 

196220" 1.44604 25.4 1.8 2250 so 667.0 46.1 389.0 26.9 340:.0" 2355 Paps 0.1 

1963 OS2e4 29.0 eed Passe 0) 1.4 820.0 48.7 506.08 SO 303.0 18.0 1.4 Ont 

HOG 4a 9747400 35.7 1.8 23.0 2 1,025.0 51.8 521.0. 26.4 SHAVAO) » ANSE) Pree! 0.1 
Average 

1960-64 1,941.0 21.3 rent 22.0 ie 793.4 40.9 TSee OOey 388.0 20.0 Sel OFZ 

Nise 5 Baeakite7/ 28.0 ee 20.0 0.9 1,350.0 58.3 560 One 42 505.05 mMOeS 1 A7é 0.1 

SGC mal Oil ez 18.5 1.0 14.5 Oz ih KOA) SV AR7/ 429.0 22.4 347.0 ealorat i eiré Ora 

NOGZ Se 1 O2354 7w) 1WAFE 7.0 On7 660.0 64.5 193.0 18.8 145.0 14.2 ted Ot 

ISOS eee 52404 15.6 1.0 6.On000.4 820.0 53.8 397.0 26.0 PAsiaxald)  ilete7/ 0.8 0.1 

19695" 2.44057. 16.8 (OYA 3.0 Oot 1 ehOO.0 545.1 THO. Osi 550.0 22.5 0.9 Oval 
Average 

1965-69 1,844.2 19.2 Tet TON 0.5 1,007.4 54.6 469.8 25.5 336.4 18.2 Ase! Om 


SS 


— =none reported 


Sources : Handbook of Agricultural Statistics, Part 1—Field Cro 


ps, Cat. No. 21-507, and Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural 
Statistics, Cat. No. 21-003, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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TABLE 6—FLAXSEED: YIELD PER ACRE, PRODUCTION, AVERAGE FARM PRICE AND TOTAL FARM VALUE, CANADA, 
1950-51 TO 1969-70 


Average Average 
Yield Per Total Farm Price Total 
Seeded Acre Production Per Bushel Farm Value 
bushels thousand bushels dollars thousand dollars 
Average 
1950255 eee. US. 2 oe. 9.4 9,369 3.05 28 ,563 
Average 
1955-0 rem rare Ug eer week ee 8.7 22,544 2.68 60,441 
196026 eerern rere el ey pyre 9.0 22,571 2.75 62,173 
1961-62 Seer ee 2 Rt ee. or AP 6.9 14,478 B38 48,131 
1 IG2=OS sewer pew aes Wa Pe Wty wetinn Adeeul 16,065 3.06 49,156 
1: 9G9=04 paren wri ahve rem SPARS ine tn a See 12.6 21,116 2.91 61,475 
1964265 besten Ss ig ods ae te Ee Ae te 10.3 20,305 2.94 59,745 
Average 
(500-DORttIeS. 20) (oes, st 13s. 9.7 18,907 2.97 56,136 
TOO SOG ee Se W sok cg Sete 12.6 29,176 2.71 79 ,026 
1966-678 aaa). Saeed. Sard. tees ko 22,020 PST Oe 59,902 
OO 7-OSr ares. yee ee ny ated. One 9,378 3.08 28 ,845 
NIGS=O9 Pays Settee me ee ped kha S Be 12.9 19,666 n.a. n.a. 
HOG9= Okey eee cg eR es.. Sanity cast, 12.6 30,748 n.a. n.a. 
Average 
HIOD=(O Ree Laer, taiytee ae, Syl ab? 12.0 22,198 n.a. n.a. 


n.a. = not available. 


Sources: Handbook of Agricultural Statistics, Part 1-Field Crops, Cat. No. 21-507, and Quarterly Bulletin of Agricul- 
tural Statistics, Cat. No. 21-003, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


TABLE 7—FLAXSEED CRUSHINGS AND PRODUCTION OF OIL AND MEAL, CANADA, 1957-58 TO 1968-69 


Crushings Oil Produced Oil Meal Produced 
thousand bushels thousand tons thousand tons 
ISS 7=O5INR te seh. ae ONE A led) op, Se 3. 617. 36.1 62.4 
1958-5 Oe ORR E COW es ak IN Dele Bate nl 3,301 S22 57.2 
LOD G= OO mame yee fe ey SOsd CDE Ne Rs oars a RM ge den? 2,606 25.6 44.9 
HSGOZG IY A Por eee SIM EER ROI) 2,916 28.8 50.5 
OGIO OR wae PA A ee RE we 5 el 2,465 24.0 42.9 
WIG2Z=0 Sraeeeed Weert erty Seah gh cert ere re A a ces 2,529 24.6 43.1 
NI63=64 aay aoe. ee OA CO oe, ee 2,752 26.6 47.8 
NIOF2O DM we fit. Sees Bi ao deta ROE ee te 2,901 27.8 50.9 
NOG 5260 Meters rea tet rs <3 es carat ie eos oe 2,631 PN AT/ 44.9 
NIGG2O 7 Sas £52, t0. DOE TESS 2,543 25.2 43.7 
NIG TEOS 5 Fe ov SURE 8 A me, Ree Oe) 2,266 22.4 39\.1 
1IGS=O0F mre eee NE. areitetin ciate APR ROGET ~siy! 2,085 20.5 35.8 


Source: Oils and Fats, Cat. No. 32-006, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


TABLE 8—CONSUMPTION OF LINSEED OIL BY CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, 1963 TO 1966 


Utilizing Industry 1963 1964 1965 1966 
thousand gallons 
Izaintgand vathishieew cae aeetera. ae 2,201 2,300 PAO 2: 1,793 
Linoleum and coated fabrics............ 491 383 314 305 
Plastics and synthetic resins............ ies 206 256 250 
Miscellaneous chemicals............... 92 102 154 195 
AMET) Wiese) sk, ep Dee ee 69 99 116 87 
(yongandasteelamilis sess ke eee 24 21 23 28 
industualkchenmicals sae aeeet ee oe ne 5 28 58 79 
Soap and cleaning compounds...... 7 6 6 6 
OLA: eee geo nat pee Te et ee 3,044 3,145 2,939 2,743 


Source: Vegetable Oil Mills, Cat. No. 32-223, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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TABLE 9—CANADIAN EXPORTS OF FLAXSEED, LINSEED OIL AND LINSEED MEAL, AVERAGE 1962-66, 
ANNUAL 1962 TO 1968 (CROP YEAR AUGUST 1 TO JULY 31) 


BELLE RES GEIS OLE DE LES LE EA EDS 2 A ELEAF AB RE ELEC! BEE EIEN ETL ELSIE LY LEED OP LISI E DEL EE ELIE EOE LIAL LL PADS E! EEL ARE SELENE TEE LTE OSE ACI TEE ITI TOSI TIES TS 


thousand bushels 


1962-63 


Flaxseed 


Linseed Oil Linseed Meal 


thousand tons thousand tons 


15,298 6,788 15,535 
11,842 4,141 13,385 
13,740 5,877 11,400 
14,614 Iye2e 23,357 
18,728 5,640 15,161 
17,564 5,058 14,373 
12,981 10,993 6,990 
13,146 5,433 5,929 


Source: Trade of Canada, Exports by Commodities, Cat. No. 65-004, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


FLAXSEED PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


There is considerable variation in the acreage of 
flax seeded annually in Canada, but since 1957 the 
trend has been for the area to decrease. During the 
1955-59 period, Canadian flax acreage averaged 
2.6 million acres a year (Table 5). During 1965-69, 
the average area seeded was 1.8 million acres. In 
1968 and 1969 there were increases in the area 
seeded to flax but such increases are not likely to 
continue because of inherent marketing problems. 

In Canada, flax is grown mainly in the Prairie 
Provinces, the largest acreage being in Manitoba. 
During 1955-59, about 26 per cent of the Canadian 
flax acreage was in Manitoba and the proportion 
increased to almost 55 per cent during 1965-69. This 
was the opposite of the trend in Saskatchewan where 
54 per cent of the Canadian acreage was grown 
during 1955-59 but only 26 per cent during 1965-69. 
On the basis of five-year averages, flax acreage in 
Alberta also has been declining. About one per cent 
of the Canadian flax acreage is grown in Quebec and 
still smaller acreages are grown in Ontario and 
British Columbia. The flax acreage in these three 
provinces also has been declining. Canada’s flaxseed 
acreage has fluctuated sharply in the last two 
decades; for example, 1969 acreage was more than 
double the acreage in 1967. 

The average yield per acre of flax in Canada has 
been increasing. The average yield per acre was 11.8 
bushels for the 1965-69 period, up from 10 bushels 
during 1960-64 (Table 6). During the past 2 decades, 
yields per acre have been as high as 12.9 bushels and 
as low as 5.5 bushels. Average yields per acre are 
higher in Alberta than in the other Prairie Provinces. 
During 1965-69, average yields per acre were 14.2 
bushels in Alberta, 12.3 bushels in Saskatchewan, 
and 10.5 bushels in Manitoba. 

Canadian flaxseed production is estimated at 30.7 
million bushels in 1969. Production averaged 22.2 
million bushels during 1965-69, 3.3 million bushels 
more than during 1960-64, but the same as during 
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1955-59. During the past 2 decades, production has 
had very marked fluctuations—from 5 million to 
35 million bushels. 

Average farm prices for flaxseed were somewhat 
more stable during the sixties than during the 
fifties. During the earlier decade, farm prices fluc- 
tuated between $2.44 and $3.90 a bushel, and during 
the later decade between $2.75 and $3.32 a bushel. 
The total farm value of production fluctuates con- 
siderably from year to year. In 1965-66, total farm 
value was $79 million, 2 years later in 1967-68 it was 
only $28.8 million. 


CANADIAN UTILIZATION OF FLAXSEED AND 
FLAXSEED PRODUCTS 


The quantity of flaxseed crushed annually in 
Canada decreased by 43 per cent between 1957-58 
and 1968-69 (Table 7). There was little irregularity 
in the downward trend from 3.7 million bushels to 
2.1 million bushels. The oil produced decreased 
from 36,100 tons in 1957-58 to 20,500 tons in 
1968-69, and the meal produced decreased from 
62,400 tons to 35,800 tons. 

The utilization of linseed oil in the manufacture 
of paint, varnish and linoleum has been declining 
steadily (Table 8). There has been some increase in 
utilization in the plastic and chemical industries but 
it has not offset the declines in what have been the 
main industrial uses. Consumption of linseed oil by 
the paint and varnish industry decreased by more 
than 5 million gallons from 1964 to 1966. Increased 
use in the plastics and chemicals industry reduced 
the overall decrease to 4 million gallons. 

More than 75 per cent of Canada’s flaxseed 
production is exported in the form of flaxseed. A 
small quantity is exported in the form of linseed oil 
and linseed meal. Exports of flaxseed averaged 15.3 
million bushels a year during the period 1962-63 to 
1966-67 (Table 9). In 1967 and 1968, they were 
about 13 million bushels. Exports of linseed oil 
were about 5 million tons in 5 of the 7 years, 1962-63 


to 1968-69. Linseed oil exports were unusually high 
in 1964-65 at 13.2 million tons and in 1967-68 at 
11 million tons. Exports of linseed meal averaged 
15.5 million tons a year during 1962-63 to 1966-67, 
but declined sharply to 7 million tons in 1967-68 
and to 6 million tons in 1968-69. 


OUTLOOK FOR FLAXSEED PRODUCTION 
IN CANADA 


The outlook for flaxseed production cannot be 
described as optimistic. Nowhere is there a strong 
trend for utilization of flaxseed products to increase. 
In many countries utilization of linseed oil remains 
more or less stable, but in the United Kingdom, 
United States and Canada, it has been decreasing. 
Synthetic substitutes are replacing linseed oil in 
many of its uses. This trend will continue unless 
prices of linseed oil can be kept competitive with 
available substitutes. Unless new uses for linseed oil 
are rapidly developed, a slow downward trend in 
flaxseed production is the prospect for the next 
few years. 

Canada depends upon world markets for disposal 
of the largest part of the flaxseed crop. The United 
States and Argentina, Canada’s main competitors, 
are likely to continue strong in world markets for 
flaxseed and flaxseed products. Larger than normal 
stocks recently have gone into loan in the U.S., 
even though the loan rate was reduced from $2.90 
to $2.75 a bushel. If the EEC includes flaxseed in the 


subsidized farm program, production will likely 
increase thus influencing Canada’s exports to that 
region. Small quantities of flaxseed were exported 
to Australia in 1968 and 1969 but this is not likely 
to be a large market. Sales to Japan should continue 
at present levels, possibly with a slow increase. 

On the domestic market, prospects for increased 
use of flaxseed products are not promising for the 
near future. Synthetics undoubtedly will continue to 
take a large part of the market in the paint and 
varnish industry. The plastics and chemical in- 
dustries should continue to take increasing quantities 
but this is not likely to offset decreased use in the 
paint and varnish industry for some years. 

A production of 25 million bushels of flaxseed in 
Canada in 1970 should be adequate to cover all 
export and domestic requirements without reducing 
stocks. This quantity can probably be produced on 2 
million acres, 0.4 million acres less than were seeded 
in 1969. During the next ten years, demand will 
probably fluctuate but on average will move down- 
ward. Projections indicate that 1.5 million acres of 
flaxseed in Canada will be adequate to meet market 
demands by the end of the next decade. 
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POLICY AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENTS 


Prince Edward Island Potato Marketing Order— 
An Order in Council authorizes the Prince Edward 
Island Potato Marketing Board to regulate the 
marketing of potatoes in interprovincial and 
export trade, and to fix, impose and collect levies of 
three-quarters of a cent per hundred pounds on 
all sales of Prince Edward Island produced potatoes 
sold to processors and one and one-half cents per 
hundred pounds on all other sales of potatoes. These 
powers expire December 31, 1970. This Order in 
Council revokes the previous Order in Council, P.C. 
1963-1767. (November 12, 1969) 


Ontario Crop Insurance—The crop insurance pro- 
gram in Ontario has been extended to cover tomato 
and potato crops. There have also been minor 
changes in the program regarding yield statistics 


and eligible areas. The crops now eligible for crop 
insurance in Ontario are: winter wheat, spring 
grain, forage, grain corn, soybeans, white beans, 
tomatoes and potatoes. (November 12, 1969) 


Ontario Turkey Producers’ Marketing Order— 
The Ontario Turkey Producers’ Marketing Board 
is authorized to regulate the marketing of turkeys in 
interprovincial and export trade. (December 17, 
1969) 


Hog Quality Premium—Effective January 5, 1970, 
the Federal Government will pay a quality premium 
of $1.50 on each hog carcass scoring an index of 105 
or more. This is a reduction from the premium of 
$3.00 paid since March 31, 1969. (December 31, 
1969) 
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RESOURCE USE EFFICIENCY AS RELATED TO FARM BUSINESS SIZE 
IN THE 
RED DEER AREA OF ALBERTA 


L. M. L. Rokosh, J. H. Lovering and J. E. Elsom 


Increases in farm business size have been, and 
will continue to be, of major importance in main- 
taining or achieving acceptable levels of resource use 
efficiency and net income. Management ability also 
continues to be a crucial variable in the determi- 
nation of these levels. The losses in aggregate net 
agricultural incomes due to size and management 
deficiencies appear to be sufficiently large to warrant 
new policies to provide the impetus for more rapid 
adjustments in farm businesses. 

This paper is the second report on a research 
project started in 1967 under the title, ““An Examin- 
ation of the Extent, Need and Process of Farm 
Business Enlargement in the Parkland Areas of the 
Prairies”. The objectives of this project are: (1) to 
examine the nature and extent of changes in farm 
business size and structure, (2) to determine whether 
or not existing businesses are of sufficient size to 
make good use of available resources, and (3) to 
estimate whether or not, within a reasonable length 
of time, the observed rate of change is sufficient to 
close any “efficiency gaps’ that may exist. The first 
objective was the subject of a report previously 
published (J). 

The conclusions of the first report were: (1) that 
large businesses grew faster, (2) that increases in 
livestock relative to crops were a significant part of 
expansion, (3) that rapid size growth did not, in this 
instance, raise liability levels, and (4) that labor 
efficiency improved in the larger and developing 
businesses. 


The purpose of the present article is to report on 
the second and third objectives listed above. In 
subsequent pages a “‘standard”’ of business size and 
efficiency will be presented and farm businesses in 
the Red Deer area (2) as of 1967 will be compared 
with this standard, both in terms of size and effi- 
ciency. The results of the comparison will indicate 
whether any adjustments are needed and what the 
nature of such adjustments should be. 


1967 POSITION OF FARM BUSINESSES 


The study farms were classified into five groups on 
the basis of the number of productive man work 
units (PMWU’s) per farm in 1967 (3) (Tables 1 and 
2). As was anticipated from the data included in the 
first report, the largest businesses tended to increase 
in size at the highest rate (increased livestock 
numbers accounted for a significant part of the 
expansion) and the smallest businesses decreased in 
size. The increase in average total PMWU’s from 
1962 to 1967 for the size classes 501 to 700, 701 to 
900, and more than 900 was 34, 15 and 47 per cent 
respectively, whereas for smaller businesses, less 
than 300 and 301 to 500, the change was —7 and 9 per 
cent respectively (Table 2). The increase in average 
livestock PMWU’s for the size classes 501 to 700, 
701 to 900 and more than 900 PMWU’s was 32, 7 
and 72 per cent respectively. 

Data showing average labor income, total costs 
including an allowance for labor and management 
consisting of $3,000 plus 5 per cent of total receipts, 


TABLE 1—DISTRIBUTION OF FARMS BY SIZE CLASS, 1962 AND 1967, PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL CULTIVATED 
ACREAGE, AND AVERAGE AGE OF OPERATOR, BY FARM SIZE BASED ON PRODUCTIVE MAN WORK UNITS 


(PMWU), 1967 


SSS SS 


Percentage Percentage Percentage of Average Age 
Number of of all of all Total Cultivated of 
Farms Farms Farms Acreage Operator 
Size Class 1967 1967 1962: 1967 1967 

number of PMWU’s 

BOOLOF [OSS te r4.24) ehh eine Ben ae 17 36 40 20 57 

SOOO. Tes Oe ee 12 25 28 24 45 

DOL tOS/OO IE, 54 SR ALES DOLE TV ER, 6 13 21 14 46 

LOI tO;900 sh cree eee Bs gine ule 5 11 4 ihe 46 

MOF Ost AI, GOO cr ot. vie Sheets Geocie: car vee oes 7 15 27 27 49 

EN | ges Thad: Ng eat? aap A, alee lective madi 47 100 100 100 51 


« Only for those farm businesses still in Operation in 1967. 
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TABLE 2—CHANGES IN FARM BUSINESS SIZE AND COMBINATION OF FARM ENTERPRISES, BY FARM SIZE BASED 
ON PRODUCTIVE MAN WORK UNITS (PMWU), 1962 TO 1967 


Average Average Average Average 
Total Cultivated Acreage Total PMWU Crop PMWU Livestock PMWU 
Per- Per- Per- Per- 
centage centage centage centage 
Size Class 1967 1962» Change 1967 1962» Change 1967 1962» Change 1967 19622 Change 
number of PMWU’s 

300 or less....... 234 226 2 196 210 —7 130 114 15 66 108 — 34 
320i) 10) BOO: son oe 397 367 8 422 388 9 211 187 13 211 201 5 
HOlmtonZ0OP may 480 403 19 604 451 34 256 197 30 348 255 32 
ZO1stOL900 587 473 24 794 691 15 346 273 Ol 448 419 i 
More than 900... 793 676 7 lZAL 797 47 542 431 26 629 336 UP 
AES 12S eet oe 428 378 13 515 425 21 251 207 21 263 221 19 


« Only for those farm businesses still in operation in 1967. 


TABLE 3—FARM SIZE, LABOR INCOME, TOTAL RECEIPTS, AND TOTAL COSTS PER FARM AND RATIO OF TOTAL 
COSTS TO TOTAL RECEIPTS, BY FARM SIZE BASED ON PRODUCTIVE MAN WORK UNITS (PMWU), 1967 


Ratio of Total 


Average Labor Total Total Costs to Total 
Size Class Size Income Receipts Costs« Receipts 

number of PMWU’s number of PMWU’s dollars per farm 

SOOTOKCSS uated fee a 196 a er 10,691 13,241 1.24 

SUIFLORS0O0 Re Mite ees ce 422 5,408 23,787 Zeon 0.94 

SOnmtoes OO rae cs sos us: Reows 604 2 SOil 29 , 268 Si, 369 il OFS 

LOM TOS9OO RS een 794 Thy Iho 39,203 37,031 0.94 

More than 900........... drealiza Sy Zaid 84,923 79,150 0.93 
AlliSiZ@Sixererseeruiinesereers 515 4,827 30,495 30,218 0.99 


« Total costs include returns to labor and management. 


the ratio of total costs to total receipts (TC:TR) and 
the PMWU’s for 5S PMWU classes are contained in 
Table 3. There is a direct relationship between size 
class (number of PMWU’s) and each of labor in- 
come, total receipts and total costs. There is a small 
but statistically significant inverse correlation be- 
tween the ratio of total costs to total receipts 
(TC:TR) and size of business (r?=0.21), at a 95 per 
cent level of confidence. 

Only 1 of 17, or 6 per cent, of the businesses in 
the less than 300 PMWU class had TC:TR as low as 
1.00 whereas 49, 17, 60 and 72 per cent of the 
businesses had TC:TR of 1.00 or less in the 301 to 
500, 501 to 700 and 701 to 900 and more than 900 
PMWU classes respectively (Table 4). A_ large 
percentage of farm businesses in the 301 to 500 
PMWU size class are in TC:TR classes considered 
efficient. 

Table 5 shows average PMWU’s, man equivalents, 
PMWU per man equivalent, total receipts, labor 
incomes and equipment investment per acre for six 
TC:TR classes. Efficiency in the use of labor, as 
measured by PMWU per man equivalent, appears 
to be an important aspect of overall resource use 


efficiency. The output per man is greater for the 
more efficient TC:TR classes. 


A “STANDARD” OF COMPARISON 


The identification of the business size that yields 
all economies of scale can be made with reasonable 
accuracy only when enterprise mix and_ input- 
output relationships have been specified. The crude- 
ness of the estimate increases as businesses of differ- 
ing character are considered. In addition, ways of 
measuring farm business size are imperfect for the 
purposes of this paper. The productive man work 
unit (PMWU) system has, however, been chosen as 
the least imperfect. 

Studies of farm business financial statements in- 
dicate that business size is not necessarily related 
closely to efficiency. It is usually possible to find a 
significant number of relatively small businesses 
that show high returns to all the resources em- 
ployed and vice versa because of differing manage- 
ment inputs. This means that to deal properly with 
the relationships between size and efficiency, manage- 
ment must be held constant. 
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TABLE 4—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FARM BUSINESSES BY PRODUCTIVE MAN WORK UNITS (PMWU) AND 
BY RATIO OF TOTAL COSTS TO TOTAL RECEIPTS (TC:TR), 1967 


a 


PMWU Class 

TC:TR 

Classes 300 or less 301 to 500 501 to 700 701 to 900 + =More than 900 
a 

per cent 

OF 0" OMIOSS ce Pe a eee ee — 8 ax = Ltt 
O87" to7080 eee ee ee — 8 = 40 ie 
O84 tOHOLGO AR. Ue ee. oe Ae ae — 25 l7/ dies 43 
OSSIRtO TOOK IRs, Stns cp ncaa eh eee 6 8 — 20 29 
TOW TOM OR ce Ra ee ce ee 23 25 50 20 14 
TSIM EtOM 20a. Sete 30 8 33 = 14 
More. thanpl:20.; sea s.t ek Ue 41 18 =_ 20 a) 
‘LOtAalS 2 er ea ho eR oe ee ee 100 100 100 100 100 


TABLE 5—NUMBER OF FARMS, SIZE, MAN EQUIVALENTS, AGE OF OPERATOR, LABOR EFFICIENCY, 
LABOR INCOME AND TOTAL RECEIPTS, PER FARM, AND EQUIPMENT INVESTMENT PER ACRE, 
BY RATIO OF TOTAL COSTS TO TOTAL RECEIPTS (TC:TR), 1967 


Man PMWU~ Equipment Average Average 
Goi Number Average Equivalents Age of per Man’ Investment Labor Total 
Classes of Farms Size Per Farm Operator Equivalent Per Acre Income __ Receipts 


number of PMWU’s 


O:8S0%ormleSS se ifevee en een ee 4 582 1.4 
O'S Titor0:90 eee em ee ee 6 824 1.9 
OLSTEtO ROO RE a ee ere 6 695 159 
TOTTORI SO Bape en.) eee 11 481 1.4 
Llp tOm OO ee Le eee 9 415 eZ 
Noreyenanet:2 Oe seer ee 11 326 ctl 


The linear programming procedure with manage- 
ment held constant was used to investigate the 
relationship between size of business and efficiency 
of resource use. The enterprises and input-output 
relationships used were similar to those of well-run 
businesses in the Red Deer area of Alberta. 

Figure 1 shows the relationship between size of 
business, as measured by PMWU’s, and efficiency, 
as measured by the ratio of total costs to total 
receipts. Total costs include all variable expenses, 
depreciation on capital items, interest on all in- 
vestment at 6 per cent and labor and management 
valued at $3,000 plus 5 per cent of total receipts. 

There is no clear boundary to indicate the size 
beyond which the efficiency ratio becomes constant, 
that is, when the ratio no longer changes with in- 
creases in size. In the authors’ judgment, 1,300 
PMWU’s is the size that achieves nearly all available 
economies of scale. Beyond this point there are no 
economic advantages to becoming larger. It is to be 
emphasized that this standard can only be a guide, 
and that it is relevant only to farms having an en- 
terprise mix similar to those in the Red Deer area. 

The valuation of a number of items included in 
total costs is quite subjective. Opportunity cost and 
the charge for operator labor and management are 
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years number dollars 
48 416 41.67 12,691 S25005 
44 430 65.47 15,184 60,744 
55 358 49.44 6,886 57,218 
49 335 45.69 3,289 22,798 
47 333 47 .37 705 24,774 
56 290 42.73 — 593 18,825 


the most important of these items. In particular, 
the use of a different valuation procedure for 
operator labor and management can drastically 
change the estimates of losses due to management. 
A higher charge for these services will reduce the 
estimated efficiency of the area’s businesses. Com- 
pared with present non-agricultural wages, the 
charge of $3,000, plus 5 per cent of total receipts 
for farm operator labor and management is low. 

The general notion of economies of scale is based 
on lower fixed costs per unit of output, some changes 
in returns and variable costs because of high volume 
sales and purchases, the “‘lumpiness’” of certain 
input items and a curvilinear production function 
in which the ratio between inputs and outputs 
varies. The use of this notion in formulating policy 
depends on the explicit recognition of management 
as a factor of production. Economies of scale that 
may be derived from increased business size may be 
offset by management deficiencies that result in a 
variety of production inefficiencies. In other words, 
the model showing the relationship between business 
size and efficiency is based on the assumption that 
management ability is not a limiting factor. 

From this it is clear that the applicability of the 
size standard of 1,300 PMWU’s to existing busi- 


CALCULATED RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN BUSINESS 


SIZE AND EFFICIENCY 
RATIO OF TOTAL COSTS TO TOTAL RECEIPTS 
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1,100 1,300 1,500 1,700 


PRODUCTIVE MAN WORK UNITS 


FIGURE 1 


nesses in the Red Deer area is initially unknown. 
The major obstacle in the application of this stan- 
dard lies in the inability to estimate the operator 
management levels that are adequate to handle 
businesses of significantly larger size. 

The experience and behavior of progressive farm- 
ers in leading agricultural communities such as the 
Red Deer area continue to be among the more im- 
portant guides to the evaluation of resource use 
efficiency and the estimation of the distribution of 
men according to management ability. A standard 
which indicates the size that permits the operation 


of efficient businesses considering the management 
abilities of the operators should be useful in showing 
the size adjustments that appear to be both needed 
and feasible. 

Two-thirds of all businesses larger than 700 
PMWU’s in the sample have TC:TR less than or 
equal to 1 (Figure 2). Approximately one-fifth of 
the businesses with less than 700 PMWU’s have 
TC:TR less than or equal to 1. If the performance 
of operators in 1967 can be used as a guide to the 
future performance of the most probable operators 
of farm businesses in the Red Deer area, then the 
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DISTRIBUTION OF FARMS BY BUSINESS SIZE AND 
EFFICIENCY, RED DEER AREA, 1967 
RATIO OF TOTAL COSTS TO TOTAL RECEIPTS 
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above proportions can be used as an estimate of the 
chances for the operation of efficient businesses with 
more than and with less than 700 PMWU’s. 

To evaluate the applicability of the estimated 
standard, 700 PMWU’s, data from two other areas 
(4) in the black soil zone were used to prepare scatter 
diagrams similar to that for the Red Deer area. The 
same proportions were used and the results were 
similar. 

It is possible to use the 700 PMWU size standard 
and the curve relating size and efficiency to make 
separate estimates of net income losses that occur as 
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a result of size and management deficiencies. To 
estimate the loss in net income that results from the 
production of a particular output by a business 
smaller than some specified size, one takes the dif- 
ference in the two TC:TR values that correspond 
to the two business sizes in question and multiplies 
it by the value of the particular output. The TC:TR 
differential between the 300 and 700 PMWU sizes, 
for example, is 0.04. In the generation of one dollar 
of output the operator of the smaller business would 
have a net income of $0.04 less than that of the 
larger business, everything else being the same. 


The estimation of losses due to management is 
somewhat more complicated. First, the estimated 
operating efficiency (value of TC:TR) is taken from 
the curve (Figure 1) for the business size. This is the 
operating efficiency built into the model by the 
estimates of opportunity cost, charge for operator 
labor and management, etc., when TC:TR for a 700 
PMWU business is set at 1.00. This value of TC:TR 
is subtracted from the value of TC:TR actually 
observed in the business and the resultant value is 
multiplied by that business’ total receipts. Suppose 
that the 300 PMWU business had an observed value 
of TC:TR equal to 1.15, the loss per dollar of output 
attributable to management would be 1.15-1.04 or 
$0.11. 


COMPARISON OF FARM BUSINESSES WITH 
THE STANDARD 


Three of the size classes established fall below 
700 PMWU’s. The first (less than 300 PMWU’s) 
has 17 businesses. Four of these decreased in size (5) 
between 1962 and 1967, while the remaining 13 farms 
increased or maintained their 1962 size. In addition, 
11 farm businesses present in 1962 ceased to operate 
in the ensuing 5 years. This group of 17 businesses 
decreased in size by an average of 7 per cent (Table 2). 
If the 4 businesses that decreased in size are exclud- 
ed, the mean change is nil. 

If the size-efficiency relationship shown in Figure | 
is applied to businesses in this class, the loss attribut- 
able to inadequate size is $34,420. The loss at- 
tributable to management deficiencies on these 
farms is $20,430. The loss to scale and management 
for the 17 farm businesses in the less than 300 
PMWU class is $54,850. 

The mean size of business in the 301-500 PMWU 
class in 1967 was 422 PMWU’s. Of the 12 busi- 
nesses in the group, 3 decreased in size in the 1962-67 
period. The average rate of size increase for the 
whole group was 9 per cent over the 5-year period. 
The corresponding rate for the 9 businesses that 
increased was 23 per cent. At this rate of increase 
these 9 businesses will require about 12 years to 
reach 700 PMWU’s if the growth is compounded. 

At the rate of change observed in the 1962-67 
period. the size beyond which two-thirds of the 
efficient businesses (that is, those with TC:TR less 
than or equal to 1.00) will be found will have 
moved from 700 PMWU’s to about 980 PMWU’s in 
5 years. This change represents an uncompounded 
growth rate of 40 per cent over 5 years of 8 per cent 
per year. Average business size in the entire sample 
increased by 24 per cent over 5 years, and the entire 
sample includes many businesses that became smal- 


ler. A projected rate of change of 8 per cent per year 
for the size of the standard is not reasonable since it 
is derived from a consideration of the movement of 
the more efficient businesses. 

If the rate of movement of this standard can be 
taken as an indicator of the rate of increase in the 
availability and adoption of new sources of size 
economies in agriculture, then it is clear that the 
rate of business size increase in the 301 to 500 PMWU 
class is inadequate. 

The output of the 12 businesses in this class.could 
be maintained by 7 businesses of 700 PMWU’s. 
The approximate savings attributable to size econo- 
mies would be about $3,600. The loss attributable 
to management deficiencies is $15,380. 

The gross output of the 6 businesses in the 501 to 
700 PMWU class was about $175,600 in 1967. The 
average size for the class was 604 PMWU’s. Savings 
attributable to scale would be about $1,000, which 
is probably an amount less than the error inherent 
in the estimation procedure. Losses attributable to 
management are about $16,340. 

For all businesses with less than 700 PMWU’s, 
losses attributed to management are $52,150; those 
attributed to small scale are $39,020 per year. Since 
these losses are for a 20 per cent sample of the Red 
Deer study area, losses for the population would be 
about $455,850 per annum. These losses are about 
14 per cent of the aggregate production of all farms 
smaller than 700 PMWU’s in the study area in 1967. 

Although there are no losses attributable to small 
size in businesses larger than 700 PMWU’s, there 
are some management losses. These losses are esti- 
mated at $17,100 for the sample and $85,500 for all 
farms larger than 700 PMWU’s in the study area. 
These losses are about 5 per cent of the aggregate 
production of all farms larger than 700 PMWU’s in 
the study area in 1967. 

Both types of loss for all business sizes amount to 
$541,350 for the study area, or about 8 per cent of 
its 1967 gross production. Management and size 
losses are estimated to be about 5 per cent and 3 per 
cent respectively of the study area’s 1967 gross 
production. These losses amount to about one-half 
of the area’s total labor income in 1967. 

These estimates suggest that losses due to small 
business size are relatively small for the whole study 
area. They are, however, more important for the 
small business sizes (those less than 700 PMWU’s) 
and become of major significance for the less than 
300 PMWU size class. 

If policy is to be formulated to deal with questions 
of farm business efficiency and size it is important 
that a variety of population characteristics be known. 
One of the most important of these is the age of 
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farm operators. There is a commonly held view 
that there is a close relationship between age and 
efficiency. The view seems justified in this case. 

For the purposes of this study it was hypothesized 
that operators older than 55 years may be expected 
to incur relatively larger shares of management and 
size losses than younger operators. Twenty-eight 
per cent of the operators were more than 55 years of 
age; they incurred 35 per cent of all the management 
and size losses estimated for the area despite the fact 
that they had about 11 per cent of the area’s gross 
receipts. They incurred 26 and 50 per cent of total 
losses due to management and size deficiencies 
respectively. About one-third of the operators over 
55 years had a business size between 400 and 
600 PMWU’s; the remainder were smaller. The 
mean business size was 275 PMWU’s. Their mean 
TC:TR was 1.15. The equivalent values for operators 
between 30 and 55 years of age were 629 PMWU’s 
and TC:TR of 0.96. 

Chi square tests for the independence of operator 
age class on the distribution of both management 
and size losses indicate that these losses are not 
independent of operator age. The tests are statistic- 
ally significant at the 99.5 per cent confidence level. 


CONCLUSION 


Many of the losses described result from the 
typical pattern of capital accumulation and depletion 
in Canadian farm businesses. The capital depletion 
stage is often marked by highly inefficient resource 
use and often represents part payment of the 
farmers’ retirement or semi-retirement income. As 
long as operator ownership of farm real estate is 
general, it will be difficult to prevent this kind of 
loss. If, on the other hand, operator ownership were 
not general, the kinds of losses described here might 
be trivial compared to others that might be incurred. 
These losses can be lessened through increased 
educational activities, through the provision of alter- 
native retirement possibilities for farm people, and 
the preparation of well-trained people with sufficient 
capital resources for the purchase of farms before 
the depletion stage begins. 

There can be little doubt that the easy part of 
increasing farm business size has to do with the 
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assembly of physical resources, or the provision of 
capital. The difficult and most important task will be 
the development of managerial skills. If there is a 
high level of managerial skill, it may be hypothesized 
that business size problems will be less serious. 


SOME CAUTIONARY COMMENTS 


The foregoing analyses are based on a small 
sample. But the data and analyses, at this point are 
intended to apply only to that part of Red Deer 
County from which they were drawn. Additional 
work will be needed before it is known to what 
extent the results can be applied to other areas in 
the Parkbelt. 

The dangers ,of estimating efficiency from one 
year’s farm business records are fully recognized. 
As far as can be determined, for the sample as a 
whole, both 1962 and 1967 may be considered 
“representative” years. 

How sectors in the economy other than agriculture 
would be affected by farm business size adjustments 
and increased operating efficiencies, particularly in 
terms of labor, has not been considered. 
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